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The present volume is the first cor:plete history 
of Macedonia from prehistoric times to the pre- 
sent, and fills a major gap in international 
scholarship. Based on the most up-to-date 
historical and archaeological research, it is the 
definitive work on the subject. An international 
team of distinguished scholars has collaborated in 
the preparation of this work. 

MACEDONIA is the first volume of a new 
series, "Greek Lands in History", which will in- 
clude another five volumes, devoted to Epirus, 
Thrace, Asia Minor, the Aegean and Cyprus. This 
series is unique in international historiography as it 
presents in an impressive continuity the history of 
Hellenism from antiquity to our times. Each of 
these regions has provided its own contribution to 
Greek history and culture throughout the ages. 
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PUBLISHER’S PROLOGUE 


Macedonia, 4000 Years of Greek History and Civilization constitutes the first volume of 
a new series, Greek Lands in History, which will include another five volumes devoted to 
Epirus, Thrace, Asia Minor, the Aegean and Cyprus. This series is unique in international 
historiography as it presents in an impressive continuity the history of Hellenism from anti- 
quity to our times. Each of these regions has provided its own contribution to Greek history 
throughout the ages. 

Each volume begins with a geographical description of the region. An account of the 
prehistoric evidence is followed by sections devoted to antiquity, the Byzantine era and 
modern times. These works have two original aspects; firstly, they delineate the history of 
these regions from antiquity to the present day; secondly, they record not only the historical 
events, but also the institutions, the social, economic and intellectual life and the culture of 
each specific period. A survey of the region as it is today rounds out the historical picture. 
The text is accompanied by maps, diagrams and lavish photographs of landscape, buildings 
and works of art. 

Macedonia unfolds before the reader's eye a region whose Hellenic character in ancient 
times has been confirmed by recent archaeological discoveries at Pella, Dion and, par- 
ticularly, Vergina. In the Byzantine era, Christian tradition developed its own distinct 
presence in Macedonia in both art and literature. Its supreme expression was the monastic 
state of Mount Athos. In modern times, the story of Macedonian Hellenism for survival and 
national emancipation during the five centuries of Ottoman rule is unveiled on the basis of 
new findings of scholarly research. The book concludes with the attainment of national 
liberation within the unified independent Greek state. 

It is our belief that this volume, written by a team of leading experts in the history and 
civilization of Macedonia, will be appreciated by both the specialist and the general public. 


GEORGE A. CHRISTOPOULOS 


INTRODUCTION 


The object of historical action and the subject of 
historical knowledge are neither countries nor cities. but 
people. Countries and cities are but the framework within 
which these people act: on the one hand they unleash some 
of the factors which influence human groups. on the other 
hand they are the result of some of that action. However. 
when we chronicle the history of the various people who 
lived either simultaneously or successively in the same area 
or city. it is more suitable to mention the area in the title of 
the work than to ennumerate the peoples. even though 
these are its real subject. This book is concerned with those 
who lived in Macedonia from earliest antiquity until today. 

Macedonia. understood as the name of a geographical 
area. is derived from the ethnic name of one unit of its in- 
habitants. the ancient Greek tribe. the Macedonians. 
Macedonia means the land or state of the Macedonians: 
the name spread over every territory they occupied. Before 
the accession of Philip II the southern boundaries of 
Macedonia were the lower Olympos and Kambounia 
mountains, the western boundary the Pindos range. To the 
north, its border was close to that of present day Greece 
and Yugoslavia. stretching as far as lake Kerkine and 
Mounts Bertiskos and Kerdyllion. Philip II added 
Pelagonia. Chalkidike and the belt beyond Kerkine. Ber- 
tiskos and Kerdyllion as far as the mountains west of the 
river Nestos. Of the other territories he controlled. some 
were his personal possessions. others became his allies on 
terms which did not cost them their independence. Under 
the Antigonid kings upper Paionia was annexed to the 
Macedonian state. except for Dardania (the upper part of 
the Axios basin) in which lay the ancient town of Scupi. 
modern Skopje. The Romans used Macedonia in its 
geographical sense to describe a province established in 
148 B.C.. though this included many areas which were 
never Macedonian — parts of Illvria. all Epirus and. until 
27 B.C.. southern Greece. Towards the end of the third 
century A.D. the province of Macedonia lost the lands 
which had not belonged to the Macedonian kingdom as 
well as certain areas in the south-west which devolved into 
a new province. Thessaly. Later. other northern parts were 
split off. which. together with non-Macedonian territory. 
became a province with the name Macedonia Salutaris. 
subsequently replaced by Macedonia Secunda. an area 
whose boundaries were slightly different. Administrative 
changes in 535 abolished this unit and Macedonia reverted 
to her ancient northern boundary. The Bvzantine ad- 
ministrative unit. the theme ‘of Macedonia’. in existence 
fromthe end of the ninth century.corresponded to territory 
in Thrace, and bore no relation to historic Macedonia. The 
Ottoman empire parcelled ancient Macedonia out into san- 
jaks: the boundaries of several extended beyond 
Macedonia and no use was made of the name. However. it 
was not forgotten by educated Greeks or foreigners 
through the centuries. It was through them that it crept 


back into the diplomatic vocabulary of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. When the ancient Macedonian territories were freed 
from the Ottoman yoke and were divided between 
Yugoslavia. Bulgaria and Greece. it once again came into 
use as a term of administrative convenience. 

Today there is agreement only on the southern and 
western boundaries of Macedonia which are the same as 
the ancient borders and are clearly marked on the ground 
and on maps. As for the northern and eastern boundaries. 
some identify these with the frontiers of the Macedonian 
state under the Antigonids — that is during the last phase 
of its existence — which continued to be the limits of the 
Roman province for many centuries. Some exclude 
Chalkidike and the region between the mountain ranges 
Dvsoron - Bertiskos - Kerdvilion - Falakron - Lekane: 
others exclude Chalkidike and the river Nestos. though 
thev include the upper reaches of the Axios valley. Still 
others combine the two views. The arguments used are 
sometimes purelv historical. sometimes purely geogra- 
phical and sometimes a combination. 

In our opinion the problem should not be resolved from 
a single viewpoint: for even a combination of historical and 
geographical arguments is inadequate if it is static: we 
must search for the real dynamics of geographical factors 
as expressed through historical phenomena. We therefore 
need to take into account the following considerations: 
1) the geographical category of Macedonia was formed by 
the Makedones. It is not therefore possible to ignore. in 
general terms. either its historical origins or. more 
specifically. the extent of the original area inhabited by 
them. 2) The northern and eastern borders of Macedonia 
as the state of the Macedonians survived for some time: 
thev were also retained in the province of Macedonia es- 
tablished bv the Romans. 3) The geographical unity of the 
Axios valley plaved no historical role at any time. During 
the prehistoric period it was divided between a variety of 
peoples and populations. The Macedonians only annexed 
Paionia at a late date. and never annexed the region around 
Scupi (Skopje) which belonged to Dardania. Later. the bor- 
ders of Paionia and Dardania marked the dividing line be- 
tween the use of the Latin language to the north and the 
Greek language to the south. From the seventh century 
A.D. until the Ottoman conquest. the shifting boundaries 
of the Byzantine empire. on occasion expanding 
northwards and at other times contracting southwards. in- 
variablv cut across the valleys of the Axios and the 
Strvmon rivers. The upper Axios. together with Skopje. 
was in the possession of the Byzantines only from 1004 to 
1282. and the Bulgarians repeatedly invaded the lower 
parts of the vallevs. During the Ottoman period the vallevs 
in question were no longer divided by political boundaries. 
and Greeks peacefully penetrated the middle and upper 
Axios. while Slav-speakers infiltrated the lower parts and 
settled the length of the river Strymon: despite this. the 
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area stretching from one end of these river valleys to the 
other never came to be inhabited by people of a single 
ethnic origin. Quite the reverse: the lower Axios and 
Strymon valleys repeatedly came within the ambit of the 
same economic, political and cultural systems and were oc- 
cupied by a variety of linguistic groups in roughly the same 
proportions. One obstacle preventing these two river 
valleys from evolving into historical units was clearly the 
restricted nature of the upper reaches. The fact that the 
lower valleys have shared a common history continuously 
from the fifth century B.C. to the present day is precisely 
because they acquired a national entity at this date that 
was not shaken either by the Slav invasions or by Ottoman 
interference, and also to the easy communication between 
these areas by land and by sea. There were equally easy 
land and sea communications between Chalkidike and the 
lower Axios (and the Haliakmon delta) to the west and the 
lower Strymon to the east. 

Macedonia has revolved within the sphere of Greek 
history for more than four millenia. Around 2300 B.C. 
groups of people who spoke a very early form of the Greek 
language entered Macedonia, Epirus and the north-west 
corner of Thessaly. Some groups from Epirus and 
Macedonia moved further south around 1900 B.C. and 
later. On the borders of these two areas the Greek tribe of 
the Macedonians took shape. Part then became a founding 
element of the Dorians and the other part spread over 
southern Macedonia. From the eighth century Chalkidike 
and the coast of the rest of Macedonia saw the establish- 
ment of colonies sent out by cities of Euboia and the 
Cyclades. 

The Macedonians, like the peoples beyond the Pindos 
and on its southern fringes, were less culturally advanced 
than other Greeks, especially the Athenians. But they were 
never cut off from the mainstream of Greek life or from its 
history. From 490 B.C. rulers of the Macedonians were 
successful in narrowing the gap, and from time to time 
even plaved an important role in events in the Greek world. 
Of greater importance was the fact that the Macedonian 
state grew in strength as its political institutions became 
more robust. In this way, certain disadvantages became 
advantages, of increasing value as. for other reasons, the 
balance of power within the Greek world tilted in favour of 
Macedonia. Within a very short space of time Macedonia 
became the leading Greek power: in 337 B.C. its king. 
Philip II, was recognized as the head of a Greek confedera- 
tion. Alexander set out on his Asian campaign to revenge 
the Greeks for the damage they had suffered from the Per- 
sians. Without the Macedonians this huge undertaking 
would scarcely have been possible: its success would un- 
doubtedly have been less. Had it been carried out by the 
Greeks of the city states, they would have established in 
the East only a few states of the same type, which because 
of their nature, would have been closed to the indigenous 
population. The successors of Alexander established multi- 
national states, through which Hellenism could be dis- 
seminated to non-Greeks. 

After the death of Alexander, the old kingdom of the 


Macedonians was reborn. This differed from the kingdoms 
like it in the East in so far as it maintained many of the ele- 
ments of the political organization of the Macedonians 
and, because of its geographical position. it had much 
greater contact with the Greek states of the south. This 
position, together with its interests in the direction of the 
Adriatic sea, combined to make Macedonia the first Greek 
state to clash with the rising power of Rome and then to 
bow to her sovereignty. 

From the end of the sixth century A.D. the earliest 
migrations of the Slavs into the Balkan peninsula began. 
affecting some parts of Macedonia. Groups of Slavs who 
settled in Macedonia were undoubtedly aggressive, but 
they were met by the sustained opposition of the local 
Greek forces. When the central power intervened. it suc- 
ceeded in bringing these groups under control and later 
transported them to Asia Minor. bringing Greeks from 
other areas to replace them. At the same time, it prepared 
to convert the Slavs. but neither then. nor later. was there 
any concerted effort to spread the Greek way of life. 

Later, the Bulgarians attacked Macedonia from the 
strong kingdom they had established in the north-east part 
of the Balkan peninsula. Bloody wars ensued to save 
Macedonia, which eventually succeeded. so that Byzantine 
supremacy over the greater part of the region continued 
and its Greek character was preserved. 

During the period of the Ottoman occupation the 
Greeks of Macedonia were one of the most vulnerable sec- 
tions of the Greek people. but at the same time they were 
one of the most determined in any stand against the conse- 
quences of subservience. There were severe losses of po- 
pulation due to people being displaced, taken prisoner-of- 
war, slaughtered or converted to Islam. However. from the 
ranks of the survivors there emerged the most active 
figures in the economic and intellectual regeneration of the 
Greek nation. With them cooperated the Latin-speaking 
Vlachs who came to think of themselves as Greeks during 
this process. Nevertheless. the Greek economic revival had 
some negative consequences, in that Greeks who were 
cultivating Ottoman timars апа chiftliks abandoned them 
to settle in townships and towns of Macedonia or to move 
away from it: the Ottoman landowners replaced them with 
Slavs who came down from the north looking for work. 

In the first half of the twentieth century Greek blood was 
freely shed to secure, and then preserve. the unification 
with Greece of that part of Macedonia which had an 
overwhelmingly Greek population. Subsequently. many 
Greeks from the northern areas which were divided up 
amongst neighbouring powers settled in this section of 
Macedonia. Most important of all. however. hundreds of 
thousands of the one and a half million refugees from Asia 
Minor and eastern Thrace found new homes here. Thanks 
to the industry and determination to succeed displayed by 
both natives and newcomers, helped by the inauguration of 
an extensive programme of public works. Greek 
Macedonia swiftly advanced from being an under- 
developed area into a dynamically developing region of the 
greatest importance to the modern Greek state. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL SETTING 
OF MACEDONIA 


The description of the natural environment set out in the 
following pages does not aim to give the most recent infor- 
mation in any academic field concerned with Macedonia. 
whether geomorphology. climatology or biogeography. It 
has been designed to further the reader's acquaintance with 
the physical framework against which Macedonian history 
has unfolded. 

On thé historica! time scale. the natural environment is a 
factor which hardly changes. But no predestined pattern of 
political combinations is to be deduced from this stability. 
Present frontiers are very recent, most of them dating onlv 
from the end of the Balkan War of 1912-13: they have 
been disputed twice. during both World Wars. None 
follows a natural line: rather. they reflect the relative 
balance of power between states. As might be expected. 
during the negotiations which preceded their establishment. 
phvsical barriers. such as mountain ranges. watersheds 
and. more rarely. rivers, were taken into account. and the 
states concerned tried to use the principle of natural boun- 
daries to justify their territorial designs. These designs do 
not. of course. belong to the sphere of physical geography. 
but to that of political history. 

Notwithstanding the above reservations. we must 
roughly delimit the area which concerns us. namely the 
countries which during antiquity made up the kingdom of 
Macedonia. It should not be forgotten that frontiers then 
were not so precisely demarcated as they are today. 

Though political formations are not to be inferred from 
natural surroundings. the latter would. at first sight. seem 
to exercise a definite influence on the cultivation of the land 


and the exploitation of the soil and sub-soil: the role played 
by presence of the gold-bearing veins of Mt. Pangaion 
he political fortunes of Macedonia is well known. But 


exercised by the natural environment is 


related to the level of technology reached by the people 
who exploit it. 

Civilizations can undoubtedly be characterized as much 
by their techniques of production as by their techniques for 
controlling the environment. Lines of communication. for 
example. benefit from natural features. But their existence 
and their maintenance assume that the political cir- 
cumstances and the economy of the countryside through 
which they pass will be favourable to change. It is not 
Nature that alters. but the distribution of political power 
within an area. 

It is true. and it is the basic tenet of this chapter. that "the 
history of a people is inseparable from the region it in- 
habits.’ 


SITUATION AND GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


In the context of the Mediterranean basin as a whole. 
Macedonia appears favoured: the two connecting valleys 
of the Morava and the Axios (Vardar) rivers allow a 
relatively easy passage from central Europe towards the 
Mediterranean. At the southern end of the Axios valley the 
Thermaic Gulf forms a remarkable complement to the land 
route. its shelter being of great assistance to sea-borne traf- 
fic. But on a smaller scale and looking at the landscape in 
detail. Macedonia does not appear to be so well favoured. 
The route along the Morava and the Axios (Vardar) 
valleys is frequently no more than a narrow corridor. and 
not a broad river valley. but a succession of basins and 
gorges. 

The jagged relief of the countryside of the Morava and 
the Axios valleys is typical of all Macedonia. divided into 
very ‘fragmented relief in which certain characteristics con- 


stantly repeat’ — the characteristics being the mountains 
and basins. The mountains are not very high, never 
reaching 3000 m. though the summits are always almost 
consistently above 2000 m.; the basins are at altitudes 
ranging from sea level to close on 1000 m. Always sur- 
rounded by mountains, these basins have never easily ser- 
ved as lines of communication. | 

There are only two littoral plains not so enclosed: that of 
Katerini, the more southerly, is also the smaller, while the 
larger, that of central Macedonia, borders the western 
coast of the Thermaic Gulf. 


APPROACHES TO MACEDONIA 


From Thessaly. It is not easy to cross from 
Thessaly to Macedonia. The most convenient route follows 
the coast. But to reach the delta of the Peneios river it is 
necessary to thread one’s way past the Ossa range and 
lower Olympos by following the river through the Vale of 
Tempe with its giant plane trees nourished by the many 
springs gushing from the limestone cliffs, a passage which 
was always a problem for armies. Thereafter the route 
follows the base of Mt. Olympos whose high peak emerges 
out of the wooded slopes scored by deep ravines. Further 
north, the plain of Katerini represents the area of ancient 
Pieria. The low hills at Pydna separate it from the plain of 
central Macedonia. 

The formidable Vale of Tempe was frequently by- 
passed. The first possibility was the route commanded by 
Gonnoi in Thessaly, to the west of lower Olympos. But this 
alternative crossing is difficult and much less valuable than 
others which skirted Olympos on the west. 

The most important of these is that now called Saran- 
daporos where, by a col at 950 m., one passes from the 
Thessalian basin of Elassona to the Macedonian town of 
Servia. This pass was the only route linking Thessaly and 
Macedonia suitable for wheeled traffic until the opening of 
the National Route 1 through Tempe. Starting from 
Elassona another route enters Macedonia forcing its way 
between Olympos and the Pierian Mts. But this route is 
still indifferent, and the Pass of Petra arduous and toilsome 
to negotiate. 

One has to go much further west to find another impor- 
tant route into Macedonia — that which from the vicinity 
of Kalambaka, Thessaly, climbs out of the upper valley of 
the Peneios, crosses the endless and sparsely inhabited hills 
of the Chassia Mts. covered with small stunted oaks to des- 
cend at Grevena into the depression in which the waters of 
the Haliakmon flow, called by geologists the Meso- 
Hellenic Furrow. 


Prom Epirus and Albania: the 
western approaches. To the south-west the 
Pindos range forms a formidable barrier: precipitous 
slopes, several hundred metres high, difficult to scale and 
obscured by forest, rise above the Haliakmon valley. For a 
long time the only easy pass was that of Zygos (1700 m.) 
above Metsovo. But this route has little relevance to 


Macedonia and is of interest to communications between 
Thessaly and Epirus. 

Further north there is no route between Epirus and 
Macedonia apart from the shepherds’ tracks across the 
saddles of the Pindos range. The modern Greek-Albanian 
border crosses the Pindos range at Mt. Grammos. Here, in 
the area of the Prespa Lakes (Great and Little) the moun- 
tain barrier lies further to the west. Mt. Grammos 
lengthens into the Morava chain (1779 m.) which 
dominates the town of Korytsa (Korcé) on the east. This 
range extends northwards between Great Prespa and lake 
Ochrid (ancient Lychnitis), to the Livaniskos (Xerovouni 
or Mali i Thaté, the white mountain of the Albanians). Bet- 
ween the two mountains the Devoli (ancient Eordaikos) 
valley provides a broad and easy thoroughfare towards 


central Albania. But though today lake Maliq which ос- - 


cupies this valley has receded, its marshy shore for a long 
time was an important obstacle to communication with the 
areas round Berat and Elbasan. 

Throughout this entire frontier region of Macedonia the 
relief has the form of successive corridors amongst which 
the roads must dodge about in order to gain any ground. 
Thus the course of the Devoli between Mt. Morava and 
Livaniskos is in a way screened from the east by the Ver- 
non range, whose highest point is Mt. Vitsi (2128 m.). This 
range extends north into Yugoslavia and includes Mt. 
Peristeri (2000 m.). During antiquity this constituted a sort 
of frontier march of Macedonia towards the west. 

The Via Egnatia, which we shall discuss later, skirts Mt. 
Peristeri to the north, passing between it and Mt. 
Planenska (1933 m.). 


From the North: the nort henn passes. 
From Skopje (on the site of ancient Scupi, capital of Dar- 
dania, and some 40 km. north of the frontier of ancient 
Macedonia) there are two easy routes to the north — the 
westernmost is drained by a tributary of the Axios, the 
Lepenac, which rises in the Kossovo valley. However, the 
main route opens up further east, that of PreSevo- 
Kumanovo. The watershed of Presevo, less than 400 m. 
high. makes for an easy connection between the Danube 
basin and the Aegean. It is thus from the Serbian side that 
access to Macedonia is easiest. 


Toithe east: itine bulgarian отоор о d 
To the east the mountains are particularly rugged. The pre- 
sent Bulgarian-Yugoslav frontier runs along the mountain 
tops, the highest of which is Osogovo (2252 m.). The road 
from Skopje to Sofia via Kyustendil passes north of Os- 
ogovo by a pass at 1192 m., following the line of a Roman 
road. 

The most savage obstacles, however, lie further east, the 
Rhodope Mts. which are divided into two main massifs, the 
Rila and the Pirin, both of which are sufficiently high 
(more than 2900 m.) to have the Alpine type landscape, 
with lakes of glacial origin and corries where the snow lies 
for a long time even at the beginning of summer. The Pirin 
range is the lower of these mountains, despite the fact that 
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I. The heart of Macedonia is the littoral plain of Thessalonike these rivers has considerably altered the coastline in historic 
stretching inland from the Thermaic Gulf, across which flow the times. The hinterland, especially to the north-west, is parcelled 
rivers Haliakmon, Loudias and Gallikos. Alluvium deposited by ош into mountain ranges separated by plains. Access to 


Its peak. Mt. Vichren. reaches 2915 m. The Rila range INTERNAL COMMUNICATION 

boasts the highest summit of the Balkan peninsula. Mt. 

Musala (2925 m.) Both Rila and Pirin block advance The general structure of the relief does not make internal 
istwards. The two rivers. Strymon (Strouma) and Nestos communication within Macedonia easy. Except for short 

(Mus 1) force communication southward so effectively that distances, the valleys are never very wide: gorges are fre- 

the main route to the east passes close to the Aegean shore. quently encountered. which the road must avoid at the cost 
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Macedonia is difficult from both ihe south (Thessaly) and west 
(Epirus), but relatively easy from the norih, Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria via the Axios and Sirymon valleys. 


of long detours. Moreover. the mountain massifs. 
notwithstanding the limited area they cover, frequently ter- 
minate in steep escarpments, so much so that it is 
necessary to skirt them, because it is impossible to go over 
them easily. 

In general, north-south communication is easier than 


east-west. owing to the river system: the Axios (Vardar) 
like the Strymon (Strouma) and the Nestos (Mesta) follow 
a roughly north-south direction. 

From Skopje the Axios flows across the plain of Tikves. 
passing Titov Veles (the ancient Bylazora). On the plain 
stands the modern town of Gradsko. In antiquity the town 
of Stoboi was an important staging point on the Roman 
road which descended the valley. At this point the Axios is 
fed from the west bank by its tributary. the Crna Reka (an- 
cient Erigon) which drains the vast basin of Pelagonia. Its 
valley does not form a line of communication, because it is 
divided by gorges which are today utilized as near natural 
dams for the production of hydro-electric power. 
Downstream. another gorge opens up. Demir Kapu. which 
stretches some 20 kms. The Turkish words mean Iron 
Gates. Beyond Gevgelija and the ‘gorge of the gypsies’ 
over which passes the modern Greek-Yugoslav frontier. 
the Axios valley becomes progressively wider and wider. 

Until about 1925 there was still much marshland and 
several lakes. such as that of Amatovo. The Axios flows 
into the Thermaic Gulf along a straight course. virtually 
due south. which in its lowest part is entirely man-made: 
for a long time the Axios flowed south-east and at its delta 
merged with the waters of the Gallikos (ancient 
Echedoros). The quantity of alluvium brought down by the 
Axios threatened to choke the port of Thessalonike and for 
this reason its mouth was artificially diverted southwards. 
The entire lower plain is formed from the combined alluvial 
deposits of the Gallikos. the Axios and the Haliakmon. The 
coast line. marshy and shifting, extends southwards year 
by year. Inland. lagoons and lakes have been steadily 
drained by long and costly works. Heavy sodden soils have 
never favoured communication: the ancient routes traver- 
sed the plain on its northern side. 

The Strymon valley is far from having the same impor- 
tance for communications as that of the Axios. 
Nevertheless. from the north it ensures the link with the 
lateral connection leading from Nis (Roman Naissus) to 
Sofia (Roman Sardica) and on to Byzantium. 

Moving downstream. the connection with the Aegean 
Sea presents difficulties. Below the Blagoevgrad basin the 
river enters the Kresna gorge (Kresnenska Klissoura). 
famous because of the battles between Greeks and Bulgars 
in 1913. At Petrič the Strymon (Strouma) is joined by the 
Stroumitsa whose lower reaches only have belonged to 
Bulgaria from 1918. 

Further south. the Strymon negotiates another obstacle. 
the Belacica massif (Kerkine in Greek). whose peak 
reaches 2029 m.. via the Roupel gorge. This marks the 
Bulgarian-Greek frontier. and was the scene of fierce 
fighting between Greeks and Germans in the Second 
World War. Unlike the Axios which. from its entry to 
Greece until it reaches the sea. meets no physical obstacle. 
the Strymon before joining the sea at the site of the ancient 
city of Amphipolis. has to flow through one last gorge. It is 
scarcely surprising that in these conditions its waters 
become obstructed in the Serres (ancient Serrhai) basin. 
and even at the beginning of this century formed a very ex- 
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tensive lake. lake Achinos. surrounded by marshes for over 
50 kms. The outlet to the Gulf of Orphanos (Strymonic 
Gulf) has been enlarged and the flood water channelled 
into lake Kerkine in the north-west of the basin. 


LATERAL COMMUNICATIONS 


The Via Egnatia 


The orientation of the relief does not favour west-east 
communication: nevertheless this traffic was of vital im- 
portance for centuries and yet. even at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. the only route even remotely possible for 
wheeled traffic out of European Turkey followed the line of 
the ancient Via Egnatia. Today. however. the importance 
of this line of communication has considerably diminished. 
largely for political reasons. 

The Via Egnatia originated at Dvrrachion: in its first 
stage it negotiated the Shkumbin valley and skirted lake 
Ochrid to the north. Its line is now preserved in one of the 
onlv two roads which link Albania to the outside world. At 
Struga. the Via Egnatia crosses the river Black Drin. Via 
the pass of Bukovo (1190 m.). the small town of Resen and 
the pass of Diavato (1169 m.). it descends to Bitola 
(Monastir) which lies at the foot of Mt. Peristeri. close to 
the site of ancient Herakleia. another ancient town on the 
Via Egnatia and thence to the plain of Pelagonia. the 
largest of the inland basins. covering more than 1000 sq. 
kms. 

Thereafter the Via Egnatia is forced to play leap-frog to 
make anv progress eastwards across inhospitable terrain — 
punch-bowls. denuded mountains and basins. partly oc- 
cupied by lakes without outflows. 

The Via Egnatia winds alongside lake Vegoritis (ancient 
Bokeritis) leaving Mt. Vermion (ancient Bermion) (2052 
m.) to the south. Through the pass of Edessa it reaches the 
central Macedonian plain. 

Until Thessalonike there is no obstacle in the relief. 
because flat. open and level countryside stretches all the 
way to the common delta of the rivers Gallikos. Axios and 
Haliakmon. But until recently. this beautiful plain was 
marshland. and before that there was a lake. lake Loudias. 
The Via Egnatia was forced to skirt this lake on its 
northern side in the lee of the gentle slopes of the hills 
which flank the southern edge of the Paikon massif. The 
draining of lake Loudias took place in the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

Having reached Thessalonike. the Via Egnatia crosses 
the hills which stretch north-west of Mt. Chortiatis (ancient 


4 2. Aerial photograph of Mt. Olympos, the traditional boundary 
between Thessaly and Macedonia. The only routes past lav 
through the Vale of Tempe or over the Pass of Petra and 
Voloustana. 


J. The river Peneios as it flows across the plain between lower 
Olympos and Mt. Ossa, before it enters the sea.p 
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Kissos. 1200 m.). It then descends to the valley occupied 
bv the vast lakes of Langada (ancient Koroneia) and Volvi 
(ancient Bolbe) with their ill-defined marshy edges. It runs 
south of these. but to the north of the steep hills which 
define the northern edge of the Chalkidike plateau. 

Here in antiquity was the town of Apollonia. The fron- 
tier of Macedonia must have run along the line of the Ren- 
tina gorge. shaded by plane trees. through which the out- 
flow from lake Volvi makes its way to the Strymonic Gulf. 
In antiquity the mouth of the Strymon marked the site of 
Amphipolis: it was a remarkable site. for on three sides the 
town was protected by the Strymon whose gorge it com- 
manded. A few kilometres awav are the ruins of the port of 
Eion. a town which played an important role in the ex- 
ploitation of the Mt. Pangaion gold mines. It is surprising 
that there is no modern town here. 

Leaving the Gulf. the Via Egnatia climbed through the 
successive vallevs of two short coastal water courses which 
drained a vallev between Mt. Pangaion to the north and 
Mt. Symbolon to the south. It then descended into the 
Drama basin. It had to avoid the extensive marshes on the 
edge of which stood the town of Philippi. another ancient 
town with no modern successor. The marsh extended to a 
narrow but steep mountain ridge on the coast. The road 
traverses it to descend to the ancient town of Neapolis on 
the site of which is now the modern port of Kavala in the 
shelter of a rocky promontory. 

From there eastwards the route follows the coast. soon 
to arrive at the vast delta of the Nestos which for a long 
time was marshy. forested and fringed with lagoons. To 
avoid these difficulties the road kept its distance from the 
lower part of the plain. passing instead over the hills which 
flank it. to cross the Nestos at the head of the delta into 
Thrace. 


A LAND APART: 


THE CHALKIDIKE PENINSULA 


Chalkidike is an area unique for Macedonia. The penin- 
sula. though hilly. is nowhere very high except for the 
magnificent pyramid of Mt. Athos (2033 m.) on the 
easternmost of its three prongs. Otherwise the average 
height is below 1000 m. except at two points. Mt. Chor- 
tiatis. east of Thessalonike and Mt. Cholomon (1165 m.) at 
the centre of the peninsula. 

Until the reign of Philip II. this area remained outside 
the mainstream of Macedonian life. its interests always 
tending towards southern Greece. 


RELIEF AND FRONTIERS 


One factor remains constant in the siting of the frontiers 
of Macedonia — the particularly important role played by 
gorges (klissoura as both the Greeks and the neighbouring 
Slav people call them). 

In antiquity. for long centuries. Macedonian domination 


did not extend further east than the gorge of Rentina which 
closes the entry to the Strymonic Gulf. On the north, in the 
Axios valley, the frontier between Dardania and Paionia, 
which Philip II subjected to Macedonia, ran along the 
gorge now called Veleska Klissoura. slightly to the north of 
the modern town of Titov Veles. 

In the twentieth century the southern frontier of 
Bulgaria, determined in 1878, runs along the Kresnenska 
Klissoura; it was here that Greeks and Bulgars confronted 
each other in 1913 during the second Balkan War. After 
the end of hostilities, another gorge, the Roupel, was adop- 
ted as the frontier. 

On the Axios, the Greek-Yugoslav frontier runs across 
the Gevgelija gorge. The case of the Pelagonia basin alone 
is exceptional; now divided between Yugoslavia and 
Greece, the border runs across the plain. 

Basing a frontier on the line of a gorge offers advan- 
tages; it facilitates the control of crossings while troop 
movements to its rear may be concealed. Conversely, fron- 
tiers in mountainous territory are usually both less well- 
defined and more restrictive. Such territory is often in- 
habited by people whose livelihood depends on pastoral ac- 
tivity, for whom freedom of movement. both for them- 
selves and for their flocks is essential. For them. both sides 
of the mountain are the same and the real distinction lies 
between the higher land where the summer pastures are to 
be found and the lower, winter, pastures. Thus the strict 
political frontiers of the twentieth century act in moun- 
tainous regions as a source of irritation for populations 
whose way of life is not related to limited territory 


CLIMATIC DISPOSITIONS 


A region on the fringes of the Mediterranean world 


The Mediterranean world is often defined in terms of the 
culture of the olive. Though specialists may have objec- 
tions to the choice of a cultivated plant to determine fronti- 
ers of physical geography. nevertheless the areas in which 
the olive grows have the advantage of being immediately 
definable, however approximately. 

In Thessaly the olive grows on the Aegean coast though 
not above the 100 m. contour on the western slope of Mt. 
Ossa. Over the Macedonian border, the olive is rare on the 
lower slopes of Mt. Olympos, and absent from the plain of 
Katerini; it reappears near the site of ancient Pydna. 

It grows along the Chalkidike littoral, especially on the 
Kassandra peninsula, and it covers large areas on the 
island of Thasos. 

In the hinterland the olive is almost non-existent. the 
only place where trees have been planted being the 
Prodromos monastery sited in a very sheltered valley 
north-east of Serres where the groves have given their 
name to the settlement, Elaion (the olive grove). 

Thus the Mediterranean climate in the strict sense of the 
term is limited to the peninsula and the islands. Everywhere 
else continental influences predominate. 


Continental influences 


The inhabitants of Macedonia are well acquainted with 
the ‘Vardaris’, the cold wind which blows down the Axios 
valley or from the Sar mountains which in a few hours can 
bring about a drop in temperature of as much as ten 
degrees, producing rain and snow showers in spring, and 
sometimes severe frosts. 

The effects of the relationship of mountain chains and 
basins are to be observed in climatological conditions, par- 
ticularly rainfall. Everywhere the basins are sheltered from 
atmospheric disturbances which pass over the Aegean Sea 
and hurl themselves against the mountains creating north- 
easterly winds. The Morava-Axios valley has less than 600 
mm. annual rainfall. Similar figures are found for the 
Thessalonike basin. No meteorological station in any 
basin, even at considerable altitudes, records more than 
700 mm. — (Kastoria 562 mm., Ptolemais 575 mm.. 
Kozani 630 mm.). 

In contrast, high ground receives much more rain. In the 
Sar Planina and the mountains above the Prespa lakes and 
lake Ochrid annual precipitation exceeds 1500 mm. while 
in the mountains of central and eastern Macedonia annual 
rainfall averages 100 mm., and less than that the along 
mountains of its Bulgarian frontier. 

The effects of the continental climate prevailing in 
Macedonia are felt in the seasonal distribution of precipita- 
tion. Continental zones are characterized by plentiful sum- 
mer rain. Thus it is surprising to observe that the percen- 
tage of summer rain in the year's total does not differ 
noticeably between Belgrade. Sofia and Thessalonike. 


Sofia 
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Belgrade 
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Skopje Thessalonike Kozani 
18% 17% 20% 


Percentage of summer rainfall in the annual rainfall total 


But a continental climate is more than the pattern of 
precipitation; it is also a matter of temperature. The inland 
basins of Macedonia, often at high altitudes and always 
mountain-rimmed have the characteristic cold and snowy 
winters. Kozani and Kastoria have a January mean of 1.6° 
and Florina only 0.4° C. 

On the other hand, summer temperatures are very high, 
especially in the basins: 23.5° in July at Skopje: 22.6° at 
Bitola; 23.1° at Kozani and 23.6° at Kastoria, even though 
the last three towns are at altitudes between 600 and 670m. 

This produces the high annual averages typical of con- 
tinental climates. 


Sofia 
20.6° 


Athens 
18.3° 


Thessalonike 
20.8° 


Bitola 
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Skopje 
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211285 


Mean annual average temperatures: (the difference between the lowest 
and the highest mean temperatures). 


It is noticeable that Thessalonike. though coastal. also 
has a high average: it is as though central Europe stretched 
right to the Aegean Sea. 
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Maritime influences 


Influences from the south make themselves felt and 
clash with those from the north on the Macedonian littoral. 
They prevail over Chalkidike and further east over a 
coastal strip only a few kilometres wide as far as the 
Nestos. and over the isle of Thasos. Moving inland. 
maritime influences temper the winter: the proximity of the 
Mediterranean produces the mild rainy winter climate of 
the Serres and Drama basins and of the plain of 
Thessalonike. It is this mildness which permits the growth 
of grass in the cooler months. and thus invites the descent 
of flocks from the upland pastures. The Mediterranean in- 
fluence is also at work in the brevity of the transition from 
season to season (spring and autumn): winter gives way 
abruptly to summer. 

This is whv. if to the Greeks Macedonia appears as a 
northern region with a harsh climate. the vallev of the 
Axios for Yugoslavs and that of the Strymon for the 
Bulgarians are vested with the magic of the south linked to 
a warmth and a luminosity unknown in the regions further 
north. 


Two Maeedonian rivers: the Axios and the Haliakmon 


The character of Macedonian rivers is formed jointly by 
the lie of the land and by climatic patterns. From source to 
mouth Macedonian rivers pass from basin to basin 
switching from sections with a slow rate of flow and easv 
descent to sections with a rapid rate in the gorges. 

Such is the Axios. whose total length is three hundred 
and seventy-six kms.. three hundred in Yugoslavia and 
seventy-six in Greece. The river passes through four major 
gorges and its principal tributary. the Crna which drains 
Pelagonia also flows through deep gorges before its con- 
fluence with the Axios. The flow of water over the year in 
the rivers reflects the rainfall pattern. But although rainfall 
shows an autumn high. the river maximum occurs in spr- 
ing. in other words at the time when heavy rainfall and 
melting snows coincide. The summer low is very marked. 
for summer rain. not inconsiderable as we have seen above. 
evaporates rapidly because of the high air temperature and 
low humidity. It thus does not enter the drainage network. 

In addition to this. the irregularity from year to vear is 
great. so much so that the average annual flow of the 
Axios. estimated 164m? per sec. at Gevgelija presents 
enormous peaks (1851 m? per sec.) and extreme lows 
(16m? per sec. in 1925). 

The Haliakmon. two hundred and ninety-seven kms.. is 
the longest Greek river. It has an average flow rather less 
high (54 m? per ѕес.). The pattern follows that of the Axios. 
but snowfalls on the mountains surrounding its valley are 
less heavy and so their thaw plays less part. On the other 
hand. karst springs with a constant volume. help to boost 
the summer drops. 

The existence of a relatively well supplied hydrographic 

etwork is not without interest to man. But few dams have 
en built across Macedonian rivers: seven in Yugoslavia 


in the Axios valley (of which two are on the Crna): two in 
Greece. one on the Haliakmon at Imera and the other. 
much smaller. on the Edessaios above Edessa. The current 
of Macedonian rivers is slow and irregular. To overcome 
such irregularities it would be necessarv to construct reser- 
voir dams of huge capacity. But. on a river like the Axios. 
such a dam would require the submerging of a large 
acreage as well as the loss of even more arable land on 
which the barrage would be built. Schemes have therefore 
been abandoned. On the other hand the rivers can be easily 
used for irrigation whether by pumping in the phreatic 
zones or by direct diversion of water to agricultural use. 


THE TAMED ENVIRONMENT 


From the geological disposition to mineral exploitation 


Macedonia lies on the Aegean side of the Dinaric Alps. 
here known by geologists as ^Hellenids.. It has long been . 
established that the Hellenids are arranged in a parallel 
series with a north-west/south-east orientation. 

Between the Pindos and the Rhodope. Macedonia is a 
complex zone where the present relief forms have resulted 
mainly from the rifts and fractures which occurred in the 
Tertiary and Quaternary eras. The massifs are raised 
zones. the basins collapsed zones. while the slopes which 
bound them are situated on the verv line of the fracture. 
There is still considerable seismic activity: the earthquakes 
which hit Thessalonike in 1978 bear witness to the per- 
sistence of the instability which is not a characteristic only 
of Macedonia but one which spreads over the whole of 
Greece. 

The geological formation of Macedonia has determined 
the apportionment of its mineral wealth and of its arable 
land. Of precious metals. gold is to be found in the Gallikos 
valley and of course. at Mt. Pangaion from which it has 
been mined since antiquity. There is also gold at Stratoniki 
in Chalkidike and at Servia. south-east of Kozani. But the 
quantities extracted today are negligible. and without 
economic significance. though this was not so in antiquity. 
Iron is present on the isle of Thasos. It was discovered af- 
ter 1945 and mining is intermittent. [ron pyrites are found 
at Madem Lakkos in Chalkidike. where there is also lead. 
mined since the Middle Ages. The word Madem is Turkish 
and means both mine and metal. 

Macedonia also possesses manganese beds in the 
Drama region. Extensive magnesium deposits are exploited 
in the Chalkidike peninsula. particularly at Baudos. At Mt. 
Bourinos. south-east of Kozani. there are appreciable 
quantities of chromite. Numerous small mines and deposits 
which are not worked could be added to this list. 

Naturally. before the twentieth century. interest was cen- 
tred on precious metals. iron. lead. zinc and tin. The other 
minerals (chrome. nickel) used nowadavs as alloys of iron 
were not sought after until very recentlv. 


4. The central Macedonian plain, close to the ruins of ancient 
Pella. Until recently this plain was virtually marshland. 
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3. Over the centuries the alluvial deposits of the rivers 
Haliakmon, Loudias and Gallikos have brought about great 
changes in the coastline at the head of the Thermaic Gulf. The 


Mineral fuel sources should also be included. though the 
deposits of natural gas and oil petroleum located off 
Thasos have only recently been exploited. By contrast 
lignite. one of the main sources of energy in Greece. is pre- 
sent in deposits in the inland basins. 


Geology and Arable Land 


Arable land represents approximately 3096 of the entire 
surface area of Greek Macedonia. a proportion which 
covers wide local variations (6296 of the eparchy of Yan- 
nitsa and only 1496 of Grevena). 

There is a close link between the composition of the soil 
and its cultivation — those most heavily tilled are the most 
recently deposited alluvial soils of the plains at sea level 
(the plains of central Macedonia and Katerini). beginning 
with the highest alluviums. i.e those furthest removed from 
recurring floods. The same is true in the inland basins 
(Serres. Drama) close to the sea. and in the upland plains 
of the hinterland — the Florina basin. the Ptolemais- 
Kozani corridor. 

In contrast. in these plains and basins. the marshy soils 
have been far slower to be brought under cultivation 
because thev were heavy and were subject to seasonal 
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1900 A.D. 


maps above show four successive phases in the silting up, from 
Prehistoric times through antiquity to the beginning of the 20th 
century. 


flooding — such is the case in the Philippi marshes in the 
Drama basin. those surrounding lake Achinos in the Serres 
basin. of the 'valtos! (=marsh) at the outflow of the Yan- 
nitsa lake in the central Macedonian plain. Marshes are 
also to be found in the upland basins: for example at 
Sarigól south of Ptolemais and those near Florina which 
extend beyond the frontier into Yugoslav Pelagonia. 

These marshy soils have the excellent property of not 
drving out in summer as long as they are properly drained. 

The soils on the hills are very unevenly exploited. though 
they have the advantage of being relatively sandy and light. 
For long given over to grazing flocks. they have often been 
brought under cultivation and provide good land for the 
growing of cereal crops: such is the case. for example on 
the Pydna hills dividing the Katerini plain from that of cen- 
tral Macedonia. It holds good also for the hills round 
Goumenissa which bound the Axios valley below the gorge 
of Gevgelija. These rich soils. though dry. today carry 
cereal crops. 


Vegetation Zones 


The present distribution of the vegetation in part results 
from natural conditions. in part from the activity of man. 


The only area of Macedonia where in its natural state 
vegetation of a Mediterranean type is to be found is on the 
three prongs of the Chalkidike peninsula and the linking 
coastal strip. Only there is the lentisc found and of course 
the olive fairly thickly distributed. 

The natural covering of the holm-oak (Quercus ilex) 
and the Kermes oak (Quercus coccifera) is much more 
commonly found. It covers much of the shore with the ex- 
ception of the delta areas. | 

The Mediterranean forest covering is not in fact found 
except on relatively steep slopes. Overall Chalkidike is 
forested, apart from the south-west coast of the Kassandra 
peninsula. 

Most of the rest of Macedonia is the domain of decid- 
uous oaks. most noticeably the White or Downy Oak 
(Quercus pubescens). About the 1000 m. contour the oak 
gives way to tracts of mountain forestation. 

Above this level and making allowance for a multitude 
of local variations. one finds three successive stages of 
vegetation. The first zone extends from the 1000 m. con- 
tour to the 2000 m. contour. It consists of trees which have 
spread from central Europe. In this belt one finds the sweet 
chestnut. sometimes in magnificent groves (like that of 
Skotina on the lower Olympos) or on the range of moun- 
tains situated west of Florina. But there are other trees 
besides the chestnut — conifers. also of northern origin like 
the spruce on the borders of Thrace or the Austrian black 
pine (Pinus nigra) on the Pindos. on Mt. Olympos and in 
the Pierian mountains. on Mts. Paikon and Kaimakchalan 
and even in Chalkidike and on Mt. Pangaion. 

Above that the sweet chestnut and. locally. the black 
pine are replaced, if the height of the mountain is sufficient. 
by one of the most beautiful trees in Greece. the Bosnian 
pine (Pinus leucodermis) with a white translucent bark. It 
grows only at considerable altitudes for example on Mt. 
Olympos and elsewhere between 1600-1700 m. and 2100- 
2200 m. 

Higher up. the trees thin out. become less tall and 
gradually give way to dwarf junipers and then to alpine 
pastures. 


Denudation of vegetation 


The layering of vegetation just described may leave the 
impression that Macedonia is tree-covered. However. the 
traveller passing through the region is struck by the ab- 
sence of forest and by the prominence of bare slopes. We 
have already stressed that both plains and basins are 
almost entirely under tillage and have been for a very long 
time. It is thus useless to search for evidence of the original 
vegetation. 

Вир the stripping of the vegetal cover is not limited to the 
areas under cultivation: Macedonia also has large areas of 
denuded mountain slopes. 

The coastal region is far from being the barest. despite 
the fact that the Mediterranean forestation is considered to 
have only a tenuous hold. Chalkidike remains very 


wooded. with dense pine forests on the Sithonian penin- 
sula: thick sweet chestnut groves continue to be an impor- 
tant asset of the Mount Athos monasteries. In the hin- 
terland. woodland has very often given ground to maquis 
and then to garrigue. Moreover. the highest tree level is 
almost never a natural limit. but the result of over-grazing. 


THE CHANGING LANDSCAPE IN HISTORICAL TIMES 
Deforestation 


In the Classical era vast forests clothed the Macedonian 
mountains. The most heavily exploited were the forests of 
Chalkidike and the Rhodope Mts. because of their prox- 
imity to ports from which timber could be shipped 
elsewhere. There is considerable evidence for this. 

The historian Hammond indicates the extent of 
woodland. particularly in Pieria which even today is 
amongst the most heavily wooded areas of Macedonia. He 
also summarizes the diversity of sources which indicate the 
forest-dwelling fauna — the bear, the deer. the wild ox and 
the wild boar. — which not only encourage hunting. but 
also the survival of predatory animals. for example lions 
and lynx. Herodotos records their presence on Mt. 
Dysoron (east of Kilkis) and Xenophon in the Pindos. 
Hunting scenes are repeatedly depicted in mosaics. in par- 
ticular of lions hunted with the javelin. 

Dense forest land corresponded to a period when 
Macedonia had only thinly spaced human settlement: the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods were an age when the den- 
sity of settlement increased. 


The silting of the Thermaic Gulf 


Struck's theory that the Thermaic Gulf silted up and its 
coastline formed as a result of concentrated alluvial deposi- 
tion which took place in the later centuries of the Roman 
period has never really been questioned. On it Hammond 
bases his account of the road network. 

In the Neolithic period and at the beginning of the 
Bronze Age the Thermaic Gulf must be imagined as a very 
deep inlet. stretching almost to the sites of Pella and Nea 
Nikomedeia. viz. to the limit of the alluvial deposits and the 
conglomerate clays and sands of the Neogenous period. 
From the fifth to the first centuries B.C. the deltas of the 
Haliakmon. Axios and Gallikos advanced further and 
further into the Gulf as marshland spread over its head. 
Towards the end of the Roman period (second-third cen- 
turies A.D.). an intense period of alluviation imprisoned 
lake Loudias. 


After the Roman period 


Macedonia did not again know the stability she had en- 
joved under the kingdom of Macedonia and under Roman 
rule. The misfortunes which struck certainly led to a 
decrease in population. The advent of the Turks in the 
fourteenth century introduced new stock into the Macedo- 
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nian villages and countryside which led to the redistribu- 
tion which appears on the ethnographic map of 1912. the 
date at which southern Macedonia was incorporated into 
Greece, 

Studies in progress show that river beds started to 
deepen from the end of the sixteenth century. whereas there 
had been a long period of stability from the end of the 
Roman period. At the beginning of the twentieth century 
lake Loudias. known then as the lake of Yannitsa. was no 
more than an extensive shallow swamp. bound to be filled 
up soon as the cones of the Haliakmon and Axios deltas 
increased in size. swollen by erosion in their basins. 

At the same time there was erosion on a wide scale. 
Thus it came about that the Haliakmon sank ten metres 
below its alluvial deposits. and then below these to bed- 
rock. 


Possible explanations: teetonie movements, 
climatie ehanges and cultivation 


Three factors can be used to explain ecological 
evolution: tectonic movements. climatic changes and the 
cultivation of the land by man. It is not easy to know to 
which of these factors the spectacular phenomenon of the 
silting up of the Thermaic Gulf should be attributed. Is it 
perhaps a slowing-down of a movement of subsidence 
which made itself felt progressively through the plain of 
central Macedonia and the Axios and Haliakmon deltas? 
Is it connected to a more arid climatic phase during which 
the vegetation. more readily laid bare. could not protect the 
soil to the same extent and thus permitted large-scale ero- 
sion? Or. lastly. is it connected to an appreciable increase 
in population expressed in an increase in the cultivated 
area of the steep slopes. again resulting in erosion? In the 
absence of cores from the alluvial deposits on the plain. it is 
impossible to answer this question. but it is not impossible 
that all three factors worked together. 


THE EXTENT OF STAGNANT WATER AND MALARIA 
Swamps 


At the beginning of the twentieth centurv stagnant water 
covered a large area. In Yugoslavia vast swamps covered 
Pelagonia. their southern edge bordering the Greek fron- 
tier. The situation was no better in Greek Macedonia: the 
banks of both Great and Little Prespa were marshv. as 
were parts of the Kozani-Ptolemais corridor. where there 
are several deep lakes (for example Vegoritis). and the fens 
of the Sarigól. Further west. lake Kastoria was also marsh- 
fringed. To the east the waters of the Drama basin fed the 
immense swamps round Philippi and those of the Serres 
basin supplied lakes Achinos and Butkovo (ancient 
Prasias). The valley which runs from the Thermaic to the 
Strymonic Gulf shelters lakes with ill-defined shores. 
Langada and Volvi. 

The greatest area of marshland lav in central 

Í onia. Parallel to the left bank of the river Axios are 
еа lakes of Amatovo and Ardjane which served 


to catch the flood waters. Downstream from Aridaia the 
Surrounding region was marshy in winter because the river 
which drains the area. the Moglenitsa. had difficulty in 
flowing through the gorges to reach the central plain where 
water really came into its own. The swamp (or lake) of 
Yannitsa formed a vast depression. 5 m. above sea-level. 
Its ever-changing muddy edges were scored by artificial 
channels at right-angles to the shore. serving as drainage 
channels. into which the boats of fishermen penetrated in 
the cooler months. In effect. from June onwards. the fisher- 
men could not spend the night there because of the mos- 
quitoes. 


Mosquitoes and Malaria 


Not all species of mosquito are carriers of malaria. But 
amongst them the anophele was both common and redoub- 
table. The lack of maintenance of ditches. the total absence 
of any thought-out drainage policy and the socio-economic 
system of chiftlik have all contributed to worsen the 
sanitary conditions over the later centuries of Turkish 
domination. so that the anophele found an ideal habitat. 

At the beginning of this century. malaria was not con- 
fined to the low-lying coastal regions. The entire popula- 
tion of the areas round the Haliakmon and the Axios es- 
tuaries was afflicted. certainly. but the disease was also 
found round lake Kastoria. lakes Prespa and even in the 
mountains of Yugoslav Macedonia. 


MAN AND THE NATURAL ENVIRONMENT 


It is easy to see that in Macedonia Nature has not con- 
ferred her blessings without also bestowing drawbacks. 

The basins frequently have heavy soils. and are malaria 
infested — facts which recent prosperity should not be 
allowed to obscure: they did not lend themselves to easy 
exploitation by people with only limited technical means at 
their disposal. The realization of their maximum potential 
demanded more than just the mastery of tools. It required 
a political power sufficiently solidly based to be able to 
plan and to implement drainage works and to enforce their 
maintenance. Macedonia has rarely enjoyed such direc- 
tion. 

The mountains were for a long time regarded as an inex- 
haustible source of timber and pasture. Abusive assarting 
has resulted in the bare slopes so characteristic of inland 
Macedonia. However. the natural conditions are 
propitious: it is to be noted that in the very beautiful sweet 
chestnut groves round Florina. most of the trees are less 
than twenty years old and regeneration is speedy. 
Reconstruction of a balanced natural environment could 
therefore be achieved by placing limits on grazing rights 
and by good forest management. Errors to be seen with 
hindsight can yet be remedied with foresight. 


6. The mouth of the river Axios. The cones slowly forming from 
the alluvial deposits appear clearly. 


ANCIENT 
MACEDONIA 


EARLY YEARS 


THE CULTURES 


During the past century chance finds and systematic ex- 
cavation have revealed the rich variety of prehistoric 
cultures in Macedonia and demonstrated that this region 
has had its own identity in almost every period despite 
plentiful evidence of contact and exchange with neighbour- 
ing areas to the north and south. As a bridge between the 
Aegean and southern Greece on the one hand and the 
Balkans and the Danube valley on the. other. Macedonia 
has provided specialists working in every region of south- 
east Europe with valuable cultural and chronological links 
which help to establish the pattern of civilization and its 
spread. 

Nevertheless. before any attempt is made to reconstruct 
a ‘historical account from the archaeological evidence or 
to deduce movements of population within the area or into 
it from outside. it should be clearly recognized that as vet 
none of the districts of Macedonia shows a continuous se- 
quence of settlement. nor is it likely that generalizations 
drawn from a single area can necessarily be applied to all 
the different landscapes and climatic regimes of this large 
province. Considerable local variation can be expected bet- 
ween the Haliakmon valley in the south and the Axios in 
the north. from the upland basin of Korytsa (Korcé) and 
the Crna valley in the west to the landlocked Drama plain 
in the east. or from the Balkan climate of the hills and 
vallevs to the Mediterranean coast of Chalkidike. It is clear 
from the early history of Macedon that separate clans or 


tribes controlled each district until the monarchs of the 


\rgead dynasty imposed their hegemony by force. There is 
no reason to suppose that there was greater unity in the 
prel ric period. 
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Until the scale of research increases. whether by study 
of existing finds. bv topographical and environmental sur- 
vev or bv excavation. anv account which summarizes the 
earlv historv of the settlement of Macedonia. as indeed that 
which follows. should be regarded as provisional. 
Macedonia is probably as well explored as her neighbours. 
but a single excavation within or near her borders could 
bring to light evidence which would radically change our 
understanding of her past. The facts will remain the same. 
but the inferences from them тау have to be discarded. 


THE PALAEOLITHIC AND NEOLITHIC PERIODS 


The earliest periods of man’s settlement of Greece are 
sull poorly known. Two fine flaked stone hand-axes found 
to the south of Siatista near Palaiokastron. in western 
Macedonia.! and human and animal skeletal remains 
found in association with chipped stone tools in a cave 
near Petralona in Chalkidike.* indicate human activity in 
Macedonia in the Palaeolithic period. perhaps fifty thou- 
sand vears ago (figs. 7.8). The bones of bear and deer 
found in the Petralona cave suggest the kind of animals 
which provided such early groups of hunters with part of 
their diet. 

Agriculture. stockraising and permanent settlements ap- 
pear to have been introduced to Greece as part of the 
spread of the neolithic economy which was probably 
developed in western Iran and northern Syria and had 
reached Anatolia by c. 8000 B.C. The routes by which 
these innovations reached Knossos in central Crete. 
Franchthi in the Argolid. Argissa in central Thessaly and 
Nea Nikomedeia in western Macedonia are uncertain. but 


radio-carbon dates indicate a similar period at each site. c. 
6000 B.C. These settlements have produced evidence for a 
mixed subsistence economy. The inhabitants kept sheep 
and goats, which were not native to the Greek landscape. 
and a smaller number of cattle and pigs: they cultivated the 
primitive wheats einkorn and emmer. different varieties of 
barley. and legumes such as vetch. peas and lentils. The 
presence of other forms of wheat developed by the selective 
practices of harvesting. threshing and sowing. is a further 
indication that cereal agriculture was brought to Greece af- 
ter a lengthy period of use in another area, rather than 
locally evolved. Hunting does not seem to play a very im- 
portant role in the economy though wild fruits such as 
pistachio, almonds and berries were collected in season. 

Unlike the earliest excavated settlements in southern 
Greece where aceramic strata have been discovered. the 
first occupants of Nea Nikomedeia? and of Anza.' one 
hundred and twenty-five km. to the north near Stip. were 
already making simple forms of pottery vessels. The ware 
was well-prepared, hand-shaped (as indeed was the great 
majority of prehistoric pottery from Macedonia). bur- 
nished and then evenly fired to produce a red or buff 
coloured surface. The shapes include hemispherical bowls 
with flat bases or low feet and small jars with slightly con- 
stricted necks. Pierced suspension lugs or rudimentary lug- 
handles enabled the pots to be hung or grasped more 
readily. Some of the pottery was simply decorated with 
rectilinear patterns before firing: at Anza these were 
predominantly in white on red in the same manner as the 
Early Neolithic Starčevo culture of the middle Danube 
region, while red paint on a cream or buff ground was 
preferred at Nea Nikomedeia, as at Argissa and other sites 
in Thessaly. Incised decoration occurs more rarely. Other 
vessels at Nea Nikomedeia have a human face modelled in 
relief on one side. Fragments of storage jars in coarser clay 
have also been found, but the same function was also ser- 
ved, perhaps more frequently. by containers of unbaked 
clay or of wickerwork. of which traces have been found at 
Nea Nikomedeia. 

Other artefacts in use at this period include knife and 
sickle blades of chipped quartz or chert. polished axes in a 
variety of hard stones and tools of bone. such as awls. nee- 
dles, burnishers and spatulae. The craft of weaving is in- 
dicated by impressions of material and by conical clay 
spindle whorls. Some spoons were made of clay. or simply 
of shells. particularly at Nea Nikomedeia where molluscs 
were clearly an important additional food resource. Orna- 
ments are relatively rare at any settlement site: they include 
beads and pendants of clay. stone, bone or shell. At Anza 


there were fragments of bracelets of Aegean spondylus 
shell and of clay. 


7. The Petralona Cave where the fossilized skull of a Nean- 
derthal man and skeletal remains of animals were found. 


8. The Petralona skull is the oldest evidence for the presence of 
man in Greece in Paleolithic times. It is probablv that of a 
woman, who lived 50,000 years ago. 


Figurines of clay or stone are a further indication of the 
sophisticated culture and art of these early communities. 
Nea Nikomedeia was particularly rich in examples of both 
human and animal tvpes. Some are schematic. while others 
show careful attention to detail. Among the human forms. 
those with elongated necks and. at best. rudimentary heads 
and features are the most distinctive and belong to a class 
found spread over northern Greece and the southern 
Balkans from Thessaly to the Danube (fig. 10). Animals in- 
clude a clay calfs head and a frog in steatite. 

At Nea Nikomedeia the settlers built separate square or 
rectangular houses about 7 m. wide: they used large timber 
uprights at intervals to provide a frame and to support a 
pitched roof covered with mud-plastered thatch. The walls 
were set in clay-packed foundation trenches and formed of 
vertical reeds or rushes. covered in and out with mud. The 
floors were laid with rushes and covered with trodden clay. 
One large building about 12 m. square was divided into 
three parts and has been identified as a shrine by the ex- 
cavator because of the figurines and other unusual objects 
found there. At Anza the first settlers were using plano- 
convex mud-bricks. similar to those found in the aceramic 
levels at Knossos. but soon changed to building in timber. 
perhaps in response to local conditions. 

Nea Nikomedeia provides a little evidence for Neolithic 
burial practices. although from the scarcity of skeletal finds 
in settlements it can be presumed that burial normally took 
place outside the settlement. Bones of a woman and two 
children were found in a disused storage pit without anv of- 
ferings. while those of a man were found with a smooth 
stone placed between the jaws. 

At Anza the Early Neolithic is represented bv three 
phases of occupation strata and shows a continuous 
development parallel to that of the Starčevo culture. Links 
can be seen between this material and that from Vrsnik 
twenty-five km. to east. and also that from the earlier 
levels at Porodin in the Crna valley to the west. At Servia 
in the Haliakmon vallev traces of a small settlement of 
similar date show stronger links with the Proto-Sesklo sites 
in Thessaly than with Nea Nikomedeia. Recently. the first 
Early Neolithic settlement in eastern Macedonia has been 
located at Toumba near Serrhai. covering an enormous 
area. c. 60.000 square metres. 

In common with most eastern Mediterranean prehistoric 
groups. pottery with its many variations of ware. shape 
and decoration. is the principal indicator of chronology. 
contact and divergent development. Throughout Greece 
and south-east Europe the Middle Neolithic period shows 
both continuity from the preceding phase and considerable 
variation. locally and regionally. 

In the south the inhabitants of Servia used a form of the 
elaborate red-on-cream Sesklo pottery of Thessaly. with 
linear patterns. blurred stripes or flame-like designs. 
Favourite shapes included wide bowls with flat bases or 
pedestal feet. ‘mugs with vertical ribbon handles. and 
globular jars with flaring or funnel necks. Decoration is 
richly applied to a majority of the finer wares. and on the 
interior surfaces of open shapes. Even the larger storage 
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9. Map of the principal sites in prehistoric Macedonia. Excava- 
tions, old and new. have augmented our knowledge of the 
general development of particular settlements and illuminated 
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more specialized studies (architecture, pottery, economy, burial the surrounding regions testify to archaeological links which in- 
customs, contacts etc.). The prehistoric cultures of Macedonia fluenced cultural developments to a different degree in every 
are markedly individual though the contacts and relations with period. 
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jars are made of fine clay and often decorated. 

Recent excavation at this site has disclosed a long-lived 
settlement of considerable size with remains of timber 
buildings. which contrast with the stone and mud-brick 
tradition of Thessaly. The earliest houses were separate 
structures c. 5x5 m. square with large central posts to sup- 
port the roof. mud-packed stakes for the walls and split 
planks on some floors. Circular hearths with packed river 
pebbles in the base to help retain the heat were placed in 
the courtyards. In a later phase half metre deep cuttings 
were made for houses about 7 m. square. with a basement? 
storeroom and an upper storey. This was demonstrated bv 
the massive posts along the walls and within the houses 
and by the presence of fallen objects in the upper fill of a 
house destroved bv fire. 

These finds included a fine selection of ornaments. flat 
pendants of stone. and bracelets of shell or polished stone. 
Elsewhere in the Middle Neolithic strata were abundant 
flint and bone tools similar to those from earlier periods. 
together with large numbers of ‘waisted river pebbles 
which could have served as weights. Arrow-heads are new. 
as are the drilled stone cores from shaft-hole axes. 
Figurines of different types were present. although the 
earlier long-necked type has gone out of favour. Amongst 
other things which suggest contact with southern Greece 
are the clay figurines made in two parts. left and right. and 
joined after firing by small wooden pegs. 

Economically. at Servia as at other contemporary sites. 
cattle and pigs became a more important food resource. in 
preference to sheep or goats. which may not have been so 
successful in the still largely wooded landscape. Hunting 
increased in importance. 

Further to the north and north-west are a series of sites 
in the Sarigdl.? on the edge of lake Kastoria.!? and at 
Porodin in the Crna valley. where remains of Middle 
Neolithic culture have been found which differ in several 
respects from the Thessalian form or from the early stages 
of the Vinéa culture of central Yugoslavia. 

There is little trace of this period in the central part of 
Macedonia. although Thessalian red-on-cream wares are 
reported from Mesimeriani.!! At Anza. the final phase of 
settlement shows contact with eastern Macedonia where 
several sites. particularly in the Drama plain. such as Dikili 
Tas" and Sitagroi." were first occupied in the Middle 
Neolithic period. These sites show strong links with con- 
temporarv levels at Karanovo. Azmak. and Veselinovo in 
the Maritsa (Hebros) basin in south-east Bulgaria. Similar 


10. Early Neolithic clay figurine from Nea Nikomedeia, c. 6000 
B.C. Female figurines were typical of the Neolithic cultures of 
Macedonia and adjacent areas. The thighs and buttocks were 
often exaggerated to emphasize fertility while facial details were 
only schematically indicated. Beroia, Archaeological Museum. 


11-12. Clay heads of Neolithic figurines from the settlement of 
Sitagroi near Drama. They date to c. 4000 B.C. Philippi. 
{rchacological Museum. 


material has also been found in Thrace at Paradimi. 
Characteristic pottery includes tall biconical jars and flat 
plates, often on four tall legs: firing is controlled to produce 
a bi-coloured effect with the upper part of the vase black 
and the lower red or buff. Small horns or knobs on the han- 
dles are typical, as is channelled. grooved and incised 
decoration. So far excavation has not exposed sufficient 
areas of these settlements to permit any assessment of the 
architecture. - 

The chronological relationship of each of these groups is 
difficult to determine from the pottery. but radio-carbon 
dates from Servia and Sitagroi indicate that this phase 
lasted from c. 5000-4000 B.C. 

In the past it has been suggested that the Late Neolithic 
of Thessaly was the product of a new population group 
arriving to disturb the existing pattern, but in Macedonia 
continuity was at least as marked in each region as change. 
The geographical groupings established in the Middle 
Neolithic persist, but there is also more evidence for oc- 
casional contact between the different areas of Macedonia. 
perhaps in the form of trade. 

Southern Macedonia is again closely linked with 
Thessaly, both in the distribution of the characteristic 
polychrome wares with curvilinear patterns. of which the 
Dimini type is the best known, and of the fine black- 
burnished ‘Larisa’ pottery with ripple decoration or simple 
designs in white paint. Even in Thessaly the relative date of 
these two wares is not clear. while at Servia it seems 
probable that black-burnished forms and the distinctive 
grey-on-grey pottery develop directly from Middle 
Neolithic wares. Wide bowls, rounded or biconical. are 
common in both painted and burnished wares. 

Three phases of activity could be distinguished at Servia. 
again using simple timber-framed houses. although the 
two-storey form seems to have gone out of use. In one case 
a floor had been prepared with closely set logs covered 
with clay. These logs were all straight and of even size. 
suggesting that the inhabitants of this settlement were 
managing the neighbouring woodlands to encourage the 
growth of similar sized saplings. Deep bottle-shaped pits 
were also a feature of this period. 

Black-burnished wares are also frequent in central 
Macedonia where on present evidence extensive settlement 
starts in this period. At Olynthos on the coast of 
Chalkidike traces of a Late Neolithic village were found 
below the remains of the classical town.!^ Three successive 
phases of occupation were detected. but buildings were 
only preserved in the two lower levels. Groups of rect- 
angular or trapezoidal rooms were built with walls of 
rough river stones set in mud and perhaps completed 
above with mud brick. No timbers were detected in the 
construction of the walls or to support the roof. Nearby 
were the remains of a kiln. elaborately constructed with a 
clay floor raised above the fire-pit beneath and traces of 
ventilation passages which allowed the draught to be con- 
trolled. Fine quality black-burnished pottery occurred in 
small quantities and was decorated, as at Servia. with white 
paint or with the ripple technique. The lowest level also 


contained a few sherds of a fine red ware decorated with 
paint in curvilinear patterns: this has similarities with both 
the Dimini wares of Late Neolithic Thessaly and with 
wares found in eastern Macedonia. Incised decoration was 
also used. again with curvilinear patterns similar to those 
normal further east. Other finds included stone bracelets 
and a clay object which could have served as a sling bullet. 

Other excavated sites include Vardina (modern Lim- 
notopos) beside the Axios.'* Stivos in the Langadas 
basin.'? and Kritsana in Chalkidike.!" Nea Nikomedia was 
reoccupied at this period and protected by a ditch. 

Several sites in the north-west. including Porodin and 
Crnobuki in the Crna valley'® and Maliq in the Korytsa 
basin.'® provide long sequences of occupation in the Late 
Neolithic period. At Maliq the first phase is represented by 
timber structures and by floors of logs with a clay covering 
as at Servia. The pottery of this period includes many ex- 
amples of painted wares with curvilinear patterns of the 
same general type as those in Thessaly. but with a distinct 
local character. In a later phase there are traces of a 
palisade enclosing part of the site. Figurines continue in use 
while clay stamps and cylinders with incised decoration are 
common. Rectangular ‘altars with legs are a feature of this 
period. At Porodin. especially fine house models in clay 
help complete the picture of the architecture of the period. 

In the east the Middle Neolithic sites of the Drama plain 
were Still occupied and maintained their cultural links with 
the Hebros district.°° Here the pottery was frequently 
elaborately decorated in black on a red ground. or with a 
graphite-based slip on a lustrous black surface (fig. 15). 
The control of kiln conditions and the high temperature re- 
quired to fix this medium indicate that the potters of this 
area had attained skills similar to those necessary for 
metallurgy. At Sitagroi. indeed. a few copper pins were 
found. but also. and of greater significance. fragments of 
clay crucibles with traces of copper slags adhering to them. 
To the north in the closely related Gumelnitsa culture 
group. copper finds are more frequent. At the same time. 
nearer to the probable sources of copper ore in the Car- 
pathian mountains. copper objects such as the heavy axes 
in the Karbuna hoard were common in the Cucuteni 
culture. In the Hebros valley. at least. the houses of this 
period were substantial two or three room dwellings with 
hearths and ovens whose position inside was probably dic- 
tated by climatic factors. Other features common to the 
whole region from eastern Macedonia to the Danube are 
rectangular altar stands and numerous elaborate figurines. 
both human and animal. 

Eastern Macedonian black-on-red wares have been 
found as occasional imports in Thessaly. at Servia and in 
central Macedonia. Straw-impressed sherds. relatively 
common at Cakran in southern Albania.’ are found in 
Late Neolithic levels at Servia and at Stavroupolis near 
Thessalonike. Obsidian from the island of Melos reached 
both Servia and Nea Nikomedeia. while even more striking 
evidence for the extent of trade in this period can be seen in 
the wide distribution in the eastern Balkans and Danube 
area of pieces and ornaments of spondylus shell. Technical 
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analysis has demonstrated that this shell came from the 
Aegean. perhaps by means of trade routes through central 
or eastern Macedonia. 

The subsistence economy of the Late Neolithic con- 
tinued that established two thousand years earlier. though 
there was a tendency to make more use of cattle and pigs 
at the expense of goats or sheep. The preference for barley 
in place of wheat and the dependence on legumes may well 
indicate the different climate of Dikili Tas and Sitagroi. 
Soft fruit such as figs and grapes occur for the first time 
although these were probably still wild rather than 
cultivated. Millet appears for the first time at Olynthos in 
the vicinity of the kiln mentioned above. 

Earlier chronological reconstructions have tended to 
place the Late Neolithic of northern Greece. and more es- 
pecially of the Danube area. in the third millenium В.С . 
partly contemporary with the metal-using cultures of 
southern Greece and Anatolia. In this wav it appears that 
metal technologv spread from south to north. More recent 
indications. both from internal evidence such as potterv 
‘exports and from radio-carbon techniques. indicate an 
earlier date for this phase. between 4000 and 3000 B.C. 
and. very probablv. an independent origin of metallurgv in 
the lower Danube area. 


THE BRONZE AGE 


For the next two millenia Macedonia seems a cultural 
backwater in contrast to the rapidly developing civilization 
of Crete. the Cyclades or the Peloponnese. Even so there 
are many points of contact with those areas as well as with 
the Bronze Age groups of the Balkans. Trade. especially 
along the shores of the Aegean. was one of the most 
marked features of the new period. Climatically. most of 
Macedonia is unsuited to the cultivation of the olive — a 
vital food resource in the Bronze Age subsistence economv 
of the south — and this may be part of the reason why the 
level of life and societv in this region did not. for a long 
time. advance bevond the level achieved in the Neolithic. 

The nature of the change from the Neolithic to the Early 
Bronze Age is as little understood in Macedonia as it is in 
southern Greece and resulted in a broad cultural con- 
tinuum stretching from Cernavoda and Ezero on the Black 
Sea littoral. to Trov and Therme in the north-east Aegean 
and to Thessaly and central Greece in the west. The pot- 
terv of all regions is characterized bv a return to plain 
wares and relatively simple shapes while the rich 
decorative schemes of much of the Late Neolithic period 
have largely disappeared. Although copper alloys 
gradually came into use in the southern Aegean. in the 
north metals were as rare as in the final Neolithic. and in 
Bulgaria and Roumania there was a marked decline in the 
amount of copper in use. 

Servia was reoccupied after a long interval by settlers 


13. Clay head of a figurine of the Late Neolithic period from the 
settlement of Dikili Tas. Kavala, Archacological Museum. 


who defended their homesteads with a multiplicity of 
ditches. These features. as well as the simple repertoire of 
burnished wares. link them to Thessalian groups as at 
Argissa. In a following phase where traces of clay floors 
and timber-framed buildings were recognized. the pottery 
showed links with both Thessaly and central Macedonia. A 
well-fired black-burnished ware was used for shapes such 
as bowls with incurved rims. tall jugs like those from 
Orchomenos in central Greece. and features such as 
tubular and ledge lugs or the horizontal handles more 
typical of sites such as Kritsana in Chalkidike. Coarser 
ware was used for storage vessels and small vases. These 
were often decorated with the typical Macedonian and 
Thessalian technique of wiping the surface of the wet clay 
with a bunch of grasses or reeds. The same fabric was used 
for so-called "baking-plates' with a low rim. spout and thin. 
slightly convex. base. The function of these is uncertain. 
but they have been linked with processes for making cheese 
or yogourt. Similar dishes occur. though more rarely. in 
many southern Greek contexts. 

Other frequent finds which connect Macedonia and 
southern Greece are curious clay ‘anchors. Figurines 
dropped out of use. Flint and chert blades and polished 
stone axes remained the basic wood-cutting tools. despite 
the knowledge of the use of metal. Loom weights and spin- 
dle whorls indicate that spinning and weaving were still im- 
portant crafts. 

Similar material has been found elsewhere in south-west 
and central Macedonia where excavated sites include 
Demir Кари?” and Vardaroftsa (modern Axiochori) in the 
Axios valley.” Repeated rebuilding of timber-framed 
houses on these sites shows the long duration of the Early 
Bronze Age. 

In the western part of Macedonia at Maliq much of the 
potterv resembles that from the earlier phase at Servia but 
also includes handled cups and mugs not found there. 
Similar mugs were common at Armenochori in the Crna 
valley’? and imply that these two sites were more closely 
linked to northerly sites such as Bubanj and Velika 


14. Middle Neolithic vase from Servia, c. 4500 B.C. The local 
potters made fine red-on-cream ware in a wide variety of shapes. 
The style of decoration is closelv related to that of the Sesklo 
culture of Thessaly. Florina, Archaeological Museum. 


15. Clay pot of the Late Neolithic period from Dikili Tas. The 
graphite-based slip applied before firing required exceptional 
skill to achieve success. Philippi, Archaeological Museum. 


16. Anthropomorphic bust incised on a pot of the Late Neolithic 
period from Dikili Tas. The pottery of the period is charac- 
terized by curvilinear incised patterns sometimes emphasized by 
white inlaid paste. Philippi, Archaeological Museum. 


17-18-19. Pottery from Assiros, Chauchitsa and Kalindria of 
the Late Bronze Age (1500-1050 B.C.). By this time shapes 
have become more elaborate while decoration frequently consists 
of incised meanders. Thessalonike, Archaeological Museum 


Humska Čuka in the Morava valley near Niš. Clay 
anchors found at Maliq апа Armenochori suggest that 
part. at least. of this phase of occupation was contem- 
porary with Early Bronze Age sites in central Macedonia. 

At Sitagroi. also, the two-handled mug is a common 
shape. though here the links were perhaps greater with 
Trojan pottery. In the upper level at this site were dis- 
covered the remains of an apsidal house c. 8 m. long. A 
partition across the curved end divided the main room 
from the kitchen area which contained two ovens. some 
storage bins and corn-grinding equipment. The walls them- 
selves were of clay plastered over stakes or saplings. 
Similar houses are known at Balkan sites such as Ezero 
and Vucedol and are characteristic of the Early Helladic 
III and Middle Helladic periods in southern Greece. 

The date of Macedonian Early Bronze Age finds in com- 
parison with the Early Helladic sequence is in dispute. Im- 
ports of Peloponnesian pottery, including Early Helladic II 
*sauceboats' have been found at Servia. while a fragment of 
Early Helladic III dark-on-light ‘Hagia Marina ware was 
noted in the upper Early Bronze Age levels at Kritsana. In 
contrast. ‘sauceboat fragments have recently been found 
in the final Neolithic levels at Pevkakia in Thessaly. It is 
therefore not clear whether a high date of c. 3000 B.C. 
should be accepted for the start of the Bronze Age in 
Macedonia. or a lower one. nearer to 2500 B.C. 

The Middle Bronze Age is probably the most poorly 
represented in Macedonian prehistory. though it seems 
likely that the Middle and Late Bronze Age in this area 
were very similar. Only at Molyvopyrgos in Chalkidike 
does the import of Grey Minyan ware allow any levels to 
be assigned with certainty to this period and here the 
character of the local pottery is not very well defined. 
Grooved decoration found at this site and at Hagios 
Mamas may derive from the type used on Grey Міпуап.°° 
while examples of neat incision at Saratse (modern 
Perivolaki) may belong to the same period.’ Jugs with cut- 
away necks and bowls with wishbone handles probably 
came into fashion at the beginning of this phase. At Maliq 
wishbone-handled bowls were used alongside the two- 
handled mugs of the Early Bronze Age and may indicate 
that here and at Armenochori Early Bronze Age forms 
continued in use. 

In the Late Bronze Age there is the same dearth of infor- 
mation for much of Macedonia. with the exception of the 
region between the Axios and the Strymon including 
Chalkidike. Here settlement was surprisingly dense and the 
steep-sided mounds, formed chiefly by accumulation of 
building debris during this period. are often no more than 
five kilometres арагі.2* Several of these have been ex- 
cavated and permit a fairly accurate picture of the settle- 
ment plan, construction techniques. artifacts and sub- 
sistence economy to be created. 

Recent excavation at Assiros in the Langadas basin has 
shown the inhabitants to have been conservative both in 
the construction of their buildings and in the pottery they 
used.” The earliest levels at this site, perhaps to be dated 
soon after 2000 B.C.. in the Middle Bronze Age period. 


were protected by a substantial wall of packed clay which 
was renewed at intervals as the height of the mound grew. 
The structures on the summit of the mound were supported 
by a massive terrace bank of mud-brick and clay which 
was also continually raised. The buildings themselves had a 
timber frame to support the roof and walls of regular mud 
bricks (fig. 20). Interiors were kept clean and debris from 
the settlement accumulated in yard areas. Storage jars 
were found in many rooms and the overall character of the 
settlement seems to be complex: no separate houses have 
vet been identified. It is possible that these mounds formed 
the focal point of a more scattered community. the seat of 
a petty chieftain and his retinue. and the defended point to 
which the settlers could retreat in times of difficulty. 

The normal pottery of these phases is a fine brown- 
burnished ware with the typical cut-away neck jugs and 
wishbone-handled bowls or the tall-necked storage jar with 
four vertical handles. Decorated ware at this site. as at 
most of the sites to the east of the Axios. is achieved by 
roughly incising spiral meander patterns on the surface of 
the vase which formed the keying for a chalky paste ap- 
plied after firing to give the effect of solid bands of white. 
red or pinkish colour. This technique was used principally 
on globular jars with two vertical handles and both shape 
and decoration have close parallels in southern Bulgaria 
and in the Danube valley (figs. 17.18). A further link with 
the Danube area can be seen in cooking pots combining a 
perforated stand with a globular jar. 

Another type of fine ware is decorated with a purple-red 
paint with simple geometric patterns. such as triangles and 
zigzags. This is most common in the Axios valley at Var- 
daroftsa. Kilindir (modern Kalindria??)) and Chauchitsa.?! 
and at sites further to the west (fig. 19). Its origins are 
Obscure. but it could relate to earlier Middle Helladic matt- 
painted pottery and it is almost certainly the ancestor of 
the painted wares which are widespread in western 
Macedonia in the Early Iron Age. 

Imported Mycenaean pottery was introduced to many 
coastal settlements from 1350 B.C. onwards during the 
Late Helladic III A and B periods. and a limited number of 
vases reached inland sites. particularly along the Axios. 
Soon after. local imitations came into use. which were 
wheel-made unlike the local burnished wares. Spec- 
trographic comparison of these imitations with local 
fabrics has confirmed their Macedonian origin. The ex- 
istence of two very different fabrics at the same time 
suggests that different workshops were engaged in produc- 
ing cach type. The decoration of the Mycenaean imitations 
follows that of the imported pieces but is generally restric- 
ted to simple bands and wavy lines. 

Metal objects are still rare. but include curved bronze 
knives. nearer to Danubian than Mycenaean types. pins 
and simple beads. The regular use of metal. however. is 
demonstrated by the marks of butchers’ knives on animal 
bones and by the presence of small whetstones. often 
designed to be worn as pendants or perhaps at the belt. At 
Assiros the latest Bronze Age levels included fragments of 
stone moulds for casting chisels. awls and perhaps a spear- 
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head. Stone axes and chert sickle-inserts remained the 
commonest tools for agricultural purposes. Bone was 
widely used for awls and needles. but pins with elaborate 
heads and ornamental objects were also made from this 
material. Mycenaean imports other than pottery are rare in 
the settlements. though a marble sword pommel of 
southern type was found at Assiros. 

Subsistence was still based on a mixed farming economy 
though millet was now an important element in the diet at 
Kastanas?? and at Assiros, the two sites where detailed in- 
formation is becoming available. Grape pips are common 
suggesting widespread  viticulture and possibly the 
knowledge of wine. Even though Assiros is some twenty- 
five km. from the sea. marine molluscs were also a popular 
food. 

At Maliq occupation seems to have continued 
throughout the Bronze Age. while the rest of Macedonia 
provides a little information from burials. In the south- 
west. tombs near Kozani contained late Mycenaean pot- 
tery. while Mycenaean swords and a spearhead have 
been found near Grevena.** Late in the Mycenaean period. 
tumulus burial. extensively practised in Albania since the 
end of the Middle Bronze Age. reached the Korytsa basin 
where early examples of matt-painted decoration on pot- 
tery were found at Barc in association with a Mycenaean 
stirrup-jar.^? 

These are isolated examples. however. and in the ab- 
sence of better evidence for burial practices in the Bronze 
Age it Is difficult to explain the changes which resulted in 
the Early Iron Age. best represented in such cemeteries as 
Hagios Panteleimon (Pateli).°° or Vergina in western 
Macedonia." or in such central Macedonian settlements as 
Assiros. Kastanas. Saratse or Vardaroftsa where occupa- 
tion continued. Although destruction levels have been 
noted at Vardaroftsa and Assiros. these can not be placed 
in a single horizon at the end of the Bronze Age. and 
similar destructions. probably as a result of domestic acci- 
dents. occur in earlier levels at the same sites. 


THE EARLY IRON AGE 


The relationship between the artifacts of archaeological 
studv and the identity of their users is always a vexed ques- 
tion and it is no easier in Macedonia than it is in southern 
Greece to establish whether any major change of popula- 
tion took place at this time. Although it has frequently been 
asserted that invasion of Macedonia by peoples from the 
north took place at the end of the Bronze Age. there are 
many clear elements of continuity with that period. Small 
groups may have arrived bringing the distinctive innova- 
tions which link the Iron Age culture of Macedonia to the 
broader spectrum of cultural groups spread across south- 
east Europe at this time. from the Axios to the Troad and 
north to the Danube and beyond. There is no identical 
cultural assemblage further to the north from which alone 
that of Macedonia could have derived and the individual 
elements of comparison are found separately over a wide 


area rather than together. The links between the inhabi- 
tants of Macedonia and their neighbours to the north and 
east were as strong but no stronger in the Iron Age than 
they had been in the Bronze Age. while the Dl duality of 
the region was strongly marked. 

Many of the mound settlements continued to be oc- 
cupied, though the habitable area on the summit was 
becoming more and more restricted. The result was that 
buildings spread for the first time around the base of the 
mound. as at Vardaroftsa, or sites were abandoned quite 
soon in favour of more spacious locations, as at Assiros. 
After a while these Iron Age sites took on the form of wide 
plateaux with steep edges suggesting that a defensive 
perimeter was maintained. This form was characteristic of 
Macedonian settlements for the next five hundred years. 

At Assiros and Kastanas the earliest Iron Age levels had 
rather flimsy buildings with stone footings or with timber 
uprights. Soon after. mud-brick returned as the normal 
walling material, though the bricks are narrower and shor- 
ter than those used in the Bronze Age. At Assiros, a series 
of five adjacent rooms of similar size. 7x5 m., may have 
been individual dwellings. 

The pottery shows both the strongest contact with 


20. Buildings from the settlement of Assiros in the Langada 
basin (phase 7). Small rectangular rooms (c. 4x2 m.) are 


Bronze Age forms and the clearest examples of innovation. 
Fabric and basic shapes such as cut-away neck jugs. 
wishbone-handle bowls and jars with knobbed handles all 
continue the earlier tradition. Channelled and grooved 
decoration. which entirely replace the earlier incised and 
paste-filled styles, is new and links Macedonian pottery 
with developments further north and east. Twisted handles. 
‘turban’ rims and the increasing angularity of details such 
as necks and handles are the marks of this period. At 
Kastanas new discoveries show clearly that these innova- 
tions occurred after the introduction of the first early 
Proto-Geometric imports from southern Greece and 
demonstrate that the Macedonian Iron Age commenced no 
earlier than that in the south. Its start should probably be 
set between 1050 and 1000 B.C. Wheel-made pottery with 
simple decoration deriving from Mycenaean types may 
have persisted in the Axios valley until the regular adoption 
of Proto-Geometric forms at a late date. c. 900 B.C.. when 
the style was already passing out of fashion in the south. 

This second phase is characterized by increasing 
angularity and exaggeration of shapes and details and by 
the preference for incised forms of decoration. This change 
in preference can also be seen in Bulgaria and Roumania at 


separated by a street from the yard areas of buildings beyond. c. 
12005BC. 


the same period. Proto-Geometric imports and especially 
local imitations were common. A local wheel-made grey 
ware appears at this time. Its shapes are angular and it is 
decorated with regular horizontal grooves. With the 
passage of time. hand-made wares became rarer while 
wheel-made forms, particularly those with simple linear 
decoration in purplish paint. predominated. This decora- 
tion is especially common at Olynthos and other sites on 
the coast of Chalkidike. At Nea Anchialos this stage is 
dated to the Late Geometric period by occasional im- 
ports. but in general the ceramic tradition remained 
isolated from that of southern Greece. Exaggerated local 
forms, such as the knobbed handles from the ‘Pre-Persian’ 
levels at Olynthos, persisted well into the seventh century. 
even while Greek colonies were being established from 
about 730 B.C. onwards on the coasts of Macedonia. 
Settlements outside the area of central Macedonia are 
not well known and the majority of the evidence for these 
areas derives from burials and cemeteries. These show 
many varieties of grave type, although inhumation is prac- 
tised almost without exception. In the large cemetery of 
Vergina, close to the point where the Haliakmon river 
emerges from a deep gorge and reaches the coastal plain, 
several hundred small tumuli have been recorded and over 
a hundred of these have been excavated. These take the 
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form of low mounds, generally between 15 and 20 m. in 
diameter, covering a dozen or so irregularly placed graves. 
The burials themselves were in simple earth graves. in rect- 
angular stone-lined graves or in pithoi. The whole was 
sometimes encircled by a rough stone wall and then 
covered over with earth. In some cases, the tumulus was 
used for a long period and graves were cut through the ex- 
isting mound to reach the original surface. and often distur- 
bed earlier burials. The majority were provided with offer- 
ings of pottery, weapons and jewellery. 

The use of tumuli for burial at that time was usual in 
southern Albania and extended to the Crna valley where at 
Visoji a tumulus covered regularly spaced slab-lined 
graves.? At Saraj, in the same district, cist and boulder 
graves were grouped together in a small cemetery.*° Not 
far to the south at Pateli (modern Hagios Panteleimon) two 
or three separate cemetery areas contained large numbers 
of pit and cist burials as well as pithoi, but no tumuli were 
reported. In one case graves were enclosed within a cir- 
cular perimeter some 22 m. across. Cist and pit graves are 
also found isolated or in small groups near Prilep.*! 
Gevgelija. Demir Kapu. Stip.? and Chauchitsa in the 
north and at Kozani and Aiane іп the south.” to name but 
a few examples. A cemetery has also been found at Kentria 
on Thasos.** 


as this diadem with its punched decoration (21), or the triple 
double axe (22). Both probably belonged to the burials of chief- 
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The dating of individual graves or grave groups at these 
sites is often difficult since each area has a local style of 
pottery which does not change greatly during the life of the 
cemetery. Wide bowls with discs on the handles are 
characteristic of Vergina. while cut-away neck jugs were 
still popular in central and northern Macedonia. Matt- 
painted decoration, particularly on kantharoi and jars with 
tall necks, is very common at Pateli and Aiane, in south- 
east Albania and indeed the region to the west as at Vitsa 
in Epirus. Incised decoration is more popular in the Axios 
valley and to the east. while at Vergina local imitations of 
Proto-geometric occur frequently. especially skyphoi with 
compass-drawn circles and semicircles. 

A few graves may date to the transition from the Bronze 
Age. as at Prilep where a bronze sword with iron rivets was 
found, while at Vergina stray finds. such as a similar sword 
and small vessels imitating Mycenaean prototypes. indicate 
early graves which were later disturbed. The majority of 
the burials, even at Vergina, cannot be dated earlier than 
c. 900 B.C. 

Ornaments are. relatively, far more common in Macedo- 
nian graves of this period than in southern Greece and of- 
ten enable rough dates to be established by comparison 
with similar finds in southern contexts. Early forms include 
long pins with a swelling near the head and arched fibulae 


tains of families, perhaps ancestors of Philip IT and Alexander 
the Great. c. 900 B.C. Thessalonike, Archaeological Museum. 


with twisted bows. Neck rings of twisted bronze with rolled 
ends, fibulae with large dot-ornamented catch-plates. 
fibulae with knobs on the bow, ‘spectacle’ fibulae. spiral 
arm bands of sheet or wire, rings with spiral terminals. and 
phalerae (used here as belt ornaments ) all belong to a later 
phase. at Vergina and elsewhere. Further developments in- 
clude ring and wheel pendants. heavy bracelets. diadems of 
sheet metal and pins with conical heads. among many 
other forms (figs. 21.22). 

By the middle of the eighth century more advanced 
bronze-casting techniques permitted the production of a 
wide variety of pendants and other ornaments. Although 
this period is not well represented at Vergina. many exam- 
ples are found at Chauchitsa and Pateli as well as at the 
new cemeteries connected with Greek settlers at 
Poteidaia." Olynthos and Amphipolis.' The same basic 
forms and elaborations of these, such as solid or openwork 
globes, miniature cut-away neck jugs and pyxides. sticks 
with knobs sometimes with a monkey-like figure on top. 
birds, horses, cylindrical and cruciform beads. continued in 
use in Macedonia until the early part of the sixth century. 
These objects are typically Macedonian, but examples can 
be found in the sanctuarv sites of southern Greece. and 
even in Greek settlements in southern Italy (figs. 23-27). In 
the other direction. many Macedonian forms as well as 
local variants are to be found in Hallstatt C contexts as far 
away as the Illyrian coast. northern Yugoslavia and the 
Carpathians. The distribution of all these objects amply 
demonstrates the close relationship between Macedonia, 
southern Greece and the whole of south-east Europe, in the 
period immediately before and after the Greek colonization 
movement. Trade may well have attracted Greeks to 
Macedonia regularly before they settled permanently. but 
the settlements themselves help to intensify this trade and 
exchange. 

Although traces of iron slag have been reported from 
Late Bronze Age levels at Vardaroftsa, in general the use 
of iron came later to Macedonia than to southern Greece. 
Bronze was still available and iron was rarely used for or- 
naments. Iron weapons from Vergina are probably no 
older than the beginning of the ninth century B.C. These 
include swords derived from the European type introduced 
to the Mycenaean world in the twelfth century. spearheads 
with flat or ribbed blades. and long single-edged weapons 
with a slight curve. These ‘cutlasses’ have been found at 
Vergina. Hagios Panteleimon (Pateli) and Vitsa in Epirus 
but do not appear to be used further south. Small curved 
knives of iron are also common. 

During the six millenia since settled communities of far- 
mers first appeared in Macedonia, a wide variety of 
material remains represents the differing cultures of dif- 
ferent periods and regions. Some elements demonstrate 
continuity of culture from earlier periods and suggest that 
part, at least, of the population could trace its ancestry to 
indigenous stock. Others are new and cannot yet be ade- 
quately explained. As Professor Sakellariou will show in 
the following chapter. Macedonia had its share of legen- 
dary and traditional accounts of early peoples and their 
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23. Macedonian bronze pendant of the type known as ‘bird іп a 
cage’. Athens, Benaki Museum. 


movements from place to place. The marked changes 
which occur at the end of the Neolithic and at the end of 
the Bronze Age may reflect some of these movements. 
Scholars such as N.G.L. Hammond go further and equate 
every change with the influx of new tribes from different 
directions. Only time and further research will provide suf- 
ficient information to allow the archaeological and 
historical sources to be correlated with complete con- 
fidence. At present this early part of the rich historv of 
Macedonia permits us an enigmatic. though fascinating. 
picture of human development and gives some idea of the 
different strands of culture which may have combined to 
produce Macedonian civilization. 


THE INHABITANTS 


BEFORE THE ARRIVAL OF THE PROTO-GREEKS 


For certain areas of the Greek mainland and many of 
the islands the names of some fifteen pre-Greek peoples are 
preserved in ancient traditions. together with a number of 
other references: information of this quantity or impor- 
tance is wanting in the case of the inhabitants of 
Macedonia, however. not only for the period prior to the 
advent of the Proto-Greeks. but even before the end of the 
Bronze Age. This deficiency can be remedied to some ex- 
tent by recourse to indirect evidence. 

Firstly. it is a safe assumption that during the Stone and 
Bronze Ages. Macedonia was not settled by people very 
different from the population of southern Greece and the 
rest of the Balkan peninsula (or of Asia Minor. Italy and 
the Iberian peninsula). These regions are known to have 
been inhabited at an early date by pre-Indo-European (or 
Mediterranean) peoples and subsequently by Indo- 
Europeans. South of Olympos. the first Indo-Europeans 
made their appearance towards the end of the Neolithic 
and the beginning of the Chalcolithic periods (about 3000 
ВС 

Archaeological evidence may be used to add details to 
this broad picture: there is. however. no agreement 
amongst the experts as to its interpretation.’ 

In southern Greece, the traditions concerning the pre- 
Greek Pelasgians coincide to a remarkable degree with cer- 
tain innovations in the pottery that had made their ap- 
pearance slightly earlier in western Macedonia. central 
Macedonia. Chalkidike. eastern Macedonia and further to 
the east and north.? This suggests that Macedonia was in- 
habited by Pelasgians at the end of the Neolithic period." 
The Pelasgians were one of the pre-Greek Indo-European 
peoples as were the Dryopes.® a section of whom 
remained in the valley of the Erigon (Crna) and survived 
into the historical period. when they were known bv the 
name Derriopes. or Deuriopes or Douriopes: Dr1-, Derr-, 
Deur- and Dour- are all the evolved form or rendering of 
the same root. the original meaning of which was ‘tree’ and 
which later came to mean oak tree.’ 

The features of the "Tumulus Culture’ that appeared in 
southern Macedonia towards the end of the Neolithic 
period and somewhat later in the Chalkidike and eastern 
Macedonia. suggest the arrival of a number of Indo- 
European groups that cannot be identified. 


THE PROTO-GREEKS IN MACEDONIA (2300/2200-1900 
B.C.) 


The language and religion of the ancient Greeks contain 
features derived from a variety of different sources. They 
are predominantly Indo-European. but the non - Indo- 
European. or ‘Mediterranean’ features are by no means in- 
significant. The Indo-European elements may in turn be 
divided into a main and a secondary group: the latter are 
connected with a variety of Indo-European peoples that 
had been absorbed by the dominant group. which had also 
absorbed the remnants of ‘Mediterranean peoples. The 
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24-27. Macedonian 
Jewellery from graves of 
the 8th-7th centuries 
B.C. Pendants and 
other bronze items are 
frequently found in 
tombs after 750. The 
presence of identical 
objects in many shrines 
of southern Greece, 
central Europe, 
southern Italy and 
Sicily reveals the wide- 
ranging contacts 
established by 
Macedonians during the 
period of Greek 
expansion. Athens, 
Benaki Museum; Kilkis, 
Archaeological 
Museum. 


main ancestors of the ancient Greeks are usually also 
described as Greeks. This term. however. obscures the fact 
that the ancient Greeks also had other forebears. both 
Indo-European and “Mediterranean. In order to dis- 
tinguish the historical Greeks from the main group of their 
prehistoric ancestors. the term Proto-Greeks has recently 
come to be applied to the latter.? 

Study of the interrelations between the various Indo- 
European languages has shown that the Proto-Greek 
tongue had its closest and longest contact with Proto- 
Aryan (the forerunner of Indian and Iranian languages): 
that these two languages took shape in the centre of the 
area occupied bv the Indo-European peoples (from the 
Ukraine to east of the Caspian): and that they separated 
out after the dispersal of the Indo-European peoples sur- 
rounding the Proto-Greeks and Proto-Arvans.!? A variety 
of archaeological evidence has demonstrated that the 
fragmentation of the main mass of the Indo-Europeans 
was already completed bv the beginning of the fourth 
phase of the "Tumulus Culture’ of the Eurasian steppes (c. 
2500 B.C.). Some features of this culture make their ap- 
pearance on the Greek mainland and on adjacent islands. 
under conditions that suggest they were brought by im- 
migrants. at the beginning of Early Helladic ПІ (c. 2100 
B.C). though the main immigration dates to the beginning 
of the Middle Helladic period (1900 B.C.).! From that 
time to the end of the Late Helladic period (c. 1125 B.C.) 
there is no trace of anv migration to Greece. These con- 
siderations. combined with the circumstance that the 
Greek mainland and adjacent islands were undoubtedly 
occupied by Greeks during the Late Helladic period. 
clearly indicate that the immigrants of Early Helladic III 
and the Middle Helladic period were Proto-Greeks." 

The Proto-Greek settlements on the mainland during the 
Early Helladic period were few in number and were either 
on coastal sites or a short distance inland. It seems. 
therefore. that their founders arrived bv sea. setting out 
either from Chalkidike or from the coast of eastern 
Macedonia. By contrast. the Proto-Greek settlements of 
the Middle Helladic period were much greater in number 
and extended over the area from north-east Thessaly to the 
southern Peloponnese. This suggests that the immigrants 
of the second wave were significantly more numerous and 
travelled overland. Their point of departure may be located 
in north-east Thessaly and western Macedonia." Other 
evidence indicates that between 2100 (and possibly as 
earlv as 2300) and 1900 B.C. the main body of the Proto- 
Greeks was concentrated in these two areas. and also 
further west.!* 


FROM THE DEPARTURE OF THE PROTO-AIOLIANS 
AND PROTO-ARKADIANS TO THE MIGRATIONS AT 
THE END OF THE BRONZE AGE (1900-1200/1100 B.C.) 


The Proto-Greeks who migrated from Macedonia to the 
south at the beginning of the Middle Helladic period (1900 
B.C.) belonged for the most part to the Proto-Arkadian 
and Proto-Aiolian groups.’ If these migrations were not 
caused by the pressure of hostile peoples but were 
motivated by a search for new lebensraum, then a section 
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of these Proto-Greek peoples will have remained in 
Macedonia. Even so. the result will have been to dilute the 
Proto-Greek population in the area in such a way as to in- 
vite. or at least to permit. other peoples to move into it. The 
following facts are clear from the archaeological record: a 
people belonging to the Budanj-Hum II culture came down 
from the Morava valley to Pelagonia: a number of groups 
of an inferior culture came from the east and penetrated 
into Pieria. Eordaia. Lynkestis and Pelagonia. Cultural 
changes can also be detected at Axiochori (Vardaroftsa) in 
central Macedonia. Saratse (Perivolaki) and Kilindir. 
(Kalindria) in this same area. were destroyed. presumably 
by invaders. The Greek tribes who inhabited the 
Pindos. especially the Boiotoi (Boiotians and the Makednoi 
(see below). did not move from their homes. 


The archaeological evidence for migrations to and from 
Macedonia after 1900 B.C. dates from the end of the 
Bronze Age and the beginning of the Iron Age. or about 
1200-1100 B.C. :n absolute dates. It follows that during 
the intervening period there were no changes of population 
in Macedonia significant enough їо leave апу 
archaeological traces. This conclusion leads to a second: 
that. unless there is specific evidence to the contrary. the 
peoples that will be discussed below must have established 
themselves in Macedonia either before 1900 B.C. or after 
1200 B.C. 


As we descend the chronological scale. our knowledge 
of the inhabitants of Macedonia is enriched from other 
sources. Many of the peoples on the archaeological 
horizon about 1200 B.C. survived into later periods and a 
number of observations or traditions about them were 
recorded. some of which have survived to the present day. 

A number of other traditions. though fewer in number 
and less convincing. refer also to tribes that either vanished 
or departed from Macedonia at an earlier date. during the 
course of the first centuries of the first millennium B.C. A 
critical analvsis of this evidence makes it possible to draw a 
number of conclusions that are probably close enough to 
the historical realitv. Some of these ancient traditions are in 
any event verified by other evidence drawn from 
linguistics. mythologv and archaeologv. 

The earliest surviving memorv of the Macedonians 
locates them in the Pindos. Herodotos refers to it twice: on 
the first occasion he informs us that the Dorians once 
dwelt about Pindos and were then called Makednoi:'’ on 
the second he describes the  Lacedaemonians. the 
Corinthians. the Sikyonians. the Epidaurians and the 
Troizenians as of Dorian and Makednian stock. and traces 
their early origins to the Pindos.'* Other authors knew that 
the Dorians originally came from the Ріпаоѕ. and 
specifically from that part of it known in antiquity as 
Lakmos (its modern name in the vernacular is Zvgos). 
These authors refer neither to the Makednoi nor to the 
Makedones. but their statements accord perfectly with the 
tradition preserved by Herodotos. However. critical 
analvsis of the sources. together with a variety of other 
evidence. leads to a slight correction of the tradition in the 
form in which it is preserved: the Dorian peoples seem to 
have been formed about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury B.C. in central Greece from a number of different 


tribes, one of which was a section of the Makednoi or 
Makedones that had come from Lakmos at least as early 
as 1400 B.C. The ancestors of the Makednoi had entered 
the wider area of Macedonia and Epirus at an earlier date. 
about 2100 B.C., along with other Proto-Greek tribes.” 
The surviving tradition appears to be mistaken on a second 
point, too: the home of the Makednoi could not have been 
limited to Lakmos; they will undoubtedly also have oc- 
cupied territory lying at a lower altitude. Lakmos, like the 
entire Pindos range, is only suitable for the summer graz- 
ing of sheep and goats and as a source of wood. From Oct- 
ober to April shepherds are obliged to graze their flocks in 
the plains. It is a reasonable hypothesis that the Makednoi 
had winter grazing grounds not only in Epirus, but also in 
south-west Macedonia since it was from here that they 
later expanded to the east and north. They very probably 
succeeded in occupying all the territory abandoned by the 
Proto-Arkadians when they migrated to the Peloponnese 
about 1900 B.C. (see page 46). One branch of the Maked- 
noi, known later by the name Magnetes (see page 47). 
spread into Pieria, from where they migrated to the region 
around Ossa and Pelion during the century of the great 
population movements between 1200 and 1100 B.C. To 
the north of the Makednoi lived the Boiotoi. The name 
points to Mt. Boion in the northern Pindos, but this tribe 
too will have also occupied some territory in the plains. 
Towards the end of the Bronze Age the Boiotoi migrated to 
south-west Thessaly, from where they moved shortly af- 
terwards to the land that was named after them. 


The vacuum created by the departure of the Boiotoi 
facilitated the expansion of Greek tribes from Epirus into 
those areas of western Macedonia known in the first 
millennium B.C. as Orestis, Lynkestis and Pelagonia.”° 
These tribes were later absorbed by the Makedones (see 
page 47). The remaining areas of Macedonia were oc- 
cupied towards the end of the Bronze Age by the Paiones. 
the Bottiaioi, the Eordoi, the Almopes. the Derriopes or 
Deuriopes and the Pelagones. Towards the end of the 
period, and a little later, Macedonia was penetrated by 
Phryges, Mygdones, Thrakes and Pelasgoi, who destroyed. 
displaced or subjugated the Paiones. During the following 
centuries all the peoples mentioned above suffered a similar 
fate as a result of the expansion of the Makedones from the 
sites they had originally occupied to the south-western ex- 
tremity of Macedonia, to the east, and to the north. 


The Derriopes, or Deuriopes. and the Pelagones con- 
tinued to dwell in the valley of the Erigon throughout the 
whole of the Bronze Age and afterwards, until they were 
absorbed by the Macedonians. The Eordoi entered 
Macedonia during the Bronze Age. The area that became 
known as Eordaia, north-west of Mt. Bermion, perhaps 
corresponds to that occupied by this people at the time 
_ they were conquered by the Macedonians. Traces of the 

extent to which they had expanded earlier are preserved in 
the place-name Ordaia, near Naousa, and the name of the 
river Eordaikos south and south-west of Prespa.?! When 
the Makedones took Eordaia, some of the Eordoi fled to 
Physka in Mygdonia,? part of which was called Eordaia 
as a result.” The Almopes dwelt to the north of the Eordoi. 
The Bottiaioi, who were located at Pella and along the 


coast between the Наһактоп and the  Echedoros 
(Gallikos), are described as colonists from Crete. This 
tradition is confirmed by the existence of Cretan toponyms 
in the area and also by the survival of representations of 
the double axe, in the form of bronze sacred emblems. at 
various sites in Macedonia and neighbouring territories: 
the double axe will have been disseminated from Bottia by 
the movements of semi-nomadic shepherds. It has been 
suggested that the Cretans who settled in the inner bays of 
the Thermaic Gulf abandoned their homes about 1400 
B.C. when Crete was captured by the Achaians.?/ The Bot- 
паі who were displaced by the Macedonians fled to 
Chalkidike, more specifically to that section of it that was 
called Bottike after them. 


Homeric geography locates the homeland of the Paiones 
at Amydon, near the east bank of the Axios, and states 
that their eastern neighbours were the Kikones, whose 
territory seems to have extended from the Nestos to the 
Hebros.? According to traditions preserved in later 
writers, however, the Paiones once also extended to the 
west of the Axios, as far as Emathia, Almopia, Pelagonia. 
Eordaia and Pieria. These traditions cannot refer to a 
period later than the end of the Bronze Age, for at that 
time Mygdonia, Emathia and Pieria were conquered by 
Phrygian and Thracian tribes (see below). It is unlikely. 
however, that they go back to a period before the establish- 
ment of the Pelagones, Almopes and Eordoi in the regions 
that bear the names of these peoples. 

On the other hand. we have seen that on the eve of their 
subjugation by the Macedonians, the Pelagones. the 
Almopes and the Eordoi were distinct peoples. The ex- 
planation must be either that the Paiones conquered 
Almopia. Pelagonia and Eordaia without extirpating the 
local population; or that these peoples were kinsfolk of the 
Paiones and were covered by the same name. 


About 1200 B.C. Mygdonia. Emathia and Pieria were 
conquered by Thracians, Pelasgians and Phrygians. The 
Thracians and the Pelasgians came from the east. In fact. 
according to the evidence of the Iliad, the Thracians oc- 
cupied an area in eastern Thrace before their expansion 
(the area west of the Hebros was the territory of the 
Kikones, whom Homer distinguishes from the Thracians). 
while the Pelasgians dwelt to the north of the Thracians.?? 
Tradition and survivals of names demonstrate that bands 
of Thracians and Pelasgians penetrated much further south 
than Macedonia to the eastern mainland and the eastern 
Peloponnese. The evidence of tradition, myths and 
archaeology points to the conclusion that Thracians settled 
in Pieria?! The name ‘Pieria? however. is Greek. 
demonstrating that the area was earlier inhabited by 
Greeks, who were probably none other than the Magnetes, 
for it is precisely in Pieria that the latter are located by 
Hesiod. The Thracians of Pieria were displaced by the 
Macedonians, at which time they settled east of the 
Strymon. 


The Phrygians entered Macedonia from the north. Ham- 
mond attributes the dissemination of the Lausitz culture 
southwards to them. There was an ancient tradition 
preserving the memory that Macedonia had been inhabited 
by Phrygians.?? The plain to the east of Bermion was called 
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the ‘gardens of Midas’: 3* Midas was. of course, the king of 
Phrygia in Asia Minor. Moreover. the name Edessa is con- 
nected with the Phrygian word vedu, which means water. 
At the beginning of the fifth century. the inhabitants of 
Mygdonia were still called Brygoi,? i.e. Phrygians (as we 
shall see below, page 57. the substitution of'b' for ‘ph’ isa 
phenomenon attested in Macedonia). The name Mygdones 
(from which is derived the geographical term Mygdonia) is 
also Phrygian. however: in the Iliad. Mygdon is the name 
of a king of the Phrygians to the east of Troy. The region 
of Phrygia called Mygdonia (Stephanos of Byzantium, s.v. 
Mygdonia) almost certainly had received its name from 
Mygdonian immigrants. Further. the Macedonian proper 
names Halys and Marsyas seem to be survivals from the 
Phrygian population of Macedonia.” Brygoi, or Briges. аге 
also attested in traditions connected with Epirus and the 
area around Dyrrachion.*® 


Krestonia, to the north of Mygdonia, was inhabited in 
the fifth century B.C. by Pelasgians.?? Central and eastern 
Macedonia have yielded archaeological remains dating 
from the end of the Neolithic period that can be attributed 
to the Pelasgians, and the hypothesis therefore suggests it- 
self that the Pelasgians dwelt here without disturbance 
from that time until the fifth century. When we reflect. 
however, that the intervening centuries saw many popula- 
tion movements, and in particular that about 1200 B.C. 
Pelasgians came to Greece from the eastern Balkans, it 
seems not impossible that the Pelasgians of Krestonia in 
the fifth century were descended from a group who settled 
there at the end of the Bronze Age.“ In the fifth century 
B.C., a number of pre-Greek tribes also survived on the 
Athos peninsula.*! 


The ancient Greeks knew the rest of the inhabitants of 
Chalkidike. central and eastern Macedonia with whom 
they came into contact by a variety of names. such as 
Sithonoi, Bisaltai, Edonoi, Saioi, Sinties and Odomantes: 
they also used the general designation  Thracians 
(Thrakes), thereby identifying them with the peoples who 
dwelt to the east and north of the Nestos. Until very recent- 
ly, modern scholarship followed the ancient Greek exam- 
ple. without concerning itself in detail with the matter: it 
was then noted. however. that there are significant dif- 
ferences between the non-Greek names of central and 
eastern Macedonia and typically Thracian names, and that 
the former resemble names that occur to the north of 
Macedonia (in Paionia and Dardania); the thesis was thus 
propounded that the Bisaltai, the Edonoi and other tribes 
of central and eastern Macedonia should no longer be con- 
sidered Thracian.*? This new approach to the question of 
the nationality of the tribes mentioned above is interesting. 

The Bisaltai lived to the west of the Strymon, and the 
Edonoi, or Edones, to the east of this river. Strabo was of 
the opinion that the Sithonoi, who inhabited Chalkidike. 
and the Mygdones, discussed above, were sub-groups of 
the Edonoi.? As we have seen, however, the Mygdones 
were connected with the Phrygians: either Strabo is 
reflecting some confusion in his sources, therefore, or the 
Edonoi were a branch of the Phrygians that included the 
Sithonoi and the Mygdones. The Mygdones. the Pelasgians 
of Krestonia, the Bisaltai, the Edonoi, the Saioi, the Sinties 
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and the Odomantes expanded to territories that had earlier 
been occupied by the Paionians (see page 47). These last 
were confined to a region outside the final boundaries of 
Macedonia. 


THE NATIONALITY OF THE MACEDONIANS 


There has been much discussion in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries of the nationality of the Macedonians. 
The views expressed are basically three: the first recognizes 
the Macedonians as Greeks; the second denies that they 
were Greeks; and the third adopts an intermediate position. 
The same views have been propounded with reference to a 
more specific subject: the Macedonian tongue. This de- 
pends upon the more general question. however. The first 
view has met with the support or the acceptance of the ma- 
jority of historians and philologists.* Those who differ 
from them and are opposed to the idea that the Macedo- 
nians and their tongue were Greek in origin are not agreed 
as to who the Macedonians were or what language they 
spoke. Some are of the opinion that the Macedonians were 
Illyrians and Macedonian an Illyrian dialect: others 
regard them as Thracians;*6 others see them as a distinct 
people, with a separate language.*’ and lastly others have 
declined to express any definite opinion.*® The third view 
also has its variations. Some, for example. have asserted 
that the Macedonians separated from the Greeks at a very 
early point in time,*? while others suggest that the Macedo- 
nians were a product of intercourse between Greeks and 
non-Greeks.?? Reference should also be made at this point 
to those who feel that the available evidence does not per- 
mit the drawing of conclusions as to the nationality of the 
Macedonians or the nature of their speech?! 

These differences of opinion are due (1) to some extent 
to the nature of the evidence and (2) to non-academic 
reasons. The truth is: 

1) The information handed down from antiquity concer- 
ning the nationality of the Macedonians is contradictory. 
and very few examples of their language remain: 2) the 
conclusions reached have frequently been influenced bv the 
views of various modern powers (and not only Balkan 
states) on Macedonia. 

The arguments used by all sides have remained within 
the pages of monographs or articles in academic journals. 
Outside this context, the various views have been presented 
only in a very brief and dogmatic fashion (frequently in a 
single phrase). In the belief that the readers to whom this 
volume is addressed will wish to acquire a rounded, com- 
prehensive picture of the issues involved in the question of 
the nationality of the Macedonians. I shall attempt to set 
the evidence before them as briefly as is consistent with 
completeness, to enable them to check the conclusions 1 
draw from it. 


I ANCIENT TRADITIONS, TESTIMONIA AND OPINIONS 


Many passages in ancient authors record echoes of the 
traditions, testimonia and opinions regarding the 
nationality of the Macedonians. or. more narrowly. of the 


Macedonian royal family. We shall first examine what 
these passages have to say. After completing this review, 
we shall proceed to an assessment of their content and 
arrive at definitive conclusions derived from this kind of 
Evidence: 


a) Concerning the Macedonian people 


It is convenient to refer separately to the passages (1) 
that support the idea that the Macedonians were Greeks: 
(2) that are opposed to this idea; and (3) that can be used to 
argue either case, or that are inconclusive. We shall also (4) 
deal with the hypotheses put forward by modern historians 
on the view held by Philip and Alexander as to the 
nationality of their subjects. 

1) Reference has been made above (see page 46) to an 
ancient tradition, according to which the Dorians were 
descended from a section of the Makednoi or Makedones. 
This tradition came down to Herodotos either through in- 
formation he himself gathered in some Doric city. or 
through a very ancient epic poem, the Aigimios.°* The sur- 
viving fragments of this poem. together with other sources. 
reveal more precisely that the Dorians were formed by the 
union of some Macedonians with other tribes. The Dorians 
were pure Greeks. Various attempts to derive one section 
of them from Illyrian origins have been unsuccessful. In 
any case, these attempts were concerned with the Doric 
tribe the Hylleis, which was certainly not identical with the 
Makednoi.** The fact that the Dorians were Greek 
naturally presupposes that the tribes of which they were 
composed were also Greek, and these include the Maked- 
noi or Makedones, at a date earlier than the fourteenth cen- 
tury (see page 46). 

A Persian inscription dating from 513 B.C. records the 
European peoples who were at that date subject to the 
Great King. One of these is described as Yauna Takabara 
— *[onians whose head-dress is like a shield’. The Persians. 
like the other eastern peoples of antiquity. are known to 
have applied the term *Ionians' to all the Greeks: on the 
other hand the head-dress resembling a shield has been 
rightly recognized as that depicted on Macedonian coins. 
The people called by the Persians “Greeks whose head- 
dress is like a shield' are therefore identified with the 
Macedonians. The identification 1s supported by the fact 
that, in another Persian inscription, of 479 or 478. also 
listing the peoples of Europe subject to the Great King. this 
name is missing; at this date, it is known that the Macedo- 
nians were fighting the Persians. This Persian name for the 
Macedonians is the earliest piece of direct evidence 
available so far for the nationality of the Macedonians. 

In a fragment of Hellanikos (fifth century B.C .). 
Makedon, the mythical founder of the Macedonians. ap- 
pears as the son of Aiolos.?* This genealogical relationship 

reflects the idea that the Macedonians were a section of the 
Aiolians, a sub-division of the Greek race. 

After the battle of Issos, Alexander the Great sent a let- 
ter to Darius that began as follows: ‘Your ancestors came 
to Macedonia and the rest of Greece and did us much 
harm though we had done them no prior injury: I have 
been appointed commander-in-chief of the Greeks and in- 


vaded Asia in the desire to take vengeance on Persia for 
your aggressions.” From this extract it emerges clearly 
that Alexander regarded Macedonia as a Greek country. 
identified the sufferings of Macedonia at the hands of the 
Persians with the destruction they had wrought in southern 
Greece, and represented himself as the avenger of all these 
wrongs. 


The formulation ‘Macedonia and the rest of Greece’ also 
occurs in the treaty of alliance between Philip V of 
Macedonia and Hannibal. In the same text the phrase 
‘the Macedonians and the rest of the Greeks’ occurs twice. 
The ambassador of this same king. in his address to the 
Aitolians in 200 B.C., ranged the Macedonians with the 
Greeks and not with the ‘foreigners’ (GAA o€0veic) and `Баг- 
barians’ (BapBapot).*? 

Other passages demonstrate that non-Macedonian 
Greeks also thought of the Macedonians as their kindred, 
and of Macedonia as a Greek country. In 217 B.C. 
Agelaos of Naupaktos. speaking to a gathering at which 
Philip V and representatives of his allies were present. 
prayed that internecine wars between the Greeks would 
cease.© In 211 B.C.. Lykiskos, representative of the Akar- 
папіапѕ. described the Macedonians as kinsfolk of the 
Асһаеапѕ.! Macedonia is accounted part of Greece by 
various authors. As late as the second century A.D.. the 
Ephesians referred in a decree to ‘the Macedonians and the 
other Greek peoples’. 

2) The general sense of a passage in Thucydides gives 
the impression that the historian considered the Macedo- 
nians barbarians. The Macedonians are also dis- 
tinguished from the Greeks and classified with the bar- 
barians in the Peri Politeias, an anonymous work written 
about the end of the fifth or the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury В.С. Various ancient geographers and historians of 
the classical and post-classical periods, such as Ephoros, 
Pseudo-Skylax, Dionysios son of Kalliphon and Dionysios 
Periegetes, put the northern borders of Greece at the line 
from the Ambrakian Gulf to the Репеіоѕ.% Isokrates 
places Macedonia outside the boundaries of Greece and 
describes the Macedonians as oOx óuóQuoAov yévoc (‘an 
unrelated race’).°? Medeios of Larisa. who accompanied 
Alexander on his campaign in Asia, calls the Thessalians 
‘the most northerly of the Greeks’.°° 

3) In contrast with the genealogy of the mythical foun- 
der of the Macedonians to be found in Hellanikos (see 
above). there are three other genealogies of Makedon in 
which he is not included in the stemma of Hellen. About 
700 B.C.. Hesiod refers to Makedon as the son of Zeus 
and Тһуіа.% Pseudo-Skymnos calls him ynyevric. that is. 
born from the earth." Pseudo-Apollodoros and Aelian 
reflect a tradition according to which Makedon was the 
son of Lykaon.’! However, the lack of any genealogical 
connection between Makedon and Hellen does not imply 
that the Macedonians were not Greeks. These three 
genealogies were not concerned with the question of the 
nationality of the Macedonians, as was that preserved by 
Hellanikos, but had different sources and different con- 
cerns. This also happens with many other genealogies of 
the mythical founders of Greek tribes. I shall refer here to 
only two examples: in the same fragment of Hesiod. Zeus 
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and Thyia are said to be the parents not only of Makedon. 
but also of Magnes. the eponymous hero of the Greek tribe 
the Magnetes. Arkas. founder of another Greek tribe. is 
usually said to be the offspring of Zeus and the nymph 
Kallisto. Although the three genealogies of Makedon 
referred to above do not indicate that the Macedonians 
were distinct from the Greeks. we cannot deduce from this 
negative conclusion its opposite — that they support the 
view that the Macedonians were Greeks. The fragment of 
Hesiod. on the other hand. does reflect a knowledge of 
Magnetes. who were Greeks. It also portrays the mother of 
Makedon as the sister of Hellen. 

When Alexander I. king of the Macedonians. wanted to 
compete at Olympia (possibly in 496 B.C.).”! his prospec- 
tive opponents attempted to exclude him by arguing that 
only Greeks. and not barbarians. could take part in the 
Olympic games. Alexander proved that he was a Greek 
and was therefore allowed to compete." We may safely 
conclude from this episode that the Greeks who attended 
the Olympic games had no reason, at the beginning of the 
fifth century B.C.. to know the nationality of the Macedo- 
nians. It is also certain that when Alexander I submitted to 
the Hellanodikai proofs of his own. but not of his subjects 
Greek descent. he left the question open. But this was not 
the question that had been posed. Thus it cannot be argued 
that Alexander I considered the Macedonians to be 
Greeks: but neither can the reverse. These same considera- 
tions hold good in a number of other cases: when, for ex- 
ample. Alexander І. speaking only of himself. says ‘for I 
am a Greek by race? or when other kings. or the Macedo- 
nian royal family in general. are described as Greek.” One 
further point should be added: the application of the term 
‘philhellene’ to Alexander I does not imply that the king 
was not a Greek. Jason of Pherai was also so called." and 
a number of other passages demonstrate that this epithet 
was also applied to Greeks in antiquity. in which cases it 
was equivalent to *patriotic'." 

The distinction is made in a passage of Isokrates bet- 
ween Greeks. Macedonians and barbarians.’’ Those who 
believe that the Macedonians were not Greeks concentrate 
on the distinction between Greeks and Macedonians rather 
than that between Macedonians and barbarians. From the 
context. it emerges clearly that the basis used by the author 
to distinguish between the Greeks and the Macedonians 
was the difference in their political relationship to Philip. 

4) Those who believe that the Macedonians were not 
Greek have used the argument that the term Makedones is 
never employed in negotiations, treaties and other political 
actions in which the Macedonian state was involved. as 
was the Greek custom (cf. the use of Athenaioi, 
Lakedaimonioi, Korinthioi).? but that it was always 
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represented by its king. Even Philip did not admit his sub- 
jects to the Delphic Amphiktyony in 346 B.C. nor to the 
confederation ‘of the Greeks’ in 338/337 B.C. This argu- 
ment. however. does not take account of the fact that those 
ancient Greek states that were ruled by monarchs entered 
into agreements and negotiated alliances through the 
agency and in the name of their rulers. It was thus perfectly 
normal practice for Philip. but not the Macedonians. to 
become a member of the Delphic Amphiktvonv. As for the 
confederation ‘of the Greeks. even Philip himself did not 
become a member. but rather assumed the titles and 
responsibilities of its "leader and of commander-in-chief of 
its military forces. 


The same scholars argue that Alexander the Great did 
not believe that the Macedonians were Greeks. supporting 
their case by reference to the fact that when he sent spoils 
to Athens. he accompanied them with the inscription 
"Alexander and the Greeks with the exception of the 
Lacedaemonians..... and that in many passages of Arrian 
he addresses his soldiers as “Macedonians and Greeks. In 
both cases. however. the term “Greeks is used to indicate 
the soldiers of the confederation of the “Greeks of 
338/337. which was renewed after the death of Philip and 
which bestowed upon Alexander the same powers and of 
fices it had given to his father. Thus. in the inscription. 
Alexander uses his own name to include his subjects and 
the term "Greeks to cover the soldiers of the allied ciues. In 
his speeches. ‘Macedonians and Greeks is addressed to the 
two component parts of his army with each of which he 
had a different relationship: to the Macedonians he was 
king. to the "Greeks" commander-in-chief. In any event. 
Alexander's letter to Darius. referred to above (see page 
49) leaves no doubt that Alexander considered his 
Macedonians to be Greeks. 

5) Lastly. on the following grounds. it has been main- 
tained that Macedonians no more felt like Greeks than 
Greeks recognized them as compatriots: a) many thou- 
sands of Greek mercenaries served the Persians during 
Alexanders campaigns: b) others who eventually enlisted 
in Alexander's army revolted after his death. and seventeen 
thousand were butchered by Macedonians: c) as soon as 
the news of Alexander's death reached Greece. the main 
cities tried to throw off the Macedonian voke. 


These arguments are unconvincing. Let us consider how 
manv Greek states should be discounted as Greek because 
they encountered Greek mercenaries on the field of battle: 
or because they revolted against Greek domination: or 
because they shed the blood of those who had revolted. In 
the particular connection of the Greeks of the city-states 
and Alexander. and indeed with Philip. it should not be 
ignored that these were determined. to a large extent. by 
fear of the popular classes. that the domination of the 
Macedonians would reinforce the oligarchic parties and 
limit the autonomy of the city states. Because the mer 
cenaries came from the poorer classes they probably har 
boured deeper resentment of the Macedonians. Finally. it 
should be noted that the revolt of the Greek mercenaries in 
323 B.C. was motivated by a desire to return home after 
long years of absence. first in the service of the Great King 


and then of Alexander. 
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b) Concerning the royal family 


1) From the time that Alexander I asserted at Olympia 
that he was Greek. and the tradition that the Macedonian 
dynasty was descended from the Temenids of Argos 
became generally known. it was commonly accepted by 
the Greeks that the Macedonian royal family was part of 
the Greek race (see above). 

2) There were exceptions. however: in a fragment of the 
speech ‘for the people of Larisa by the orator 
Thrasymachus of Chalkedon (second half of the fifth cen- 
turv). Archelaos. king of the Macedonians. is described as 
a barbarian.” and similar descriptions of Philip were for- 
mulated by Demosthenes®® and even by Aischines at the 
beginning of his political career.®" 


Evaluation of the categorical evidence 


Thus far we have set out the evidence to be derived from 
ancient traditions. testimonia and opinions concerning the 
nationality of the Macedonians or. more specifically. of the 
Macedonian roval family. distinguishing between that 
which expresses a definite view. whether for or against the 
idea that they were Greeks. and that which is inconclusive 
or inconsistent (see page 49). We shall now attempt to 
evaluate the former. with a view to seeing which of it is 
credible and which is not. 

1) Traditions. Amongst the categorical evidence. we 
have met one ancient tradition that connects the Macedo- 
nians with the Dorians and another which traces the roval 
family to Argos in the Peloponnese. The former contains a 
kernel of truth that is a synopsis of events earlier than the 
middle of the thirteenth century. From this it can be 
deduced indirectly. but with certainty. that the Macedo- 
nians. like the Dorians. were Greeks (see page 49). The 
opinions of historians are divided on the second tradition: 
some accept that it reflects a historical memory. while 
others believe that it arose from the circumstance that the 
Temenids who ruled in Macedonia had the same name as 
the roval house of the Argives. and explain this fact in 
terms of the presence of a Macedonian element amongst 
the Dorians. The first view founders on the phenomenon to 
be observed in early societies whereby the royal family 
emerged from within the ranks of the tribe. The second 
view. on the contrary. is consistent with the thesis that the 
Dorians were in part descended from Macedonians. The 
Temenids of Macedonia will have been part of that branch 
of the original tribe that did not move southwards. while 
the Temenids of Argos will have been descended from a 


29. Herakles, direct descendant of Temenos. was the mythical 
progenitor of the Temenid dynasty which ruled the Argead 
Macedonians, and was adopted as their national hero. Several 
inseriptions, as well as other evidence, provide information 
about the extent and nature of his cult. The picture shows a 
detail from a silver alabastron found in the Great Tomb of 
Vereina bearing a representation of the head of Herakles. 350- 
325 B.C. Thessalonike, Archaeological Museum. 
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branch that migrated from the Pindos to central Greece 
where. with other groups. it helped to form the Dorian peo- 
ple. 

2) The official Macedonian view. In official docu- 
ments of Alexander the Great and Philip V. Macedonia is 
described as a Greek country: in the first of them. 
moreover, Alexander represents himself as the avenger of 
the evils wrought by the Persians both in Macedonia and in 
the rest of Greece: and an ambassador of Philip V 
classifies the Macedonians with the Greeks in con- 
tradistinction with ‘foreigners’ (GAAoe8vetc) and ‘bar- 
barians" (BapBapor) (see page 49). The Macedonian kings. 
therefore. although they believed that they had a different 
ancestry from their subjects. did not consider themselves to 
be ruling outside Greece. or over a people foreign to the 
Greeks. 

3) External Testimonia. The rest of the evidence cited 
above consists of testimonia about the Macedonians deriv- 
ing from external observers. By their very nature, these are 
less valuable as evidence than a genuine tradition recalling 
that a branch of the Macedonians had made its contribu- 
tion to the formation of the Greek tribe of the Dorians. or 
the official Macedonian view. Let us examine them in their 
own right. however. as though we did not have more 
reliable evidence at our disposal. 


The external testimonia fall into two conflicting groups. 
A Persian inscription of 513 B.C.. the representation of 
Makedon as son of Aiolos in a fragment of Hellanikos. the 
speeches of Agelaos and Lykiskos, and a number of 
passages in other authors and a decree of the Ephesians af- 
ford evidence in support of the thesis that the Macedonians 
were Greeks (see page 49). In contrast. Thucydides. the 
unknown author of the Peri Politeias, Isokrates, Medeios. 
Ephoros. Pseudo-Skylax, Dionysios son of Kalliphon and 
Dionysios Periegetes. all depict the Macedonians as non- 
Greeks. or Macedonia as a non-Greek country (see page 
49). The passages in the orators that portray Archelaos 
and Philip II as barbarians point in the same direction (see 
page 52). In which of the two groups should we place our 
trust? The Persian inscription is an early and direct piece 
of evidence. The earliest of the authors of the first group is 
the sole writer who knew the Macedonians at first hand: he 
resided at the court of Amyntas I. some time before the 
middle of the fifth century B.C.?? He himself, as a native of 
Mytilene. spoke Aiolic. and recognized in the Macedonian 
language a dialect resembling his own: it was for this 
reason that he made Makedon son of Aiolos. On the other 
hand. it is interesting that one of the authors in the second 
group. Ephoros. refers to the Pamphylians as barbarians?? 
though they were in fact Greeks. This demonstrates that 
some Greeks came close to being thought barbarians by 
their fellow Greeks. The backward institutions and coarse- 
ness of the Macedonians will have been among the reasons 
why they seemed to other Greeks to be barbarians. The 
rhetorical apostrophes of Thrasymachos and Demosthenes 
should. a fortiori, be considered unreliable: the former was 
attempting to arouse the people of Larisa. the latter the 
Athenians. to resist the Macedonian kings. and they 
described them as barbarians in spite of the fact that they 
had officially and widely been recognized as Greeks.** The 
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rhetorical accusations that they were ‘barbarians’ made 
not against the Macedonians but against their kings. refer 
in any case to court scandals. or to the incontinence and 
violence of the rulers (cf. Plato on Archelaos and 
Theopompos* and other authors on Philip.). 


4) Conclusion. The hypothesis that the Macedonians 
were Greeks is supported by all the reliable evidence: the 
ancient tradition that the Dorians were descended from a 
section of the Macedonians; the view the Macedonian 
kings held about themselves; and the testimony of 
Hellanikos. who lived at the Macedonian court. All the 
testimonia that contradict this view are external and derive 
either from observers who might have been mistaken. or 
from enemies of the Macedonians. 


2. THE MACEDONIAN TONGUE 


The eaiest Macedonian written documents contain only 
names. When more extensive Macedonian texts begin to 
appear, they are expressed in the Attic dialect. This fact 
furnishes one of the arguments used by those who deny 
that the Macedonians were Greeks and claim that the 
Macedonians were a people who spoke a different tongue 
and who became hellenized. Those who support the view 
that the Macedonians were Greeks counter that their kings 
introduced the Attic dialect into the court and the ad- 
ministration because the local dialect was undeveloped: At- 
tic thus became widespread amongst the Macedonians as a 
means of expressing themselves in writing. Both these ex- 
planations are hypotheses that require proof. And the 
proof of either depends on other factors that will be ex- 
amined below. 

Despite the lack of Macedonian texts written in the local 
language. the nature of Macedonian may be discerned 
from certain testimonia: from about one hundred surviving 
Macedonian words: and from several hundred Macedo- 
nian names. 

1) Testimonia. There are three ancient pieces of in- 
direct evidence of a conclusive nature: a) In a scene from 
the Attic comedy Macedonians, by the fifth-century writer 
Strattis, an Athenian asks ў opÛpatva 5° Eott tic: ("sled- 
fish, what do you mean?) and a Macedonian replies 
Kéotpav uév DULLES MTTIKOL KiKANOKETE (wha ye Attics ca 
a hammer-fush, ma freen’).8° In order to appreciate the 
value of the Macedonian’s reply for the problem under dis- 
cussion, we must not forget that. as is clear from many 
passages in Aristophanes. the Attic comedians made their 
non-Greeks speak broken Greek with an admixture of bar- 
barian words (some of them imaginary). while Lacedaemo- 
nians. Megarians. Boiotians and other Greeks spoke in 
their own dialects (albeit with a number of inaccuracies). 
The Macedonian's reply is in good Greek with dialect (би- 
uec. сфоротуа) and archaizing (k1KAnoKete) elements. b) 
Alexander the Great. having selected thirty thousand Per- 
sian youths, gave an order that they were ‘to learn Greek 
letters and be trained in the use of Macedonian weapons." 
From this it may be deduced that the Macedonian soldiers 
spoke Greek: it would be pointless to teach the voung Per- 
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30. One characteristic of the Macedonian tongue which differen- 
Liates it from the Greek is the conversion of the Indo-European 
voiced aspirates (bh, dh, gh) into muted aspirates (b (В), d (0), g 
(); in Greek these became o, 0, y. On the other hand it is to be 
noted that on coins, tiles and arrowheads the Macedonian name 


sians who were to fight alongside the Macedonians a 
language that the Macedonians did not understand. c) An 
ambassador from Macedonia, speaking to the Aitolians in 
200 B.C. says of the Macedonians. the Aitolians, and the 
Akarnanians that they spoke the same language.** 

The expressions «åveßóa uakegóovioti». «uaKedovioti 
тў qovri».?? «uakedoviCerv,?! «пакебоуібоута тӯ POV». 
«Ёк тїс фоуђс Maxsdovac kai Anuntpiov tov Didinzov 
үуорібоос1у бутас»,?? patrio sermone, sermonis patrii? 
паквбомїбоутас T оїба zxoAAo0c тфу `Атпкфу.* have 
been taken by opponents of the thesis that the Macedo- 
nians were Greeks as indicating that their language differed 
from Greek; the supporters of the thesis declare that these 
formulations indicate a Greek dialect (cf. aioAiterv. 
diomoti, aioAniéi uoAzü, attKilerv. йттікіоті. Borwtid- 
бау, борібеу, дорісті, nehonovvacucti etc.) The expres- 
sions are in fact susceptible of either interpretation. and 
cannot therefore be used to form part of the argumentation 
with which either is supported. Their sense will become 
clear after Macedonian has been shown to be Greek. or 
not. from other data. 

2) Words. Today, over a hundred Macedonian words 


. and a few hundred Macedonian names are known from a 


variety of sources. Although the names presuppose words. 
they will be examined separately for a number of 
methodological reasons. 

A total of one hundred and twelve words. with ninety- 
nine different stems, are attested directly. Of these. sixty- 
five words, or sixty-three stems, have been preserved in lex- 
ica. while forty- seven words, with thirty-six stems. survive 


Philip is written with Ф. This fact leads to the conclusion that 
the pronunciation В for the ancient bh was not universal in the 
Macedonian tongue, but occurred alongside the pronunciation 
o. The arrowhead above comes from Olynthos. Mid-4th century 
B.C. Thessalonike, Archaeological Museum. 


in various ancient texts, none of which is Macedonian.” 
All the words in the second group are Greek. The oppo- 
nents of the view that the Macedonians were Greeks refuse 
to take them into consideration, arguing that they were all 
words borrowed by the Macedonians from Greek at the 
time they began to use the Attic dialect as the official 
language — which they ascribe to the reign of Philip II. 
However: a) the word сфороуои and the form Üupec are 
not Attic in origin. and are attributed to the Macedonians 
half a century before the accession of Philip (see above): b) 
the majority of these words are military and. as has 
already been observed, it would be illogical to suppose that 
Philip would impose a foreign military terminology on the 
Macedonians: moreover. twelve of these same words are 
not attested as common to all dialects and fourteen more, 
while being common words. have a different meaning in 
Macedonian.?? In dealing with the Macedonian material in 
the lexica. the opponents of the view that the Macedonians 
were Greeks have made use to varying extents of the 
following method: they select from amongst these words 
the ones that cannot be shown to have a Greek derivation: 
they do not always inquire whether the form of some of 
these has changed as a result of copying errors: they 
suggest derivations for these words from Indo-European 
roots without always demonstrating adequately that their 
derivations are well-grounded: using this kind of 
etymology as their point of departure they draw up rules 
for the conversion of Indo-European vowels or consonants 
to ‘Macedonian’: finally, since the same rules can be detec- 
ted in words that are not attested as Macedonian in the 
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sources. they declare that these words. notwithstanding. 
should be considered Macedonian.” 

The latest. and most complete. monograph on the 
nationality of the Macedonians, devotes hundreds of pages 
to the study of Macedonian words. and contains some per- 
ceptive critical observations and original views. It con- 
cludes that fifty-two of the sixty-five words in the lexica are 
Greek. while the remaining thirteen include not only 
genuinely non-Greek words but also ambiguous forms. 
copyists' errors and words used by children.’ 


Let us assume. however, that a// the Macedonian words 
handed down by the lexica are demonstrably non-Greek 
(which is not claimed even by the most extreme opponents 
of the theory that the Macedonians were Greeks). Even in 
this eventualitv. it would not necessarily follow that the 
Macedonians did not speak Greek. The reason is that these 
words are not a representative sample of the Macedonian 
tongue. This would require that they had been preserved at 
random and from a variety of sources. Quite the reverse is 
true: they have all been catalogued in lexica whose purpose 
is the interpretation of rare words only. It follows that the 
Alexandrian scholars who were the first to compose lexica 
of this sort (the forerunners of the surviving lexica in which 
the words in question are preserved) found only a few 
dozen Macedonian words that required. interpretation. 
However, there is no language or dialect that does not have 
a number of words of foreign origin. 


3 Names. In addition to the Macedonian ethnic 
name. we today know the ethnic names of some of the 
Macedonian tribes, scores of place names in Macedonia 
and dozens of names of gods and heroes. the names of six 
festivals and twelve months. and hundreds of personal 
names. covering thousands of men and women. 

The ethnic names of the Elimiotai, Lynkestai and 
Orestai derive from place names. The first has an undoub- 
tedly Greek termination. Some scholars believe that the ot 
of the second and third are an affix that is found in Illyrian 
names. In the name of the Orestai at least. the o belongs to 
the root (Opeo-) and the т to the termination (-tat). which 
is Greek. Furthermore. both the Orestai and the Lynkestai 
were undoubtedly Greeks (see page 59). 


Alexander I. other Macedonian kings, Philip II. Alexan- 
der the Great and his successors all gave Greek names to 
the cities they founded: Alexander the Great and some of 
his officers went further and translated some of the local 
names into Greek. Those opposed to the view that the 
Macedonians were Greeks are not prepared to take this 
evidence into consideration. justifying their stance with the 
argument that it all post-dates the introduction of Attic 
into the court and the state administration. There is no 
proof of this argument. however. other than the claim that 
the Macedonians did not speak Greek. and it is this claim 
that the argument is designed to support. The introduction 
of this argument into the chain of reasoning designed to 
demonstrate the above view thus leads to a vicious circle. 
In order to avoid the accusation that we are using these 
same toponyms as proof that the Macedonians werc 
Greek, while the evidence for and against this view is still 
being discussed. we shall restrict ourselves to toponyms in 
1с expansion of the Macedonians antc-dates 


Philip. and to those names attested before his reign. Some 
of these names were Greek and some non-Greek. The lat- 
ter do not prove that the Macedonians were not Greeks. 
for the areas in question were inhabited for many millennia 
(from the beginning of human habitation until c. 
2300/2200. and from 1900 until the eighth. seventh. sixth 
and even the fifth centuries B.C.) by non-Greek peoples. 
We also know that place-names survive even after the dis- 
appearance of the ethnic groups from which they derive. 
Further. if the non-Greek toponyms of western and central 
Macedonia are attributed to the Macedonians. this has two 
consequences. Firstly, we have to concede that the 
Pelasgians. the Paiones. the Bottiaioi. the Eordoi. the 
Almopes. the Phrygians. the Thracians and other races left | 
no mark on the toponyms of Macedonia. which is im- 
probable. Secondly, the following problem arises: if we ex- 
clude the possibility that the Macedonians were responsible 
for the Greek toponyms in western and central Macedonia 
before Philip. to which Greeks are they to be attributed? It 
is possible that only the names Haliakmon and Pieria are 
earlier than the Macedonian expansion. There are many | 
more toponyms that are connected by our sources with the 
Macedonian expansion. or that cannot be dated to the 
period when the Proto-Greeks occupied Macedonia. for in 
this case they would exhibit a more archaic form which 
would have been fossilized or corrupted through the inter- 
vention of a non-Greek language. 


Of seventy-two names and epithets of gods and heroes. 
fifty-six are panhellenic or Greek from a linguistic point of 
view. at least one is Greek with non-Greek phonetics. 
eleven are foreign (nine of these came from areas where 
non-Macedonian populations survived). and two derive 
from foreign toponyms. with a Greek termination: the rest 
are doubtful (see page 60). The proportion of non-Greek 
names of gods is very small, especially in view of the fact 
that they are attested at very late periods. when the entire 
Greek world was feeling the influence of foreign religions. 


All the names of festivals are Greek (see page 60). All 
the names of the months have Greek terminations, and 
only two of them have roots that are possibly non-Greek І 
(ѕее раве 60). | 

No comprehensive collection of the personal names has 
yet been made. The few collections that have been made 
for prosopographical purposes have not inspired any ex- 
haustive linguistic studies or statistical evaluations. A 
review of the names borne by members of the royal family 
of the Temenids. of the dynasties of upper Macedonia. and 
other Macedonians.'®! before the rule of Philip. reveals 
only very small percentages for each of the three groups. 
The recent discovery of large numbers of grave stelai at 
Vergina has increased our knowledge of Macedonian per- 
sonal names by adding dozens of examples. With one or 
two exceptions. these are Greek, and a number of them 
date from before the accession of Philip. They are all 
names of members of the middle classes. 

Those who deny that the Macedonians were Greeks 
assert that they took the Greek names for gods. heroes. 
festivals. months and people from the Greeks. In the first 
place. however. there is no other example of a people 
neighbouring on the Greeks whose names were 95% Greck 


before the middle of the fourth century; many centuries 
later than this, a large percentage of Paionians, Thracians. 
Mysians, Lydians, Karians and Lycians had local names. 
even though they had begun to feel Greek cultural in- 
fluences much earlier. Furthermore, a number of the 
Greek-sounding names given by the Macedonians to gods. 
heroes, festivals, months and persons do not occur outside 
Macedonia or areas in which Macedonians had settled. 

The majority of Macedonian names in all categories are 
either nouns as such, or adjectives, or their derivatives. or a 
variety of compounds; they also include a number of verb- 
stems. prepositions and affixes. As a result. the names help 
us to form a picture of the vocabulary, phonetics and rules 
of derivation and synthesis of the Macedonian tongue 
which is quantitatively richer and qualitatively superior to 
that derived from the hundred or so roots of words that 
have been handed down directly. Consequently. in at- 
tempting to trace the features of Macedonian. it is 
necessary to go beyond the words and make use of all the 
data to be gleaned from the Macedonian names. 


Synthesis 


a) The nature of the Macedonian tongue 


From the above evidence — testimonia, words and 
names — it is clear that Macedonian was not a separate 
language but a Greek dialect. 


b) The relationship of Macedonian to other Greek dialects 


The fact that there are no texts written in Macedonian 
prevents us from forming as good an idea of this dialect 
and its relationship to other Greek dialects as we can for 
those in which even a few written documents survive. 
Nonetheless, the material at our disposal enables us to 
make a number of observations that demonstrate a 
relationship between Macedonian and the West Greek 
dialect (to which Doric and north-west Greek belong). and 
the Aiolic and Thessalian dialects.!° 


1) Macedonian and West Greek: a) -86- in place of -CC- b) 
nominative singular of certain compounds in -ag instead of 
-0¢ с) a number of words (to those already recorded! 
should be added the word кбЛ.оу, the existence of which in 
Macedonian was recently demonstrated by the name 
Лроколос, read on one of the stelai from Vergina (fig.31): 
this name will have meant ‘He who is of the wood of the 
oak’ — cf. the Macedonian name Ilevxéotas: ‘He who is of 
the wood of the pine’). 


2) Macedonian and Aeolic% a) -vv- from -ov- (conse- 
quently, also -AA- from -СА- etc); this phonetic rule is at- 
tested in Macedonian by the toponym Kpávva (Doric: 
Kpava; lonic-Attic: Круп); b) nominative plural of the 
second person of the personal pronoun buusc (Ionic-Attic: 


ш; Doric: óu£c); for the Macedonian example, see page 


3) Macedonian and Thessalian: o instead of ov attested in 
both Macedonian and Thessalian. 


4) Macedonian and Arcadian: conversion of £v to iv 


5) Macedonian, Thessalian and Arcadian: conversion of a 
into € under certain conditions; Macedonian os- (in 
LéAevKoc) from àié- which is attested in Thessalian (61d- in 
the other Greek dialects); Macedonian Cépe8pov=Arca- 
dian Cépe8pov. Thessalian ВёрғӨроу. for Bapabpov. 


c) Non-Greek features of Macedonian 


A number of features may be observed in the surviving 
Macedonian linguistic material that are not Greek. All 
those who have asserted that Macedonian was a distinct 
language and not a dialect of Greek have represented these 
features as having universal application. In fact. they have 
relied on selected evidence, which they have put forward as 
being the only genuine examples of Macedonian. This 
evidence consists of: a) those of the Macedonian words in 
the ancient lexica (see page 56) which cannot be assigned a 
Greek derivation; b) the very few Macedonian names for 
gods, heroes, festivals. months, places and people, that are 
not Greek, at least phonetically; c) words known from an- 
cient lexica or other sources which are not stated to be 
Macedonian but which have features either identical with 
or similar to those of the first two groups. The evidence is 
selected on the bases of the following arguments: all the ex- 
amples that are stated to be Macedonian but have Greek 
characteristics are not genuinely Macedonian. but will 
have passed into the Macedonian language as loan-words: 
all the examples that are not stated to be Macedonian but 
display the same characteristics as Macedonian are con- 
cealed examples of the Macedonian language. These argu- 
ments, however, fall into the logical trap of taking as 
assumed that which has to be proven. namely, that 
Macedonian was a separate language which was gradually 
influenced to a considerable degree by Greek; and that the 
examples in the third group are Macedonian. 

The following characteristics have been suggested as 
features distinguishing Macedonian from Greek. though 
most of them in fact suggest an affinity with Thracian and 
Illyrian: 1) the retention of the Indo-European s before an 
initial vowel (in Greek, the s became h, the daseia); 2) the 
conversion of the Indo-European voiced aspirates bh, dh, 
gh into voiced stops, b (В), d (8), g (y) (in Greek these 
became (Ф. Ө, y). the dissimilation of the first aspirate in 
cases where two of these sounds occur in successive 
syllables; 4) the conversion of b (В). р (y). d (8) into p (л). k 
(к), t (т); 5) the conversion of the vowel group at into a: 6) 
the conversion of the vowel group au (av) into a; 7) the 
dropping of final r (p); 8) the formation of feminines in 
-ooa: 9) the formation of ethnic names by the affix -ot . 
Let us examine matters more closely. 

1) Only three Macedonian words have с- before a vowel 
in their first syllable: cdpicoa, Lavddai/Labtdo1 and 
otyóvr/otiBóvn. However: а) none of these has been con- 
vincingly derived from an Indo-European root; b) the third 
is also attested in the Greek dialect of Cyprus from as earls 
as the third century, and the second corresponds to the 
god’s name XapáGuc, which spread through southern 
Greece at an early date; c) Greek has many examples of 
the retention of Indo-European -s- before a vowel in the 


first syllable. occurring in words borrowed by Greek from 
the languages spoken by populations subjected to Greek 
tribes. Thus: either the Macedonian examples do not prove 
the existence of the phenomenon in question or. if they 
prove it. they do not constitute criteria for distinguishing 
the Macedonian tongue from Greek: in the latter even- 
tuality. they will have derived from Pelasgians or Thra- 
cians who were subjugated by the Macedonians. The fact 
that Macedonian has examples in which initial s- 15 conver- 
ted into an aspiration cannot be ignored. however. This 
phenomenon cannot be interpreted in terms of Greek in- 
fluence. for it occurs іп the names “YzepBepétac and 
“YzxepBepetaiog amongst others: these are not only un- 
known outside Macedonia. but exhibit Û in the place of o. 
It is illogical to cite these names amongst the examples in 
which B appears in place of the Greek ọ and 
simultaneouslv to ignore the fact that they represent exam- 
ples of the change of the initial s into A- in accordance with 
a Greek phonetic law. 


2) The second phenomenon is attested in Plutarch.'? 
Eustathios of Thessalonike.'? and a number of lemmata in 
Byzantine lexica. One of the passages in Plutarch gives the 
impression that the phenomenon was widespread in 
Macedonia. Examples are the names Віллллос. Bepevixn. 
Badaxpoc. Bépoww. KepaAivoc. Вроуєс (for: Di izxzoz. 
Mepevikn. Фа5.акрос. Фёроша. KegaAivoc. Фроу с). Yzep- 
Bepetaiog (=-ep.).  "*zdávóo; (==avOoc). Mayas 
(=Mayac). and words such as aBpovtec (=0офрос). dópaia 
(ai8pia). dadvoc (=8avatog). Savav (=дах-). On the other 
hand. it is to be noted that the name @taimzoc. and 
Macedonian names in general in which the first component 
is QU.. are written more frequently with ọ from the beginn- 
ing of the written tradition: also. that o and not f occurs 
in: бифотєрӧс. арфос. BovkepüAac. фадаү. ФоВос. 
Фолакаі and фолаё: y and not y іп: Gyyapuos. ӧшауа. 
Aóyoc.-oyoc. Пололёруоу. Xapix7.riz and Хароу: Ө апа 
not ó in %ėpeðpov. Ов@б”.ос Oobpióez and Пєідох. Those 
who oppose the view that elements of Macedonian were 
Greek argue. of course. that the versions with о. Ө. y. 
represent Macedonian names transmitted in Greek texts. 
and also names and words borrowed bv the Macedonians 
from the Greeks. If the evidence of the Greek texts is ex- 
cluded. on the grounds that it is untrustworthy. then excep- 
tion cannot be made for those passages which attest to p. 
б, y in place of o. 0. y. If these latter are not excluded. and 
it is thus conceded that the Greek authors rendered the 
Macedonian pronunciation correctly by writing BÜ.tzzoz 
etc.. then it is illegitimate to assert that the versions with Фф. 
0. у are errors. Furthermore. the spelling Midizzo¢ is not 
attested solely in non-Macedonian texts: it also occurs on 
coins of Philip Il. and on Macedonian arrows. and tiles of 
the same period. It would be curious if the coins issued by 
the Macedonian state did not accurately reflect. the 
national pronunciation. Let us concede. however. that 
Philip insisted that his name be written with Ф, since he 
had established the Attic dialect as the official language of 
the state: this explanation might account for the phonetic 
form of the royal name on the coinage. but not also on 
arrows and Ше. The hypothesis that Macedonian names 
and words having @. 0. y in place of B. ò. y are borrowed 
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from Greek has properly been countered with the 
hypothesis that this is unacceptable in the case of words 
like @рфос. which is otherwise unknown: Gyyapuov. which 
had fallen into disuse in the rest of Greece: CépeOpov. 
which was used in the isolated region of Arcadia: yapov. 
which in Macedonia was not used to mean ‘Charon’ but 
‘lion’. Two conclusions emerge: 1) the pronunciation of the 
ancient bh, gh, dh as В. y. 6. was not universal throughout 
Macedonia. but occurred alongside the pronunciation Ф. y. 
0: 2) the pronunciation о. y. Ө appears in some words 
which could not have been borrowed by the Macedonians 
from a Greek people. In the light of these conclusions. we 
must look for some other explanation of the appearance of 
p. y. ӧ in Macedonia. This demand can be satisfied by the 
following observations: 1) the same phenomenon also oc- 
curs sporadically in words and names transmitted in in- 
disputably Greek sources: 2) these words and names are 
thought to be loan-words borrowed bv the Greeks from 
other Indo-European peoples that they first conquered and 
then absorbed: 3) the Macedonians too conquered the 
Pelasgians (see page 47) and after them the Thracians (see 
page 47) and Illyrians who. like the Pelasgians. had con- 
verted Indo-European bh, gh, dh into В. y. б. Since. on the 
one hand. the appearance in Macedonian of o. y. 0 deriving 
from Indo-European bh, gh, dh cannot be attributed to ex- 
ternal influences and since. on the other. the conversion of 
the same sounds to В. y. б. occurred in Macedonian under 
conditions similar to those that account for it in an in- 
disputably Greek linguistic area. we are obliged to give the 
same interpretation to the Macedonian data. 

3 and 4) These two phenomena also occur in words and 
names found in the Greek world in general. where they are 
regarded as vestiges of Pelasgian. or of pre-Greek 
languages generally. that have been preserved in Greek. 
Their occurrence in Macedonian can therefore also be at- 
tributed to pre-Macedonian substrata (both Pelasgian and 
Thracian). 

5) That the group au was converted to a is a conjecture 
based on a very small number of names and words. Since 
there are also reliable indications that the group was also 
preserved. we may reasonably assume that this is another 
case in which we have to deal with two different kinds of 
development:'®’ that one of these (the preservation of the 
group) does not distinguish Macedonian from Greek: and 
that the other (the conversion of the group to a). since it 
was sporadic. is not an ancient hallmark of Macedonian 
but is due to the influence of populations conquered by the 
Macedonians. "° 

6) The hypothesis that the group au became a in 
Macedonian is based entirely on a dubious derivation. By 
contrast. the preservation of the group au in this tongue is 
well attested.!?? 

7) The dropping of final r is similarly supported bv un- 
likely etymologies.!''? 

8) The formation of feminines in -oca is attested in 
Macedonian by: faciAicoa. Maxedovicou and odpiood. 
The view that the лоса in these examples corresponds to 
izza in Illyrian remains undecided. On the other hand. the 
Greek Kiaooa and Moivicoa cannot be ignored. Admit- 
tedlv. the ocu of the Macedonian examples cannot be in- 


terpreted phonetically in the same way as the лсса in the 
two Greek words (from Kü-j-a and ®oivik-j-a): but it is 
not impossible that Maxeóóvicoa, Baci^i0ca and сброса 
were formed by analogy with Kidtooa and ®oivicoa., in 
accordance with a phenomenon familiar in linguistics.’ 
Furthermore, the most likely derivation of сйрісса relates 
it to a common noun indicating a type of oak-tree, which is 
attested in Greek.!? 

9) The names of the nations of upper Macedonia, 
'Opéot:a and Avyxnotai, the ethnics found in various 
parts of Macedonia derived from the names of cities, such 
as *Арүєстаїо (from "Apyoc), Atéotai/Aidota (from 
Aiov), “Eopétotat (from 'Eopóaía), Eviéota (from Evia), 
Kpavvéotat (from  *Kpóvva), Kuppéotai/Kuppnotai 
(from Коррос), and personal names like IIeukéotac have 
been thought to be Illyrian, since an affix does in fact ap- 
pear in ethnic names in Illyria and in regions inhabited by 
Illyrian tribes. However: a) the names "Apyeotaioi, 
"Орёстол, Пеокёстос have stems in -£o- ((Apyeo- 'Opeo-, 
Tlevxeo-) and a termination -taç (-ттпс), like the familiar 
Greek words and names Ovéotnc, ópéotnuc, Opéotnc. 
Ópynotüg,. t&AEotüGg -ńG, etc. They do not, therefore, 
belong to the category of names that have an affix -ст-.!!° 
Moreover, the Avyxknotai and the “Opéotat were Greek 
tribes, and Argos, whose inhabitants were called 
* Аруєстаїо1, was a city of the second of these two tribes. 
The "Eopóiotaí derived their name from the verb &opóiGo. 
b) The toponyms Aiov and Kpóvva were Greek. In these, 
and all the others that were also Greek, the -ot- may best 
be attributed to the influence of the Greek ‘Opéotat. For 
the others, we have to assume a double influence both from 
the Greek and from the Illyrian names. 


3. RELIGIOUS AND ETHNOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 


From the point of view of the question of the nationality 
of the Macedonians, the surviving religious and 
ethnological evidence may be divided into Greek, non- 
Greek, doubtful and irrelevant; the Greek evidence may in 
turn be subdivided into (a) that found throughout Greece, 
(b) that which is attested in various parts of Greece, and (c) 
local Macedonian. This subdivision is rendered necessary 
by the fact that opinion is divided as to the value as 
evidence of the first group, and also of some of the items in 
the second. Some scholars agree that this evidence 
demonstrates that the Macedonians were Greeks, while 
others claim that it does not prove this, since the relevant 
information dates mainly from the period of Alexander and 
his successors and only rarely from the time of Philip and 
earlier. If this argument holds good, however, then a for- 
tiori, we must reject as irrelevant all the non-Greek 
evidence, since the passages concerning them are of much 
later date. 


31. The recent discovery of many grave stelai at Vergina 
enriched Macedonian anthroponymic material with a series of 
Greek personal names of members of the middle classes. A 
notable example is the name Drykalos to be read on the stele in 
the picture. It means 'he who is of the wood of the oak.' 
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A. Greek elements 


a) Panhellenic elements 

From the data at our disposal at present. we know that 
the Macedonians worshipped the twelve Olympian gods 
(fig. 32). both collectively and individually. and also Pluto. 
Persephone. Dionysos. Pan. Hestia. Herakles (fig. 29). 
Asklepios. Okeanos. Amphitrite. the Nereids. Tethys. 
Orpheus. the Dioskouroi. Amphilochos. the Nymphs. the 
Graces. the Fates. Hvgieia. Lethe. Nemesis and Eros. They 
also gave them the familiar Greek epithets. such as 
Agoraios. Basileus. Olympios. Hypsistos of Zeus. Basileia 
of Hera. Soter of Apollo. Hagemona (Attic-Ionic 
Hegemone) and Soteira of Artemis. Boulaia of Hestia. etc. 
Some of the evidence for the worship of Ge. Helios. 
Dionvsos. Pan. Asklepios and Herakles is earlier than the 
period of Philip. while the earliest evidence for the twelve 
gods comes from this регіоа.!!* The large number of these 
gods’ names and the early date of the evidence militates 
against the familiar false argument advanced by those op- 
posed to the idea that the Macedonians were Greeks — 
namely. that the Greek cultural features that appear in 
Macedonia were imposed by kings who admired things 
Greek. especially Philip. Moreover. Philip or one of his im- 
mediate predecessors introduced the Attic dialect as the of- 
ficial language of the state. and if the Greek names of gods 
used by the Macedonians were imported. they ought to be 
Attic in form. The name “Ayeuova!!* however. has 
retained the original long a in both the first syllable of the 
stem and the termination. If this word did not have its 
roots in Macedonia but had been imported as a result of 
royal initiative. we would know it in the form 'Hyguóvn. 


b) Elements limited to particular areas 

In Macedonia. the name Oq07.(X)oc was used of a god 
who was identified with Ares. The hypothesis that this god 
was Thraco-Phrygian is groundless. On the contrary. he 
has been convincingly related to Zeus Thaulios of 
Thessaly. the clan of the Thaulonidai of Attica. and the 
Doric festival. the Thaulia.'* The god Thaulos was 
probably originally a separate god who had qualities which 
later led to his identification with Ares in some regions and 
with Zeus in others. 

Pasikrata is attested as a goddess in Macedonia and at 
Demetrias in Thessaly: we also find an Artemis Pasikrata 
in Ambrakia and a  Pasikrateia (Persephone?) at 
Selinous.!'* 

Phobos was worshipped by the Macedonians and the 
Dorians.!'* 

It has been conjectured that the Macedonians had a 
festival called the Apellaia, both from the name of the 
month -fpellaios and from an independent reference to a 
special bread called ópàápic: this was similar in both form 
and etymology to the барата. an offering made by the in 
habitants of Delphi during the Apellaia. This same festival 
wes widespread amongst the Dorians. The bread Spautc or 
) or барата ог баратос is also attested amongst the 
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[hessalians and the Athamanes.''? The Hetaireidia were 

celebrat the Macedonians and the Magnesians.'*° 
r Irtemisios and Apellaios connect the 

Мас vith the Dorians. Panamos or Panemos was 
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also known in mainland Greece and some of the cities in 
Ionia. Loos, or Homoloos appears to have come from pre- 
Thessalian. or Aiolian Thessaly. whence he spread to 
mainland Greece and Lesbos. Aaiotog or Ogodaionoc is at- 
tested to a certain extent in Doric regions. and also appears 
in Aiolic territory. Dios is attested in the Mycenaean calen- 
dar and in areas inhabited by Aiolians. 

In addition to the above religious evidence. reference 
should also be made to the dance karpaia since it too is at- 
tested outside Macedonia. in regions to the south of 
Olympos. notably in Magnesia and Аіпіѕ.!°! 


c) Elements limited to Macedonia 

The following Greek names are cited or occur as ex- 
clusively Macedonian: Alkidemos (as an epithet of 
Athena). Aidonaios, Aid(u)naios (name of a month. from 


the name  Aidoneus-Hades)."  Aretos (epithet of 
Herakles).? Arantides (Macedonian name for the 
Егіпуеѕ).!°* Thourides epithet of the Nymphs or the 


Muses). Hippalkmos (epithet of a hero)."5 Klodones 
(Macedonian name for the maenads)"" Kynagidas 
(epithet of Herakles).5 \fimallones (another Macedonian 
name for the maenads).!?? Xanthika (name of a festival) 
and Xandikos (name of a month ).!?° Peritia (name of a 
festival) and Peritios (name of a month).!2! relesias (name 
of a dance).!*? Hyperairetas, Hyperberetas, Hyperpheretes 
(epithets of Zeus): Hiperberetaios (name of a month).!? 
Pseudanor (epithet of Dionvsos).?* The names Xandikos 
and Hyperberetaios (Hyperberetas) have ӧ and В in place 
of the Greek Ө and qo. but are Greek in all other respects. 


B. Thracian elements 


The names of the gods Asdoules, Bendis, Daimones An- 
tanoi, Dvalos, Eteudoniskos or Oteudanos or Oteudonikos, 
Pyrmervlas and the epithet Derronaios (of Herakles) are 
indigenous to Pelagonia. Derriopos and Paionia! — all 
areas in which the pre-Macedonian populations survived. 
Moreover. they are attested at late dates. chiefly from the 
Christian centuries when Thracian and other foreign 
religions were to be found throughout the Greek world. 
The names Zeirene (a goddess identified with Aphrodite) 
and Sauadai (the name of demons identified with the 
Satvrs) are each attested once. The reference to each. in an 
article in the lexicon of Hesychios. contains the statement 
that they were local to Macedonia. Bearing in mind that 
the gods’ names mentioned above occurred in very restric- 
ted areas. it seems at least possible that these latter names 
too were restricted to regions in which the pre-Macedonian 
populations survived. and were disseminated throughout 
Macedonia in the Hellenistic period. 


C. Doubtful elements 
The names of two Macedonian months. Gorpiaios'*® 
32. Zeus was perhaps the most important divinity in Macedonia. 


The head of Zeus, with an oak wreath, was depicted on silver 
coins minted bv Philip. Athens, Numismatic Museum. 
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and Dystros'?’ have given rise to inadequately supported 
etymologies. 


D. Evidence without value 


The passage stating that the Macedonians worshipped 
the air under the name Bedu has been disputed, with very 
convincing arguments.'?? It has also been shown that 
Totoes, the god of sleep, who was thought to be Thracian 
or ‘Macedonian’, was imported from Egypt." 

Some of the other names of deities and nymphs are of no 
value, since they are derived from place-names: cf. 
Bloureitis and | Gazoreitis (epithets of Artemis), 
Echedorides (epithet of the nymphs of the river 
Echedoros). Pierides and Pimpleiai (epithet of the Muses 
who were worshipped in Pieria and were connected with 
the spring Pimpleia).!^ The suggestion that these names in- 
dicate distinct deities is erroneous, as is the attribution of 
the first two to Thracian deities identified with Artemis. 


E. Conclusions from a comparison of the Greek and non-Greek 
religious and ethnological elements 


Elements that are unquestionably Greek are much more 
numerous than those which are not Greek. The great ma- 
jority of the Greek elements is earlier in date than the non- 
Greek and the doubtful elements. 

Some fifteen Greek elements had a limited dissemination 
which did not coincide with a particular geographical area: 
some of them were local to areas a considerable distance 
from Macedonia. Furthermore, none of them had any par- 
ticular influence. A further fifteen Greek elements do not 
occur outside Macedonia. 

Nine of the eleven items of non-Greek evidence were 
local to areas that had pre-Macedonian populations. 

When taken as a whole, these observations show that 
the Macedonians were not Thracians. or Шугіапѕ. or any 
other race that became hellenized, but Greeks whose 
culture was slightly influenced by non-Greek features. 


4. RELATIONS BETWEEN THE MACEDONIANS AND OTHER 
GREEK TRIBES 


We have already met various indications of the relations 
between the Macedonians and some of the Greek tribes. 
These relations demonstrate that the Macedonians were a 
Greek tribe from as early as the Bronze Age. 

The Macedonians were bound to the Dorians and the 
Magnesians by very close ties of kinship. Their ties with 
the former are attested by a tradition preserved in 
Herodotos, corrected by other evidence (see page 46). 
They are also implicit in a number of dialect features com- 
mon to both Doric and Macedonian (see page 57); the fact 
that the kings of Sparta and of the Macedonians offered 
sacrifices to the Dioskouroi; the cult of Pasikrata in 
Macedonia and in the Doric world (at Selinous, a colony of 
the Dorian Megarians); and the division of the Temenids 
into two branches, one of which stayed in Macedonia, 
while the other appears at Dorian Argos (see page 52). 


The relationship between the Macedonians and the 
Magnesians was familiar to the ancients, for Hesiod por- 
trays Makedon and Magnes as brothers (see page 49). It is 
confirmed by the fact that the name of both peoples is 
derived from the root mak —‘high, tall — and by the cir- 
cumstance that the Macedonians and the Magnesians 
celebrated a festival called the Hetaireidia, unknown 
elsewhere (see page 60). 

A number of cultural features common to the Macedo- 
nians and the Dorians are also shared by other Greek 
tribes that were formerly neighbours of the Macedonians. 
The festival of the Apellaia and the names of three months, 
Apellaios, Artemisios and Panamos or Panemos occur in 
the calendars of the Macedonians, various Doric cities (see 
page 60), the Lokrians, the Phokians and the Aiolians (see 
p. 60). The names of three more months, Dios, Daisios or 
Theodaisios and Loos or Homoloos link the Macedonians. 
the Dorians and the Aiolians. The Macedonians and the 
Dorians worshipped the god PAobos (see page 60). The 
Macedonians sacrificed to this god on the eve of battle. and 
legend has it that Theseus did the same before he fought 
with the Amazons. Theseus himself did not originally 
belong to the Ionians of Attica, but to sections of other 
Greek tribes (the Lapithae and Molossoi) that neighboured 
on the Macedonians. The Thaulia of the Dorians implies 
the existence amongst them of the Macedonian god 
Thaul(i)os, with whom the Thessalian Zeus Thaulios and 
the Athenian clan of the Thaulonidai are connected. 

The dance karpaia is one of the cultural features uniting 
the Macedonians and the Magnesians; the same dance was 
performed by the Aenianai, who were once neighbours of 
both tribes. 

When the Macedonians lived at Lakmos and in the sur- 
rounding area, the Athamanians were bounded by the 
Athamanian mountains to the south of Lakmos. This ex- 
plains the connection between the name of the mountain 
Laphystion, the epithet Laphystios used of Zeus. and 
Laphystiai, one of the names given to the Bacchae by the 
Macedonians (see page 46). The same explanation ac- 
counts for the use of the word dramis by the Macedonians 
and the word dramix by the Athamanians to mean a kind 
of bread (see page 60). 

The fact that the Macedonians were once neighbours of 
the Aiolians also accounts for the features common to 
these two dialects. 


CROSS-CHECK OF CONCLUSIONS DRAWN FROM 
THE DIFFERENT CATEGORIES OF EVIDENCE 


We have examined in turn (1) the surviving traditions 
and testimonia concerning the Macedonians: (2) the 
available evidence for the Macedonian tongue; (3) what is 
known today of their religion and ethnology: (4) the rela- 
tions between the Macedonians and various Greek tribes. 
The valid data under all these headings leads naturally and 
definitively to the same conclusion: the Macedonians were 
a Greek tribe. Some of the evidence. indeed, points to a 
more specific conclusion: that the Macedonians con- 
stituted a distinct tribe from as early as the Bronze Age. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT AND 
CONSOLIDATION OF THE KINGDOM 
OF MACEDONIA 


POLITICAL HISTORY 


7th century — 360/59 B.C. 


STRUGGLES FOR THE CONTROL OF LOWER 
MACEDONIA (750-650 B.C.) 


The coastal plain. which formed the heart of what 
Thucydides called ‘lower Macedonia. was rich in 
agricultural potential and provided winter pastures for 
transhumant herds: the products of the interior. especially 
timber. passed through it to reach the Aegean Sea. Thus it 
was always the ambition of the strongest power in thc 
southern Balkans to possess this plain. Entries into it werc 
from upper Macedonia by Beroia and by Edessa: from the 
middle Axios valley via Valandovo (not via Demir Kapu. 
then impassable): and from the east via Lete. The Axios. a 
formidable barrier for primitive people. divided the plain 
into unequal parts. the greater being to the west of the 
river. 

The descendants of Makedon. the Makedones. lived. in 
the opinion of Hesiod.' in the Pierian mountains from the 
earliest times. We find them there in the history of 
Herodotos. They dwelt with or alongside the Bryges who 
held the plain by Vergina in the Early Iron Age until c. 800 
B.C. Their homeland, ‘the Macedonian land’ proper.? lay 
south of the Haliakmon, and the road which Perseus built 
on the north side of Olympos (via the Petra pass) went 
over the ‘Macedonian mountain." This is where they lived 
for the period we are considering. c. 800-650 B.C.. an arca 
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famous for its summer pastures and its timber. No doubt 
the Makedones practised transhumant pastoralism in these 
early times and developed their own particular dialect. one 
which they may have shared with the Magnesians. For. in 
historic times the Makedones and the Magnesians both 
had cults of Zeus Hetaireios and engaged in the same war 
dance. 

The first Greeks from the south to colonize the coast of 
the Thermaic Gulf were Eretrians. driven out of Korkyra 
by the Corinthians, rejected by their mother-country and 
sent on to colonize Methone, which lay just south of the 
navigable river, the Haliakmon. At the time c. 733 B.C., 
Methone was near the territories of four peoples who were 
probably at variance with one another: Thracians. 
Makedones, Bottiaioi and lllyrioi, both around Vergina. 
Eretrians also founded a colony called Dikaia at the head 
of the Gulf on the east coast, probably near Mikro 
Karabournou. What attracted the colonists was ship- 
timber, floated down the Haliakmon and the Axios, or cut 
on the Pierian mountains and on Mt. Kissos, perhaps gold 
from the river Gallikos and foodstuffs, as well as good 
arable land in the vicinity of the colony. The next waves of 
colonists went to the prongs of Chalkidike. where they 
found timber, land. fisheries and mines of silver and iron 
inland near Stageiros. They were interested not primarily in 
Macedonia but in the main trade route from south Greece 
to the Hellespont along the Aegean coast and in the ex- 
ports of the Strymon basin. But the Greeks were unable to 
establish any colony in that desirable basin. The local 
tribes were too strong: Illyrian warrior-groups as we see 
from typically Illyrian objects found in graves in the Kumli 


valley and at Nine Ways (later Amphipolis), and Thracians 
about whom we know more after 650 B.C. 


THE MAKEDONES WIN LOWER MACEDONIA 
WEST OF THE AXIOS, 650-513 B.C. 


The Illyrian recession gave the Makedones an oppor- 
tunity of which the founder of the Temenid dynasty took 
advantage. The king, Perdikkas, brought his people down 
from the Pierian mountains and occupied the edge of the 
western plain, making his new capital at Vergina. This 
decisive event was blessed by Delphi in a vaticinium post 
eventum, which attributed to Zeus the gift of the Macedo- 
nian crown to the Temenids and instructed the king to 
found a city where goats were sunk in sleep.* This place 
proved to be called Edessa (a Phrygian name, meaning 
water-place (the Greek “Yépotc) and was renamed as 
Aigai (Bleaters) in memory of the goats (in Greek aiyeç). 
Herodotos recorded the next step, the conquest of the so- 
called gardens of Midas below Mt. Bermion, of which the 
modern Beroia, Naousa and Edessa are the ruling towns. 
For a long time thereafter the border between the 
Makedones and the Bottiaioi was formed by the Loudias 
and the Haliakmon, into which the Loudias flowed.‘ and a 
great part of the Makedones adopted a settled agricultural 
life. 

That Perdikkas and his successors were Temenidai from 
Argos in the Peloponnese was officially confirmed when 
the right of Alexander I to compete in the Olympic Games 
at the turn of the sixth to the fifth century B.C. was upheld 
by the Judges at Olympia. Herodotos. Thucydides? and 
others described the kings as Temenidai and it is their 
statement of the generations from father to son that 
enables us to date their arrival in Macedonia to sometime 
around 650 B.C. The Temenid family. being descended 
from Zeus and his son Herakles. was a branch of the 
Herakleidai. a clan to which the kings of Sparta and 
Aleuadai of Thessaly belonged. The ancestor of this 
branch. Temenos, had led the Dorians into the Argolid and 
fallen in battle during the conquest of the land: and his 
descendants were the rulers of Argos until shortly before 
Perdikkas came to Macedonia and became king. How did 
Perdikkas win the throne? Herodotos evidently asked that 
question of Alexander I, and the reply was in the form of a 
story based on an Iranian folktale. which Herodotos retold 
with relish.5 The truth is not known. But the tribe over 
which the first kings ruled was the Argeadai: for they were 
sometimes known as the Argead kings. and it was the 
Argeadai tribe which led the expansion in the sixth century 
B.C. Undoubtedly their rule extended rapidly over the 
other ‘Makedones.° 

The countries which we know as Epirus. Albania and 
Macedonia were occupied in the seventh century B.C. by a 
very large number of small tribes. whose origins lay in the 
practice of transhumant pastoralism. Sometimes a tribe 
may have been no larger than a group of families which 


formed a single shepherd company, a parea as it is called 
by the nomadic Sarakatsani today. These tribes banded 
themselves together into regional groups under a common 
name such as Thesprotoi, Molossoi, Chaones, Taulantioi. 
Orestai, Pelagones, Paiones and Makedones. Fourth cen- 
tury inscriptions in Epirus have revealed the substructure 
of small tribes and the way in which one tribe might move 
from one regional group to another; elsewhere we know 
only from occasional literary references or inscriptions that 
a sub-tribe of the Orestai was called the Triklaroi, of the 
Perrhaiboi the Imphees, of the Pelagones the Geneatai and 
of the Paiones the Doberes. The Makedones were no ex- 
ception. The individual tribes and the regional groups alike 
were governed normally by ‘kings’, but the consolidation of 
power in a regional group caused the elimination or ab- 
sorption of the lesser kings. This stage had already been 
reached when the Molossoi and the Makedones, for in- 
stance, emerged into the light of history; and this is equally 
true of the Taulantioi or the Paiones or the Odrysai. Indeed 
the Balkan tribes at this time were indistinguishable from 
one another in their socio-political system. 

The self-conscious city-states of the Greek peninsula 
regarded all the Balkan tribes as barbaric ethne from the 
fifth century onwards. because the Balkan institutions were 
not based on the city-state. Thus Thucydides, for instance. 
referred to Molossoi, Makedones. Taulantioi and Edonoi 
alike as barbarians. This did not mean that they all spoke 
non-Greek languages. Hesiod. as we have seen. regarded 
Makedon and Magnes as sons of Thyia by Zeus. As Thyia 
was the sister of Hellen. the father of Doros. Xouthos and 
Aiolos. who were the eponyms of three branches of the 
Greek-speaking race. Hesiod considered Makedon and 
Magnes — and the Makedones and Magnesians for whom 
they were eponyms — to be a collateral branch of the 
Greek-speaking race. The distinction. in fact. was one of 
dialect, not of language. This is made abundantly clear by 
Hellanikos. a contemporary of Thucydides. who made 
Makedon a son of Aiolos, i.e. not only Greek-speaking but 
using the Aiolic dialect of Greek. In Classical times the 
Magnesians spoke a form of the Aiolic dialect. and it is 
correct to infer from Hellanikos that the Makedones also 
spoke a form of the Aiolic dialect, one which may well 
have been at a primitive stage of development and pronun- 
ciation. because the Makedones had been isolated for cen- 
turies from other speakers of that dialect (see chapter. The 
Inhabitants). 

The Molossoi provide a relevant analogy. That they 
were Greek-speaking might have been deduced from 
Herodotos’ inclusion of them among those who par- 
ticipated in Greek colonization: but it was only the dis- 
covery of inscriptions which showed that in 370-68 B.C. 
their speech. nomenclature and political terms were en- 
tirely Greek and had been in the time of Thucydides. since 
the patronymics too and the tribal names were Greek. In 
the seventh century B.C. the Molossoi probably spoke a 
north-west dialect of Greek.? So too the Thesprotoi and the 
Chaones. for whom similar later fourth century inscrip- 
tions have come to light. Further, the tribes which Strabo 
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med ‘Epirotic!® — Огеѕќаі. Tymphaioi. Elimiotai. 
ikestai and Pelagones — are likely to have spoken the 

same dialect as the Molossians. to whom they were in 
some sense related. In any case the tribes on both sides of 
the broad Pindos range were associated with the western 
groups of tribes and not with the Makedones by Hekataios 
in the sixth century B.C.: for he defined the Dexaroi (later 
called Dassaretai) as a constituent tribe of the Chaones. 
and the Orestai as a constituent tribe of the Molossoi.!! 
The Dexaroi were then adjacent to the Illvrian Encheleai. 
so that their lands stretched as far north as the ridge bet- 
ween Maliq and Pogradec. 

The Makedones were less interested in the hinterland 
than in the coastal plain. By force of arms they acquired 
southern Pieria. Almopia (north of Edessa) and Bottiaia. 
which was the richest part of the western plain. In this last 
exploit they were led bv the Argeadai. It was perhaps in the 
decade 520-10 B.C. that they turned inland and conquered 
Eordaia. thereby blocking the routes from upper 
Macedonia which led into lower Macedonia near Beroia 
and Edessa. These conquests were to be permanent. For 
whereas Illvrians. Thracians and city-state Greeks tended 
to reduce those they conquered to serfdom. slavery or 
tributory status. the Makedones exterminated or expelled 
every native and peopled the land with their own race. in 
which the birthrate must have been high. One consequence 
was that all Makedones were free men and they had no dis- 
sident population which had to be held down by force. 
Another advantage was an inner unity which served them 
well against their many enemies. 

The survivors escaped to the east: the Pieres to settle 
among other Thracian tribes on the south side of Mt. Pan- 
gaion. the Bottiaioi to settle in the base of the Chalkidike 
peninsula. and the Eordoi at Physka in Thracian 
Mygdonia. After the collapse of the Illyrians. the most 
powerful people east of the Axios were the Thracian tribes. 
headed by the Edonoi. after whom the Gallikos river was 
called the Edonos. While they held Krestonia. one of their 
constituent tribes. the Mvgdones. held the head of the 
Thermaic Gulf east of the Axios and the rich area of lake 
Koroneia and lake Bolbe. Another tribe. the Sithones. held 
parts of Chalkidike. including the central prong which was 
called Sithonia. To the north another people. the Paiones. 
expanded into the areas east of the upper Axios as the Il- 
Ivrians withdrew. They were a large group of tribes. which 
included the Agrianes at the head of the Strymon and the 
Laiaioi lower down the Strymon by Kyustendil. Soon after 
550 B.C. the Paiones became the leading power. They ac- 
quired Amphaxitis from the Edonoi and came down to the 
mouth of the Axios. then close to Pella and Ichnai: they 
occupied Mygdonia and the Kumli valley. which link Am- 
phaxitis to the Strymon basin: one tribe. the Siriopaiones. 
established themselves at Siris (now Serrhai) and ruled the 
Strymon basin. So strong and aggressive were they that 
they marched through southern Thrace and attacked the 
Greek city of Perinthos on the coast of the Propontis. 

The arcl logical evidence for this period is relatively 
slight. Ver: ovides no burials in its great cemetery: 
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but some of the two hundred unexcavated tumuli may hold 
remains of the leading Makedones. Burials of leading Thra- 
cians are notable for the mouthpieces of gold leaf with 
strings which were tied over the mouth of the corpse; thev 
have been found at Chauchitsa, Zeitenlik and Kalamaria 
near Thessalonike. Hagios Basileios in Mvgdonia and as 
far afield as Kuci Zi near Korytsa. Inland, the cantons of 
upper Macedonia were a backwater except that some trade 
from Thessaly reached the middle Haliakmon valley and 
its influence was apparent in some rich graves at Kozani. 
In Pelagonia Illyrian burials lasted into the early sixth cen- 
tury in tumuli near Prilep (e.g. at Visoi II); but at Saraj 
near the border between Pelagonia and Lvnkos the 
cemetery of what was probably a local dvnasty was in use 
until the end of the sixth century, and a number of 
agricultural settlements appeared, each with its own 
cemetery nearby, on the edge of the fertile plain by the 
Erigon. These were to develop into ‘the cities of the 
Derrhiopes all by the Erigon'.? Pottery and bronze objects 
exported from Ionia. Chalkidike and Corinth reached 
Pelagonia in the sixth century. and there was evidently a 
trade route westwards to the Ochrid basin. where the 
graves of a royal family at Trebeniste contained manv ob- 
jects which had come from southern Greece. Another 
trade route went from Pelagonia to the Korvtsa plain. 
where Illyrian burials ceased early in the seventh century 
B.C. and a second tumulus at Kuci Zi had eighteen burials 
with some imported Greek potterv and bronze objects 
which showed close connections with the tumulus-burying 
peoples of northern Epirus. namely the group known as the 
Chaones. 

To the east of the Axios the withdrawal of Illyrian bands 
seems to have occurred c. 600 B.C.. e.g. at Orlova Cuka 
near Stip. À remarkable cemetery came into use in the lat- 
ter part of the sixth century B.C. at Karaorman near Stip: 
for there was clear evidence of sacrifice both at the time of 
burial and for some decades afterwards. It is possible that 
the cemetery was that of the Paionian dynasty which had 
its capital at Astibos (Stip) and controlled the Bregalnitsa 
valley. This area. like Pelagonia. was devoted to agriculture 
and famous for its oxen. To the south of the Thracian 
tribes in Mygdonia. the Bottiaioi found a refuge in inland 
Chalkidike but with an outlet to the coast at Olvnthos. Ex- 
cavation there has shown that they brought the emblem of 
the three double-axes from Emathia. and that in the sixth 
century they were influenced less by their Greek 
neighbours than by Balkan taste in pottery and in bronze 
ornaments. such as the collared bronze beads and reels. 
which were in vogue inland in the Axios and Strymon 
valleys. 

The number of southern Greek colonies grew during the 
seventh and sixth centuries B.C. Another Greek city ap- 
peared near Methone. Pydna: and on the east side of the 
Thermaic Gulf. Therme near Dikaia and an older city 
Aineia. reputedly founded by Aeneas. The people of 
Krousis began to live in cities near their coast. And the 
prongs of Chalkidike were thickly studded with colonial 
cities. the most important being a Corinthian colony. 
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Poteidaia, which was well placed on the eastern approach 
to the Thermaic Gulf. By the middle of the sixth century 
B.C. Greek trade was penetrating far inland, especially on 
the eastern side of the Axios valley into Paionia and thence 
into southern Serbia and also westwards into central 
Albania. Greek traders and adventurers. such as 
Peisistratos who settled at Rhaikalos near Aineia. were at- 
tracted not only by timber, foodstuffs and animal products 
but also by the mineral wealth which was already being ex- 
ploited by the native peoples. 


THE PERIOD OF THE PERSIAN WARS, 513-477 B.C. 


The conquest of Asia Minor by Persia created an impor- 
tant market for the Balkan peoples. In particular Balkan 
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J4. A royal cemetery 
was discovered at 
Trebeniste north of lake 
Ochrid, whose graves 
were mainly of 
warriors. The dead 
wore gold face masks, 
gold sandals and 
gloves; like the 
Mycenaean rulers they 
were buried in full 
armour. The finds 
include other gold and 
silver objects and 
beautiful bronze vessels 
which were most 
probably imported from 
Greek settlements on 
the shores of the 
Thermaic Gulf and of 
the Adriatic coast. The 
photograph shows a 
mask from Trebeniste 
decorated with 
meanders and braided 
ornament. Sofia, 
Archaeological Museum 


silver was highly prized in Asia and Egypt for its purity, 
and silver bullion, in the form of ingots and coins of large 
denomination, was provided by a considerable number of 
tribes: the Tyntenoi (later Atintanoi) who mined silver on 
the east side of lake Ochrid; the Derrones near Stip mining 
at Kratovo; the Laiaioi near K yustendil; the Orreskioi and 
other Thracian tribes by Mt. Pangaion. During their period 
of power the Paionians issued coinage also from Ichnai 
and from Lete, and in the Strymon basin from Siris, the 
capital of the Siriopaeones. As the Greek cities in the East 
were the intermediaries in this traffic, the coins were in- 
scribed in Greek letters. This became unnecessary when 
Darius invaded Europe and established his authority in 
Thrace c. 513 B.C., and the large coins of the ensuing 
period down to 498 B.C. were mostly not inscribed. The 
Thracian tribes seem to have made little or no resistance to 


the Paionians mustered their forces in defence 
trymon. They were outmanoeuvred and then 
sated piecemeal: their leading families were deported to 
Asia. The tribes of western Thrace were the gainers: they 
took control of the Strymon basin, Mygdonia and 
Krestonia as loyal subjects of Persia. The Edonoi were the 
most powerful tribe in this area, but later another Thracian 
tribe. the Bisaltai, based on Mt. Dysoron, gained ground at 
their expense and captured an important mine near lake 
Prasias (Butkovo). The Bisaltai began to issue large coins 
soon after 500 B.C." 

The weakening of Paionian power in general gave the 
Makedones their chance. They seized Amphaxitis and the 
Argeadai tribe led the way across the Axios and destroyed 
a strongpoint on the left bank at Amydon (Vardaroftsa). 
When the Persian commander, Megabazos, sent his en- 
voys through the territory of the Bisaltai into Amphaxitis 
c. 510 B.C., the Macedonian king, Amyntas I, submitted 
and was left as a subject-king. He curried favour with Per- 
sia by marrying his daughter to a Persian grandee, 
Boubares, and he was entrusted with the control of the 
Axios crossing by Persia. To this end he received from Per- 
sia the lands east of the Axios mouth and Anthemous. 
Here and in Amphaxitis the Makedones did not exter- 
minate the native peoples but incorporated them into the 
kingdom. It was a radical and important change of policy. 

During the Ionian Revolt, Macedonia and Thrace 
remained loyal to Persia. The successor of Amyntas, Alex- 
ander I, a skilful diplomat, found favour with Darius and 
Xerxes as the guardian of the Axios ford between Amydon 
and Ichnai. When Xerxes planned the invasion of Greece, 
he wished to deepen the defences of the Axios crossing by 
controlling the hinterland, and for this purpose he enabled 
Alexander to extend his rule over the region between Mt. 
Olympos and Mt. Haimos,”* a grandiose expression for the 
high country from Pieria to the Sar Planina. It was at this 
time that Alexander claimed that the tribes of this region — 
Elimiotai, Tymphaioi, Orestai, Lynkestai and Pelagones — 
were ‘Makedones’ and not ‘Molossoi’ (as hitherto), and 
that their territory was ‘upper Macedonia’. Here too there 
was no policy of expulsion. Alexander wished to incor- 
porate these Greek-speaking tribes into his kingdom. 

Thirty years of Persian presence in Macedonia indirectly 
favoured the economy of the country. Large military and 
naval forces needed provisions, clothing and equipment 
which the native peoples were ready to supply at a price. 
and there was now an immediate market for precious and 
useful metals. Alexander’s kingdom could supply 
everything except the gold and silver, and in particular it 
had ship-timber which was needed for construction and 
repair. The extent to which trade in the Balkans was in- 
vigorated is seen most markedly at TrebeniSte north of lake 


Ochrid. where members of a royal family were buried with 
gold d nasks. gloves. sandals, gold and silver objects. 
iror id iron weapons. fine bronzes of Corinthian 
stvle. and ments (fig. 34). The burials covered the 
peri 5 B C., and the richer were іп its second 


rebeniste from Greek colonies on 


the Adriatic coast and from the ports of the Thermaic 
Gulf, and traffic in silver to the west is revealed by a hoard 
of silver coins of Lete, Poteidaia. Akanthos and Mende at 
Taras in southern Italy. The gold and silver in the burials 
came probably from Metohija and Kossovo in the north, 
and there were contacts with Dodona in the south.’ This 
wealthy dynasty at Trebeniste was probably that men- 
tioned in a corrupt passage in Strabo!ó as closely 
associated with the Encheleai (who held the Ochrid basin) 
and the name of the dynasty may be accepted tentatively 
as ‘Peresadyes’, which suggests a Thracian connection. 
Berisades being a royal name later among the Odrysians. 
The silver mine at Damasteion lay within the territory of 
the Peresadyes-Encheleai, and large coins inscribed 
TYNTENON.(the later Atintanoi) were exported from there to 
Macedonia and Thrace. The bulk of the trade in silver in 
510-480 B.C. was in the hands of the Greek cities of 
Chalkidike and the Thracian coast, Thasos, and the Thra- 
cian tribes of Krestonia, Mygdonia, the Strymon basin and 
the Pangaion area. The Bisaltai exploited their mine and 
issued large coins c. 498-c. 480 B.C. 

Alexander I was elected king c. 495 B.C. He was 
already known in southern Greece as a sprinter and in the 
pentathlon in the Olympic Games, where his Greek des- 
cent (i.e. from Temenos) had been upheld by the Judges of 
the Games. Pindar composed an ode in his honour, ad- 
dressing him as ‘bold-scheming son of Amyntas’, and the 
poet was said to have been entertained lavishly at his court. 
Thus Alexander had a place both in the Balkan-Persian 
world and in the Greek world. Our knowledge of him 15 
due mainly to the Greek historian of the Persian Wars, 
Herodotos, who seems to have visited Thasos. Eion and 
lake Prasias but not the plain of lower Macedonia. It is evi- 
dent that Herodotos met the king and put the king's stories 
into his history. One at least can hardly be true: that Alex- 
ander as prince arranged the assassination of the first set of 
Persian envoys at the Macedonian court and then thwarted 
Persian enquiries by systematic bribery.! Alexander was 
portrayed by Herodotos as an engaging personality. 
honest, shrewd, foresighted. a benefactor of Athens. and 
eager for the liberation both of Macedonia and Greece 
from Persia. His real feelings will never be known. What is 
certain is that before 480 B.C. the survival of Macedonia 
depended on cultivating the favour of the Persians. and 
this. it seems, was achieved with the help of Boubares. 
Alexander's brother-in-law. 

As representative of the Great King. Boubares had a 
military force at his headquarters somewhere in 
Macedonia. probably west of the Axios river from c. 510 
B.C. until his departure to Persia in the early 490s.'* We 
do not know the name of Boubares' successor. but 
Macedonia certainly remained within the  satrapy. 
‘Skudra’. In 492 B.C. a large army and navy under the 
command of Mardonios moved along the Thracian coast 
in order to reduce any Greek cities which had aided the Io- 
nians in their revolt, and perhaps to prepare the way for in- 
vading the Greek peninsula. The fleet suffered severe losses 
in a storm off Mt. Athos, but the residue probably came to 
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35. Possession of the 
mines of eastern 
Macedonia and their 
subsequent exploitation 
was sought by 
Thracians, 
Macedonians and by 
colonists from southern 
Greece. The coins which 
they minted were high 
denominations and 
circulated widely in the 
East. Stater of Lete 
depicting a satyr and 
nymph 500-480 B.C. 
Athens, Numismatic 
Museum. 


36. Octodrachm of the 
Edones. 590-580 B.C. 
London, British Mu- 
seum. 


37. Octodrachm of 
Alexander I Philhellene, 
depicting a mounted 
warrior holding two 
spears (495-445 B.C. 
Paris, Bibliotheque 
Nationale. 
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38. After the withdrawal of the Persians from Greece the in- 
fluence of the Macedonian kingdom, till then confined to Pieria 
and Bottiaia, greatly increased. King Alexander I succeeded in 


the head of the Thermaic Gulf to keep contact with the 
army which advanced into Amphaxitis and encamped 
there in the realm of Alexander. A night attack by `Тһга- 
cian Brygoi (probably from the region of Valandovo) in- 
flicted losses on the Persian armv. but thev and no doubt 
other inland tribes were subjugated to Persian rule. In the 
event the Persian attack on Eretria and Athens in 490 B.C. 
was delivered bv sea. Its failure meant that the next inva- 
sion would be by land. It was in preparation for this that 
Boubares. the patron of Alexander. took charge of the 
building of a canal through the neck of the Athos peninsula 
in 483-81 B.C.. and that Alexander was enabled to extend 
his rule over upper Macedonia. At the same time Alexan- 
der rendered some service to Themistocles. who was 
building a fleet at Athens to resist Persia: this may have 
been the sending to Athens of ship-timber. which was a 
roval mon 
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pushing his frontier eastwards to the river Strymon at the ex- 
pense of the barbarian tribes and in imposing his authority over 
ihe related Macedonian peoples of upper Macedonia. 


The Persian armv and navy of Xerxes used lower 
Macedonia as its chief base while preparations were made 
for the invasion of Thessalv in 480 B.C. These included the 
building of a mountain road over the Petra pass into the 
high plateau of Perrhaibia. a canton which neighboured 
Alexander's kingdom. and a naval reconnaissance of the 
mouth of the Peneios river. A Greek force had encamped 
in the Vale of Tempe. close to the mouth of the river. 
Herodotos states that Alexander sent secret warning of 
Xerxes' forces and plans to the Greeks. and that this was a 
cause of the Greek withdrawal from Tempe. This could be 
represented later as a service to Persia or to Greece. 
whichever suited Alexander's book. 

The Persian forces included levies from their subjects in 
Europe. and among them were Makedones. commanded 
by their king Alexander. They served as light-armed skir- 
mishers. According to Herodotos. Alexander continued to 


play a double game, warning and advising the Greeks. 
acting as a Persian emissary and arranging for Macedo- 
nian troops to garrison cities of Boiotia. When Xerxes 
withdrew late in 480 B.C.. he was not attacked by the 
Macedonians, and again Artabazos marched unopposed 
through Thessaly and Macedonia into Thrace where he 
was attacked. probably by the dissident Bisaltai among 
others, in 479 B.C. But in the wake of the retreating Per- 
sians Alexander annexed by force of arms Mygdonia. 
Krestonia, Bisaltia and the western side of the Strymon 
basin: he even held Nine Ways. the site of the later 
Amphipolis, for a short time. While enlarging his kingdom 
in this way, Alexander attacked some Persian forces. and 
from the spoils he dedicated gold statues of himself at 
Delphi and Olympia. By then he was exploiting the mine he 
had won from the Bisaltai: his first coins had the Bisaltic 
types — the kneeling goat and the man with a walking 
horse — but the inscription ‘of Alexander’ instead of "of the 
Bisaltai’.!? Bv intelligent opportunism and “bold scheming’ 
Alexander enlarged and strengthened his kingdom in the 
latter part of the Persian period. In his new territories east 
of the Axios he left most of the tribes in possession of their 
lands: but others were driven out and took refuge in the 
Athos peninsula. where their presence was mentioned by 
Thucydides.?? 


ATTEMPTS TO HOLD THE GREATER KINGDOM 
AGAINST ATHENS AND OTHER ENEMIES, 476-399 B.C. 


Escaping from the grip of Persia. Alexander fell into 
conflicts with Athens and with the Edonoi over possession 
of the Strymon basin. Having created the Alliance which 
had its centre at Delos in 477 B.C.. Athens led its forces 
first to the capture of Eion at the mouth of the Strymon in 
476 or 475 B.C. and to an attack on the Thracian tribes in- 
land which had supported the Persian garrison of Eion. 
The aim of Athens and her Allies was not liberation but 
possession: for they put all adult males to death and en- 
slaved the women and children of Eion and occupied as 
much territory as they could hold. The Macedonians. the 
Thracians led by the Edonoi and the Athenians and their 
Allies then engaged in a three-sided struggle. which became 
a major war when Thasos defied Athens in 465 B.C. Late 
that year Athens landed troops and ten thousand would-be 
settlers on the banks of the Strymon, captured Nine Ways 
from the Edonoi and advanced into Edonian territory in 
order to cover the establishment of a fortified colony at 
Nine Ways. But they were heavily defeated near Drama 
and had to abandon the project of founding the colony. 
Meanwhile they operated against Thasos with success. 
used her as a naval base against the Thracians and took 
possession of Thasian mines and territory on Thracian soil 
in 462 B.C. As Kimon, the commander of the forces. was 
prosecuted for failing to invade Macedonia and cut off a 
large part of its territory! it is probable that Athenian 
forces had clashed with Alexander already on the western 


side of the Strymon basin. Then in 460 B.C. Athens turned 
her attention elsewhere. The only thing we know about 
Alexander at this time is that he held Pydna. a Greek city 
on his coast. gave Themistocles asylum there and defied 
Athens by helping him to cross by sea to Asia. 

With Athens absent from the scene. the Macedonians 
and the Edonoi fought one another for several years. and 
Alexander lost the Bisaltic mines for a period. Both sides 
were weakened as result. and c. 452 B.C. Alexander died a 
violent death. Nothing is known of his activities in upper 
Macedonia and the hinterland. At Trebeniste the graves of 
the dynasty were much poorer after c. 455 B.C. and this 
was probably characteristic of a general decline in 
prosperity after the withdrawal of Persia from western 
Thrace. 

The vicissitudes of Alexander's fortunes were reflected 
in his coinage. Although the interpretation is controversial. 
it seems that he issued large denominations as bullion for 
as long as he owned the Bisaltic mines from which he drew 
a talent of silver a day. and that these issues were intended 
for exchange in the Balkans and in Asia. From c. 467 to c. 
460 B.C. he issued tetradrachms and tetrobols on a stan- 
dard which facilitated trade with Athens and her Allies in 
the Aegean: for large forces were then present on the Thra- 
cian coast and in Thasos. Then in c. 459-52 B.C. the out- 
put of coins declined considerably. and he used a different 
standard which was suitable for trade in the Balkans and 
with Greek states outside the Athenian orbit. He probably 
provided export facilities for the inland Paionian tribes. 
Derrones in the upper Axios valley and Laiaioi in the up- 
per Strymon valley. In general. his coinage was only one of 
several coinages issued by Balkan tribal states. and there 
were many Greek city-states with equally strong. or 
stronger, currencies on the coasts of Chalkidike and 
Thrace. 

The death of Alexander was followed by a period of dis- 
sension between his sons and some division of the kingdom 
between three of them until 435 B.C.. when Perdikkas II 
became sole king and reigned until c. 413 B.C. During this 
period Athens assessed for tribute three cities on the east 
coast of the inner part of the Thermaic Gulf: Strepsa near 
the mouth then of the Gallikos (it is now some thirteen 
kms. inland). Dikaia and Aineia: the cities of Krousis and 
of most of Chalkidike: and on the west side of the 
Strymon, then navigable far inland. Berge in Bisaltia and 
Argilos. She also planted a colony shared with some 
Bisaltai at Berge. Thus Athens had no footing west of the 
Axios but controlled the best part of the Thermaic coast 
for purposes of export. the coast from there to the mouth 
of the Strymon. and then upstream to Berge. which 
evidently had some access to the Bisaltic mines. Bisaltia it- 
self was independent of Macedon. and its king. Mosses. 
issued his own coinage. Thus Macedonian territory east of 
the Axios had shrunk considerably. In 436 B.C. Athens 
greatly strengthened her position by driving the Edonoi out 
of Nine Ways and founded a colony there. named 
Amphipolis: it contained people from Argilos as well as 
from overseas. During this period there were no Macedo 


an coins above a tetrobol although from c. 445 to 435 
B.C. the Bisaltic mines mav have been in Macedonian 
hands and in the latter part of it Perdikkas was perforce an 
‘ally and friend’ of Athens.” 

From 434 B.C. until his death c. 413 B.C. Perdikkas 
was involved in the war between Athens and Sparta. While 
Athens supported Philip. a brother of Perdikkas. as preten- 
der to the throne. and also Derdas. king of Elimiotis in up- 
per Macedonia. Perdikkas retaliated by urging the 
Peloponnesians to instigate risings against Athens in 
Chalkidike. In 432 B.C. an Athenian expeditionary force 
found that Perdikkas had already raised the Chalkidians 
and Bottiaians in revolt and given them part of his territory 
in Mvgdonia to farm for the duration of the war. So the 
Athenians collaborated with the forces of Philip and 
Derdas against Perdikkas. Thev captured Therme at the 
head of the Thermaic Gulf and then laid siege to Pydna: 
but the news that a Peloponnesian force had reached 
Poteidaia compelled them to make an agreement and even 
an alliance with Perdikkas: ‘they departed from Macedonia 
(Le. the original Macedonia of Herodotos). came to 
Beroia and thence towards Strepsa which they tried but 
failed to take. and then proceeded overland to Poteidaia'. 
There they found Perdikkas in support of the Poteidaians 
— in breach of his agreement — and in the ensuing battle 
neither group of Macedonian cavalry went into action 
(Perdikkas' two hundred and the other of six hundred "with 
Philip and Pausanias'. probably a brother of Derdas).^* In 
431 B.C. Perdikkas and Athens made a deal: Perdikkas 
was given Therme and in exchange helped Athens against 
Poteidaia. Nominallv they became allies. but neither partv 
trusted the other. 

The pressure of Derdas and his own brother Philip made 
Perdikkas look for allies in his hinterland. There. the 
Orestai were independent: but Perdikkas acted in sym- 
pathv with their king. Antiochos. in summer 429 B.C. 
when he sent one thousand Macedonians to support a 
Spartan commander in Akarnania. This was done "without 
the knowledge of Athens’. In fact. both Perdikkas апа 
Athens were intriguing secretly with Sitalkes in the hope of 
damaging one another. A bone of contention between them 
was the Greek city. Methone. which had become an ally of 
Athens: as it lay so close to his capital at Aigai. Perdikkas 
proceeded to boycott it. and Athens told him to desist in a 
decree which has survived. Shortly after this decree was 
passed. the intrigue with Sitalkes resulted in action. 

The father of Sitalkes. Teres. had created a powerful 
state as king of the Odrysians. a tribe which held a 
strategic part of the lower Hebros: and Sitalkes had gained 
control of the great plain of the upper Hebros. Sitalkes 
called himself ‘king of the Thracians' with some justifica- 
tion. since his rule extended from the Getai of the Danube 
to Abdera near the mouth of the Nestos and from the coast 
of the Black Sea to the Paionian tribes on both sides of the 
upper valley of the Strymon. especially the Agrianes and 
the Laiaioi. and to the tribes east of the upper Isker. a 
tributary of the Danube. The Thracians who were still in- 

ident were those west of the lower Nestos. the moun- 


tain tribes of Rhodope and Orbelos being particularly 
warlike. For his campaign in autumn 429 B.C. Sitalkes 
was said to have taken one hundred thousand infantry and 
fifty thousand cavalry. which included both his subjects 
and volunteers or mercenaries from the independent Thra- 
cians. His purpose was to punish Perdikkas for bad faith 
and to replace him with Amvntas. a son of the pretender 
Philip. and to join an Athenian naval force and make the 
Chalkidians return to their membership of the Athenian 
empire. So he brought with him Amyntas and an Athenian 
mission. headed by Hagnon. the founder of Amphipolis. 
No doubt Sitalkes intended to increase his own kingdom 
by annexing the lands between the Nestos and the Axios 
and by having a puppet king in Macedonia west of the 
Axios. This constituted the greatest threat vet to the ex- 
istence of Macedon. 

Leaving the Odrysian kingdom at the upper Strymon 
valley, Sitalkes avoided the Kresna defile of the middle 
Strymon by marching through Mt. Kerkine (Ograzden) 
with the independent Maedoi and Sintoi on his left and 
then descended into Paionian Doberos." ie. the upper 
Stroumiéa valley. where the full force mustered. He then 
crossed (via Valandovo) into upper Amphaxitis. the old 
realm of Philip. where he won over most of the towns. took 
Eidomene by storm and failed to capture Europos. His 
huge forces then ravaged and looted Emathia (but kept 
clear of Bottiaia and Pieria. the main centres of Macedo- 
nian manpower). Mygdonia. Krestonia and Anthemous. 
While the rest of the population fled to hills and 
strongholds. the Macedonian cavalry — “brave cuirassiers? 
as Thucydides called them?? — both of lower and of upper 
Macedonia succeeded wherever they attacked the enemy. 
but had to desist in case they were surrounded and cut 
down. If the Athenian fleet had arrived with an army. the 
Athenians and Sitalkes could have overrun Pieria and in- 
stalled Amyntas as king. But the fleet did not appear either 
there or off Chalkidike. where a part of Sitalkes’ army was 
ravaging the lands of the Bottiaians and the Chalkidians. 
and Sitalkes had to withdraw for lack of supplies. which 
the fleet might well have been able to provide. So after a 
campaign of thirty days he went away. persuaded by his 
nephew Seuthes. to whom Perdikkas had made a secret of- 
fer of his sister in marriage and a sum of money as a 
dowry. This was a promise which Perdikkas kept. no doubt 
with a sigh of relief. Sitalkes died on campaign against the 
Triballoi in 424 B.C.: Seuthes succeeded and staved on 
friendly terms with Perdikkas. 

Perdikkas had other enemies in his hinterland. One was 
a dynasty founded c. 450 B.C. by Arrhabaios. a member 
of the Bacchiadai. a clan which claimed descent from 
Herakles and had ruled over Corinth in the distant past. 
Arrhabaios became king of the Lvnkestai — it is not known 
how — and maintained his independence. In 424 B.C. Per- 
dikkas and the Chalkidians persuaded Sparta to send a 
force of one thousand seven hundred infantry under 
Brasidas. and thev undertook to support it. Although its 
avowed purpose was to extend the area of revolt from 
Athens. Perdikkas led Brasidas at once to the frontier of 


Lynkos. But Brasidas refused to invade and offered to ar- 
bitrate, much to Perdikkas’ annoyance. 

But in 423 B.C. Perdikkas got his way. He, Brasidas and 
the Chalkidians invaded Lynkos with a force of three thou- 
sand Greek hoplites (of whom a part were from Perdikkas' 
kingdom), almost one thousand cavalry from Macedonia 
and Chalkidike, and a great crowd of barbarians, as 
Thucydides scornfully called the Macedonian infantry. 
Perdikkas had also hired some Illyrian mercenaries who 
were said to be on the way. Arrhabaios had а comparable 
force of cavalry, Lynkestian hoplites and other infantry, 
drawn probably from Pelagonia as well as Lynkos. He 
chose a position in north Lynkos near the exit of the 
Diavat Pass from Illyris. 

When the cavalry fought in the plain, the Lynkestian 
hoplites came down from a hill to support their side, and a 
general battle ensued, in which Arrhabaios suffered heavy 
losses. However, he regained a position higher up. Neither 
Perdikkas nor Brasidas was prepared to assault his posi- 
tion. Perdikkas proposed, pending the arrival of his Il- 
lyrians, to advance against the villages of Arrhabaios?! 
(presumably the small towns of Derrhiopos), but Brasidas 
wanted to withdraw altogether.” While they disputed, 
news arrived of the Illyrian mercenaries. They had joined 
Arrhabaios. It was already evening when Brasidas went off 
to his camp, which was separate from that of Perdikkas. In 
their fear of the dreaded Illyrians the Macedonians pan- 
icked. They fled under cover of darkness without a word to 
Brasidas (the lame excuses which Thucydides reported 
were probably given to him by Perdikkas). The Peloponne- 
sians and the Chalkidians were saved by the brilliance of 
Brasidas, and they took their revenge by killing any 
draught-oxen and seizing any baggage of the Macedonians 
en route. Perdikkas with more anger than sense concluded 
an agreement with Athens and prevented the arrival of any 
reinforcements for Brasidas. In 422 B.C. he was ordered 
by Athens to send troops in accordance with his alliance, 
but he had not acted when the Athenians made a 
premature march on Amphipolis and were defeated. But 
Brasidas was killed, and in 421 B.C. the great powers 
made an uneasy peace. 

Perdikkas now paid for his mistaken policy. Having 
alienated the Chalkidians, he was at the mercy of Athens 
which exacted its price. Herakleion, controlling the route 
from Thessaly into Pieria, Bormiskos controlling the route 
from Mygdonia into the Strymon plain, and Trailos, which 
had access to a Bisaltic mine, appeared on the tribute lists 
of Athens, and Perdikkas had to supply troops at Athens’ 
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39. The heirs of Alexander Philhellene, Perdikkas II апа 
Archelaos, had to face vigorous military opposition from the 
southern Greek powers who plagued the Macedonian kingdoms. 
Battles and campaigns on Macedonian territory were a regular 
occurrence at the time of the Peloponnesian War. The picture 
shows a grave stele of a Macedonian warrior who carries a 
spear and sword and wears a helmet. It was found at Pella. Late 
Sth century B.C. Istanbul, Archaeological Museum. 
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call. To all intents and purposes a subject of Athens, Per- 
dikkas could sell timber only at Athens’ price, and he 
ceased to issue coinage altogether. He escaped for a time 
by making an alliance with Sparta and Argos, and he ad- 
vertized his connection with Argos by issuing tetrobols 
with Herakles’ head and club and the boar Herakles had 
slain: but it was a false move. since Argos soon joined 
Athens, and Sparta sent no help. He faked his coinage. 
putting silver on copper, and then submitted to Athens. In 
414 B.C. he was serving, like some Thracian tribes. on the 
side of Athens against Amphipolis, апа he must have 
been a disappointed man when he died a natural death in 


413 B.C. 
His successor, Archelaos, reaped the benefit of the 


defeat of Athens at Syracuse late in 413 B.C. He could 
now call the tune, as Athens had hardly any ships and 
needed huge amounts of timber at his price. In 410 B.C. an 
Athenian general was helping him to capture and keep 
Pydna, and in 407/6 the Athenian people hailed Archelaos 
and his sons as state benefactors for supplying ship timber 
and special facilities.* His kingdom prospered. He issued 
a fine coinage, ranging from didrachms to obols, and he 
evidently held the Bisaltic mines. Inland he was hard 
pressed for a time by the rulers of Lynkos (Arrhabaios I1 
and Sirras), but he gained the support of the independent 
ruler of Elimeia to whom he gave his daughter in 
marriage. Athens presumably let him recover Herakleion, 
Bormiskos and Trailos, and he planted an important 
colony at the northern end of the Demir Kapu defile, which 
has become known through excavation.’ Thucydides said 
that Archelaos did more than his eight predecessors to 
strengthen his kingdom. He built some strongpoints (one 
stood above his colony), cut straight roads (i.e. through 
forested areas for military purposes), and made military 
improvements particularly in the matters of cavalry and 
hoplite infantry.” In these ways he became more of a 
match for Athens, Chalkidike or Lynkos; but at the same 
time he must have trained some infantry as peltasts to con- 
tend with his enemies in the Balkans. 

The Aleuadai, a Heraklid clan of nobles at Larisa. in- 
vited him to intervene on their side in Thessaly c. 400 B.C. 
It was a tribute to his power. and his army did succeed in 
storming the important city of Larisa. The Aleuadai made 
him a citizen of Larisa and gave him some territory. 
probably in Perrhaibia. In 399 B.C. he was killed during a 
hunt by one of the Royal Pages. Some thought the killing 
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40. Tetradrachm of Akanthos, 530-480 B.C., showing а lion 
tearing a bull apart. London, British Museum. 


41. Stater of Neapolis (modern Kavala), depicting a gorgon. 
500-480 B.C. Athens, Numismatic Museum. 


42. Tetradrachm of Mende with the well-known representation 
of Dionysos on an ass. 460-420 B.C. Athens, Numismatic 
Museum. 


deliberate and suspected a conspiracy; but nothing was 
proven. 


A PERIOD OF WEAKNESS 399-359 B.C. 


The consequences of Archelaos’ death were disastrous. 
Between 399 B.C. and 393 B.C. no fewer than six kings 
held office. They derived from three branches of the royal 
house: Orestes, Aéropos and Pausanias. descendants of 
Perdikkas; Amyntas ‘the Little. descended from 
Menelaos; and Amyntas, descended from Amyntas (Per- 
dikkas, Menelaos and this last Amyntas being three of 
Alexander I’s five sons). During this troubled period 
Aéropos was forced to make a treaty with Sparta, then the 
leading power. Amyntas III became king in 393 B.C. only 
to be expelled by an Illyrian dynast, who was almost as 
dangerous as Sitalkes had been. 

Bardylis created a powerful kingdom, of which the cen- 
tre was formed by the Dardanians, themselves a group of 
tribes, and he controlled the rich mineral and agricultural 
resources of Kosovo and Metohija. From there he overran 
the impoverished dynasty of Trebeniste — the ‘poor graves’ 
ending at this time — and occupied the lakeland, so that he 
became a threat to both Molossia and Macedonia. In 393 
B.C., his huge forces occupied both western and. lower 
Macedonia and he placed on the Macedonian throne his 
puppet, Argaios, a son probably of Archelaos, who reigned 
from 393/2 to 392/1. Then in 385/4 he invaded Molossia. 
killed fifteen thousand Molossians in battle and would have 
set up a puppet king, Alketas, if Sparta had not intervened. 
In 383/2 he invaded Macedonia again. defeated Amyntas 
in battle and occupied lower Macedonia. These hammer- 
blows were accompanied by the massacre and the looting 
which were characteristic of warfare among the Balkan 
tribes. In her weakness Macedonia had to turn to her 
Greek neighbours. In 393/2 Amyntas entrusted a district. 
probably Mygdonia, to the Chalkidian League, and he 
took refuge himself with the Aleuadai. They expelled the Il- 
lyrians and reinstated Amyntas in 391 B.C. No doubt he 
received his territory back from the Chalkidians; for he en- 
tered into a defensive alliance with the Chalkidian League. 
of which a record survives.?? It contained provision for 
joint action and gave the Chalkidians some concessions in 
the matter of Macedonian timber. 

In 383/2 Amyntas deposited even more of his territory 
with the Chalkidian League, which was now extremely 
strong. This time he did not leave the country. He fought 
on from some small base, and within three months he freed 
his country. This amazing achievement won him the devo- 
tion of his people. But his troubles were not ended. The 
Chalkidian League not only refused to return his territory 
but even invaded lower Macedonia and captured Pella, the 
capital since the end of the fifth century and now the 
largest city. In desperation he turned to Kotys, king of the 
Odrysians, and became a close friend of Kotys' general, an 
Athenian called Iphikrates; but it is unlikely that Kotys 


sent any troops. What saved Amyntas was the intervention 
of Sparta, which was determined to break up the Chalki- 
dian League and entered into an agreement with Amyntas. 
He was told to hire mercenaries (Sparta evidently rated 
Macedonian infantry low) and to obtain the alliance of 
kings inland. In the ensuing campaigns the most dis- 
tinguished cavalry was that of Derdas, ruler of Elimeia. In 
379 B.C. the Chalkidian League was disbanded. the Spar- 
tan force went home and Amyntas resumed his territories. 

In 377 B.C. Athens needed ship-timber in large quan- 
tities. Amyntas provided it on his own terms. and was 
made an ally of Athens.?? But soon the situation was rever- 
sed; for Athens became the leading sea power in a few 
years and in 371 B.C. Amyntas was represented at a 
general peace conference, probably as a stooge of Athens. 
and voted in favour of Amphipolis being restored to 
Athens. In the 370s Bardylis abstained from invading 
lower Macedonia only because Amyntas paid him money. 
By 371 B.C. Amyntas did not possess the Bisaltic mines: 
indeed he may have been coining only in bronze. as his 
successor had to do. His reign had been one of remarkable 
ups and downs. But his people thought the world of him 
and showed it by worshipping him as a god after his death. 
which occurred naturally in 370 B.C.*° 

Amyntas was the founder of that branch of the Temenid 
house which was destined to make Macedonia a world 
power. He set the example for some of his son Philip's 
methods in diplomacy. and he stressed, as his successors 
did, his family's descent from Herakles. He placed on his 
coins the head of Herakles, the club of Herakles and the 
boar which Herakles slew; and also the eagle (probably of 
Zeus) striking a snake. His successor. Alexander II. con- 
tinued to buy off the Illyrians but engaged in an adventure 
in Thessaly, where the Aleuadai invited him to intervene. 
He gained control of Larisa and won over some other 
cities; but contrary to a promise he had given he placed 
Macedonian garrisons in them. This brought onto the 
scene an army from Boiotia, now the leading military 
power in Greece, and its commander Pelopidas freed the 
cities, invaded Macedonia and compelled Alexander to 
become the ally of Boiotia and hand over hostages. One 
was his youngest brother, Philip. who had already been a 
hostage in Illyria: he had to live in the house of a leading 
Theban general, called Pammenes, from 368 to 365 B.C. 

Alexander was assassinated during a festival in 368/7. 
His brother was elected king, Perdikkas III, but as he was 
under age a regent was appointed, Ptolemy Alorites (i.e. a 
resident of Aloros), probably a son of Amyntas ‘the Little’. 
But there was another candidate, Pausanias, probably a 
son of Archelaos, who had been exiled by Amyntas III. He 
enjoyed much support in Macedonia, and he invaded at the 
head of a Greek force, recruited perhaps in Chalkidike, 
since he won Anthemous and the area of Therme and 
Strepsa. Ptolemy was saved by Iphikrates, serving Athens 
now and anxious to obtain Macedonian help against 
Amphipolis. But the intervention of Athens alarmed 
Thebes, which sent Pelopidas and a mercenary force into 
Macedonia. Ptolemy was forced to make an alliance with 
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the Boiotian League and to send to Thebes his son and fifty 
Companions as hostages. During this period of weakness 
the Orestai became a member of the Molossian group of 
tribes, which was expanding in Epirus.*! 

Perdikkas came of age in 365 B.C. Ptolemy disappeared 
from the scene, perhaps being assassinated. Perdikkas 
honoured his alliance by supplying timber to the Boiotian 
League which was building a fleet to challenge Athens, and 
in return he obtained the release of his brother Philip. 
Athens retaliated by capturing Pydna, Methone and 
Poteidaia, which were valuable bases for a naval blockade, 
and by instigating the inland kings to make attacks; and 
this forced Perdikkas to come to terms with Athens. He 
may have paid tribute.“ In 364/3 he was helping Athenian 
troops against Chalkidike. He broke away in 363 B.C., but 
was attacked by an Athenian expedition and had to sue for 
an armistice in 362 B.C. Philip, coming of age at eighteen 
at this time, was given part of the kingdom to defend. An 
inscription which lists the hosts of a sacred mission from 
Epidauros in these years shows that Pydna, Methone, 
Dikaia, Aineia and Poteidaia were independent states ring- 
ing the Thermaic Gulf; that Kalindoia north of Chalkidike 
was represented by Pausanias, probably the pretender to 
the throne; and that Apollonia in Mygdonia, Arethusa 
(near Bormiskos), Berge, Argilos and Trailos were in- 
dependent states. Amphipolis was maintaining its indepen- 
dence with the help of a Macedonian garrison. 

A greater danger still was Bardylis. With superior forces 
he invaded and looted Molossia c. 360 B.C. but suffered 
some losses through ambushes. In 360/59 B.C. he invaded 
Macedonia. Perdikkas, unlike the  Molossian king, 
Arybbas, challenged Bardylis in a set battle. He was killed 
with four thousand of his men; the Illyrians raided and 
looted and occupied western Macedonia. The other 
enemies of Macedon — Athens, Paionians, Thracians sup- 
porting Pausanias, and the Chalkidian League — stood 
ready to invade the enfeebled and demoralized kingdom.*? 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF MACEDONIA TO 359 B.C. 


Before and during the period 750-650 B.C. the economy 
of Macedonia was based on transhumant pastoralism. In 
this respect it was like its neighbours Epirus. Illyria and 
much of western Thrace. but unlike Thessaly. where 
agriculture had developed. One characteristic of such an 
economy is that it is almost self-sufficient in food and 
clothing, and needs only fruit, pulses and vegetables and 
salt which was obtained from coastal salt-pans. Then and 
- throughout Classical times the shepherds needed spears, 
javelins and knives to contend with the beasts of prey — 
from lions and bears to wolves and jackals — which 
roamed the forests and meadows of the mountain ranges. 
Moreover, they fought one another for the best pastures; 
and had to obtain winter pastures and protect their flocks 


from the settled population in the lowlands. They preferred, 
like migrating birds. to return to the same pastures summer 
and winter. but they could do so only if strong enough to 
master any opposition. 

The basic unit in transhumant pastoralism was until 
recently a company (parea) or encampment (stani), which 
moved with its flocks, horses and dogs from summer to 
winter pastures, each autumn and spring. The size of the 
unit was determined by geographical conditions and 
organizational requirements. Thus such a unit among the 
Sarakatsani, who had access only to the poorer pastures 
and those rented, was of the order of fifty adults; but 
among the Vlachs, who owned the best summer pastures 
and rented only winter pastures, it was about fifty families. 
The tribal system of the Vlachs was based on these units. 
Each unit was a tribe originally, but the units tended to 
coalesce in the summer into a group, which became itself a 
tribe but not of more than two hundred families (so G. 
Weigand in the 1890s). Such groups of tribes, practising 
endogamy within the tribe or the cluster, developed their 
own character, dialect and habitats; for example, five hun- 
dred families used pastures on Mt. Grammos and in the 
plain south of Bouthroton in the 1920s, and were known as 
the Grammosteanoi.^* 

We see here the origins of the Tymphaioi (named after 
Mt. Tymphe) Orestai, Lynkestai and Pelagones, who prac- 
tised this way of life and were each a cluster of tribes. In 
medieval times Kantakouzenos wrote with alarm of the 
marauding tribesmen who descended into Thessaly and 
were known as Malakasioi, Bouioi and Mesaritai. They too 
were evidently well armed. 

In a period of fully migratory pastoralism. men live in 
the open or in thatched huts, but the summer encampments 
sometimes coalesce into a synoikismos or ‘living together’. 
Out of such a combination of three to five encampments 
there developed the high villages of Pindos. e.g. Samarina, 
Avdhella and Perivoli according to their own traditions; 
but in the winter each encampment went its own way. 
There are no such villages by the winter pastures. When 
the migratory life was abandoned by some Vlachs, they 
settled in the lowlands or the plains and practised mixed 
farming or crafts. for instance round Grevena, Almiros 
and Stratos, without losing their identity at least for some 
centuries. The ancient Makedones seem to have gone 
through these stages: fully migratory with a centre at 
Lebaia in the Pierian mountains (like Vlakho-livadhi for 
the Vlachs of Olympos). then in part settled at Vergina 
(Aigai) in the plain, and then mainly in the towns which 
grew up in the whole of the coastal plain. In upper 
Macedonia the old way of life persisted until the reign of 
Philip II. as we read in Alexander's speech to his soldiers 
reported by Arrian.5 

In peaceful times transhumant pastoralism is more than 
self-sufficient. It produces a surplus of meat, cheese (sheep 
being milked), wool and hides. and this surplus was readily 
exported to markets in the Aegean basin and southern 
Greece. Indications of this trade are the fine bronze vessels 
and the Greek pottery found at centres of summer pasture 
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s Votonosi. Vitsa and Kuci Zi. An important asset 
| was developed primarily by pastoral peoples was the 
ber of Macedonia. logged in the mountains and floated 
down the great rivers. Axios and Haliakmon. to where the 
settled people of Amphaxitis and the Emathian plain 
worked it for export. Demand was unlimited. especially for 
ship-timber. which Athens. Corinth and other naval states 
needed desperately: and so was the supply since 
agriculture was comparatively recent even in the lowlands 
and most of upper Macedonia was pastoral. There were 
stands of fine timber even on Mt. Kissos (Chortiatis east of 
Thessalonike) and in Pieria which were in the possession of 
the Makedones proper. 

What is called Macedonia today is particularly rich in 
minerals. But it is important to note that the area west of 
the Axios held by the Makedones proper had no gold or 
silver. There were deposits of iron and iron pyrites (by 
Beroia. in Pieria. Almopia and Amphaxitis): molybdenum 
(used in alloving steel) in Eordaia: and some copper in 
Amphaxitis. But the rich deposits were elsewhere: silver in 
quantity at Damasteion east and north of lake Ochrid. near 
Tetovo in Pelagia north of Pelagonia. in the Pecinj and 
Bregalnitsa valleys of Paionia and in the Kumli valley of 
Bisaltia. Gold was washed in the Echedoros (Gallikos): it is 
found near Kilkis in Krestonia. near Lete in Mygdonia. in 
Paionia and at Nigrita (near Trailos) in Bisaltia. Copper 
ores are found in Tymphaia. Orestis and Dassaretis: in 
Krestonia and Paionia. Outside Macedonia Chalkidike had 
its own gold. silver. copper and iron north of Akanthos. 

The working of gold. copper. lead. bronze and iron was 
practised in Bronze Age Macedonia. and the art was not 
lost in the Earlv Iron Age. The hammered iron of 
spearheads. knives and swords in tumulus burials at 
Vergina from the tenth century onwards was some form of 
mild steel. The first datable slag of this kind was in the 
post-seventh century layer at Vardaroftsa. In 359-8 B.C.. 
when Philip equipped his army with the long-bladed 
sarissa, he must have used local metal. Macedonian 
metalworkers were probably adept too in the making of 
gold and bronze vessels and jewellery. 

When Alexander I acquired territories beyond the 
Axios, he was the first Macedonian king to obtain gold and 
silver ores and his wealth seemed vast to contemporary 
Greeks. His mine in Bisaltia alone produced a talent of 
silver a day.*® But his successors were frequently without 
these territories. and then they either coined only in 
tetrobols. or plated coins. or ceased to coin at all. 

Anyone who has seen the harvesting of grain in the 
coastal plain realizes the great agricultural potential of 
lower Macedonia. It has been developed mainlv by flood- 
control and irrigation. methods first introduced by Philip 


II. Until then the area famous for agriculture was Paionia 
with its magnificent draught-oxen. but even so lower 
Ma inia probably provided a surplus of grain in most 
years. A a whole. upper and lower Macedonia 
toget 1 depend at all on imports for subsistence. 
Exp in the hands of others — Chalkidians. 


( Гһегтаіс Gulf. Athenians and others. 


The harbour dues of Macedonian (as opposed to Greek) 
harbours on the Thermaic Gulf were only twenty talents a 
year until an Athenian emigre, Kallistratos. pushed them 
up to forty talents. It was Philip II who captured all the 
ports and developed direct Macedonian trade on a large 
Scales 

The economic development of the Makedones may be 
summarized in stages. At first migratory transhumant 
pastoralists in several small tribes, they began to develop 
also a settled life of farming in the western part of the 
Emathian plain from 650 B.C. onwards. An expansion of 
farming came with the conquest up to the Axios and 
beyond into Anthemous by 500 B.C. But pastoralism was 
still on a large scale in Pieria and Eordaia. Alexander I 
gained further experience of good agriculture in the 
Strymon basin, where the Paionians had worked the soil 
and built towns, and he brought much mineral wealth into 
his kingdom after 479 B.C. The state seemed capable of at- 
taining great economic strength. But after 475 B.C. it was 
an almost constant struggle for survival. Archelaos did 
most to modernize the state by building roads and planting 
at least one colony. He showed that Macedonia could 
become very prosperous, if it was left in peace to develop 
its own coast and hinterland. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
INSTITUTIONS 
c. 750-359 B.C. 


In the pastoral unit which we have described. men. 
women and children. living mainly in the open. lead a com- 
munal life and each have their own tasks and contribute to 
the well-being of the company (parea). Land. herds and 
timber are owned in common. It is a strongly-knit society 
with an inbuilt sense of obligation and honour. There is 
neither individualism nor serfdom. On the other hand. 
there is a strong patriarchal authority. The elected head of 
a group or tribe has full powers which are exercised to hold 
the company together and negotiate on its behalf: he is 
called the tshelniku among Vlachs. the tselingas among 
Sarakatsani and the pAvlarchos by Kantakouzenos in the 
Middle Ages. The same system obtains where units 
coalesce into a larger tribal unit: the title in antiquity was 
then often basileus, king. The leader or king commanded in 
hunting and in war. conducted the religious ceremonies of 
the group and disciplined its members. but his authority 


44-46. Silver staters minted by Archelaos, showing a mounted 
warrior and a goat; of Amyntas Ш and of Perdikkas III both 
depicting the head of Herakles on one side; the other side is 
engraved with the name of the king and a horse. London, British 
Museum. 
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ounded on the consent of the members of a group 
in which he was in daily contact. 

The concept of self-government within each pastoral 
unit or tribe persisted even when larger groups were form- 
ed. such as the Grammosteanoi. This is most apparent in 
the fourth century inscriptions of Molossia, where many 
small tribes had each their own assembly and state. but yet 
combined together to form the Molossian state under a 
hereditary monarchy. Thus іп the 330s tò коубу TOV 
"Ацоруоу recorded a manumission and in the third cen- 
tury. B.C. tò kotvóv tæv `Атєрарүоу renewed friendship 
with the Pergamioi, a tribal state outside the Molossian 
group. The decisions of the Molossian state in the same 
way were those of tò коуӧу tæv MoàAoocóv. Similar 
systems existed also in the Thesprotian state and in the 
Chaonian state. The evidence for the related tribal groups 
of upper Macedonia is later but points in the same direc- 
tion. Some of the constituent tribes are known from in- 
scriptions or literary texts: Triklaroi and Battynaioi among 
the Orestai: Dostoneis, Geneatai and Argestaioi among the 
Pelagones: and Malei (? atai) among the Elimiotai. Resolu- 
tions by some of these tribes have survived: by the Malei (? 
atai). the Argestaioi and among the Derrhiopes the 
Styberraioi. The inscriptions are indeed much later; but the 
institutions are likely to have existed from early times. The 
tribal groups to which they belonged were themselves in- 
dependent self-governing entities. ethne as Thucydides 
called them. with a hereditary monarchy at the head of 
their government.*? 

The Makedones were not related to the Molossian 
group. to which the tribes of upper Macedonia had 
belonged in the sixth century. They were sui generis. That 
they too had consisted of individual tribes is shown by the 
mention of the Argeadai in a passage which referred to the 
sixth century B.C. and was derived probably from 
Hekataios as а tribe or people.*? This tribe led the way in 
the advance across the Axios to destroy Amydon: and we 
may infer from this that it was itself headed by the king as 
commander in war and so may be called ‘the royal tribe’. 
like the Edones among the Edonoi. The members of this 
tribe in the local tradition were the descendants of Argeas. 
a son of Makedon.?? who had other sons: Ріегоѕ. Amathos 
and Brousis:*! the Argeadai had come from Argos іп 
Orestis to their later habitat. i.e. in Pieria. Their full title 
was `Аруєйби Maxedovec.5? When Perdikkas I gained the 
throne c. 650 B.C.. he became king both of the Argeadai 
and of the Makedones. 

In the course of the sixth century B.C. some of the con- 
stituent tribes adopted a settled life in the Emathian plain 
and created their own towns. For some time the tribal 
names may have persisted. as with the Vlachs: but cer- 
tainly by the end of the fifth century B.C. the towns were of 
considerable size and formed the centre after which the 
citiz were named. Each town had its own territory. c.g. 
n П: dj. апа its own finances.** and a citizen 
calle "ellaios or Alorites etc. Only in Eordaia. 
| robably continued. were men called 
not by by the territory Eordaia "Eordaioi'. as 


the "Tymphaio were so named from the mountain 
Tymphe. When the Makedones conquered Amphaxitis and 
the territories east of the Axios. they found well-established 
cities which the Paionians and the Thracians had 
developed, such as Ichnai and Lete. These cities kept their 
name and identity within the Macedonian kingdom. and 
their citizens were Ichnaioi and Letaioi. All these centres 
were evidently self-governing in their municipal affairs; 
that is how they maintained their identity. In upper 
Macedonia towns were rare; but already in 423 B.C. the 
towns of Arrhabaios were such centres under the name 
komai.*> 

Within Macedonia in the modern geographical sense 
two forms of local citizenship evolved: tribal citizenships 
such as Eordaioi, Elimiotai, Lynkestai. and town 
citizenships such as Aloritai, Pellaioi and Letaioi. The 
same phenomenon is attested in fourth century Molossia. 
where Arctanes and Tripolitai occur in inscriptions 
alongside Dodonaioi and Eurymenaioi: and there the 
further complication arises that a man may have both a 
tribal and a town citizenship, e.g. `Арктау Eùpvuevaiwv. 
An analogous case in upper Macedonia is a township- 
state, ў nóis тӧу ХтоВерраїіоу inside a tribal state. ў 
лОАлс тӧу Лерріӧлоу so that a man might have been 
called Aeppioy LtvBeppaiwv. Similarly a double tribal 
citizenship occurred in purely tribal areas. such as 
"Apyeáóng | Makgóóv, TpikAapog  'Opéotnc and 
"Аруєстаїос TeAaymv; and likewise in Epirus `Арктау 
MoAocoóc and '1їкаботос Otozpotóc. 

The Temenid house claimed suzerainty over all these 
self-governing bodies. The suzerainty was expressed in our 
literary sources by the addition of *Makedones' after the 
tribal ethnic in upper Macedonia. Thus in Thucydides.“ 
although Arrhabaios was at war with Perdikkas. his people 
are described as Avyknoxai Maxedovec. And the Orestai. 
having been “Opéotat MoAoocooí in the sixth century B.C.. 
became 'Opéotai Maxedoves in the fifth century. This ex- 
tended use of the term Maxedovec is not to be confused by 
us with the original use of Maxedovec as the conquerors of 
lower Macedonia, ої MaxeSé6vec otor in Thucydides.” 
and with the specific use of Maxed@v for an inner 
citizenship. to which we shall now turn. 

It is clear from literary sources that a man might be 
either a IIeAAatoc or a IIeAAatoc Макебоу. e.g. Mapovac 
Мокебфу ПеЛЛаїос̧ and inscriptions provide examples of 
both appellations, e.g. "Apxov ФіЛіскоо Antatoc.?? 
Макеббо1 ёк TIéAAnc9? and Eópozatoc Maxeóov.*! 

This inner citizenship was conferred by the king on 
anyone he chose. in the lifetime of Philip П and probably 
earlier. so that even Greeks from southern Greece were 
made not only ‘Makedones’ but also 'Companions.. In the 
literary tradition.? ‘the Companionship of Archelaos' paid 
honours to Euripides who was buried at Arethousa in 
Macedonia, not as a resident alien. we may be sure. but as 
a member of the King's Companionship with Macedonian 
citizenship. As such. Euripides had attended royal ban- 
quets. and had been in the company of Royal Pages: 
and the Macedonians refused to let the Athenians exhume 


his corpse and remove his remains to Attica, presumably 
on the grounds that he was a Macedonian citizen. The 
holders of the citizenship in general were certainly those 
who served as soldiers under the king’s command, since 
Macedonia was constantly on a war footing, if not actually 
at war. They met in the Assembly under arms; for on 
electing a king they clashed their spears on their shields to 
indicate their readiness to serve him, and they used their 
spears (or stones) to execute anyone they found guilty of 
high treason. Some ceremonials of state were carried out 
by the Makedones under arms, such as the purification 
after the death of a king. Those who had served their time 
and were above military age presumably remained 
‘Makedones’ and attended the Assembly. It was these who 
constituted the Macedonian Assembly (Diodoros’ то 
KOLVOV TOV Maxeóóvov zÀf00c$" and the Macedonian 
state (tò kotwóv «àv Мокеёбуоу as Arrian referred to it, 
like tò коуду тфу MoAocoóv) and in this narrow sense 
Perdikkas was BaoU.eóc Makseó6óvov.9? 

Mentions of the ‘Makedones’ in inscriptions are rare, but 
important. The contracting parties of an inscription” 
(probably c. 415 B.C.) are the Athenians and the Macedo- 
nians on behalf of whom Perdikkas and others took the 
oath, Maxedlovlov IIepóikxac. Similarly in 346 B.C. if 
Pausanias was drawing on inscribed records of the Delphic 
Amphiktyony,’! the votes of the Phokians were given to 
the 'Makedones, correctly so stated, because the 
Amphiktyony was one of tribes, not individuals. In an 
alliance recorded between Amyntas and Chalkidike c. 393 
B.C.," there are regulations governing the transit and ex- 
port of goods which are subject to dues payable by the 
Makedones to the Chalkidians and vice versa (t£.éovoiv 
1éAea.... Maxedootv). In 325 B.C. a payment of five talents 
to the Delphic Amphiktyony was made by Maxedovec, i.e. 
by the Macedonian state, whereas the hieromnemones were 
appointed by Alexander.” These instances show that 
Diodoros” and Arrian, were accurate in saying that 
tribute was payable to toig Makgóóotv. The Macedonian 
Assembly, no less than the Athenian Assembly, was com- 
petent to receive and expend monies. In general our literary 
sources were interested only in the king and attributed all 
actions to him alone, e.g. in the remission of taxes which 
were payable probably to the state and not to the king." 
Only occasionally in the context of Alexander the Great 
does a literary source distinguish between the king and the 
Macedonian state. Thus in Plutarch's life of Alexander"! an 
exemption from enslavement at Thebes was made for тоос 


47. The stele from Nea Kallikrateia is an outstanding work, in- 
fluenced by Cycladic workshops. It depicts a young girl with a 
dove. Artists from various places, mainly Ionia, established 
themselves in northern Greece and created local artistic tradi- 
tions. As the Macedonians abandoned the nomadic life following 
the expansion of their kingdom eastwards, they came into con- 
tact with the products of southern Greek civilization which in 
many instances they admired and assimilated. c. 440 B.C. 
Thessalonike, Archaeological Museum. 
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48. The stele of Aiane (near Kozani) belongs to a series of 
Ma cedonian grave stelai of the 4th century B.C. executed by 
local craf fismen influenced bv Attic originals. Though marked bv 


ncial clumsiness, they nevertheless possess a certain 


ÇEVOUG тфу Maxedovwv üxavtag. ie. all diplomatic 
epresentatives of the Macedonian people: and in the 
responding passage in Arrian we find that the king had 

| personal guest-friends апа that the Macedonian 
also d its diplomatic representatives or prox- 
hat the Macedonian Assembly ap- 

е esentatives in foreign states. Where there 
55 iflating king and people. the dis- 

rary sources: the people elected 

Amyntas III. охо Maxeó6óvov 

by a king®® (тоос Макеєдбуас 

cases of treason {ÊV 


novelty. Here we see a Macedonian family; the dead man, wear- 
ing a chlamvs and a hat is seated; two women and a child stand 
in front of him. Behind stands another man. 4th century B.C. 
Paris, Louvre. 


Maxs£66600.*! even as the Athenian Assembly did. 

Was there anything analogous to a Council. as in a 
Greek state? In upper Macedonia we can only conjecture 
that the kings may well have consulted the heads of the in- 
dividual tribes and convened them for that purpose. Their 
name may have survived in the word z&Avyüvec" or 
a£Atyóvec (meaning 'elders").? The former of these. being 
attested in the inscription. is more likely to be correct: and 
as it is a west Greek form. it originated among the tribes of 
upper Macedonia. In lower Macedonia. however. the tribal 
system was replaced by the town svstem sometime before 
the fourth centurv. and we have onlv slight evidence for the 


period before that change occurred. In the story which 
Herodotos recounts of the arrival of Perdikkas and his 
brothers in Macedonia, the reigning king was advised what 
to do by one of his councillors,?^ and he sent horsemen in 
pursuit. Whoever told Herodotos this story, whether Alex- 
ander I or one of his courtiers, was reflecting conditions of 
his own day, when a king did have councillors and his chief 
aides were cavalrymen. They were no doubt already called 
Companions of the king (Etatpot). For the worship of Zeus 
Hetaireios in Macedonia and the existence of a festival the 
Hetaireidia, which was common to the Macedonians and 
the Magnetes, testify to the importance of the Companions 
in even earlier times than those of Alexander I. Later and 
certainly in the fourth century the Companions were 
chosen by the king to accompany him in the hunt and in 
battle and they earned the praise of Thucydides as ‘brave 
cuirassiers’ in 429 В.С. As we see in the reign of Alexan- 
der III and may assume was the case earlier, the king in- 
vited some of his Companions to counsel and advise him; 
but there was no official membership, no regular meeting 
or procedure, and no obligation on the king to follow their 
advice. Those who stood highest in his confidence were 
called his ‘Friends’, whether they acted as advisers or as 
his entourage on ceremonial occasions; and it was from 
them that he chose his subordinate commanders, the 
Hegemones, and his personal Bodyguards, seven in num- 
ber, the Somatophylakes. Thus the initial selection and the 
subsequent career of a Companion depended entirely on 
the pleasure of the king. 

Boys of the royal family and sons of ‘the Com- 
panionship of Archelaos', for instance, were educated at 
the court of the king as Royal Pages (Вас1ллкої лаїдєс). 
This is apparent from the circumstances of Archelaos’ 
death, known to us from Aristotle, whose father was a doc- 
tor at the Macedonian court. In 399 B.C. Archelaos was 
killed during a hunt by a boy Krateuas, who had been his 
‘beloved’; and suspicion attached also to another ‘beloved’, 
Hellanokrates of Larisa, a boy probably of the Aleuad 
house, and to a boy Decamnichos, who had been delivered 
to Euripides for a flogging.’ They belonged then to the 
group of Royal Pages who waited on the king, guarded 
him at night, joined him in the hunt and at war, and 
sometimes shared his bed. Greeks from southern Greece 
regarded such boys as slaves attendant upon their owner, 
especially as flogging was the punishment of Greek slaves. 
But they were in fact the élite of Macedonian society, likely 
to become Companions in due course and to be promoted 
to the positions of Friend, Hegemon or Somatophylax. 

There was no nobility, that is no aristocracy of birth, in 
Macedonian society in the latter part of our period. The 
tribal system had lapsed long since in lower Macedonia. 
On the other hand, a number of leading families emerged. 


- They earned the king’s favour by their services in the first 


place, and thereafter, as in most meritocracies, they ob- 
tained for their sons the training at court which was likely 
to bring them promotion in later life. After the royal house 
itself they were ‘the most distinguished’ Macedonians (oi 
évooEOtatol). 


The extension of the Companionship to infantrymen 
was attributed to ‘Alexander’ by Anaximenes. a contem- 
porary of Philip II and Alexander III. Since the infantry 
was a rabble in 424 B.C.,9? but formidable from the early 
years of Philip II, this Alexander is most reasonably iden- 
tified with Alexander II. The shortness of his reign. 370- 
68/7 B.C., does not debar him; for Philip II reformed the 
army in a year. Alexander II, then, created 'Infantry- 
Companions’, called pezhetairoi, who were an élite group 
close to the king and some of whom acted as a Royal 
Guard, if they were analogous to the Companions proper. 
the Cavalrymen. The purpose was to increase the prestige 
of the infantry and to promote zeal in the king's service. 
The details of Alexander's reform of the Macedonian in- 
fantry are lost; for the brief account given by the lex- 
icographer Harpokration is confused.? But we may be 
confident that he intended to create some sort of phalanx 
infantry, capable of fighting against Greek hoplites, 
because his most dangerous enemy was the Boiotian army. 
To some extent his intention was fulfilled in the years 360- 
59 B.C.: the Molossians did not dare to engage the army of 
Bardylis, but the Macedonians fought a pitched battle. 
True, they were defeated; but Philip inherited an infantry 
force which had had more training than any previous one 
in Macedonia. 

Finally we come to the apex of the Macedonian state, 
the monarchy. It was in origin a tribal institution in a 
pastoral society. At first it was particular to one tribe, the 
Argeadai; then it came to dominate the Makedones, a 
group of tribes which included the Argeadai; and in the 
reign of Alexander I it claimed suzerainty over the tribes of 
upper Macedonia, to which the same title, *Makedones', 
was added. The first stage left its legacy in the forms of 
traditional sacrifices and nomenclature. In a letter of 
Olympias to Alexander III she wrote of special knowledge 
of ‘the ancestral sacrifices, both the ‘Apyadiotixa (which is 
usually emended to 'Apyeaóixó) and the Bacchic ones’. 
Next, a papyrus fragment which relates to the ‘Will of 
Alexander the Great?! has the following lines with 
probable restorations: kai cuvteAeio0oo[av; 17 letters] 
Maxedovec `Аруєйб[о1, 17 letters]z]à vouiGóueva. [иєта, 
16 letters] BaciAécoc: ёёёсто Olé, 16 letters]. ‘And let 
Makedones Argeadai celebrate the customary rites with 
(the) king’. The performing of ‘customary rites’ was record- 
ed in the Royal Diaries of Alexander.? When Perdikkas 
became king of the Argeadai and so of the Makedones c. 
650 B.C. it seems that he took the title *Argeades' in addi- 
tion to his own proud title ‘Temenides’. For this title was 
twice used of later kings. In Plutarch?? ‘being a king’ is ex- 
panded into ‘being wealthy and (an) Argeades’, à propos of 
Alexander III meeting Diogenes. In a Sibylline oracle?* the 
phrase ‘O Makedones who take pride in Argeadai kings, 
the rule of Philip is for you a boon and a disaster’, the title 
was used to cover Philip II, the boon, who was a Temenid, 
and Philip V, the disaster, who was an Antigonid. In order 
to bridge the two dynasties the Sibylline oracle used the 
traditional title which they had in common. 'Argeades.. 

These passages (of which the interpretation is controver- 


49. Stele from 
Poteidaia depicting a 
young lvre-plaver. The 
dead man is shown 
frontally, a stance not 
often found in carvings 
of that time. The skilled 


and experienced 
crafisman was 
influenced by Ionic 
originals. c. 380-370 
B.C. Thessalonike, 
Archaeological 
Museum. 


30. Relief stele from 
Pella, one of the oldest 
and most beautiful 
made in Macedonia. 
The inscription tells us 
that the name of the 
dead woman was 
Philopatra. She is 
seated; the bearded 
man on the right is 
probably her husband, 
Pausanias, son of 
Andriskos. The other 
figures, one male and 
two female, are perhaps 
her children and 
grandchild. Two smaller 
female figures, in front 
of Philopatra, are 
probablv slaves. Second 
half of the 4th century 
B.C. London, British 
Museum. 


inyhow to show that the king had an inherited 
resent his people in relation to the gods. The 
every day with sacrifice, whatever his cir- 
or state of health. He awaited favourable 
evealing the approval of a god, before he took any 
( step in peace and war. He conducted numerous 
festivals of state in honour of the gods. As head of the 
royal family he sacrificed to its founder, Herakles Patroos, 
at Aigai; and probably at Pella, where worship of Herakles 
and Herakles Phylakos (guardian) is attested. On visiting 
Pella the king was met by a cup-bearer, probably a priest 
of Herakles Propylaios (protector of the gates), and he 
poured a libation before entering the precincts. The chief 
god of the state was Zeus the Highest, the ruler of 
Olympos, father of Makedon and of Herakles and god of 
the Hetairoi; and special festivals were held by the king at 
Aigal and Dion in thanksgiving to Zeus. Special honour 
was paid to the protectress of the state in war, Athena 
Alkidemos, and to the war-spirit, Xanthos. A festival 
called Xanthika was held every spring and attended by the 
Makedones under arms; the weapons of past kings were 
carried in the procession, the army passed between the 
severed parts of a dog, and there was a mock fight. Second 
to war came hunting. Herakles K ynagidas was worshipped 
throughout Macedonia, and the king was always Master of 
the Royal Hunt, as on the fresco of the large tomb at 
Vergina. 

The royal family was unique among the Makedones and 
had no rival. In origin it was Greek, not Macedonian; 
descended from Herakles; and above any local or family 
rivalries of the Macedonians. It was natural for the 
Temenid kings to treat all their subjects alike, whether 
Greek, Macedonian or Thracian in blood; and they were 
repaid by an extraordinary devotion and respect.?? 

To the Makedones it was unthinkable that anyone ex- 
cept a Temenid should be king or regent, and on the death 
of Alexander III they insisted on electing Philip Arrhidaios, 
half-witted though he was, because ‘he was the dead king’s 
brother; closest in kinship and associated with him in 
sacrifices and ceremonies'?$ The procedure for election 
was traditional. The Makedones met under arms. indicated 
their choice by acclamation and hailed the new king. He 
put on the diadem, and royal dress and received the royal 
signet-ring. The Royal Guard moved to his side, some of 
the most distinguished Macedonians put on their cuirasses 
and the Assembly clashed their spears against their shields. 
The king was then escorted to the palace. It was a military 
affair; for he was chosen to lead them in war, and even if 
he was a minor he had to be present during a battle in or- 
der to win divine support.” He was a warrior-king in a 
warrior-state. A reign of peace was unthinkable if you lived 
in lower Macedonia. 

Ihe body of the king who had died lay in state. His 
Friends sat by the body, and those objects which were to 
accompany it to the grave were laid beside the head. The 
nature of the state funeral and the form of burial will be 
described in later chapters. If the king had been 
assassinated, the first duty of his successor was to ap- 
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prehend any suspects, bring them before the Assembly for 
trial and himself conduct the prosecution. The decision lay 
with the Assembly. and the king acted only as the 
Assembly's executive agent if further inquiries had to be 
made. The king chose his own Friends and Bodyguards. 
and if at war his Hegemones (he did not inherit his 
predecessor's choices). The royal patronage was personal 
and immediate. One of his first duties was to beget male 
heirs, sufficiently numerous to offset the hazards of war, 
hunting and disease, and several (probably all) kings were 
polygamous. Their wives were all royal consorts and their 
sons were all royal princes, as Justin remarks of Philip II.?5 
His marriages and those of the royal house were arranged 
with a view to strengthening the kingdom by a web of 
matrimonial alliances. 

The male members of the royal house took precedence 
after the king and before the commoners in all ceremonies. 
Thus in the treaty between Macedonia and Athens the 
oaths for the Makedones were taken by the following: Per- 
dikkas son of Alexander, Alketas son of Alexander, 
Archelaos son of Plerdikkas, two other members of the 
house], Menelaos son of Alexander, Agelaos son of 
A [ketas, ---]yros son of Alketas, Byrginos son of Kraston. 
The last is the first commoner in the list, i.e. the leading 
Friend of Perdikkas outside the royal family.?? 

The king used them if he could as Hegemones and as en- 
voys. On the other hand, if a member of the royal family 
acted against the king, the law of high treason operated 
against him as against any commoner: he and his relations 
by blood were executed.!? Every step had to be taken to 
protect the life of the king; for the safety of the state 
resided in him. The women of the royal house made 
clothes, ground corn and baked bread at home, as all 
Macedonian housewives did. They were not present at 
royal banquets or royal ceremonies. The king was waited 
upon by his Friends and by the Royal Pages. and there is 
no record of any slaves at this period. When a commoner 
addressed the king. he removed his hat or helmet; but 
otherwise he spoke as man to man. ‘The king's subjects 
were accustomed to royal rule and lived with a greater 
sense of freedom than any other people subject to a 
monarchy’, as Curtius observed.!®! Etiquette was 
traditional and accepted. It is seen most clearly in stories of 
the Royal Hunt, in which lions and bears as well as deer 
were attacked with spears. The Macedonian Assembly laid 
down the general rule that the king should hunt only on 
horseback and be accompanied by his leading Friends.!” 

The king did not have a bureaucracy. The units of the 
Macedonian state — the towns, the tribes and the tribal 
groups — administered their own affairs. His task was to 
deal with the Makedones proper, the élite armed forces of 
the kingdom. Here he relied to some extent on his Friends 
and Hegemones who were equally available for military 
and administrative and diplomatic duties: there were no 
strictly professional services, just as there were no 
professional priests. He was extremely wealthy. in that he 
owned the mineral resources. the quarries and the timber of 
the realm. He issued and owned his currency which was in- 


31. The chief companions of the Macedonian kings were the 
Hetairoi from whom he chose his officers and generals. Moun- 
ted, they escorted him hunting and into battle. The picture shows 


scribed with his name. He owned large tracts of land, 
mainly, it seems, east of the Axios. Some were kept as 
hunting parks; some were given to his Friends as rewards; 
and some were entrusted to his allies in time of war.!?? He 
demanded unpaid services at need, and he was entitled to 
raise money by levy (eisphora). In a successful war he took 
for himself the arms and property of the enemy king. In the 
conduct of a war his powers of command were total. He 
made all decisions, issued all orders and enforced strict dis- 
cipline, even to the extent of flogging and execution. And 
he led the attack in person. 

Thus the Macedonian monarchy was monarchy in the 
literal sense, one-man in command. But it was con- 
stitutional monarchy, established by the people and 
Operating within the law; and it was hereditary monarchy, 
so that heirs were trained by example and by precept for 
the practice of one-man rule. The cohesion of the state 


a young Macedonian on horseback wearing a chlamys. It was 
found at Pella. Mid-4th century B.C. Pella, Archaeological 
Museum. 


depended on the monarchy, the Companionship and the 
Assembly of the Makedones proper. When they were one 
in their purpose, the state took its direction from the 
monarch entirely, and if he was dynamic and capable the 
state had a potential for power. In the Greek world there 
was no such monarchy; for the only form of one-man rule, 
tyranny or as we should say dictatorship, was totally dif- 
ferent in its illegality and repression. There were analogies 
in the Balkan world, where there were warrior-states and 
monarchs such as Sitalkes and Bardylis. But there was one 
all-important difference between the Balkan states and 
Macedonia. The Macedonian kings were Greek, not 
merely in descent but in outlook, religion and culture. They 
understood the mentality of the city-state Greeks; indeed 
they even outwitted them in diplomacy. They worshipped 
the Twelve Olympian gods with a simpler faith perhap 
but with a deeper conviction. They welcomed into th 


К communities which had been driven out by 

ople of Mycenae and the people of 

ivited to their court many leaders of Greek 

voets. tragedians. historians. philosophers. doc- 

ors. painters. craftsmen of all kinds. and even 

ciers and statesmen. Thus Macedonia was attached 

ough the court of the king to the Greek world. But it 

was not a part of it. and in 359 B.C. no one thought that it 
would even play a part in it. except perhaps Philip. 


INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


We have relatively little information about the cultura! 
life of Macedonia.during this period. The Greek colonies 
on the coast of the Thermaic Gulf and on the Chalkidike 
peninsula shared fully in the political and cultural develop- 
ment which radiated from Athens and other centres of the 
Greek mainland. Thus there was nothing surprising in the 
fact that the most innovating and scientific philosopher of 
antiquity, Aristotle, was a native of Stageira in eastern 
Chalkidike. However, the tribal groups of the interior — 
Makedones. Paiones, Bottiaiai, Bisaltai and Edonoi — were 
to some extent separated from the main stream of Greek 
civilization and it was only incidentally that they were ex- 
posed to the influence of Greek ideas emanating from the 
colonies on their coasts. From this point of view the 
Makedones were the most favoured. For they had im- 
mediate contact with the colonies of Pydna. Methone. 
Dikaia. Aineia and Poteidaia: their own mother tongue 
was Greek. even if they spoke a dialect which was 
originally very marked: and their royal house was 
recognized by the Greeks as being an offshoot of the 
Herakleidai. the most prestigious clan in the entire Greek 
world. 

The Macedonian kings attracted leading writers to their 
court. In the first decade of the fifth century B.C. Pindar 
composed an ode in honour of Alexander I. who competed 
at Olympia in the stadion and the pentathlon and was vic- 
torious in one of them. There is no doubt that Pindar's ode 
in his honour was performed with music and dance at the 
Macedonian court and that Pindar himself was present as 
the guest of the king. The relations of guest-friendship be- 
tween Pindar and Alexander I led Alexander the Great to 
make an exception of the house and the descendants of 
Pindar during the destruction of Thebes in 335 B.C. In the 
decade 470-60 BC. or shortly thereafter Herodotos 
travelled through parts of Macedonia and he certainly met 
Alexander I, to whom he attributed an important role in 
the promotion of the Greek cause in the Persian Wars. 
Quite apart from the eulogies of Herodotos. Alexander im- 
pressed the Greek world with his brilliant diplomacy. his 
victory over the Persians and his dedication from the spoils 
of golden statues of himself at Delphi and Olympia — a un- 
ique and unparalleled dedication which no ordinary citizen 
of a Greek state had the ability to make. 
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Alexander's successor. Perdikkas II. entertained at his 
court Melanippides. a dithyrambic poet. and Hippokrates 
of Kos. the originator of scientific medicine. Archelaos. 
famous in Greece for his victories in the chariot-race at the 
Pythian games and the Olympic games. secured the ser- 
vices of the outstanding painter Zeuxis. the leading musi- 
cian Timotheos, and the fine epic poet Choirilos. It is ap- 
parent that the royal court — a term which comprises not 
only the royal family but also the families of the king's 
Companions — was imbued with Greek ideas and showed 
a lively interest in literature and the arts. Consequently it is 
not a matter of surprise that two of the most distinguished 
Attic tragedians lived and worked in Macedonia over a 
period of years: Agathon c. 407-01 B.C. and Euripides in 
408-06 B.C.. because they found there not only a more ac- 
ceptable centre than wartime Athens but also. although 
archaeological evidence is lacking. some tradition of 
theatrical performance. During his stay in Macedonia 
Euripides became a Companion of the king and composed 
two tragedies, Archelaos, in the course of which he en- 
dowed the royal line with a new ancestor. the mythical 
Archelaos, and Bacchae, a play which was inspired by his 
own experience of Dionysiac worship as he found it in 
Macedonia. 

Greek religion was the starting-point of many forms of 
Greek literature and exerted a decisive influence on the 
development of ideas. We do not know whether Macedonia 
had developed any native forms of literature in an oral 
rather than written form, but there were certainly native 
traditions of music and local forms of dance. Macedonian 
religious festivals had a long tradition, and there are other 
indications of deep-rooted religious beliefs. The king and 
his close relations represented the state on the religious 
plane and they played the leading role in ritual services. 
The objects of worship were not confined to the Olympian 
gods of the Greek pantheon. For the Macedonians, earlier 
than the Greek world, came to know some forms of 
worship practised by their neighbours the Phrygians, the 
Paiones, the Krestones and the Thracians. and they adop- 
ted the Orphic mysteries. the Dionysiac ecstasy and the 
worship of the Kabeiroi of Samothrace. The earliest 
Orphic hymn was found during the excavation of a tomb 
of the fourth century B.C. at Derveni in central 
Macedonia. We should think of the Macedonians as more 
deeply religious and more inclined towards the syncretism 
of religious beliefs than the city-state Greeks of the fifth 
century B.C. 

We know less about the fourth century B.C. Amvntas 


52. Detail from the krater of Derveni showing a man who wears 
one sandal and carries a sword and spear while executing dance 
steps. He has, been interpreted as Pentheus or Lykourgos. 
king of the Thracians, with two members of the Dionysiac 
retinue. The presentation of the Bacchae of Euripides at Pella is 
perhaps not without relevance to tlie spread, significance and 
singularity of the Dionvsiac cult in Macedonia. c. 330 B.C. 
Thessalonike, Archaeological Museum. 


III employed the father of Aristotle as his court doctor. 
and Perdikkas III used as his political adviser a pupil of 
Plato. Euphraios of Oreos. When Philip rose to power. he 
attracted a large number of southern Greeks into his ser- 
vice as soldiers, sailors, economic advisers, technicians. 
geographers. scientists, writers and among them Aristotle 
and Theophrastos. Still others who did not visit him as 
friends or as emissaries wrote letters of advice on political 
matters to him. such as Speusippos and Isokrates. At this 
time Philip and his court were fully integrated into the main 
body of Greek cultural development. It was characteristic 
of the respect in which Philip held the Greek spirit that he 
entrusted the education of his own heir and of the circle 
which was to provide the leaders of the future to Aristotle. 
Native literature developed with Antipater’s History of the 
Wars of Perdikkas with the Illyrians, while two young 
contemporaries of Alexander called Marsyas and Ptolemy 
were acquiring the education which enabled them later to 
write works of exceptional value on the history of 


33-54. During Euripides’ stay in Macedonia from 408-406 B.C. 
he wrote two tragedies, the Archelaos and the Bacchae. He 
seems to have impressed the Macedonians greatly, if we are to 
Judge by their refusal to return to the Athenians the bones of the 
great poet. In the middle of the second century B.C. an entire 
series of Macedonian relief vases were decorated with scenes 
from his works. Left: details from a relief skvphos with scenes 
from \phigenia in Aulis. Athens, National Archaeological 
Museum. 


Macedonia and the achievements of Alexander. Philip him- 
self, if not his predecessors, established the keeping at the 
Macedonian court of a record of the king’s acts and orders 
day by day. the so-called Ephemerides or King’s Journal. 
The fact that Philip and then Alexander entrusted the keep- 
ing of the Journal to Greeks of other areas was due to the 
need to engage capable, educated Macedonians in military 
and administrative duties. 

The cultural and religious development of the Macedo- 
nians thus has two aspects. On the one hand the Macedo- 
nians were receptive of the influences of the city-state 
Greeks and admired their cultural and artistic gifts. On the 
other hand they did not accept them uncritically but they 
preserved their own cultural and religious identity: and it 
was from this source that the kings and people drew that 
special contribution in culture which brought to birth and 
enriched the so-called ‘Hellenistic civilization’ which might 
with more accuracy be called the 'Greco-Macedonian 
civilization’ of the world of Alexander and his successors. 


ART DURING THE ARCHAIC 
AND CLASSICAL PERIODS 


INTRODUCTION 


In the present state of our knowledge. it is neither easy. 
nor perhaps permissible. to write a definitive account of art 
in Macedonia. The chief impediment is that archaeological 
investigation in Macedonia is still in its preliminary stages. 
and the objects which we have at our disposal are excep- 
tionally few. covering only some aspects of its recorded 
history. and even these intermittently. À second reason. 
however. is the very different level of civilization reached in 
the cities established in this area by colonists from 
southern Greece and that of the indigenous settlements. at 
least in the earliest period. which lasts until the end of the 
fifth century B.C. Having made these observations. we 
shall attempt to provide a framework within which we shall 
describe the monuments known up to now in chronological 
and geographical sequence. so that the reader may form as 
coherent a picture as possible of the cultural level in this 
region of northern Greece. 


GEOMETRIC PERIOD 


In the first centuries of the first millenium B.C. artistic 
expression found outlet only on pottery and in small ob- 
jects. A long tradition of ceramics shows us craftsmen 
fashioning hand-made vessels distinguished both for their 
functional shape and for their technical standard. Jugs with 
cut-away necks are one of the commonest and best-loved 
forms. Many types. including two-handled vases. small 
amphorae (amphoriskoi). kantharos-shaped vessels. bear 
witness to the survival of old forms and the imitation of 
vessels made in other materials (for example wood). Most 
of these are undecorated. 

Quite quickly. however. we find the first examples of 
pottery styles which. more ambitious artistically. must be 
the product of direct contact with southern Greece and the 
result of the new tendencies at work there. The Proto- 
geometric style created in Attica before 1000 B.C.. which 
spread over almost all Greece in the following centuries. 
reached Macedonia about 900 B.C. We may take it as cer- 
tain that during the ninth century B.C.. Proto-geometric 
vases were made in Macedonia which, despite provincial 
characteristics, reveal their independent existence.' 
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ARCHAIC PERIOD 


Contact with southern Greece was uninterrupted over 
the subsequent centuries. This is shown both by the few 
Geometric sherds which have been found in various places 
(Kavala. Nea Peramos, Karabournaki near Thessalonike. 
Chalkidike. Nea Anchialos near Thessalonike) and also by 
the Corinthian and black figure Attic sherds which are 
found on all sites known to have been inhabited during that 
period. From the relatively scant information available at 
the moment. much of it derived from chance finds. we may 
deduce that while the native production of metal and pot- 
tery continued throughout the seventh and sixth centuries. 
imports of Corinthian and Attic vases multiplied at an 


55-56. The remains of an impressive archaic Ionic temple have 
been found at the centre of modern Thessalonike, within the 
area occupied by the original settlement of ancient Therme. 


ever-increasing rate, reaching not only coastal sites, but 
also penetrating the hinterland. Strikingly rich are the re- 
cent finds (not yet published) from the tombs of Sindos 


(not far from Thessalonike) where, in addition to quantities 


of gold and silver jewellery and bronze vessels. scores of 
Corinthian and Attic vases of the sixth century B.C. were 
found. 

But, apart from the presence of such vases throughout 
Macedonia even at its most northerly point. Pelagonia. it 
would be difficult to trace other forms of artistic creativity 
in the Archaic period without other examples which. 
though few, are representative. Thus three kouroi, albeit 
from three widely separated places and of disparate merits. 
are of great importance. The first, only half-finished and 
now worn away by the sea, was found in the harbour of 
ancient Stagiros on the eastern shore of Chalkidike. The 
second (a small bronze statuette) comes from Retine. 
Pieria; as far as the corroded surface allows us to judge. it 
is probably earlier than the last phases of the Archaic 
period. The third, preserved in good condition. was found 
at Europos near Kilkis. (fig. 57). It is nearly life-size and 
may be dated to the last years of the sixth century B.C. It 
is difficult to attribute it to any particular workshop since 
the statue has not yet been fully studied, but it is evident 
that the lithe kouros does not belong to workshops which 
we call eastern Ionic. The chances are that we should 
probably also exclude workshops of mainland Greece 
(whether Attic or Peloponnesian) so that we end by ascrib- 


Below: left a small relief head from the sculptured frieze of the 
temple; right: a column capital from the same temple. The style 
both of the architectural members and of their finish lead us to 


ing it to some Cycladic workshop, perhaps to one of those 
whose influence we may discern in northern Greece in the 
next period.? 

Some few but outstanding examples of architectural ac- 
tivity of the later Archaic period have survived both in 
eastern and in central Macedonia. The Ionic column 
capitals, the bases and fragments of columns and kymatia 
which come from the shrine of the Parthenos at ancient 
Neapolis (modern Kavala) testify that at the beginning of 
the fifth century B.C. a splendid Ionic temple stood here. 
The craftsmen who designed and executed it must have 
drawn both their inspiration and their expertise from the 
large Ionic temples of Asia Minor or the Aegean islands. 
The sensitivity of the design and the wealth of decoration 
are equalled by the dexterous execution of the full-bodied 
architectural members. 

Contemporary, if not a little earlier. is the Ionic temple 
which existed at ancient Therme. Its abundant architec- 
tural remains (Ionic column capitals, bases. fragments of 
columns and rich decorative elements — kymatia — of a 
stately doorway) found within the city of Thessalonike 
make it certain that the influence of the brilliant creativity 
of Ionic territories in Archaic times had spread across all 
northern Greece (fig. 56). The temple from which all these 
examples come must have been quite exceptionally impos- 
ing. not only because of its size but also because of its 
decoration. The only part of the sculptured frieze to have 
survived is a small relief head (fig. 55). The plump cheeks 


conclude that the influence of the brilliant archaic Ionic activity 
had spread far into northern Greece.  Thessalonike, 
Archaeological Museum. 
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are bordered by the waves of soft hair arranged on the 
forehead in locks of well-dressed curls. Even more than the 
architectonic forms. the dimensional rendering of the flesh 
and the hair brings across to us the message of ‘fertile 
Ionia? 


CLASSICAL PERIOD 


If the meagre remains of the sixth century do no more 
than indicate the artistic creativity of Macedonia without 
being sufficient to supply a coherent picture or indicate its 
full range. the finds made up to now which date from the 
fifth century B.C. offer somewhat richer material for study 
and permit us to estimate more correctly the charac- 
teristics of northern Greek art. The ultimate triumph of the 
Greeks in 479 B.C.. which brought the Persian War to an 
end. caused the disappeareance of the Persian presence 
from the Aegean coast and forged closer links between the 
Ionian world and mainland Greece. establishing the 
Aegean as a Greek lake linking all the Greek cities. 
Macedonia. cultivating closer relationships with the rest of 
Greece under the leadership of Alexander I. was naturally 
also more open to cultural influences from that area. 
Before the close of the centurv. in which Greek creativitv 
reached one of its peaks. Macedonia had opened her doors 
to some of the best known artists. Her new capital. Pella. 
became the home of some of the most distinguished artists 
and poets. It was there that Euripides wrote four of his 
tragedies, amongst them the Bacchae and Iphigenia in 
Aulis; when he died he was buried there. Zeuxis executed 
the murals of the palace of Archelaos in the same city and 
hospitality was also given to the poet Agathon amongst 
others. It is premature to discuss the Pella of Archelaos 
and his immediate successors. since onlv now are we 
beginning to learn something about it from recent excava- 
tions. Nevertheless the picture presented by the finds is im- 
pressive and testifies not only to prosperity. but also to a 
high standard of living. Similarly. it is still premature to of- 


57. The Kouros of Kilkis. Recently the target of the vandalism 
of antique-smugglers, the lithe figure of the youth should 
perhaps be attributed to a Cycladic workshop. It dates to the 
last vears of the 6th century B.C. Kilkis, Archaeological 
Museum. 


58. This stele from Dion depicts a young girl. The details of the 
hair style and of the folds of the drapery are conscientiously 
rendered bv the craftsman who was certainly influenced by Io- 
nian artistic centres. Mid-5th century B.C. Thessalonike, 
{rchaeological Museum. 


59. The fragments of the stele portray the head of a young man 
(?athlete or hunter). 1t comes from Kassandra, Chalkidike. It 
has links with both island and Attic influences. c. 420 B.C. 
Thessalonike, Archaeological Museum. 


fer comment on another Macedonian city. Dion. the sacred 
city of the Macedonians. The earliest discoveries there, 
dating to the fifth century B.C.. permit us to hope that at 
last some light may be shed on the obscure and little 
known state of Macedonia before Alexander. The earliest 
indications for the existence of a shrine of Demeter in the 
first years of the fifth century B.C. and the deposits of of- 
ferings found there reveal their panhellenic character and 
bear out the identification of the Macedonian goddess with 
the southern Greek worship of the Eleusinian divinity. 

One of the oldest pieces of sculpture found to date is the 
stele of Nea Kallikrateia in Chalkidike (fig. 47). Dated with 
certainty to around 440 B.C., it offers us not only the 
oldest, but also the most notable sculpture to have been un- 
earthed so far in northern Greece. Because of the nobility 
of its plastic rendering and its human tenderness. this grave 
stele depicting the figure of a young girl holding her 
beloved dove, bears close comparison with the similar 
figure in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. Mrs 
Despini has shown beyond doubt that it is a product of a 
brilliant Parian workshop.* But one has to ask if the 
craftsman worked here in Chalkidike: for if he did. then 
this is perhaps not the sole example of his work: he may 
have set up his studio here, thus training pupils whose in- 
fluence spread over all northern Greece. This reflection is 
based on the fact that in the second half of the fifth century 
B.C. every sculptured piece found in Macedonia manifests 
the Ionic physiognomy without the identification of any 
particular Ionic workshop being possible. The most 
probable interpretation of this phenomenon — beyond the 
general observation that all northern Greece. from Boiotia 
to Macedonia, felt the effect of Ionic influences — seems to 
be that workshops in this area were established at an early 
point in time and had a fairly long established tradition. 
Contact with their original roots of creativity preserved 
their artistic integrity and the plastic idiom of their model- 
ling, while parallel to this the new environment in which 
they worked sapped their expressive intensity and led to a 
novel elaboration of forms which, steadily enriched by the 
absorption of foreign elements, changed decisively in the 
course of the fourth century B.C. and acquired its own 
special character. 

The few pieces of sculpture found to date allow us to 
sketch this progress. Almost contemporary with the stele 
of Nea Kallikrateia is that from Dion (fig. 58) portraying 
the figure of a young girl. Though the standard reached by 
the plasticity is not the equal of the first. it is a notable 
work and must be attributed to a craftsman still in direct 
contact with the Ionian artistic centres of his age. a prac- 
tised eye and a sure hand. The waves of the hair and the set 
of the curls balance the folds of the drapery. It is worth 
noting that this stele comes from a truly Macedonian city 
- close to the coast where the colony of Methone is known to 
have existed. 

Two other grave stelai transport us to a different at- 
mosphere both visual and technical. Their significance for 
our acquaintance with artistic currents in Macedonia is es- 
pecially noteworthy, because they come from the two cen- 


^ Macedonian kingdom. One was found at 

ich recent excavations have shown is to be 

he first capital of the Macedonians, Aigai. 

second comes from Pella. Both depict men. 

the first the warrior wears a broad-brimmed 

and a chiton. In his left hand he holds a bird. in his 

right two spears. upright. The bottom part of the figure is 

missing. so we do not know if an inscription gave the name 

of the dead man. The male figure brings to mind manv 

similar figures from other Thessalian stelai. but the plastic 

elaboration is more studied and bears witness to the skill of 

the sculptor. À date somewhere around 425 B.C. seems 

likely. for we must also take into account the fact that we 

are dealing with a provincial work. It is difficult to discover 

its artistic roots because the craftsman was obliged to por- 

trav a figure not familiar to the repertoire of southern or 
island Greece. 

The stele from Pella. dated a little later. shows the 
warrior in heroic nudity (fig. 39). The tunic is thrown back 
over his left shoulder. thus barely covering the left side of 
his body. His head alone is covered by a conical hat (or 
helmet): in his left hand he grasps his spear while in the 
other he holds his shield upright. so that the perspective 
presents us with its inner face. His stance — the weight on 
the right leg. the left bent and verv slightlv behind — an- 
ticipates the Polycleitan spear-holder. while the relaxed 
rendering of the figure in three-quarter pose recalls the 
almost contemporary reliefs. However. the fleshy fullness 
of the cheeks and the naked body reveal a tradition which 
does not have its roots in Athens.’ 

This mingling of Ionic traditions with markedly Attic 
elements spreading throughout northern Greece is to be 
observed again in another stele. also shattered. found at 
Kassandra. Chalkidike. dating to c. 420 B.C. Only the 
head of a young man has survived: he may have been 
depicted as an athlete or as a hunter. Its similarity to island 
stelai is beyond doubt. but equally obvious is the influence 
of Attic sculpture whose refulgence throughout the entire 
Greek world after the execution of the Parthenon 
sculptures became steadily more marked.? 

All these examples are of very high standard and show 
that in the towns of Macedonia there were both competent 
craftsmen and a clientele capable of appreciating objects of 
high quality. However. all these works are grave stelai: 
they belong. therefore. to the sphere of personal choice and 
subjective judgement. One exception to this is a metope 
found at Aedonochori. Serrhai. Although it is much 
damaged. it is still possible to discern a duel between two 
hoplites. Of far greater importance than the subject is the 
quality of the modelled expression: from the very few 
points at which the original surface survives we mav 
deduce that it was a splendid work of the last vears of the 
fifth century B.C. This minute example from a building 
now lost. probably a temple. permits us to draw the conclu- 
sion that the two splendid temples whose existence we 
know of — at Therme (Thessalonike) and Neapolis 
(Kavala) were not without successors and this within the 
regions of the Macedonian hinterland.? 
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A larger quantity of monuments in closer chronological 
sequence have come to light in the course of excavations at 
two renowned cities of northern Greece. Olvnthos and 
Amphipolis. As is well known. Olvnthos is one of the few 
examples of ancient Greek cities laid out as an entity at a 
specific point in time with an identifiable plan. The date of 
its foundation is known — 432 B.C. Its historic destiny or- 
dained a special fate: it was totally destroyed by Philip II in 
348 B.C. Finally. one more rare example: systematic ex- 
cavations have recovered the remains of the town almost in 
toto. Of even greater significance for research. the results 
and the finds from the excavations have been published in 
full detail in fourteen massive volumes.!? 

The first important gain from these excavations is the 
very complete and detailed knowledge of the entire town 
plan that we call Hippodameian': squares. avenues and the 
narrower streets which bisect them at right angles define 
the blocks. each of which consists of two groups of five 
dwellings separated by a very narrow runnel for drainage. 
Perfectly designed water supply and drainage systems 
complete the town plan. The rooms of each dwelling 
opened off a central court providing ample space for all the 
needs of the family. Particularly worth mentioning are the 
terracotta baths. basins and lavatories whose practical 
shapes. paralleled still today. make an immediate impact. 

As is natural. countless vessels. tools and of course red 
figure vases have been found in houses. together with a 
large number of pottery figurines. There was no significant 
quantity of sculpture. an unexpected lack. A marble head. 
beautifully executed. and two decorative reliefs. all belong- 
ing to the last years of the fifth century B.C. are the only 
examples of sculpture to have been recovered. Counter- 
balancing this lacuna and of exceptional importance in 
their own right are the numerous mosaic floors found in 
many houses at Olvnthos. the oldest mosaics on Greek 
soil. In addition to the superb decorative motifs (stars. 
wheels. meanders. bounding animals. griffins. spirals and 
plant decoration) there are some striking mythological 
compositions such as the two figures of Pan facing each 
other. Bellerophon. Achilles. and Thetis and Dionysos 
riding in a chariot drawn by panthers and surrounded by 
Maenads. The technically simple arrangement of the 
natural pebbles. together with their limited colour range. 
matches the severity of vase painting before the latter em- 
barked on the adventurous perspective renderings which 
led to the destruction of the decorated surface. Totally 
unlooked-for. and quite unique. is the mosaic floor with 
clear-cut geometric themes scattered across its surface 
leaving the viewer with the same impression as a modern 
avant-gard creation.!! 

At Amphipolis excavations are still in progress at 


60. The rape of Persephone by Pluto is depicted in the small 
rectangular tomb of the Great Tomb of Vergina. The god, with 
one foot on the chariot, holds the reins and sceptre in his right 
hand while the left grasps Persephone who stretches out her 
arms in an attempt to escape. 
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various points. In addition to red figure vases and jewellery 
of considerable value, there are many typical clay busts 
and figurines as well as a selection of marble grave stelai. It 
may be taken as virtually certain that both pottery and 
sculpture are the products of local workshops. Each 
terracotta protome depicts a female figure, probably a 
goddess; the painted surface is relatively well preserved; 
they date to the middle of the fourth century B.C. The 
grave stelai start from the end of the fifth century B.C. and 
continue into the first half of the fourth. If amongst the 
oldest, one may discern a far-distant memory of Ionian 
workshops, in later ones the common Attic idiom has 
triumphed; but neither the first nor the second category in- 
cludes works of more than average craftsmanship — 
presentable grave monuments matched to the com- 
memorative tastes of the not specially wealthy inhabitants 
of this important city. Perhaps the most notable monument 
is that depicting a Siren with considerable pathos and 
strength, which reflects the anti-classical tendencies of the 
mid-fourth century В.С.!? 

It is even more difficult to present a clear - cut picture of 
artistic activity in other areas, where of necessity it is based 
on finds known to us by chance rather than by systematic 
search. If we had to base our comments only on the stele 
from Makrygialos,!? a grave monument of the first half of 
the fourth century B.C., we would have to believe that 
there was no artistic tradition in the area in which it was 
found, and we could never imagine that the stele already 
described above could have existed in neighbouring Dion. 
The stele is the work of a somewhat mediocre craftsman 
who may have drawn his inspiration from Attic works, but 
was not capable of transmitting in marble more than the 
fact that he had a moving subject: a dead mother with her 
baby in her arms. His aspirations foundered on the outline 
and rendering of the figures, which do not rise above the 
level of inept provincial craftsmanship.!^ From the same 
region (Kitros, ancient Pydna) comes a second grave stele 
which shows a young hunter seated on a rock fondling the 
muzzle of his hunting dog, whose head is turned towards 
his master. Chronologically it must be slightly later 
(around the middle of the fourth century B.C.) and the 
craftsman was endowed with better developed talents as a 
draughtsman and sculptor than the former. Both the sub- 
ject and its treatment hark back to the Ionian school 
which, as we have seen, influenced all northern Greece. 

Four typical examples of sculpture are to be found from 
Chalkidike in the fourth century B.C. One of the earliest 
and best turned turned up by chance at Kassandra. It is a 
relief grave stele dated to the beginning of the fourth cen- 


61. Painted stele from the cemetery of Vergina. More than fifty 
such painted or relief stelai have been recovered from the graves 
of ordinary citizens. As the inscription tells us, members of the 
same family are depicted. The clearly Greek names of Macedo- 
nians between 400-350 B.C. decisively reinforce the view that 
they were a Greek tribe without Illyrian or Thracian admix- 
tures. 


tury (380-370 B.C.) which portrays a young man full front, 
holding a lyre in his left hand (fig. 49). This rarely found 
pose and the sculptural rendering of the volume suggest 
that this is a work stemming from Ionic traditions. with 
rather less Attic influence than might have been expected. 
It is most certainly the work of a skilled and dexterous 
craftsman who did not confine himself to showing the 
human figure from the side as it was repeatedly portrayed 
in contemporary reliefs, grave monuments and votive of- 
ferings, but sought to try his skill on this unusual stance for 
the young man. Without reserve, we may say that he suc- 
ceeded in producing an interesting result. 

From nearby Poteidaia comes a votive relief. of the 
funeral banquet type, which belongs to the same period. A 
set piece, with no outstanding claim to artistic merit. it 
nevertheless testifies to the capabihties of the sculptor, well- 
versed in his craft and able to render his subject with un- 
complicated masses and correct design. Here the Attic 
plastic idiom is more apparent, and one has difficulty in 
tracing the Ionic elements although they continue to exist 
and influence the art of this region." 

With these four examples — two from Chalkidike, two 
from Pieria — we may judge the confusion which reigned in 
northern Greece. both in modes of expression and in 
quality. Within the same region, craftsmen manifesting ob- 
vious Ionian antecedents worked side by side with others 
who display more definitely the influence of Attic 
creativity, and, irrespective of school, were of very different 
artistic aptitude. 

It is impossible to base a reliable and authoritative 
historical survey of artistic development in Macedonia on 
these occasional and unrelated finds which luck alone has 
brought into our hands. In any case it was not possible for 
large workshops to exist in Macedonia before the fourth 
century B.C., as indeed they did not exist in many other 
Greek regions with an agricultural economy and a more 
archaic social structure (Arkadia and  Akarnania). 
Nevertheless we know from written sources that at the end 
of the fifth century B.C. Archelaos not only transferred the 
capital of his kingdom from Aigai to Pella, so that he came 
into direct contact with the shipping lanes of the Aegean. 
but also nursed the ambition to turn his court into an in- 
tellectual centre, inviting and giving a home to some of the 
most famous poets and artists of Athens. As yet the ex- 
cavation of Pella has not uncovered Archelaos' city, and 
only a few tombs, with abundant grave goods, bear witness 
to its flourishing condition at the end of the fifth century 
B.C. But from the fourth century the artistic energy of the 
Macedonian capital is evidenced by a few random finds. 
(The very important mosaics belong to the Hellenistic 
period, to the years around 300 B.C.) Despite the fact that 
they have not yet been studied or published, so that we 
have no authoritative opinion on the date, I nevertheless 
think that they belong in this chapter since my own view is 
that they are not later than 330 B.C. We would single out 
for mention the marvellous marble dog, the small mutilated 
horseman and another small rider, also defaced, which 
perhaps belonged to the architectural adornment of some 


Mess it comes from an imposing funerary monu- 
eptional modelling of the dog. with its severe 
ally led to the belief that it was a work of the 

y. But a more careful examination permits us. 

believe. to admit that a date around the middle of 

ourth century B.C. is nearer the mark. It is certainly a 

work of a skilled and sensitive craftsman. lacking the 
slightest trace of provincial bashfulness.!? 

The same standard is achieved by the small. headless 
equestrian figure which has been considered to be a late 
Hellenistic work (fig. 51). My own opinion is that its entire 
structure. the shaping of the surfaces of both the horse and 
the rider, and the composition of the plastic elements still 
belong to the classical tradition, so that a date close to the 
middle of the fourth century B.C. is justifiable. The nobility 
of man and beast, the exceptionally sensitive movements 
and the lyricism which emanate from the two bodies class 
this small piece amongst the marvels of Greek sculpture. 

The other horseman is so badly damaged and mutilated 
that the amateur viewer is scarcely able to appreciate the 
modelling of the surface for what it is worth: however. the 
experienced eye immediately detects the hand of a prac- 
tised craftsman and the sculptural adroitness which declare 
his apprenticeship in an atelier alongside men of very high 
calibre.”° 

All three sculptures clearly show the influence of Attic 
koine which throughout the fourth century was spreading 
across the Greek world. paving the way for the eruption of 
Hellenistic pathos which was to be the expression of the 
new world shaped by the oecumenic expansion of 
Hellenism. spread by the Macedonian campaigns 
penetrating far into the East. 

As we have said. the excavations at Pella up to now 
have uncovered buildings dateable to the last years of the 
fourth century apparently laid out on the Hippodameian 
system. with well planned and strictly observed co- 
ordinates. We may regard as very probable. almost certain. 
that these plots follow the same lines as their predecessors. 
We may also say that Archelaos' city. built a few years 
later than Olynthos. was carefully planned from the begin- 
ning. taking the most modern principles of town planning 
as its base. those which the great fifth century architect 
Hippodamos. had first worked out in theory and then 
carried out in practice. Thus to Piraeus. Thourion and 
Rhodes. all of which are said to have been laid out by Hip- 
podamos. we must add Olynthos and Pella which so exact- 
ly follow his principles of spatial arrangement. 

From the sixth century onwards throughout northern 
Greece from Kavala to Kozani. Attic vases are both abun- 
dant and characteristic. Their presence denotes the hard- 
headed commercial activities of the Athenians and the ac- 
ceptance of their products by the inhabitants of 
Macedonia. Although it has not vet been convincingly 
demonstrated. it seems highly likely that in some areas of 
Macedonia (Chalkidike. for example) pottery workshops 
had been established which copied Attic originals — 
sometimes with considerable success. 

Nevertheless the historical factors operating thoughout 
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the entire northern Greek region. in the kingdom of the 
Macedonians and in the autonomous cities did not favour 
the development of a unified artistic style nor did they spur 
the systematic production of works of art. Only after the 
Macedonian state had acquired strength and organization 
sufficient to guarantee its economic progress and its social 
stability were the necessary pre-conditions generated for its 
artistic and intellectual activity. And this only occurred 
when Philip removed any external threat to the safety of 
his kingdom and was thus in a position to pursue his 
energetic longer term policies. This culminating moment in 
Macedonian history has not always been easy for us to un- 
derstand on the basis of information derived from written 
sources alone. for these most frequently originate amongst 
hostile political powers. such as Athens. However. recent 
archaeological discoveries offer tangible and irrefutable 
tokens of the incredible cultural blossoming which must 
have burgeoned in Macedonia around the middle of the 
fourth century B.C. The finds from two sites are sufficie- 
ntly representative for us to be able to outline a clear pic- 
ture of this world which contrived to prolong in creative 
terms. and in the most brilliant fashion. the already long es- 
tablished cultural heritage of southern Greece. assimilating 
is prolific traditions and injecting them with new 
dynamism. I refer to the finds from Derveni and Vergina. 
Bv sheer coincidence. both groups belong to the same 
period. the vears immediately following the middle of the 
fourth centurv B.C.. and. again by chance. they were found 
in tombs which belonged to dead men of different social 
rank: the tombs of Vergina are royal. those of Derveni. 
rich though their contents are. are graves of men who were 
not noble. but very well-to-do bourgeois or landowners. It 
is noteworthy that in one of the tombs of Derveni there 
survived a charred papyrus with an Orphic text. perhaps 
the oldest Greek papyrus to have come down to us. The 
text is the most eloquent and direct testimony to the in- 
tellectual tradition to which Macedonia owes its cultural 
life during Philip's years. a fact corroborated by the finds 
from the tombs. in particular the superb bronze krater with 
its unique sculptured ornament. The chief subject — 
Dionvsos with Ariadne — and his divinely inspired compa- 
nions. the Satvrs and Maenads. cover the entire surface of 
the krater's bodv. The relief projection of the figures is suf- 
ficient to render their volume convincingly. but at the same 
time it is calculated so as not to destroy the solid nature of 
the surface. All around the calm. almost languorous and 


62. The gilded silver diadem from the Great Tomb of Vergina. 
probablv the dead man's crown. Its diameter was adjustable. 
The cylindrical screw at the back is embossed with the knot of 
Herakles. Thessalonike, Archaeological Museum. 


63. The gold larnax from the chamber of the Great Tomb of 
Vergina. All four sides bear plant decoration and rosettes inlaid 
with blue glass paste. On its lid is the star, emblem of the 
Macedonian dynasty. Thessalonike, Archaeological Museum. 
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64-67. Magnificent 
pieces of Macedonian 
metalwork have recently 
been found either by 
excavation or by 
chance. The krater- 
situla from Stavroupolis 
(64), the hydria from 
Torone and the vessels 
from Derveni (65, 67) 
testify to the high level 
of artistic productivity 
of Macedonian 
workshops. 
Thessalonike, 
Archaeological 

Museum. 


68. Silver oinochoe 
from the Great Tomb at 
Vergina. The relief 
head of Silenus which 
decorates the base of a 
handle is a splendid 
example of 4th century 
casting. Thessalonike, 
Archaeological 

Museum. 
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outhful god with his "divine con- 

ıe Maenads cavorting in orgiastic 

c abandon. Amongst them the solitary 

e bearded man. his sword sheathed and a 

s right hand. moves like a dancer on his toes. 
nd raised. His identity is enigmatic: he wears 

v one sandal but even this clue failed to help 
archaeologists identify him. serving rather to increase their 
difficulties. Some have suggested that he is Pentheus. 
others Lykourgos. Whatever his Identity. he has to be a 
figure connected with Dionysiac worship. although within 
the scene he remains an isolated and withdrawn figure. The 
decoration of the krater is completed by two groups of 
animals which cover the bottom part of the vase. Around 
the neck a row of wild animals surrounds its upper part. 
But the most notable sculptural touch consists of four 
small figurines. seated in pairs on either shoulder of the 
krater: Dionvsos and a sleeping Maenad. and the slumber- 
ing Dionysos and a Maenad in ecstasy. The fluid lines of 
the body vie with the perfect finish of the faces and the un- 
rivalled expression of their feelings. In these works the 
composition of the previous solid world created by the 
lengthy tradition of Greek sculpture was permeated by the 
rising tide of the new tendencies which would express the 
creative phase of Greek art in its headlong rush towards 
the univeral dimensions of the Hellenistic epoch. This har- 
binger of things to come is clearly declared in the shape of 
this monumental krater as a whole: the weight of decora- 
tion and the profuse plasticity have laid down the lines for 
the Hellenistic baroque and the anti-classical principles 
which were to impose their own artistic rules 
corresponding to the new social and political conditions 
obtaining in the extensive post-Alexandrine kingdoms. The 
dating of this work to the third quarter of the fourth cen- 
turv B.C. seems plausible. and is re-inforced by the dis- 
covery of a gold triobo! of Philip II in the same tomb. The 
recent opinion of K. Schefeld, proposing a date around the 
middle of the century (c. 350 B.C.) rather than at the end 
of the third quarter (325 В.С.). seems very likely to me and 
more in accord with what we are in a position to say about 
sculpture in the fourth century B.C." 

If this krater is a spectacular work of art. the other metal 
vessels. whether found in the same tomb or others at Der- 
veni. allow us to state with confidence that this masterpiece 
was not created to indulge the whim of a rich man. but that 
other such works were far from uncommon in Macedonia. 
We mav go so far as to assert that the workshop which 
produced both the krater and the other dishes must have 
been sited in Macedonia. It would not even be too rash to 
claim that such workshops existed from at least the fifth 
centurv B.C. in northern Greece. as the sporadic finds 
which date from the fifth century from various regions 
would suggest. for example at Thessalonike or from 
Chalkidike. This view receives support from the recent 
finds made at Sindos whose quantity testifies to flourishing 
production from the sixth and fifth centuries. Moreover. 
there are certain characteristic patterns: while they are oft- 
repeated on Macedonian objects. thev are either unknown 
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or uncommon in southern Greece where discoveries of 
metal vessels are less frequent. 

Jewellery is another sphere in which Macedonian 
metalwork is outstanding. The lavish use of precious 
metals. both silver and gold. linked with exceptionally 
skilful and delicate craftsmanship places these ornaments 
in the front rank of Greek jewellery. Nevertheless. a true 
evaluation. classification and presentation of conclusions is 
still difficult because most of these finds remain unstudied 
and only the basic facts about their discovery have as vet 
been set out. Of particular importance is the group of finds 
made at Derveni in 1962. amongst which was the krater 
published first in 1978. All the other objects — silver. gold 
and bronze — await publication and are thus not available 
for studv. 

But an initial comparison of the finds from Derveni with 
those from the roval tombs of Vergina reveal the difference 
in quality and leads to the useful conclusion that their 
production depended on demand. on the artistic taste of 
the customer and. of course. his purse. The comparison of 
(a) the two lanterns and (b) of the ‘frying-pan’ vessels from 
Derveni and Vergina provide immediate confirmation of 
this judgement. It might even be justifiable to advance the 
theorv that certain works. created for the royal court by 
great masters. formed the models which other workshops 
then attempted to copy for a wider market. The informa- 
tion of Plutarch is revealing. that at the battle of 
Gaugamela Alexander wore an iron helmet made by the 
craftsman Theophilos. 

Vergina. which the latest excavations show must be 
identified with the first capital. Aigai. has so far offered us 
such a quantity of high quality finds that we are able to 
sketch a picture of the art of Macedonia in the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. not only brilliant. but. far more. certain and com- 
plete. We discussed earlier a stele of the fifth century B.C. 
which came from the cemeterv in this area. From this same 
cemetery more than fifty funeral stelai have been 
recovered. all of which date from 350 to the beginning of 
the third century B.C. A number of these carry relief 
themes. while most are painted and come from tombs of 
ordinarv citizens (fig. 61). Their quantity leaves no doubt 
that nearby there must have been one or more workshops 
emploving skilled men. sometimes of very considerable 
abilitv. as we may deduce from the standard of a large 
relief stele depicting a voung man. from a painted stele with 
three figures or from yet another where one female figure 


69. Macedonian jewellery has already given us outstanding ex- 
amples of the workmanship of precious metals linked to delicate 
and skilful techniques. The magic amma — knot of Herakles — 
above is a detail from a gold thigh ornament. A six-petalled rose 
and lion-headed dragons at the four corners decorated the sur- 
face. 4th century B.C. Thessalonike, Archaeological Museum. 


70. The gold oak wreath found inside the larnax from the Great 
Tomb of Vergina above the bones of the dead man. 
Thessalonike, Archaeological Museum. 
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73. The sleeping Satyr. One of the marvellous figurines from the 
shoulder of the krater of Derveni. c. 330 B.C. Thessalonike, 
Archaeological Museum. 
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at least is sufficiently well preserved to reveal the talent of 
the painter. The relief stelai from Vergina serve also to con- 
firm our earlier comments on Ionic and Attic influences in 
northern Greece, since next to the stele of the young man 
which we mentioned and in which the Ionic traditions are 
clear, we find others, for example the fragments of a hor- 
seman. where both the subject and the sculptural rendering 
find parallels only on Attic soil. Over and above this con- 
firmation, the grave monuments of Vergina provide a 
collection which permits us to assess the cultural standards 
of a Macedonian city. as well as unfolding before our eyes 
a cemetery with well-cared for graves. relief figures of the 
dead strikingly decorated in colour or with painted depic- 
tion of the quick and the dead. These humble monuments 
alone would suffice to recreate this world and allow us to 
perceive its identity with that of the southern Greeks as we 
know it from the corresponding grave monuments, even if 
the names of the dead were not cut in letters filled in with 
colour: Alkinous. Peukolaos. Laandros. Xenokrates. 
Pierion, Philotas. Kleio, Berenno and others. 

The long term excavation of Vergina has yielded other 
choice finds. Up to the moment of writing six impressive 
tombs and a splendid palace have been discovered in this 
area, while the uncovering of the walls of the city and of 
some dwellings has only just begun. Four of the tombs 
belong to the period under discussion, while the palace 
must be dated rather later. to the last years of the fourth 
century B.C. Bevond all doubt the tombs are royal: the ex- 
cavator believes that the biggest and richest must be that of 
Philip II and is thus dateable to 336 B.C.. the year in which 
Philip was murdered at Aigai, to be laid to rest there in ac- 
cordance with the ancient Macedonian custom of burying 
their kings in the original capital. 

The first imporant factor about the tombs is the con- 
struction itself: two of them preserved the Doric facade in- 
tact. the coloured decoration of the architectural members 
and the imposing marble doors in situ. Another tomb was 
found. not only totally destroyed. but also entirely robbed 
of stone, probably by the ancients. Nevertheless the four 
free-standing Doric columns which survived from its 
facade provide us with a unique form of Macedonian tomb 
with the free prostasis in front of its facade. Theoretically 
we should probably regard it as the fore-runner of the type 
of facade with pilasters against the wall. the type known 
from all tombs discovered to date. 

But the most significant contribution made by the royal 
tombs is indisputably their unique wall paintings. For the 
very first time we find ourselves confronted by master- 
pieces of a great Greek painter of the classical period. A 
tradition of painting in Macedonia can be substantiated. as 
we noted above, from the vears of Archelaos who invited 
Zeuxis to decorate his palace at Pella. Written evidence 
provides fuller details about well known painters of the 
fourth century B.C. employed at the royal court of 
Macedonia, amongst whom Apelles is perhaps the most 
famous of all. 

Surviving at Vergina we find: 1) a narrow frieze with the 
depiction of a chariot race. on the walls of the ante- 


chamber of the smaller domed tomb. The painting of the 
frieze was indeed decorative. though its painter was not in 
the least uneducated nor lacking imagination but was en- 
dowed with notable artistic capabilities. imagination and 
originality. The extensive surface of the frieze is covered by 
lively moving figures. 

2) In the ‘small’ rectangular tomb the painted ornament- 
ation of the three walls surpasses the capabilities of an or- 
dinary craftsman. There can be no doubt that the paintings 
of this tomb are the work of one of the most gifted painters 
of the age. There is every reason to believe that these com- 
positions are entirely original: the innumerable rough out- 
lines which can be distinguished next to the final result 
suggests that his inspiration was transferred directly onto 
the fresh plaster of the walls. 

The main composition is to be found on the north wall. 
3.50 m. long; it depicts the rape of Persephone by Pluto. 
With one foot on the four-wheeled chariot, the god holds 
his sceptre and the reins in his right hand while his left 
grasps Persephone, who stretches out her hands in a 
despairing attempt to escape from her captor. The drawing 
is endowed with an unmatched strength of expression. ex- 
ecuted with deftness and mastery. Hermes runs in front of 
the chariot while behind it. on her knees and obviously 
aghast. the young godess' friend flings her arms upwards. 
The suggestion that this wall painting could be the work of 
the great painter of the mid-fourth century B.C.. 
Nikomachos. can be upheld by Pliny's testimony and can 
be considered highly probable (fig. 60). 

On the adjoining narrow east wall a seated female figure 
is depicted. The rock on which she is seated. the morose 
expression and the proximity to the rape of Persephone 
points to the interpretation of the figure as Demeter. 

On the south wall, opposite the rape, three seated female 
figures are portrayed: they are not as well preserved. 
Perhaps the most plausible interpretation is that they are 
the Three Fates, Klotho. Lachesis and Atropos. 

3) On the facade of the Great Macedonian Tomb. above 
the Doric entablature, a frieze runs the entire width of the 
tomb (5.60 m.) The whole surface is covered by a wall 
painting depicting a hunt in a forest. Seven huntsmen on 
foot. three on horseback, a deer. two boar. a lion and a 
pack of hunting dogs move within the space bounded by 
four trees, a stele and rocks. The composition of the 
painting, the drawing of the figures and the harmonization 
of the colours reveal that this is a work of a very talented 
artist which, though still based on the principles of the 
classical tradition, yet dares to invest the movement of the 
figures within the space available with unaccustomed 
strength. Despite the difference in subject. one may dis- 
tinguish a close artistic affinity between the Vergina frieze 
and the original of the Naples mosaic which shows Alexan- 
der against Darius. The possibility that the hunting scene 
of the tomb is an earlier work of the same artist. or of the 
same workshop, cannot be excluded. 

These paintings, especially the two big compositions. 
constitute an unexpected discovery for the historian of 
Greek art. Comparing them with the paintings of Pompei 


and other Italian cities. until now the only examples 
through which to see this kind of painting. we may observe 
the vast difference which exists between the creation and 
inspiration of the originals and their far-removed 
derivatives. But we should not forget that these works were 
intended to be covered over for ever and to remain unseen 
by the living: they belonged to the dead buried within the 
tombs. 

Two of the tombs were found unrobbed. so that their en- 
tire contents remained untouched. Time. however. has 
destroyed some of the most valuable objects inside. Ac- 
cording to Macedonian custom, wooden beds were placed 
in the tombs which naturally have rotted and disintegrated. 
Over and above the very slight traces of wood which 
remained, totally disconnected. sufficient of their decora- 
tion survived made of ivory. gold and glass. Though the 
work of conservation is still in progress. we may say with 
certainty that these beds were furniture of a very high 
quality and their decoration. from which many ivory 
figures have survived. was a masterpiece. A number of 
these were portraits, amongst them a distinguished portrait 
of Philip and another of Alexander (figs. 79. 78). Another 
group depicts mythological figures (Dionysos. Muses. 
Silenus etc.). To this category belonged a group of three 
figures. Pan and a Dionysiac couple. which. without ex- 
aggeration. may be considered to be the most beautiful 
ivories to have survived from the ancient world. It is cer- 
tainly a unique masterpiece which sheds new light on our 
knowledge not only of a craft. but also of all sculpture in 
the fourth century B.C. which opened new approaches to 
the big adventure of Hellenistic art. 

One further unexpected find which in splendid fashion 
completes the picture given by the ivories of the beds is a 
ceremonial shield which was found in a state of total disin- 
tegration. alongside the other weapons of the dead man. 
Onto the wood and leather frame the craftsman fastened 
ivory decoration to the surface over which he let his skill 
run riot, ornamenting it with gilt and glass. In addition to 
the decorative meanders and spirals which curl about the 
outer edge he placed at the centre. against a gold 
background, an ivory carved in high relief: two figures. one 
male. the other female. Although the deterioration of the 
figures is considerable we are still able to make out not 
only their marvellous stance. but also several well preser- 
ved details, sufficient for a correct evaluation of this work. 
The unique nature of this item does not lie only in the use 
of precious material (on the inner surface there are gold 
strips). but more especially in the very high standard of the 
work which suggests that we should attribute it to a 
notable craftsman ‘skilled’ and ‘not unknowledgeable as 
the ancient Greeks would have phrased it. 

Other objects include vessels, vases. weapons, the two 
unique gold larnakes (ossuaries). the gold wreaths. a gold 
diadem for a woman and a gold and purple textile (figs. 62. 
63. 70). The wealth is royal indeed: but of far greater 
significance than the opulence is the artistic level achieved 
by each individual object. It is beyond question that they 
were fashioned not by merely skilled and capable 
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but by great artists. so that they may be taken 

у best in contemporary art. The iron 

example. each one of which carries its own 

themselves distinguished works of art and. 

°. Splendid examples of a very advanced 

gy. Another matchless example of the same 

technique is the iron cuirass. in any case a rarely found ob- 
ject (fig. 84). 

Of particular significance is the large collection of silver 
vases which delight the viewer not only with the perfection 
of their artistry. but also with their elegant if severe shapes. 
Most of them bear decorative relief heads. of Herakles. 
Pan and Silenus which serve to demonstrate the triumph of 
Greek casting in the fourth century B.C. and enable us to 
appreciate fully the sculpture of this period in its proper 
perspective. before its subsequent maltreatment in later 
Roman copies. The grace and nobility of the figures do not 
destrov the compact consistencv of the forms and their in- 
ner expressional power: nor do thev turn into sickly-sweet 
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theatrical contortions as one might imagine from looking 
at the innumerable copies of fourth century B.C. sculpture 
that have survived while almost all the originals have been 
lost (figs. 29. 68). 

The finds of the tombs of Vergina open up a new ap- 
proach to the study of fourth century art. It is clear that 
many of the most active workshops functioned outside At- 
tica and had gone beyond the traditional forms of 
sculpture. The conventions of Greek art which had spread 
through every branch of production catering for man's 
daily needs. succeeded in transforming even essential 
vessels into works of art and in applying its principles to 
the simplest and commonest objects of daily life. This 
cultural penetration of regions which up to now we have 
regarded as backward. if not indeed even as uncivilized. 
marks a happy archaeological discovery and confirms that 
the roots of Greek art were very deep and extensive and its 
branches strong enough to spread over the entire 
Hellenistic world. 


ZENITH AND END 
OF THE MACEDONIAN KINGDOM 


POLITICAL HISTORY 
360/59-148 B.C. 


MACEDONIA AT PHILIP’S ACCESSION 


To measure in broad terms the effect of Philip's reign on 
the kingdom one needs only to contrast its first with its last 
days. After their crushing defeat at the hands of Bardylis 
and his Dardanian Illyrian tribesmen in late 360 B.C. in 
north-western Macedonia, no fewer than four thousand 
Macedonians and their king lay dead. While the victors re- 
joiced, the surviving defeated made their way back in dis- 
order toward their homes, seeking escape from the new II- 
iyrian thrust they feared would follow. Discipline and 
morale collapsed. While Macedonia trembled, news of the 
disaster spread beyond the frontiers, where it was 
welcomed. 

A large Paionian tribe, under its overlord Agis, began 
pressing southwards down the valley of the Axios towards 
the settlements and grainfields of central Macedonia. King 
Kotys, ruler of all Thrace, saw advantage for himself and 
looked for some means of realizing it. Athenian hopes of 
recovering Amphipolis rose. Once. briefly. her prized 
colony, it had grown independent and stalwart enough 
over six decades to resist all her attempts at its recovery. 
-At this moment it accommodated a garrison of Macedo- 
nian troops lent by Perdikkas to stiffen its defences. A 
weakened and dispirited Macedonia might now be com- 
pelled to serve Athenian interests there instead of thwarting 
them. 

Even over so beleaguered a throne there was rivalry. 


Perdikkas III had met his death young. at barely more 
than twenty-five years. His son was no more, and perhaps 
much less, than eight. The only other surviving member of 
the direct royal line was the child’s uncle. Philip, then 
twenty-two. Others too had plans for their own advance- 
ment. 

Ambitions and interests coalesced. Kotys, in Thrace, 
gave his support to Pausanias who eight years before had 
obtained Chalkidian assistance in an abortive attempt to 
capture the throne. Athens despatched troops to see what 
might be gained from supporting Argaios, another pretend- 
er who in the past had actually held the throne with foreign 
backing: no doubt he now gave Athens assurances over 
Amphipolis. There were other claimants, though whether 
they declared themselves openly at this time or a few years 
later is not certain. In such circumstances, with — it hardly 
exaggerates to say — the kingdom on the point of dismem- 
berment, the reign of Philip began. 


MACEDONIA AT PHILIP'S DEATH 


Some twenty-four years later. in mid-336 B.C.. it ended. 
The occasion was the marriage of one of Philip's 
daughters. Cleopatra, to Alexander, the young Molossian 
king of Epirus. Games and festivities were held in the old 
Macedonian capital, Aigai. But these arrangements 
marked more than a wedding. Rather, they were in effect a 
celebration of Macedonian achievements under Philip. and 
it was he who was the centre of all attention (even. 
ironically and tragically, at the moment of his death, for it 
was here that he was assassinated). Mostly they signalized 
two things: the settlement of mainland Greece under his 


lership in the recently established Hellenic League 
3.C.) and the beginnings of his panhellenic cam- 
\sia Minor. launched by the despatch of an 
ce party a few months earlier in spring 336 B.C. 
. great many visitors from all over Hellas flocked to 
Aigai for the entertainment. Individuals and the represen- 
tatives of governments brought with them honours to con- 
fer upon Philip: the herald from Athens proclaimed the 
award of a gold crown to the king and added his fellow- 
citizens’ declaration that their city would harbour no 
refugee who had plotted against him. 

Some. though by no means all of these accolades were 
hollow and grudging. But that does not alter the truth 
which they represented. Philip's plans for the settlement of 
Greece and the eastern crusade had now become realities. 
The mainland was at peace and from coastal Asia Minor 
the news was beginning to arrive of Greek cities there 
welcoming the advance-force as their liberator from bond- 
age to the Persian king. The basis of the main campaign. 
shortly to be launched. seemed secure. To such an extent 
Macedonia's position had changed during the reign of 
Philip. From an insignificant fringe-dweller she had 
become the leading power of the Aegean. Our task is to 
discover why and how this transformation occurred. 


UNIFICATION 


The potential in resources — manpower. foodstuffs and 
minerals — was already there. Philip continued and in- 
creased their exploitation. But Macedonia. although 
created bv the expansion of a single tribe. was a badly dis- 
united kingdom and this had previously stood in the way of 
its effectiveness as a state. The main cause of division was 
the failure of the ruling houses in the past to assert its 
power more than temporarily over the tribes of mount- 
ainous western (upper) Macedonia. different in economy. 
in social and political organization and in temperament 
from their kinsmen of the central plain. Other divisions no 
doubt existed. for this was a kingdom wrested from earlier 
inhabitants of a variety of stocks. Disunity had been. it is 
clear. the fundamental reason for Macedonian weakness in 
the past. making her vulnerable to exploitation by her 
enemies. internal and external. It must have been par- 
ticularly acute at the time of Philip's accession on account 
both of the general disarray and of the occupation of parts 
of upper Macedonia by the victorious Illyrians. 

Philip responded to this persistent problem in several 
ways. Firstly. after decisively defeating the Illyrians in 358 
B.C.. he brought the western highlands firmly under cen- 
tral control. But battlefield solutions are unlikely to last 
and the more important instruments of unification were 
more far-reaching. 

A means of social manipulation related in principle to 
colonization and practised by this time in several parts of 
the Hellenic world. especially Sicily. involved the transfer 
of population-groups from their own land to new locations. 
This might be to break up hostile groups or. conversely. to 
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inject reliable elements into unstable areas. especially along 
borders ill defined by natural features. There is evidence 
that for both reasons Philip engineered such population- 
transplants not only in his newly won territories in Thrace 
and Paionia and perhaps the Chalkidian peninsula but also 
in upper Macedonia. where they also assisted in defining 
the frontier against the Illyrian tribes. Here it formed part 
of a general policy of amalgamating smaller. scattered 
communities into larger. more defensible settlements on the 
plains of the region. 

It was in the ranks of the old Macedonian nobility. es- 
pecially that of upper Macedonia. that divisiveness had of- 
ten been particularly evident. and it is no doubt with this in 
mind that Philip greatlv increased the size of the noble 
hetairos-class by adding to it large numbers of his own ap- 
pointees from among both native Macedonians of lesser 
status and capable immigrants from Thessaly and 
elsewhere in Greece. so diluting the influence of the 
traditional members. The institution of the Royal Pages. 
boys whose function was to serve the king during their 
teenage while gaining experience towards the respon- 
sibilities they would hold in adulthood. not only helped him 
foster a sense of national unity among the young but gave 
him through them a direct hold over their parents. those of 
the /etairos-class. 

But. useful as these devices were. none by itself was 
likely to be wholly successful in fostering unity where it 
was absent before. In this regard the most important in- 
strument of all was the army. Its expansion. reorganization 
and refinement were of course needed for pressing military 
reasons. which was in part why so much energy was ex- 
pended on it from the first days of the reign onwards. The 
effect — the creation of a well-knit. efficient and confident 
fighting-unit — also had its implications on the wider. social 
level. Through a system of promotions. rewards and 
bonuses. through lengthy and effective training and. above 
all. through the success of this revitalized body there was 
instilled in its members a new degree of loyalty to the 
military organization. to its king-commander and to the 
state he and it stood for. 


PHILIP'S EARLY POLICIES 


Prior to Philips reign. for most of her history. the 
kingdom had been prey to the interests of the major 
Hellenic powers. Athens. Thebes. Sparta and Olvnthos. as 
well as to the periodic movements of Thracian. Illvrian and 
Paionian tribes to her east. west and north. In her 
weakened and demoralized condition at his accession there 
was little chance of survival except under the umbrella of 
alliance with a greater power. In the first months. therefore. 
Philip carefully aligned the state with Athenian interests 
and secured an agreement with her. This allowed him to 
concentrate on the more immediate threats to the throne 
and frontiers. the authority of Athens. enjoying at this time 
her last resurgence of imperial power. giving him some 
protection. | 
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74. A Roman gold 
medallion portraying 
Philip II. His reign saw 
75 the emergence of 
Macedonia as the 
foremost Greek power, 
due to his exceptional 
diplomatic and military 
abilities, the strong, 
effective army he 
created and the 
economic and cultural 
development of the 
country. His many 
efforts succeeded in 
achieving first the 
unification of 
Macedonia and then 
panhellenic unity. Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale. 


75. A Roman gold 
medallion portraying 
Olympias, wife of Philip 
П. Her iron will and 
ambition were 
influences on her son 
Alexander, and played 
an important role in the 
political events in the 
years before and after 
the death of Philip. 
Thessalonike, 
Archaeological 
Museum. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE ARGEAD TEMENID DYNASTY 


76. The history of the 
Macedonian kingdom 
during the Archaic and 
Classical periods was 
closely bound up with 
the illustrious Temenid 
dynasty who traced 
their descent back to 
Herakles. The 
genealogical tree shows 
all the members of the 
dynasty from Amyntas I 
to Philip II and 
Alexander the Great. 


As it happened, Athenian power soon came under 
challenge. In 357 B.C. a massive revolt of her allies broke 
out with the connivance of Persia. The result could not be 
predicted with certainty. but Philips judgement. that 
Athens could no longer be relied upon. proved correct. 
Soon after the revolts outbreak he abandoned his major 
alignment. provoking Athens’ enmity but winning the 
alliance of the neighbouring Chalkidian League. headed bv 
powerful Olynthos. Then. with sufficient protection on the 
Aegean side. he was able to begin eradicating Athenian 
and other influences from the Macedonian and nearby 
coastal areas. Amphipolis. Pydna. Krenides (which he 
renamed Philippi). Apollonia. Galepsos. Oisyme (renamed 
Emathia). Methone. Abdera. Maroneia and Neapolis came 
under Macedonian control in the next three or four vears. 
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securing the coastline from the Thessalian frontier to the 
river Hebros. and Philip's influence increased markedly in 
the Thracian and. especially. the Thessalian areas. The 
price of this newly won security and stability had to be 
paid. however. in the growing disquiet felt by Olynthos. 
and by about 350 B.C. Philip had to give serious attention 
to the future. for the Chalkidian alliance clearly would not 
hold much longer. 


MACEDONIA'S NEIGHBOURS 


It is with his problems concerning the major Greek cen- 
tres that our sources are mostly concerned. and we shall 
return to the policies that evolved towards them. But 
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equally important were Macedonia’s relationships with her 
more immediate neighbours. 

In general terms, it may be seen, Philip’s strategy was to 
build a ring of client-territories around the kingdom. By the 
consolidation of upper Macedonia in 358 B.C. and the an- 
nexation of western Thrace in the late 350s Macedonian 
frontiers were advanced, along much of their length. to 
more easily defensible natural features: broadly speaking. 
the Pindos range in the west, the river Nestos in the east 
and a series of mountains some two hundred kilometres 
north of the Thermaic Gulf. In the south-west the Pierian 
range and Mt. Olympos divided the kingdom from 
Thessaly. Only one problematical frontier remained. that 
with the Chalkidian peninsula, dotted with over thirty 
towns dominated by Olynthos. When his alliance with this 


area began to collapse, Philip’s response was direct. His 
campaign of 349-8 B.C. led to the annexation of the whole 
area, thus giving him control over the entire Macedonian 
coastline. 

So far as those beyond the borders were concerned, the 
Illyrian and Paionian areas and the far north of Thrace 
were significant mainly in that, while dangerous if uncon- 
trolled, they might ideally be made to form buffers cushion- 
ing the kingdom against tribal movements from further 
north and north-west. Their populations were relatively 
loosely organized and unstable, posing no very serious 
threat to a good army. Philip’s approach towards them. 
therefore, was almost exclusively to make periodic 
demonstrations of military strength. especially in answer to 
local upheavals. 
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Considerably more difficult were the areas of Epirus. 
Thessaly and Thrace. all of which occupied vital positions 
between Macedonia and either the Greek peninsula or the 
Hellespont and Asia Minor. Towards these areas. with 
their more settled populations and more stable govern- 
ments. Philips policies were calculated and effected with 
much more care. In Epirus the Molossian tribe was domi- 
nant and he early formed alliance with its ruling family: his 
marriage in 357 B.C. with Olympias was one result. But in 
the long term. dynastic tensions made the alignment un- 
reliable and eventually in 342 B.C. he installed Olympias? 
young brother. Alexander. on the Molossian throne as his 
virtual client. In 336 B.C. Alexander was given Cleopatra. 
daughter of Philip and Olympias. for his wife. 

Similarly. following patterns set in previous reigns. 
Philip from an early date (while his Athenian and then 
Chalkidian alliances gave him protection from the sea) pur- 
sued a close relationship with his Thessalian neighbours. 
Thessaly was at this time rent bv opposition from a tyrant 
house at Pherai to the ruling organization of the Thessalian 
League. Macedonian assistance led. in the late 350s. to 
Philips appointment as Archon of the League. a position 
he used not only to suppress the Pheraian regime but also 
to foster an extremely close relationship between 
Macedonia and Thessaly in the person of the Macedonian 
king. In spite of difficulties caused by local dissensions in 
the mid-340s. demanding the Archon's intervention and his 
reorganization of Thessaly's governing structure. this con- 
tinued throughout Philips and Alexander's reigns and 
later. 

Thrace proved more of a problem. Unlike Epirus and 
Thessaly it was no longer. since Kotys death in 359 B.C.. 
under the control of a single government. so that a stable 
settlement was more difficult to effect. In fact. more years 
of campaigning and rearrangement were devoted to this 
area than to any other. an indication of its fractiousness as 
well as its importance. 

From the very early years western Thrace was of ob- 
vious concern. The establishment of a colony at Philippi. 
an internally autonomous foundation intended as a 
Macedonian outpost. made Philips intentions clear. 
though it was not until after 352 B.C.. when Athenian in- 
fluence in the region had been cleared. that the territory as 
far east as the Nestos was annexed to Macedonia. With 
central and eastern Thrace Philip attempted to apply a 
policv similar to that which he was evolving in Thessaly 
and Epirus. But his reorganization of governments and in- 
stallation of rulers of his own choice. at least at local level. 


were not successful and his great Thracian campaign of 


342-0 B.C. saw the final overthrow of the two recalcitrant 
Thracian kings and the appointment of a military governor 


77-79. These small ivory portrait heads of Philip (79), Alexan- 
der the Great (78) and probably Olympias (77) decorated the 
wooden bed from the Great Tomb of the tumulus at Vergina. 
Thessalonike, Archaeological Museum. 
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over Thrace, which was thereafter required to render 
tribute and military service to the Macedonian throne. 


HELLENIC AND EASTERN POLICIES 


Around 350 B.C., as his alliance with Olynthos and the 
Chalkidian League approached breakdown, Philip and his 
advisers again needed to reorder Macedonian perspectives. 
The state and its frontiers were secure, or relatively so, ow- 
ing in large measure to the kingdom’s growing military 
supremacy in the region. The army was now a formidable 
weapon, capable of devastating use in Macedonia’s in- 
terests. Over the whole of the reign its numbers were to tre- 
ble and more, its elements to become differentiated efficien- 
tly and drilled in their respective special functions and its 
members to develop an unsurpassable level of devotion and 
confidence. But its very size and importance, it must 
already have been recognized, created their own im- 
peratives, for a highly trained and ambitious militia without 
goals is a danger to itself and its society. Its officers and 
men, attracted by the rewards of service, were likely to 
cohere only so long as the opportunities and successes con- 
tinued. Suitable outlets were therefore necessary for these 
dynamic energies. But which way to turn? There were two 
main possibilities. 

By about this time, although the date may be disputed, 
Philip began to look eastwards. He was well informed 
about Asia Minor by refugees from Persian rule and he 
could no doubt see there immense potential in military ob- 
jectives and tribute as well as in the achievement of ends 
dear to many Greek states, who had suffered Persian inter- 
ference, and worse, over nearly two centuries. By contrast, 
Greece itself was poor, difficult to control and could be 
defended against him by heavy-armed hoplite armies, 
which, though less trained and versatile than his more 
lightly armed infantry and cavalry, could inflict heavy 
damage on his Macedonians. Moreover, he seems, as he 
often demonstrated, to have been loth to throw his military 
forces against the communities of his fellow Hellenes, num- 
bers of whose citizens had by now joined the flow of im- 
migrants into Macedonia. Eastern ambitions seemed 
altogether more attractive. 

But Greece could not be ignored. Some reliable arrange- 
ment would be needed to assure his country’s security with 
its king and many troops absent. By this time, growing in- 


80. The formation of the Hellenic League, crowning achieve- 
ment of many years of fighting and diplomatic manoeuvring, 
marked the realization of the ambitious plans of Philip II. Hav- 
ing brought the greater part of the peninsula under Macedonian 
rule, he had also succeeded on the eve of his untimely death in 
uniting most of the Greek states under the aegis of the Macedo- 
nian throne into an alliance whose aim was the mounting of a 
panhellenic campaign against the Persians. The map shows the 
spectrum of political relationships which linked the Macedonian 
kingdom to the other Greek states of the Balkan peninsula just 
before Alexander the Great ascended the Macedonian throne. 


fluence was bringing Philip into increasing contact with the 
central and southern Greek states and he well knew where 
the difficulties would lie. Two states, Athens and Thebes, 
especially should they, with their allies, ever combine 
against him, posed the weightiest threat to continued 
Macedonian prosperity and prestige. The two states were 
not natural allies, but common dangers had united them 
before and would again. So, even as he began in 349 B.C. 
his campaign against the defecting Chalkidian League, 
Philip set in motion negotiations that he hoped would 
divide Athenian interests from those of Thebes and bring 
Athens into alliance with him. Such an arrangement would 
allow him to contain Hellenic ambitions while exploiting, to 
the allies’ mutual benefit (for the Athenian fleet would once 
more gain access to the ports of the eastern Aegean and 
perhaps beyond), the opportunities offered by Asia Minor. 

Initially he failed. At this time central Greece was torn 
by a destructive war, now several years old, between the 
forces of Phokis and those of Thebes and Thessaly, both 
sides with their respective allies acting in the name of the 
primarily religious grouping known as the Amphiktyonic 
League — the Phokians with some moral justification but 
their opponents with the weight of legality. Following an 
invitation by the official Amphiktyons to intervene, Philip 
in 346 B.C. laid his plans to use the settlement of this war 
to achieve the ends his interests demanded. His peace with 
Athens was to be central to the necessary reversal of ex- 
pectations. 

But the past decade of Athenian suspicion and hatred 
could not so easily be eradicated. The Athenian assembly, 
while accepting his formal terms, declined, when the mo- 
ment came to crush Theban power, to accede to his 
military requirements and he was obliged to leave Thebes 
untouched. The peace with Athens (the Peace of 
Philokrates) however gave him what might at least form 
the basis of an improved relationship with her, and for 
another three years he strove, through one concession after 
another, to dispel her mistrust. Equally assiduously his 
critics in Athens disparaged and nullified his efforts. 
Finally he abandoned the attempt, turning to much needed 
action in Epirus and Thrace, though he was well aware 
that this would bring relations with Athens to a head, for 
eastern Thrace bordered on her vital interests in the 
Hellespontine area. Tensions quickly escalated and Athens 
declared war late in 340 B.C. 

Although his hopes had not been realized in 346 B.C.. 
the settlement of the Sacred War had still brought gains. 
the most important of which was that now Macedonia, in 
his name, occupied an official position among the Amphik- 
tyons (literally and originally ‘neighbours’). When in 339 
B.C. a similar war broke out, Philip again entered central 
Greece on the League’s behalf. On this occasion Athens 
determined to resist him, as did Thebes. On the battlefield. 
at Chaironeia, he faced this most redoubtable alliance. The 
discipline and mobility of the Macedonian forces however, 
triumphed and the king now found himself in the position 
to dictate to the Greek states the kind of settlement he re- 
quired. 
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It proved to be. other than for Thebes and Sparta. whose 
power was severely reduced. a moderate one. a vehicle for 
veneral peace and security guaranteed by relatively in- 
conspicuous but real Macedonian authority. Athens. 
despite her record over the past years. was treated 
generously — although perhaps too much damage had now 
been done for most Athenians ever to become happy with 
a role that. however honoured and however profitable. was 
in cold reality subordinate to the Macedonian. A general 
peace and alliance (the Hellenic League. or “League of 
Corinth) formalized the individual settlements and. 
although Alexander and his deputy were at times to ignore 
its provisions. the form became a model for the future. At 
its first convention Philip. as its elected Hegemon. put 
before the delegates of the Greek states his plans for an 
eastern crusade. 

The most visible aim would be the punishment of the 
Persians for the despoliation of Hellenic sanctuaries in the 
invasion of 481-80 B.C. and for that reason all members of 
the League would be expected to contribute. There would 
certainly be more tangible rewards for some participants. 
especially Athens. whose naval and commercial interests 
could only be served by any success. The Hellenic cities of 
Anatolia might be freed from Persian overlordship and 
large numbers of refugees and unemployed mercenaries. a 
serious problem after decades of war in Greece. might be 
settled in the hinterland of Asia Minor as buffers against 
Persian reclamation. 

It was the beginning of this campaign after the comple- 
tion of the Hellenic settlement that gave special 
significance to the festivities in Aigai at which, as we have 
seen. Philip met his death. 

What should be clear from this brief survey of foreign 
policy during Philip's reign is the steep increase in Macedo- 
nian importance in the Hellenic world. This was in part the 
consequence of Macedonia's newfound strength in unity. It 
was made possible by the effectiveness of the revitalized 
army. It was aided by the final dismemberment in 355 B.C. 
of Athens' resurgent empire and the growing exhaustion of 
Thebes in the Third Sacred War of 355-46 B.C. But it was 
also the result of adroit and constructive diplomacy on the 
part of Philip and his advisers. It was certainly no record of 
uninterrupted triumph: even the final settlement after 
Chaironeia. unavoidably the outcome of military compul- 
sion. was for that reason less conducive to genuine 
cooperation than Philip had hoped in 346 B.C.. at the time 
of the Peace of Philokrates. Nevertheless. what had been 
achieved was tangible and effective and gave promise at 
least of stabilitv on the mainland while Philip directed 
Macedonian energies eastwards in conjunction with his 
panhellenic allies. There was. in short. good reason to 
celebrate at Aigai in 336... until the assassin struck. 


81. Aerial photograph of the Great Tumulus of Vergina in 
wi roval graves have been found. The largest and 
] ' to be that of Philip I1. In the background can 
unds,the cemetery of the tumuli, which 
di and the Geometric period. 
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82-84. Weapons found in the Great Tomb of the tumulus of 
Vergina, dence shows belonged to Philip П. Amongst 

d are the Macedonian helmet (82) a unique ex- 
ampl a crest, cheekpieces and the head of Athena in the 
cent? he forehead; a pair of gilt greaves (83) and the iron 
c ss of the dead man, a skilfully made work decorated with 


gold bands and discs bearing lion's heads. Thessalonike, 
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ALEXANDER'S ACCESSION 


In a moment the murder swept away the spirit of the 
festivities and threw into jeopardy all they represented. 
Presumed accessories were quickly identified and 
punished. but there could be no certainty as the killer him- 
self. one Pausanias. had died silent seconds after his act. 
Rumours of unpunished guilt began to spread. blending in 
later years with the varying propaganda of different 
seasons and circumstances. At the time there were matters 
of more urgent importance. Alexander. twenty years old. 
had been swiftly acclaimed king at Aigai. his task to save 
for Macedonia a situation deteriorating by the minute. 
Philips body was cremated and entombed with ceremony 
and honour but without delay. for the king was needed 
elsewhere. (If Tomb II at Vergina is indeed Philip's the in- 
completeness of the interior of the main chamber mav be 
explained bv this need for haste.) 

In Thrace. Illyria and Thessalv revolt immediately broke 
out. Further south. the Thebans and Ambrakiots expelled 
their garrisons and other cities prepared to take up arms. 
In Athens the assembly. which had so lately sworn to denv 
refuge to any who plotted against Philip. now passed a 
decree lauding his murderer. The Hellenic settlement had 
been prudently constructed and gave promise of peace and 
stability. but general confidence in its purpose and efficacy 
had had little time to take root: meanwhile some were 
deeply offended by it. especially those for whom autonomy 
had alwavs given promise of licence. Not surprisingly now 
opportunism flourished. Macedonia itself was exposed. as 
one writer has it. to ‘great jealousies. dreadful hatreds and 
dangers on every hand'. The kingdom was in ferment. not 
over Alexander's title to the throne. for that was un- 
questioned. but over his untried capacity to salvage what 
Philips genius had laboured to achieve and his death 
thrown into doubt. Some. pessimistic. advised him to aban- 
don Hellas altogether to save the kingdom from its bar- 
barian neighbours. Others turned to treason and he would 
have to deal with them when there was time. But that. like 
the eastern campaign. must be postponed for the moment. 
In Asia Minor the advance force before long lost its im- 
petus and a determined Persian counter-offensive began to 
push it back towards the Hellespont. 

The king's response was as prompt and positive as could 
be wished and set the tone for thirteen vears of military and 


85. The possession and exploitation of the mineral deposits of 
eastern Macedonia formed part of the material basis of the 
achievement both of the unifving policy of Philip IT and of the 
panhellenic campaign of Alexander the Great. The picture 
shows the two sides of a gold stater of Philip 11, with the head of 
Apollo on one side and a two-horsed chariot on the other. 
Athens, Numismatic Museum. 


86. Silver tetradrachm of Alexander with the head of Herakles 
on the obverse. On the reverse is Zeus, seated on a throne with a 
sceptre in one hand and an eagle in the other. Athens, 
Viunismatic Museum. 
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diplomatic success. He quickly forced Thessaly to confer 
on him the life-archonship held by his father before him: 
the Amphiktyonic states were given no option but to grant 
him Philip’s hegemony of the league: Thebes, confronted 
by force majeure, capitulated without a blow; Athens 
apologetically followed suit. But the early fears over his 
capacity, the strains on personal loyalties and on the com- 
mander’s confidence in his senior officers, all of whom 
were Philip’s men, would exacerbate the crucial difficulties 
of decision-making and command in the years ahead. 


THE LEGACY OF PHILIP 


Alexander began his reign with a number of strengths. 
first among which was a large, increasingly populous 
kingdom now growing in the unity Philip had given it. Its 
inhabitants were hardy, accustomed to a sometimes harsh 
climate and, in some places, the most rugged of terrain, 
open to discipline and well able, as the growing prosperity 
showed, to exploit their land’s rich resources in food, tim- 
| ber and minerals. The king, with mining now on a firm 
footing, had access to large reserves of copper and iron, 
silver and gold, as well as to the wealth that came of their 
sale and export. The royal coinage was plentiful and well 
respected for its quality and its penetration abroad. His 
army, the best in the world of the time, was by usual stan- 
dards large and its elements extremely well trained. mobile 
and versatile, imbued with confidence born of success and 
capable of remarkable fortitude in difficult conditions. 

To cynical Athenians the Macedonians may have 
seemed unsophisticated, but, to judge from the quality of 
the commanders and administrators on which Alexander 
was able to draw with such success in the East, Philip had 
surrounded the throne with a pool of immense talent, 
native and immigrant, especially in the King's Companions 
(hetairoi). From an inner group Alexander might seek ad- 
vice on all matters, though he was not constitutionally 
bound to accept any of it. From a wider number he could 
draw men experienced in responsibility. From the younger 
members, some of them his friends and contemporaries, he 
would eventually create a new command structure. 
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ALEXANDER’S AIMS 


The question of Alexander’s initial aims is difficult to 
answer, for no doubt they expanded with the possibilities. 
All of those who wrote later of his exploits found it im- 
possible to credit him with aspirations inferior to his 
triumphs, simply assuming that what he won was what he 
had always had in view. In one sense his future had been 
moulded for him from the beginning: as soon as it became 
practicable to put them into operation, Philip's eastern 
plans unavoidably became his. He could do no less than 
men expected of the son and chosen heir of his father. 

His earliest territorial ambitions are undiscoverable and 
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mav indeed have been flexible. But probably Asia Minor. 
defensible if the passes of the Tauros range and the coastal 
landing-places were secure and if Athens cooperated in 
defending the Aegean islands. was considered at once a 
credible and a profitable addition to the Macedonian em- 
pire. Its loss would be seen as lawful retribution for Persia: 
the Greek cities of the coastal zone would become allies of 
the liberator instead of subjects of the Persian king: and the 
bulk of Anatolia would become tributory to the kingdom 
and open to commercial exploitation by traders friendly to 
Macedonia. Whether or not Alexander from the beginning 
hoped for more (and he could not vet know that his main 
adversary would prove a poor strategist and leader). there 
are signs that at least some of those about him considered 
it enough. 

At any rate the aims of the expedition soon began to ex- 
pand. Hints that Alexander. at least. was more ambitious 
appear in the sources for the first vear of campaigning (334 
B.C.) and are confirmed by his flat rejection late in 333 
B.C. and again in the next vear of Persian concessions 
amounting to the whole of Asia Minor (and more in the lat- 
ter case). He would go on. with Zeus on his side. He would 
become king of Asia. 

Details of the conquests are outside the scope of this 
work. But their nature and consequences were affected by 
and themselves helped to shape Macedonian history fun- 
damentally and we shall have to examine them briefly. 
together with their implications. 


THE CONQUESTS 


Before turning to the East. Alexander took his army to 
the far north. as far as the Danube. to secure his frontiers 
as firmly as possible. In the autumn of 335 B.C. as he was 
campaigning north-west of Macedonia. word came that 
Thebes was again in revolt. Breaking off he marched at 
high speed to the south. captured the city and turned it 
over to the Hellenic League for judgement. It was razed to 
the ground. a harsh action which has been harshly judged. 
The revolutionary movement in Greece collapsed and in 
the following spring the great expedition could begin. 

During the first eighteeen months the west and south of 
Asia Minor were taken. In the process Alexander removed 
from office the Persian-backed regimes in the Greek cities 
(in many cases this happened without his intervention). 
usually installing democracies in their place — the 
operative feature being not the form of government but the 
change of personnel. Disbanding the Hellenic fleet he 
pushed through the Cilician Gates. defeated the Grand 
Army of Darius at Issos (late 333 B.C.) and moved down 
the Phoenician coast. aiming to cut Persia off from the sea. 
The capture of Tyre in mid-332 B.C. after a six-month 
siege. was probably his greatest military achievement. a 
tribute to the extraordinary level of engineering technology 
attained in Macedonia during Philip's and his reigns. In 
Egypt. which willingly came over to him. he was crowned 
pharaoh. 
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Hence he advanced towards Mesopotamia and 
Babylonia. with the Persian strongholds now under max- 
imum pressure. At the Battle of Gaugamela (1 October 
331 B.C.) he again outclassed and decisively defeated the 
Persian monarch. The years 330-27 B.C. saw the conquest 
of the centre and north-east of the empire. followed in 327- 
26 B.C. by the extension of his frontiers to the river 
Hyphasis. a tributary of the Indus. Here. although the dis- 
unity of the Indian tribes and his conviction that the great 
Ocean lay not far beyond lured him further. his Macedo- 
nians united in refusing to follow. Reluctantly turning back 
he subdued the south-eastern satrapies and made his way 
back to Babylon, while a fleet sailed a parallel course to ex- 
plore the important route from the Indus to the head of the 
Persian Gulf. 

Successful as he had been. Alexander's path had been 
narrow. and in 324 B.C. revolts and corruption. together 
with dissatisfaction among his own men. showed how 
thinly his power was spread. Had he lived longer (he died 
in June 323 B.C.) he would doubtless have given more time 
to consolidation. as well as to further exploration. Whether 
he would also have attempted to continue expanding his 
empire is difficult to tell. since the surviving evidence for it 
is of dubious value. 


ALEXANDER AND THE EAST 


The nature and permanence of Alexander's plans for the 
organization of the East. a much debated subject. have a 
complementary relevance to our particular interest here. 
the role Macedonia came to plav in his thinking. His adop- 
tion of some local customs in his court. including his wear- 
ing of Asian dress (though not that of the Persian 
monarchv) and an ill-fated attempt to extend to his 
Macedonians the Persian ritual of proskynesis (prostration 
and kissing) by those entering the royal presence. repre- 
sents an element in his thought on the subject of affiliating 
the western and the eastern in his organization. It caused 
great resentment among his own men. his elevation of 
Asian militarv units to a level of equality with the Macedo- 
nians even more so. The Macedonians naturally saw this 
as a diminution of their proper status as conquerors. 

His problem was shortage of manpower. given the size 
and diversity of his empire. which meant that he could af- 
ford to do little to interfere with existing structures of 
government. He did not impose Hellenic forms but made 
use of native administrators of proven worth. usually plac- 


87. The different aspects of the personality and career of Alex- 
ander the Great have generated a wealth of comment and sup- 
position amongst both ancient and modern historians. His uni- 
que military eapabilities, his daring political concepts and the 
extremes of his character have all been emphasized. Perhaps. 
however, his most lasting achievement was the spread of Greek 
civilization and language across central Asia. The picture shows 
the well-known stele of Azara, copy of the celebrated portrait of 
Alexander by Lysippos. Paris, Louvre. 
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89. Alexander's military victories in the East were to a large ex- 
tent due to the excellently trained army of Philip. His tactics 
were based on the well-drilled cavalry which usuallv determined 
the issue of the battle into which Alexander himself frequentlv 


ing financial and military officials from among his own 
men alongside them. All were responsible to him and could 
be tried and punished without mercy when charges of 
corruption. maladministration or insubordination were 
brought against them. It was. for its time. a creative and 
unusual solution to the problems of imperial government. 
but had not really begun to settle into a reliable network of 
command when his death brought it to ruin. 

Whether or not a postponement of his death would have 
conferred greater permanence on his arrangements — for 
when it occurred his empire still depended much too 
heavily on the personal drive of one man — it is at least 
clear that Alexander regarded himself as much more than a 
mere conqueror. His adoption of the all-encompassing title 


led his troops. The picture shows Alexander on horseback and 
wearing a lion's head as he strikes down a Persian infantryman. 
Detail from the so-called Alexander Sarcophagus. End of the 
4th century B.C. Istanbul, Archaeological Museum 


‘king of Asia’. his retention in his own person of the Egyp- 
tian pharaonic succession. his interest in extending his 
territories over the whole of what he took to be the Asian 
continent suggest too that he did not see himself just as the 
Persian king's successor. 


ALEXANDER AND MACEDONIA 


It is also-clear that in his last vears his kingdom of 
Macedonia came to play a subsidiary role in his thinking, 
at least in the judgement of his fellow countrymen. But 
here again the denial of more time probably limited the ef- 
fects of such a shift. And. although the removal for so long 


of so many men in their prime must have slowed the in- 
crease in the birthrate, Macedonia itself. so far as we can 
tell. continued to prosper during the reign. But the king's 
absence created other problems. 

On setting out for the East Alexander appointed An- 
tipater as his deputy with certain powers of command over 
Macedonia and Greece (the latter through the Hellenic 
League) and over some of the kingdom's neighbours. In 
that position the old general must have been authorized to 
administer the king's justice and presumably to carry out 
in his stead the royal religious duties: he was certainly em- 
powered to levy troops, raise taxes and to deal. as the 
Hegemon's deputy, with the Hellenic League. and. as Alex- 
ander's representative, with the Delphic Amphiktyony and 
the Thessalian League. But at all times he was, when the 
king chose to intervene or to override him, under Alexan- 
der's orders. And when it suited Alexander he himself dealt 
directly with these bodies, bypassing his deputy. 

Since what we think of as ‘the Macedonian state meant 
to its members ‘the king and the Macedonians’ (‘the 
Macedonians' meaning in practice those in the company of 
the king). it followed that ‘the state’, in any technical sense. 
travelled to the East in 334 B.C. Thus, for instance. deci- 
sions taken by the army after Alexanders death were 
assumed to be as binding on the homeland as on the con- 
quered territories. Strains eventuated. (Perhaps we see 
them reflected in the complaints about Antipater sent to 
Alexander by his mother Olympias; they are evident too in 
the ambiguous roles of Antipater. Alexander and even 
Olympias in their dealing with foreign states.) 

The structures of Macedonian society had begun their 
evolution in the homeland of the Makedones and had 
adapted to the expansion of the kingdom over three cen- 
turies. Now something quite unprecedented, the extended 
absence of the king, was beginning to impose strains upon 
their basis and operation. Yet, while the king's personal 
authority and his military reputation remained high and 
while Antipater's reliability and loyalty remained firm, the 
practical difficulties were minimal. 

Thus Macedonia continued throughout the reign to sup- 
ply its portion of the reinforcements bidden to headquar- 
ters to replace casualties and retirements. At the same time 
Antipater was able to keep sufficient men under arms to 
maintain order in the Hellenic and Balkan areas and, on 
the few occasions when serious revolts threatened or oc- 
curred, to settle matters adequately. 

But as Alexander's Asian plans matured it is likely that 
they provoked at least as much resentment at home as in 
the army itself. Unfortunately, our sources’ interest is 
almost wholly in the conquests, so that we are starved of 
information. But if those on the spot found it impossible to 
endorse his policy towards Asiatics wholeheartedly, 
. although they must have been aware of the practical dif- 
ficulties that inspired it, it is hardly likely that those whose 
information often can have been no better than ex- 
aggerated rumours will have been more sympathetic. It is 
known that Antipater himself was opposed to the deifica- 
tion of Alexander. And it may perhaps be inferred from the 


apparent smoothness of the deputy's relations with the 
Macedonians at home and the ease with which he main- 
tained and increased his power over the kingdom after 
Alexander's death that some transference of loyalty was 
occurring — in short that a breakdown of the traditional e- 
quation of king and state was approaching. However, the 
establishment of a new dynasty a few years after Alexan- 
der's reign resolved the practical problem by returning the 
kingship to its direct relationship with Macedonian soil. 


THE SPREAD OF HELLENISM 


If Alexander's conception of the significance of his con- 
quests created difficulties for his subjects, the influence of 
Macedonia and the Macedonians was certainly spread far 
and wide. The court had long been associated with the 
culture of the major Hellenic centres, itself encouraging a 
lively blend of traditional Macedonian customs and con- 
temporary ideas and techniques from the most advanced 
cities of Greece. Like his father Alexander began and en- 
ded his reign as an enthusiastic devotee of the best in 
Greek culture, and, particularly when he reached lands lit- 
tle known to his countrymen, his zeal for discovery ex- 
pressed the best traditions of Greek science. 

His strongest influence in this respect, however, was in- 
direct. As the conquered territory expanded. many cities 
were founded in which Macedonian and other Greek 
veterans were settled alongside native Asiatics. These set- 
tlements were probably intended first of all as military out- 
posts to inhibit revolt. But they were more than that. In 
Philip's reign such colonization within the kingdom had 
seen the gradual spread of a more uniform culture, as Alex- 
ander must have known. In his reign the effects were vastly 
wider, for some seventy-odd foundations were made in a 
variety of areas, but the purposes may have remained 
much the same. Then, as Hellenic traders followed in the 
army's wake, such influences grew and spread. 

То this kind of Hellenization must be added Alexander's 
actions, in the more backward parts of his domains, in en- 
couraging the growth of agriculture and urbanization. 
again following his father's example. For instance, in the 
fertile and populous but far distant regions of Baktria and 
Sogdiana alone eight new cities were founded, fostering a 
settled life among the hill tribes of the area and assisting in 
holding back the Skythians to the north. The effects were 
long-lasting. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


Alexander's achievements as a general go practically 
without saying. His was a breathtaking record of success. 
Likewise, as a leader of men, despite the strains imposed 
by some of his policies on the loyalties of his Macedonians. 
he attracted in almost all circumstances a remarkable level 
of devotion in his soldiers. Although he was better able 
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90. The campaigns of Alexander to the heart of central Asia 
were both a great military achievement and no mean political 


than most Hellenes to appreciate the virtues of the Asians 
he conquered. he was a Hellene and a Macedonian to the 
end. By comparison with other forms of kingship. the 
access of his countrymen to their king remained as easy 
and informal as it had been traditionally. In the customary 
way he shared their toils and dangers throughout his reign. 

Yet this was not the whole truth. The grandiositv of his 
eastern arrangements and his attempts to foster some 
degree of uniformity in court ritual and militarv organiza- 
tion put pressure on the relationship because his men 
feared that they were being demoted to something less than 
the status of conquerors. That there was not more trouble 
is a tribute partly to the strength of Alexander's personality 
and his unqualified conviction that the gods supported him 
and even more to his imaginative brilliance as a soldier. As 
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and cultural feat. The toppling of the Achaimenides dynasty and 
the advance of the Greek army’ to India brought about the crea- 


in all things success begets success and it took much to 
drive his followers to revolt. 

While his role in the spread of Hellenism was vital. his 
influence on the history of the homeland was not all 
positive. The prestige of Macedonia was enhanced for all 
time. but. as we have noticed. in some respects Philip had 
contributed more. 

Towards the end of his brief life. already the greatest of 
conquerors. in his exploits the rival of Achilles. even 
Herakles and Dionysos. acknowledged as ‘son of Zeus’ (or 
Ra or Ammon) in Egypt and parts of Ionia. already the 
recipient of divine honours on Thasos and Rhodes and in 
some of the liberated cities of Anatolia. Alexander made it 
known that he would be pleased to receive similar honours 
in mainland Greece. (Such a tribute would be neither un- 
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progress, the chief battle sites and the new cities he founded. 


precedented nor necessarily outrageous, signifying recogni- 
tion as a benefactor of outstanding worth.) Some, perhaps 
many, Greek states acceded. But in Macedonia itself, 
where cults of his father and grandfather already existed. 
and in the Macedonian army in the East Alexander 
remained a man. And this sums up the difference between 
father and son: Alexander’s achievements, in international 
| breadth and effect, surpassed all others; but the greatest 
king of Macedonia and the Macedonians was Philip, son of 
Amyntas. 


DEATH AND SUCCESSION 


Alexander's death fell on the 10 June 323 B.C. The ac- 
counts of it are laden with propaganda. On the one hand, 


some could not believe that a mere illness (probably 
malaria) had carried off such a giant, and suspected 
poison. On the other, those around him, with no appeal to 
post-mortem or pathology defended themselves by an ac- 
count that over-emphasized his own responsibility, in ex- 
tended drinking and self-neglect. 

He had died too young. At 33. barely into his prime, he 
had plans for more conquests, but his rule, especially as 
regards the relationship between new territories and old. 
had had no time to evolve beyond the personal dynamism 
of Alexander the man. There was no one to continue that. 
There was no suitable successor and no established 
bureaucratic framework of government to carry a diverse 
empire over an uneasy transition. When asked, as he was 
dying, to whom he left his empire, he is said to have 
replied. ‘to the strongest’. The words, if not apocryphal, 
reflect realism rather than megalomania: however he might 
have wanted it, that is how it must be. The coming years of 
turbulence and bloodshed were well foreshadowed. 

For the moment there could only be tension and com- 
promise. As kings the army in Babylon acclaimed both 
Philip’s mentally defective son, Arridaios (Philip III), and 
Alexander’s unborn child (Alexander IV), should it be 
male, by his Iranian wife Roxane. Krateros was appointed 
their guardian. Senior generals took control of the empire’s 
provinces: Perdikkas, to whom the king at the last had 
handed his signet ring, Babylon and the east; Ptolemy 
Egypt and Antigonos Greater Phrygia; Antipater was con- 
firmed in Macedonia and Greece, but with Thrace 
detached and under Lysimachos. The neatness of the dis- 
positions camouflaged the reality, which soon began to 
emerge. 


ANTIPATER AND CASSANDER 


News of Alexander’s death provoked a fresh rising in 
Greece (known as the Lamian War), led this time by 
Athens, where Hyperides and the democrats bitterly resen- 
ted the decree recalling exiles, and supported by an army of 
discontented mercenaries under Leosthenes. Aitolia. 
Thessaly and most of central Greece joined in, as did 
Sikyon, Elis, Messenia and Argos. Outnumbered, An- 
tipater asked help from Krateros who was on his way from 
Asia with ten thousand veterans, and from Leonnatos, the 
satrap of Hellespontine Phrygia. After a defeat by 
Leosthenes he was blockaded in Lamia throughout the 
winter of 323-2. B.C. Leosthenes’ death and the Aitolians’ 
departure home brought a respite: and though on his 
arrival with over twenty thousand men Leonnatos was 
soon killed, his coming enabled Antipater to slip out of 
Lamia and return to Macedonia. In spring 222 B.C. the 
defeat of her fleet off Amorgos marked the effective end of 
Athens’ naval power and made the Aegean a Macedonian 
sea. Krateros, having accepted Antipater’s continued com- 
mand. fought an indecisive battle at Krannon and the allies 
were forced to treat separately. Athens lost Oropos and 
had to receive a Macedonian garrison in Mounchyia and 


pay an indemnity. The democratic leaders. including 
Hyperides and Demosthenes. perished in the reprisals 
which followed and an oligarchic government bound 
lightly to Macedonia was set up under Phokion and 
Demades. The League of Corinth now no longer existed. 

The settlement at Babylon was soon followed by fresh 
manoeuvres which inevitably involved Antipater. While 
Krateros was away in Europe Perdikkas. who had been 
appointed chiliarch (or grand vezier). himself assumed the 
guardianship of the kings. and though betrothed to Antip- 
ter's daughter he threw her over in order to marry Alexan- 
der’s sister Cleopatra. Suspicion of Perdikkas’ ambitions 
led to the formation of a coalition of generals against him 
— Antipater. Krateros, Antigonos Monophthalmos, the 
Опе-Еуеа. Lysimachos and Ptolemy (governor of Egypt). 
But in 321 B.C. Perdikkas was assassinated by his own of- 
ficers while invading Egypt: and Krateros' death soon af- 
terwards in a campaign against Perdikkas' ally. Eumenes 
of Kardia. further reduced the ranks of the contestants. 
The same year (or early in 320 B.C.) these met at 
Triparadeisos in north Syria and Antipater was appointed 
guardian of the kings, Philip III and Alexander IV; this 
post carried a general regency over the empire. Leaving the 
ambitious Antigonos as general of Asia to hound down 
Eumenes. Antipater returned with the kings to Macedonia. 

From Perdikkas' death in 321 B.C. until his own death 
in 301 B.C. Antigonos was the main contender for the im- 
perial crown: and though he failed to secure this. he found- 
ed a dynasty which. beginning with his grandson An- 
tigonos. ruled over Macedonia for over a century. An- 
tigonos spent the years 321 to 319 B.C. pursuing Eumenes. 
whom he eventually penned up in Nora in Kappadokia. 
But a new situation then arose. Antipater died (319 B.C.) 
having arbitrarily appointed Polyperchon. one of Philip II's 
officers. regent in preference to his own son Cassander. 
Cassander. who was capable and ambitious. crossed to 
Asia to organize a coalition of Lysimachos. Ptolemy and 
Antigonos against Polyperchon. Attracted by the new 
possibilities Antigonos offered Eumenes his satrapy back 
in return for his collaboration: but Eumenes soon found a 
way out of this alliance and at Polyperchon's instigation 
prepared for further war against Antigonos. 

With Macedonia Polyperchon inherited the secular 
problems of the kingdom and in particular relations with 
Greece. To win support there he made several belated and 
half-hearted concessions, promising Athens the return of 
Oropos and Samos, the formal annulment in the name of 
king Philip of the penalties imposed after the Lamian War 
and the restoration of those then exiled. Athenian 
democracy was briefly restored: but as soon as 
Polyperchon was seen to be losing ground negotiations 
were Opened with Cassander. his troops were introduced 
into Piraeus. and a moderate government was set up under 
Demetrios of Phaleron. who remained in power for ten 
years. Meanwhile Antigonos had made great gains in Asia 
Minor and besides sending Cassander with a fleet into 
Greec imself preparing to cross into Thrace. 

t his admiral Kleitos against him but he. 


after a victory over the combined fleets of Antigonos and 
Cassander. let himself be trapped on land and lost all his 
ships. The Aegean was now at the mercy of Polyperchon's 
enemies: and soon he lost Macedonia too. for while he was 
absent in Epirus. hoping to bring back Olympias to 
Macedonia. Philip III’s wife Eurydike joined Cassander 
and attempted a coup. When Polyperchon and Olympias 
approached. her troops deserted and soon afterwards 
Olympias executed both her and Philip and carried out a 
massacre of her enemies. Cassander now forced his way 
into Macedonia from Greece, and in 316 B.C. Olympias. 
who had taken refuge in Pydna, surrendered on promise of 
her life: but once Cassander held all Macedonia. he had her 
condemned by a Macedonian assembly and executed. To 
improve his own claims he now married Thessalonike. a 
daughter of Philip II (and later named the city which he 
founded at the head of the Thermaic Gulf after her). About 
the same time Eumenes. who had fought impressively 
against the united generals. was betrayed by his own 
troops and executed by Antigonos. who was now well on 
the way to controlling the whole empire. The next vears 
saw the first phase in the struggle of the rest against him. In 
that struggle Cassander. now master of Macedonia. was 
deeply committed. 

Following Eumenes’ defeat and death Antigonos con- 
trolled the whole area from Asia Minor to Iran and he now 
expelled Seleukos from Babylonia. which had been 
assigned to him at Triparadeisos: Seleukos took refuge 
with Ptolemy. In a joint ultimatum Ptolemy. Lysimachos 
and Cassander now called on Antigonos to restore 
Babylonia to Seleukos and to surrender Syria to Ptolemy. 
Hellespontine Phrygia to Lysimachos. and Kappadokia 
and Lykia to Cassander: he was also to share with the rest 
the treasure captured from Eumenes. Ignoring this. An- 
tigonos continued to make territorial gains: very soon he 
held all southern Syria (except Tyre). Karia and Bithynia. 
Polyperchon he appointed general of the Peloponnese and 
as a gesture had Cassander condemned to death by his 
army-assembly for the "murder of Olympias and the 
seizure of Alexander IV and Roxane. In a manifesto an- 
nouncing this he declared himself guardian of the surviving 
king and proclaimed all Greek cities to be free. 
autonomous and without garrisons. a claim clearly direc- 
ted against Cassander's policy in Greece, and promptly 
echoed in a counter-manifesto by Ptolemy. despite his 
alliance with Cassander. It was partly in support of this 
programme and partly in response to military considera- 
tions that Antigonos now (315-14 B.C.) created a Con- 
federation of the Aegean Islanders (the Nesiotai). en- 
couraging Imbros and Delos to secede from Athens: he 
also sent agents with money to intrigue against Cassander 
in the Peloponnese. 

But Macedonia was not Antigonos first target. Leaving 
Svria under his son Demetrios he planned to deal with 
Lvsimachos in Thrace before attacking Cassander: 
Ptolemv was to be left to the last. This plan was thwarted 
bv Ptolemv who. by his defeat of Demetrios at Gaza in 
312 B.C.. enabled Seleukos to occupy Mesopotamia and 


impelled Antigonos to make peace. The result was a com- 
promise settlement based on the status quo and the de 
facto recognition of at least four independent states, though 
the pretence of Alexander IV’s kingship was still main- 
tained. Cassander was to remain general of Europe during 
his minority, Antigonos was to be general of all Asia, 
Lysimachos and Ptolemy were confirmed in their posses- 
sion of Thrace and Egypt. Neither Seleukos nor 
Polyperchon was mentioned; but a clause guaranteeing 
Greek freedom provided a useful casus belli for the future. 
In a letter to the people of Skepsis, Antigonos boldly repre- 
sents the peace as a triumphant vindication of Greek 
liberty. It certainly won him popularity and support in the 
Greek states. 

The peace of 311 B.C. merely put off the struggle 
against Antigonos; and in Macedonia shortly afterwards, 
Cassander strengthened his position by murdering Alexan- 
der IV and Roxane. He was now threatened by 
Polyperchon, who invaded Tymphaia via Aitolia and 
Epirus, nominally on behalf of Herakles, an alleged bastard 
of Alexander the Great. Fearing that the pretender might 
win support, Cassander made peace with Polyperchon. 
confirming him as general in the Peloponnese. and 
Herakles was quietly assassinated. In reaction to this 
Ptolemy made a compact with Antigonos’ son Demetrios. 
later known as the Besieger of Cities (Poliorketes). An- 
tigonos had perhaps noted that the cities of Greece, fearing 
Cassander's compact with Polyperchon, were appealing to 
Ptolemy and hoped to share in any gains. Ptolemy's 
motives are less clear. In 308 B.C. Ptolemy sent an expedi- 
tion to the Peloponnese; but when this failed to win support 
he made it up with Cassander on terms advantageous to 
the latter and returned home leaving Ptolemaic garrisons in 
several cities. 

In 307 B.C. Cassander, his position thus strengthened. 
was campaigning in Epirus when Demetrios sailed with a 
large fleet and army and substantial funds from Ephesos to 
Athens in the role of liberator. Seizing Athens he expelled 
Demetrios of Phaleron and restored the democracy — a 
considerable blow to Macedonia. In 306 B.C. Antigonos 
took the title of king for both himself and Demetrios. a 
gesture implying rule over the whole empire. A year later 
Ptolemy followed suit, and after him  Cassander. 
Lysimachos and Seleukos, who thereby rejected the An- 
tigonid claim and asserted the existence of separate 
kingdoms. But these were words; only by crushing An- 
tigonos in battle could the rest dispose of his claim. 

Demetrios now extended his influence in the Isthmus 
region at the expense of Ptolemy and Cassander. In 302 
B.C. he revived the League of Corinth with Antigonos and 
himself as presidents. Its constitution is known from an in- 
scription found at Epidauros, which shows it to have been 
the work of Adeimantos of Lampsakos. Like Philip II's 
league it was meant to control Greece: but it was also to 
furnish a political base for the conquest of Macedonia — 
for this was bound to play a key role in Antigonid ambi- 
tions. It was thus an alliance first. a common Peace only 
second. In these manoeuvres we hear 


nothing of 


Polyperchon; evidently he had died since 303 B.C. 

Demetrios’ successes stimulated the Antigonids’ oppo- 
nents to form a new coalition. Cassander, Lysimachos. 
Ptolemy and Seleukos (who had by now returned to the 
west with a troop of war elephants given him by Can- 
dragupta in exchange for India) made plans to confront 
Antigonos in Asia Minor, so forcing him to withdraw 
Demetrios from Europe. While Lysimachos crossed into 
Asia (302 B.C.) Cassander took up position in Thessaly. 
Demetrios marched north and, evading a full battle against 
Cassander, captured and liberated several towns. But 
Seleukos’ approach forced Antigonos to recall Demetrios 
as the allies had foreseen. Demetrios made a truce with 
Cassander based on the status quo and a promise that the 
Greeks in Asia and Europe should be free. But once he had 
gone, Cassander retook Thessaly. In Asia Demetrios had 
some successes; but in spring 301 B.C. the combined ar- 
mies of Lysimachos and Seleukos met Antigonos and his 
son at Ipsos in Phrygia; it was a decisive victory for the 
allies and the aged Antigonos perished in the battle. 

The victors shared the spoils. But Cassander, who had 
been absent from Ipsos, merely kept his possessions in 
Europe and the prospect of challenging Demetrios, who 
still held some Greek strong-points. With the battle of 
Ipsos the dream of uniting Alexander's empire in one 
man's hands was over: and though for a time Lysimachos 
realm bestrode the Straits, Europe and Asia — and Egypt 
— were henceforth to go different ways. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR MACEDONIA (297-276 B.C.) 


Cassander took Antigonos’ fall as an invitation to try 
once again to conquer Greece; but the Athenians allied 
with Aitolia expelled him from Attica, and an Athenian 
general drove him off when he besieged Elateia in Phokis. 
Though he managed to establish Macedonian power in 
Epirus he was forced from Korkyra by Agathokles. the 
tyrant of Syracuse. These desultory and ineffective at- 
tempts to extend Macedonian power ceased in 298 or 297 
B.C. with Cassander’s death: and for the next two decades 
Macedonia lacked stable government as Macedonian 
generals fought for her possession. Not all were equally in- 
terested — Seleukos for instance less than Lysimachos, 
Demetrios and a new contestant. the young Molossian 
king, Pyrrhos. As a kinsman of Alexander and a supporter 
of Ptolemy. Pyrrhos was a useful watchdog on the western 
frontier of Macedonia and a counter-weight to Demetrios. 

After Ipsos the Athenians, outraged by his excesses, had 
expelled Demetrios, and Lachares. a tool of Cassander. 
had assumed control (though Athens was nominally free). 
But Demetrios made a good recovery. Following a 
marriage alliance between Lysimachos and Ptolemy. 
Seleukos met Demetrios at Rhosos in Syria, where it was 
agreed that he should marry Demetrios’ daughter 
Stratonike and Demetrios should receive Kilikia. But on 
Cassander’s death Demetrios quickly dropped this connec 
tion. returned to Greece and retook Athens (294 B.C.). His 
goal was Macedonia. where Cassander had been suc 


91. Wherever he marched, Alexander’s campaign in the East courage called forth the undivided love of his soldiers and for- 
left ineradicable traces in folk memory. His proverbial personal тей the core of mythical adventures, even after the passing of 
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many centuries. The magnificent mosaic from Pompeii, copy of a battle of Issos. Mounted, Alexander rides impetuously towards 
painting by Philoxenos of Eretria, shows a vital moment in the Darius on his decorated chariot. Naples, Museo Nazionale. 


ceeded briefly by an ailing son Philip and then, upon his 
death. by two other sons, Antipater and Alexander; both 
were young and power was exercised by their forceful 
mother fhessalonike. Demetrios was fighting against 
Sparta, however, when he learnt that Lysimachos, Ptolemy 
and Seleukos had stripped him of his Asian possessions. 
With little left he now saw the conquest of Macedonia as 
urgent. There war had broken out between the brothers. 
Antipater had murdered his mother and expelled Alexan- 
der, who appealed to both Pyrrhos and Demetrios. 
Pyrrhos was nearer and in exchange for Tymphaia. 
Paravaia, Ambrakia, Amphilochia and Akarnania he set 
Alexander on the throne and patched up peace between the 
brothers. On arriving in Macedonia Demetrios was met by 
Alexander at Dion: he quickly had the young king mur- 
dered, won over the Macedonian army — that his wife was 
the regent Antipater’s daughter counted in his favour — 
and was hailed king (293 B.C.); he then seized the areas 
held by the young Antipater and Lysimachos, and 
Thessaly. where he founded a new capital at Demetrias. 
Since he already held Athens, Megara, Euboia and most of 
the Peloponnese, and exercised general control over the 
Aegean islands, the addition of Macedonia, Thessaly and. 
very soon, Boiotia, looked like establishing him firmly in 
the position previously held by Cassander. But his volatile 
temperament and the hostility of Pyrrhos and Lysimachos 
were both against him. 

In 292/1 B.C., hearing that Lysimachos had been made 
prisoner by the king of the Getai, Dromichaites, (he was in 
fact soon released), Demetrios invaded Thrace; but he was 
soon recalled by a rising in Boiotia and an attack from 
Pyrrhos’ allies, the Aitolians. Pyrrhos too invaded 
Thessaly. After some resistance Thebes fell to Demetrios 
who. as a move against Pyrrhos and Aitolia, then sailed to 
Korkyra and, by marrying Lanassa who had left Pyrrhos 
and so regained the island as her dowry. took possession of 
his important western base (291/0 B.C.) The marriage 
also created a useful relationship with Lanassa's father 
Agathokles of Syracuse. In 289 B.C. Demetrios invaded 
Aitolia. now Pyrrhos' ally, but after ravaging the country 
was soundly defeated in Epirus — an event which shook his 
popularity in Macedonia, where his wars seemed pur- 
poseless and his licentious character unattractive. When 
Pvrrhos advanced to Edessa he won much support. and 
Demetrios made peace, probably on the status quo, and 
prepared to invade Asia. He had lost the Island League. 
which Ptolemy had taken over unopposed while Demetrios 
was occupied against Pyrrhos and Aitolia. 

In 288 B.C. Pyrrhos broke his word and invaded 
Macedonia a second time, while Lysimachos came in from 
Thrace. Abandoned by his troops Demetrios fled to Asia. 
where in 286 B.C. he finally surrendered to Seleukos. who 
held him in luxurious captivity until his death in 283 B.C. 
Pyrrhos and Lysimachos partitioned Macedonia, Pyrrhos 
t ле greater part and some of the royal elephants. In 
Gr \thens was liberated and after some fighting 
D Antigonos, who was holding the remnant 
па possession there. was forced to make 


peace. An Athenian inscription celebrates the services of 
one Strombichos, a soldier in Demetrios’ garrison. who 
joined the Athenians. For a time Pyrrhos also fought An- 
tigonos but then. distrusting Lysimachos, made an agree- 
ment with him. The chief beneficiary of Demetrios' fall was 
Lysimachos who, outwitting Pyrrhos, got himself accepted 
as king of all Macedonia. Cassander's son Antipater was 
put to death and for a time his possession of so large a 
realm — Thessaly (except Demetrias), Macedonia, Thrace, 
and most of Asia Minor north and west of Tauros (except 
Bithynia and Pontos) — seemed to mark him out as a 
possible ruler of the whole. Lysimacheia, his new city on 
the Thracian Chersonese, looked both to Europe and to 
Asia. 

A domestic drama precipitated Lysimachos’ downfall. 
His third wife Arsinoe, Ptolemy's daughter, in her own 
children's interests persuaded him to execute his son 
Agathokles as a traitor. Agathokles’ widow Lysandra and 
her brother Ptolemy Keraunos (the Thunderbolt) (also 
Ptolemy's children by a former marriage) therefore invited 
Seleukos to seize Macedonia. In 282 B.C. he entered 
western Asia Minor, where Lysimachos’ governor in 
Pergamon promptly made over to him the citadel and nine 
thousand talents, and Zipoites of Bithynia joined him. In 
281 B.C. the two armies met at Kouroupedion in Lykia. 
where Lysimachos was defeated and killed. Seleukos, Alex- 
ander's last surviving general (since Ptolemy's death in 283 
B.C.), now crossed over into Europe but was promptly 
murdered by Ptolemy Keraunos (August/September 281 
B.C.) outside Lysimacheia. Keraunos was then himself 
hailed as king. These events encouraged Antigonos to in- 
vade Macedonia from Greece, hoping to anticipate 
Keraunos; but with the combined fleets of Lysimachos and 
Herakleia Keraunos inflicted a devastating naval defeat 
which encouraged a movement against him in Greece, led 
by Areus of Sparta. By 279 B.C. Antigonos held only a 
few places in Achaia and the Argolid along with 
Demetrias, Corinth and Piraeus. Keraunos was thus able 
to establish himself on the Macedonian throne. His early 
downfall was due to his neglect of a prime consideration 
for any Macedonian king, the defence of the northern fron- 
tiers. Encouraged by the collapse of Lysimachos realm in 
Thrace, an army of Gauls migrating from central Europe 
poured into Macedonia (January 279 B.C.) Keraunos fell 
in battle and chaos ensued. First his brother Meleager was 
hailed king. but then dismissed after two months in favour 
of Cassander's nephew Antipater. His reign lasted only 
forty-five days and brought him the nickname Etesias. ‘the 
Dogday King. The subsequent penetration of central 
Greece and the saving of Delphi by the Aitolians falls out- 
side this survey: but the setting up of a Gaulish kingdom of 
Tylis in Thrace changed the political situation there for 


several decades. | 
For two years after Antipater's fall Macedonia lacked а 


king: but the royal power (without the title) was exercised 
by the general Sosthenes. who averted complete disruption. 
Antigonos was still bent on winning the kingdom. In 278 
B.C. his attack from Thrace was repelled by Sosthenes: but 


in 277 B.C.. he decisively defeated a body of Gauls near 
Lysimacheia — Pan was said to have assisted his victory — 
and with enhanced prestige he again entered Macedonia 
and was accepted as king. Somehow or other he crushed 
three pretenders — Antipater ‘Etesias’, Ptolemy the son of 
Lysimachos, and one Arrhidaios — and he used pirates to 
expel its tyrant Apollodoros from Kassandreia. Detailed 
information on these events is slight; but by the end of 277 
B.C. he was seated on the throne of the Argeads. A king 
since 283 B.C. — he subsequently counted his regnal years 
from that date — he had now acquired a kingdom: and 
with his accession was associated an important event. the 
reconciliation of the Antigonid and Seleucid houses. It was 
probably in 278 B.C. that Antiochos I and Antigonos II 


92. Detail from the 'Alexander Sarcophagus'. Some scholars 
identify the warrior on the right with Antigonos 
Monophthalmos. Of the diadochoi, he was the one who came 


made an alliance by which they renounced all claim. the 
former to Macedonia and the latter to Asia. Antigonos 
married his own niece Phila, Antiochos’ half-sister, and the 
wedding-hymns, written by Aratos of Soli, celebrated the 
treaty and the help given by Pan in the victory over the 
Gauls. 


ANTIGONOS П GONATAS (276-239 B.C.) 


Antigonos Gonatas possessed a striking and in many 
ways sympathetic personality. Himself a pupil of Zeno, the 
founder of Stoicism, he encouraged philosophers and 
writers to frequent his court in the hope of transforming 
Pella into a centre of Greek culture (see page 167). 


closest to reviving the empire of Alexander under his own cen- 
tralized command. End of the 4th century B.C. Istanbul, 
Archaeological Museum. 


Plutarch said that he possessed moderation, and his kind- 
liness and generosity are quoted by many writers. Tradi- 
tion credits him with little patience for flattery and preten- 
tiousness. Thus to the poet who hailed him a god he replied 
that ‘the slave who brings me my chamber-pot does not 
think so": and reproving his son for some excess he told 
him that ‘our kingship is a noble servitude (ёубоЁос 
доол єіа).` But there is little or nothing in Antigonos’ public 
career that can be directly related to any philosophical 
tenets. He inherited a kingdom with its practical problems 
and he spent his life trying to solve these as best he could 
and to devise and maintain a realistic policy towards 
Greece. 

Macedonia was an exhausted country and this coun- 
selled a prudent and conservative policy for some years: 
there could be no question of pursuing the ambitions enter- 
tained by Antigonos’ father and grandfather. The Seleucid 
treaty freed him from anxiety about the north-east frontier 
— though like all Macedonian kings he had to watch the 
barbarians. The status of eastern Thrace at this time is un- 
certain. It evaded direct Macedonian control until Philip 
V's reign. perhaps as a no-man’s land in which the Greek 
cities maintained an uneasy independence. To the south the 
growth in prestige and influence of the Aitolian League for- 
ced Antigonos to consolidate his hold on Thessaly and 
maintain his bases in southern Greece. From Corinth. 
which he put under his brother Krateros. he could prevent 
any hostile army like that of Sparta from crossing the 
Isthmus. and his garrisons in Chalkis. Demetrias and (until 
272 B.C.) Piraeus. besides holding down the areas around. 
guaranteed safe communications along the coast between 
Thessaly and Corinth. Thessaly was vital to the safety of 
southern Macedonia and was very soon in Antigonos 
hands, as the records of the peoples sitting on the 
Amphiktvonic Council at Delphi show. The Aitolians first 
appear there in 277 B.C.. but the Thessalians. after oc- 
cupying the presidency in that vear. subsequently vanish 
from the lists. Throughout the century of Antigonid rule it 
was normal practice for Macedonia and any voting states 
within her sphere of influence to boycott Amphiktyonic 
meetings dominated by the Aitolians. The disappearance of 
the Thessalians from the list of 276 B.C. indicates that they 
were now once more under Macedonia. 

For the moment the main danger to Gonatas lay in the 
west. The recent chaotic conditions had brought a loss of 
territory in two areas. Paionia had regained its indepen- 
dence after Cassander's death and coins show it organized 
as а koinon of the Paionians under one Dropion: An- 
ügonos made no attempt to recover it for many vears. On 
the Epeirote frontier Pyrrhos. still Antigonos' most serious 
rival. held Tymphaia and Paravaia. Though tempted to 
make a bid for the Macedonian throne in 281 B.C.. 

vrrhos finally preferred to accept a Tarentine invitation to 

о Italy. and from 281 to 275 B.C. had operated 
st the Romans, then — despite the new oppor- 
Keraunos' death seemed to afford for inter- 
lacedonia — against the Carthaginians in 

ice more in Italy. where the Romans 


defeated him at Beneventum. In 275 B.C. he returned to 
Epirus and invaded Macedonia from the west. He may 
have been in search of plunder to pay his army; or perhaps 
he suspected — as indeed proved true — that he could still 
command support in Macedonia. The suggestion that he 
was acting for Ptolemy П is unlikely. 

Pyrrhos’ attack met with unforeseen success. In a battle, 
fought perhaps in the Aoos valley, where there was a 
castra Pyrrhi, he completely routed Antigonos, who fled to 
Thessalonike; the Macedonian army went over, giving 
Pyrrhos most of Macedonia and Thessaly, but the pillaging 
of the royal tombs at Aigai by his Galatian mercenaries 
was resented in Macedonia. Soon afterwards Pyrrhos left 
for Epirus. Kleonymos of Sparta had asked for help 
against the Spartan king Areus, his nephew, and Pyrrhos 
saw in this alignment a chance to expel Antigonos from his 
strongholds in Greece. He left his son Ptolemaios behind in 
charge of Macedonia but within a few months Antigonos 
had recovered the country and was confident enough to 
follow Pyrrhos into Greece. In autumn 272 B.C. Pyrrhos 
perished in a mélée inside Argos and Antigonos was free of 
his most dangerous rival and in a position to reshape his 
relations with Greece and Epirus. 

Meanwhile Sparta had joined Antigonos. who now con- 
solidated the Macedonian enclave round Corinth with pro- 
Macedonian tyrannies in Elis and Megalopolis. On Argos 
there is no firm information: but Athens probably expelled 
the Macedonian garrison from Piraeus in 272 B.C. and 
made with the Aitolian League the treaty recorded on an 
inscription found at Delphi. There were other Aitolian 
diplomatic successes at this time; the annexation of 
Ainiania and the Boiotian absorption of Opuntian Lokris 
strengthened the anti-Macedonian bloc in central Greece. 
In Epirus. however, Pyrrhos was succeeded by Alexander. 
his son by Lanassa. and for several years relations with 
Macedonia were peaceful. All in all the situation was quiet 
but unstable, with Antigonos concentrating his efforts on 
winning support and loyalty in Macedonia. 

The detailed history of Macedonia during the next few 
years is obscure, partly because the main source on Alex- 
ander’s successors. the lost work of Hieronymos of Kar- 
dia. ended with Pvrrhos' death. But one new factor is 
Ptolemy II's growing interest in Greece. Between 274 and 
271 B.C. he was busv fighting to ward Antiochos I off 
from Koile-Svria (Palestine): his success in this war left 
him free to intrigue against Antigonos in Greece. What he 
hoped for there is far from certain: but the likelihood is that 
Antigonos needed a navy for communications with 
Corinth and Ptolemy saw this as a threat to the maritime 


93. The most eminent of the diadochoi, Demetrios Poliorketes 
was the son of Antigonos and the chief executor of his policies. A 
brilliant general, he demonstrated astonishing vigour and ability 
to recover from sudden reversals of policy. The picture shows a 
detail of the 'Alexander sarcophagus' depicting Demetrios on 
horseback. End of the 4th century B.C. Istanbul, Archaeological 
Museum. 


supremacy which enabled him to control the Anatolian 
coastline and the Island League. Ptolemy's intrigues bore 
fruit in the Chremonidean War (268/7 B.C.). This war 
took its name from the Athenian Chremonides. who in- 
itiated an alliance between Athens and Sparta and her 
allies. viz. Elis (where the tyrant had been murdered). the 
newly reorganized Achaian League. Tegea. Mantineia. 
Orchomenos. Phigaleia. Kaphyai and some Cretan cities. 
This coalition was directed against Macedonia. now once 
more at loggerheads with Sparta. Of the war few details are 
known and their dates mostly uncertain. Antigonos quickly 
reached and blockaded Athens before Patroklos. the 
Ptolemaic admiral. appeared off Attica: and though the lat- 
ter may have landed some troops. Antigonos prevented 
Sparta from breaking the blockade. Other events in the war 
were Antigonos successful defeat of a body of Gauls — 
probably mercenaries in revolt — near Megara. and the 
death of Areus of Sparta near Corinth. Eventually Athens 
had to surrender. probably in 261 B.C.. for Ptolemy's sup- 
port was inadequate — perhaps owing to Macedonian 
naval action off the Ptolemaic coast of Asia Minor. The 
Macedonian naval victory off Kos. which Antigonos 
celebrated by dedicating his flagship to Apollo. was 
perhaps also in 261 B.C. 

During the war. while Antigonos was besieging Athens. 
Alexander of Epirus tried to invade Macedonia but was 
defeated by an army nominally under Antigonos young 
son. the future Demetrios II. and driven out of his own 
kingdom. In 261 B.C. Antigonos made peace with Ptolemy 
and with the Greek allies. At sea. even if Kos belongs to 
this war. there had been no decisive change in the balance 
of power. A handful of inscriptions from Kos, Amorgos. 
Keos. Ios and Skyros (if indeed they all concern Antigonos 
II) show some growth in Macedonian naval influence: but 
substantially Alexandria still dominated the Aegean. On 
land however Macedonia was much strengthened. To the 
garrisons in Corinth and Chalkis was now added the 
military occupation of Piraeus and Athens. Five years later 
Antigonos nominally restored Athenian freedom. but this 
gesture did not diminish Macedonian control or the 
presence of the garrisons. In the Peloponnese friendly 
tyrants in Megalopolis and Sikyon contributed to the 
stability of Macedonian power. 

Towards the middle of the century that power was shat- 
tered. In 251 B.C. Nikokles, the tyrant of Sikyon and a 
friend of Gonatas. was expelled by Aratos. the young son 
of an earlier ruler: soon afterwards Aratos brought the 
liberated city into the Achaian League. An attempt by An- 
tigonos to win him over with a gift of twenty-five talents 
failed: instead Aratos obtained a large subsidy from 
Ptolemy II. Soon afterwards, perhaps in 249 B.C.. 
Gonatas sustained a further blow when his nephew Alex- 
ander. who had inherited his father Krateros command in 
Corinth. revolted and declared himself king. In reply 
Gonatas succeeded in installing Aristomachos as tyrant in 
Argos and in setting up a pro-Macedonian tyranny in 
M polis. which had been temporarily liberated. But 

ade an alliance with Achaia and forced both 


Argos and Athens to suspend their attacks on Corinth. In 
central Greece the Aitolians used their neutrality to expand 
their territory and their authority; victory over Boiotia in 
245 B.C. gave them Opuntian Lokris and control of the 
land route southwards. Thus. as a result of these events, 
the whole edifice of Macedonian power south of Thessaly 
was shaken: and Antigonos' failure to prevent or counter 
these events suggests that he was becoming lethargic from 
old age or had troubles on his northern frontiers. None are 
recorded: but the Paneia and Soteria festivals which he 
founded on Delos in 245 B.C. may celebrate victories 
achieved there. 

Alexander died in c. 247 B.C. and in 245 B.C. An- 
tigonos regained Corinth (and Euboia) from his widow by 
a pretended marriage alliance with the crown prince 
Demetrios. The consequent threat to Achaia was accen- 
tuated in 244 B.C.. when the Aitolians established relations 
with Elis. Messenia and several cities in Arkadia. where a 
new tyranny arose at Megalopolis. Suspicions that An- 
tigonos was behind this initiative may have encouraged 
Aratos' next move. In 243 B.C. bv a clever coup he seized 
Acrocorinth and with it the ports of Corinth: soon af- 
terwards Epidauros, Troezen and Megara all joined the 
League. Antigonos' reaction was muted: he was nearly 
eightv. According to a tradition going back to Aratos. he 
made a compact with the Aitolians to dismember Achaia: 
but throughout 242 B.C. neither Aitolia nor Macedonia ac- 
ted. although Aretos launched attacks on Attica and 
Athens itself. He also made an alliance with Agis IV of 
Sparta and successfully solicited an annual subsidy from 
Ptolemy III. In 241 B.C. the Aitolians penetrated the 
Peloponnese but were defeated near Pellene and shortly af- 
terwards made peace with Achaia. The plan to divide 
Achaia — if it was ever more than Aratos’ propaganda — 
had collapsed. The Achaian alliance with Sparta also came 
to nothing through Aratos' suspicion of Agis (who was 
soon afterwards overthrown): and when in 240 B.C. the 
Aetolians again invaded the Peloponnese it was Lakonia 
that they ravaged. In 240/39 B.C. Antigonos died. 

In his thirty-seven vear reign he had restored stability 
and set his dynasty firmly on the throne. Details of much 
that he did. especially in the north. are lost. In the south for 
most of his reign he maintained a loose military system. in- 
herited from Demetrios. but designed no longer for expan- 
sion but to deny Greece to any rival power. It was planned 
as a whole. and each of the so-called 'fetters of Greece — 
except perhaps Demetrias — was closely related to the 
maintenance of the rest. Antigonos’ moves to set up cen- 
tres of support in the Aegean were slight and tentative and 
a reaction to Ptolemv's interference in Greece: in this his 
aims and methods were a contrast to those of his father 
and grandfather. From 278 B.C. onwards he was on good 
terms with the Seleucids: and despite underlying opposition 
his relations with Egvpt were mostly peaceful. though not 
cordial. The Chremonidean War. which the Greeks saw as 
a crusade. was forced on Antigonos because his minimum 
requirements for Macedonian security were incompatible 
with freedom for the Greek cities. The battle of Kos. 


whatever its date, was clearly a setback for Egypt. but 
hardly a catastrophe; it caused little change in the balance 
of naval power. 

Antigonos’ military system in Greece was shattered by 
Aratos’ capture of Corinth. It had served as a bulwark as 
much against the growing power of Aitolia as against 
Achaia. Aitolia was nearer Macedonia and Thessaly and 
through Delphi it could use leverage against Antigonos. It 
is evidence of his diplomatic skill that he remained at peace 
with this expanding and ebullient neighbour throughout his 
whole reign. At home he spared the Macedonian people. 
using Greek, Celtic and Anatolian mercenaries to garrison 
his strongpoints in Greece and so allowing the population 
to recover from the losses of the previous reigns. He gave 
Macedonia a breathing-space and passed on the throne to 
his son without hitch or crisis. 


DEMETRIOS II (239-229 B.C.) 


Antigonos’ successor, Demetrios П. was in his late thir- 
ties and an experienced general; he had probably carried 
much of the government during his father's last years. His 
reign brought new political alignments closely linked with 
events in Epirus. Alexander II had died about the same 
time as Antigonos, and his widow Olympias, left as regent 
during the minority of his two sons Pyrrhos and Ptolemy, 
was soon the object of Aitolian aggression. In 243 B.C. 
Alexander and the Aitolians had partitioned Akarnania, 
the eastern part going to the latter and the western to 
Epirus. Encouraged by Alexander's death the Aitolians 
now attacked the western half and Olympias looked for 
foreign aid. Demetrios was persuaded to marry Phthia. 
Olympias' daughter; but whether Epirus gained much from 
this is doubtful for no Macedonian expedition to Epirus or 
Akarnania is attested. To marry Phthia Demetrios divor- 
ced his former wife, the Seleucid princess Stratonike (the 
marriage with Alexander's widow had probably been an- 
nulled). The new marriage marked a new political align- 
ment in Greece; it seems not to have caused a breach with 
Seleukos, but it probably led Achaia and Aitolia to convert 
their peace into a military alliance against Macedonia. The 
result of all this was the so-called Demetrian War. 

Demetrios must have foreseen this result of his new 
Epirote alliance. so evidently a war with Aitolia suited his 
purpose. Given that his ultimate aim was to recover 
Corinth he perhaps welcomed the chance to strike at the 
expanding power of Aitolia, which increasingly threatened 
his route to the south. Only the general outlines of the war 
can be established. From Achaia Aratos opened hostilities 
with a fresh attack on Attica where Athens and Piraeus 
. were still Macedonian; an Athenian inscription dates the 
outbreak of the war to an archon year which is probably 
239/8 B.C. But when this attack failed Aratos began to 
harass the Peloponnesian tyrants, whose position was 
much weakened since Antigonos lost Corinth though the 
Argives remained loyal to the tyrant Aristippos. At some 


stage (the date is uncertain) Demetrios sent his general 
Bithys into the Peloponnese, where he defeated Aratos at a 
place called Phylakia; and somewhat later Demetrios him- 
self entered Boiotia and detached it from Aitolia. 

In the Peloponnese the Achaians were joined by 
Lydiades, who resigned his tyranny at Megalopolis in 235 
B.C. and brought this city into the League. The Aitolians 
meanwhile made no headway against Epirus and Akar- 
nania; but internal disaster overtook the Epirote royal 
house. Pyrrhos soon died and his brother Ptolemy perished 
on a campaign; soon Olympias also died and a surviving 
princess, Deidamia, Olympias’ great-niece, was murdered 
in sanctuary at Ambrakia (c. 233 B.C.). The monarchy 
was thus completely wiped out and a diminished Epirus 
bereft of Akarnania, Ambrakia and Amphilochia. was 
organized on federal lines like Aitolia. The fall of the 
monarchy ended the Macedonian alignment. Whatever 
Demetrios’ ambitions in Epirus they remained unrealized 
for reasons beyond his control. 

Soon, however, events in the west took a new turn. In 
231 B.C. the Aitolians, encouraged by the collapse of 
Epirus. tried to force Medeon in central Akarnania to join 
their League. Medeon asked Demetrios for help and he. 
unable to respond for reasons to be considered shortly. 
hired Agron, the king of the powerful Illyrian Ardiaioi. to 
relieve the city and attack the Aitolians — which he effec- 
tively did. Agron's success and subsequent death un- 
leashed a general plundering expedition. Illyrians under the 
loose control of his widow Teuta raided Elis and Messenia 
and in 230 B.C. took the new Epirote capital Phoenike by 
a trick, while another Illyrian leader, Skerdilaidas. seized 
Antigoneia. The Epirote League appealed to the Aitolians 
and Achaians, who sent help; but soon after its arrival the 
Illyrians retired to meet a Dardanian attack. making a 
truce with the Epirotes, who promptly reversed their policy 
and, by a treaty with Teuta, linked themselves once more 
with Macedonia: and Akarnania joined in. 

Demetrios, however. was too busy elsewhere to exploit 
this change in his fortunes. Like the Illyrians he was facing 
an attack by the Dardanians, who may themselves have 
been under pressure from tribes further north. and in 229 
B.C. after a defeat at their hands he died. Demetrios re- 
mains a shadowy figure who scarcely emerges as a person 
from the meagre sources of his reign. His death threw 
Macedonia into disarray; and his heir was an eight-year 
old boy. Philip, his son by Phthia, known also as Chryseis. 


ANTIGONOS III DOSON (229-221 B.C.) 


The crisis demanded a capable regent; and the choice of 
the Macedonians fell on Antigonos, the son of Demetrios 
the Fair. half-brother of Antigonos П. and so cousin of 
Demetrios II. He was made regent, perhaps with the title of 
strategos, but very soon assumed the full kingship. An- 
tigonos seems to have regarded himself as holding the 


throne as if in trust for Philip, for though he married Phthia 
he refrained from raising апу of their children, lest Philip's 
claims should be endangered. 

Antigonos' first task was to expel the Dardanians from 
the lower Axios valley. where he left them in control of 
Bylazora in Paionia. He then attacked the Aitolians who, 
after a rising in Thessaly, had annexed Phthiotic Achaia. 
Phthiotis. Thessaliotis and Hestiaiotis. After a victory An- 
tigonos made an agreement with them by which they kept 
Phthiotic Achaia. These campaigns were followed by a 
mutiny in the Macedonian army: perhaps morale was low 
after ten years of exhausting campaigning. Antigonos soon 
quelled the rising by appealing to his victories. Whether he 
also made popular concessions is not clear. But it is 
perhaps significant that we hear more of the Macedonians 
as a separate element in the state under Doson than in 
earlier reigns (see page 159). But if so, it was a concession 
without substance, for the mutiny left Antigonos stronger 
than before. In southern Greece. however. the Macedonian 
position had worsened. Boiotia wavered in allegiance 
(though the friends of Macedonia still had some power). 
Athens bought its independence from the Macedonian gar- 
rison (229/8 B.C.) becoming prudently neutral with 
Ptolemy as patron. and Achaia besides recovering Megara 
acquired Argos, Hermione and Phlious. where the tyrants 
saw the red light in the recession of Macedonian power: 
Aegina too joined the League. Only Euboia remained in 
Macedonian hands. 

For Antigonos there were however grounds for consola- 
tion and hope. The Achaian and Aitolian Leagues were 
still collaborating in spring 229 B.C. when Korkyra. at- 
tacked by Teuta’s Illyrians. called in their joint help; but 
the ships lost in the defeat of Paxos were Achaian and this 
proved to be the two Leagues’ last joint enterprise. The 
same year the Aitolians made over to Kleomenes III of 
Sparta four cities in eastern Arkadia which were in their 
confederacy: they were Tegea. Mantineia. Orchomenos 
and Kaphyai. and they furnished Sparta with a hostile 
salient extending into the heart of the Achaian League and 
separating Argos from Megalopolis. 

Kleomenes III had become king at Sparta in 235 B.C. 
Later events were soon to reveal him as heir to the 
revolutionary ideas of Agis IV. Aratos ally, whose 
idealistic attempt to recall Sparta to its traditional com- 
munal institutions and social organization had provoked 
his death. Kleomenes now sought to harness social revolu- 
tion to a programme of Spartan expansion. When he con- 
ceived this plan is not recorded. But the accession of 
Megalopolis in 235 B.C. had introduced into the Achaian 
League an anti-Spartan policy hitherto absent. and almost 
at once Lydiades had tried to involve Achaia in invading 
Laconia. In 229 B.C. Kleomenes seized the Athenaion. a 
frontier fortress in Belbinatis. The Achaians retaliated by 
declaring war (end of 229 B.C.). These events gave An- 
tigonos reason to hope that with Achaia cool towards 


Aitolia and openly hostile to Sparta sooner or later an op- 
portunity would arise for Macedonian intervention. He still 
id friends in several cities and even without Athens 


Euboia gave him an approach to the Isthmus. 

At this juncture Antigonos undertook an expedition 
which still puzzles historians. In spring 227 B.C.. after 
crushing the mutiny, he set sail for Karia in south-west 
Asia Minor and though he made no acquisitions there he 
established relations with several cities including Priene 
and in particular with a local ruler. Olympichos of Alinda. 
who was still a Macedonian agent under Philip V. This ex- 
pedition has been interpreted as anti-Ptolemaic: but An- 
tigonos had probably other aims. Karia had been a recent 
object of contention between Antiochos Hierax. Seleukos 
II's younger son, who ruled virtually as an independent 
king in Asia Minor, and Attalos I of Pergamon. Seeing 
Hierax expelled and a refugee in Thrace, Antigonos may 
have hoped to make acquisitions for himself either in 
collaboration with Attalos or at his expense. Such a policy 
of expansion into Asia would represent a return to the am- 
bitions of his great-grandfather Antigonos I and his 
grandfather Poliorketes. of which there is no trace under 
Gonatas and Demetrios II. In that way Doson would un- 
derline the legitimacy of his role as an Antigonid. But he 
may also have had his eves on the Cyclades where Egypt 
sull predominated. 

There is, however, no reason to relate this expedition to 
events in the Adriatic. There. shortly after the Achaian and 
Aitolian defeat off Paxos and the consequent annexation of 
Korkyra by Teuta’s lieutenant, Demetrios of Pharos. the 
Romans had undertaken a short. decisive campaign 
against Teuta in Illvrian waters (229 B.C.). This First Il- 
lvrian War left Rome with a loose hold on Korkyra. the 
Greek mainland cities of Apollonia and Dyrrachion and 
the territories of the Parthinoi and the Atintanoi which the 
territories of the Parthinoi and the Atintanoi, which extend- 
ed to the watershed between Illyria and western 
Macedonia. This gave Rome a military capability in the 
Balkan peninsula and so altered the balance of power. This 
is not to say that the Romans were alreadv envisaging ex- 
pansion further east. Their motives in the war had been 
defensive. to check Illyrian piracy: but with a skill that was 
by now second nature they settled matters in such a way as 
to leave them poised to deal expeditiously with whatever 
situation the future might bring. How this was seen at Pella 
we cannot tell. Antigonos’ Karian expedition might seem 
to indicate lack of concern with Illyria and the west: or. 
like the later Asian policy of Philip V. it could mean that 
the king was tentatively looking in new directions well 
away from his new and powerful neighbour. Which — if 
either — deduction is correct cannot easily be answered 
since the Karian expedition was brief and has been scantily 
reported. A Macedonian naval victory by an "Antigonos' 


94. The well-known wall painting from the villa of Fannius 
Sinistor at Boscoreale. The figures have been interpreted as the 
гога! family of Macedonia — Antigonos Gonatas and his mother 
Phila — listening to the teaching of the philosopher Menedemos 
(not shown in the picture). Naples, Museo Nazionale. 
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could be an episode in this expedition; but this battle and 
the identity of ‘Antigonos’ in fact remain a mystery. 

By autumn 227 B.C. Doson was back in Macedonia. 
where events in Greece soon claimed his attention. Follow- 
ing the Achaian declaration of war on Sparta (229 B.C.) 
fighting was at first on a small scale: on the one side 
Aratos and on the other Kleomenes' opponents, grouped 
around the ephors. tried to damp down hostilities. But in 
227 B.C. Aratos was defeated with heavy losses at Mt. 
Lykeion and then went on to recover Mantineia and 
besiege Orchomenos: soon afterwards in a skirmish at 
Laodikeia near Megalopolis the ex-tyrant Lydiades was 
killed. At this point the whole situation was transformed by 
Kleomenes. who. in a carefully planned coup d'état, 
assassinated the ephors and exiled twenty-four political op- 
ponents. What purported to be the Lykourgan constitution 
was restored. Lydiades' death had raised an outcry against 
Aratos. who was accused of withholding support. But he 
weathered the storm and in winter 227/6 B.C. took the 
bold step of making a clandestine approach to Antigonos 
through a Megalopolitan embassy acting nominally on 
behalf of that city, which stood to lose most from 
Kleomenes' aggression and was well placed, because of 
personal ties going back to Philip II, to negotiate at Pella. 
Whether Aratos already envisaged a full-scale Macedonian 
alliance or merely sought to forestall any compact with 
Kleomenes is uncertain. Antigonos' reply was favourable: 
but discussion of the conditions on which any later and 
more far-reaching arrangements might be based was left to 
future negotiations. Meanwhile Antigonos promised 
Megapolis limited help and the League consented to this. 
The indication of Doson’s attitude greatly encouraged 
Aratos, who now had a promise of support on which to fall 
back in the last resort. For the king the Achaian approach 
opened up the possibility of recovering Corinth, the main 
aim of Macedonian policy in Greece since 243 B.C. 
Meanwhile sometime between 228 and winter 227/6 B.C. 
Achaia had made agreements with Boiotia and eastern 
Phokis (which was now independent of Aitolia). 

During the next two years almost everything went in 
Kleomenes’ favour. Soon much of the territory of the 
Achaian League was in his hands, and faced with the 
possibility that the League might completely disintegrate 
Aratos now approached Antigonos once more and this 
time detailed conditions were put forward: to Aratos' son 
who went as envoy the king indicated that he would require 
hostages and the ceding of Acrocorinth. These terms were 
accepted at an Achaian meeting held probably in spring 
224 B.C., and Antigonos was invited to march south. 

For the man who had seized Acrocorinth in 243 B.C. its 
surrender was a bitter pill to swallow and an obstacle at 
which the Achaians might well have jibbed. But Corinth 
held many supporters of Kleomenes who called him in, 
thus making it easier for the League to cede the citadel 
(which was still Achaian) to Antigonos. Aratos had 
already lost the support of Ptolemy, who had transferred 
his subsidies to Kleomenes and established friendly rela- 
tions with Aitolia. Antigonos had been uncommonly for- 
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tunate. The Achaian approach had given him his dearest 
wish. and that by a voluntary act of cession. which allowed 
him to recover Corinth while fighting alongside the 
Achaians against Kleomenes, whose social programme 
and ambition made him suspect. Antigonos was waiting at 
the ready and once the word was given he marched south. 
passing through Euboia to avoid any clash with Aitolia at 
Thermopylai. He was held up for a time at the Isthmus. but 
the timely return of Argos to the Achaian fold forced 
Kleomenes to abandon Corinth and the Isthmus line. An- 
tigonos was now free to initiate a project which looked 
forward to the future. 

In autumn 224 B.C. a new organization was set up at 
Aigion to unite various peoples of Greece under Macedo- 
nian leadership; the king was appointed president. 
Hegemon. The Symmachia clearly signified a return to the 
policy of Philip II and Antigonos I. But Doson's alliance. 
unlike theirs, was based. not on city-states. poleis, but on 
confederations, ethne, and so took account of the growth 
in importance of federal institutions. The original members 
were the Achaians. Macedonians. Thessalians. Epirotes. 
Akarnanians, Boiotians, Phokians. Euboians and possibly 
Opuntian Lokrians. The Council (or svnedrion) of the 
Symmachy could be summoned by the president and had 
the responsibility for peace and war and matters of sup- 
plies and membership. There was no treasury however and 
all decisions had to be ratified by the member states. The 
Symmachy was thus a compromise between Greek ideas 
of autonomy and the Macedonian concept of a controlled 
Greece; it excluded any resumption by Doson of Gonatas 
system of tyrants. That Rome featured in Doson's calcula- 
tions is unlikely. It is true that about this time Antigonos 
was joined by Demetrios of Pharos. who was to fight 
alongside him at Sellasia (222 B.C.). In 229 B.C. the 
Romans had assigned to Demetrios a buffer state to the 
north of the Roman zone іп Шупа. but his marriage to 
Triteuta, the mother of the infant heir Pinnes. after Teuta's 
death, and his expansion south of Lissos and into the 
territory of the Atintanoi, while the Romans were occupied 
with the Gauls in north Italy. had made havoc of the settle- 
ment after the First Illyrian War. To Antigonos. Demetrios 
was a useful ally against Aitolia. For though the Sym- 
machy was originally directed against Kleomenes of 
Sparta, the list of members reveals its political threat to the 
Aitolian League, which it hemmed in on all sides. How far 
Aratos had a hand in the planning of the Symmachy, 
which could thus so well serve Achaian ends. is unknown. 

To crush Kleomenes required two more campaigns. 
Late in the winter of 223/2 B.C. he destroyed Megalopolis 
and ravaged the Argolid; but Antigonos forced him back 
into Lakonia and placed Macedonian garrisons in Heraia 
and Orchomenos. In summer 222 B.C. the Macedonian 
army met and defeated Kleomenes at Sellasia in northern 
Lakonia and he fled to Egypt, leaving Sparta to receive a 
conqueror. Before the battle Antigonos had persuaded 
Ptolemy III to suspend his subsidies to Kleomenes. Shortly 
afterwards Antigonos was summoned north by the news of 
an Illyrian invasion of Macedonia. probably by Darda- 
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THE ANTIGONIDS 


95. The Antigonid dynasty is linked to the fortunes of the 
Macedonian kingdom during the Hellenistic period. Its members 
succeeded, thanks to their outstanding military and diplomatic 
talents and their shrewd policies, in maintaining the Macedo- 


nians or tribes akin to them. He defeated the invaders but 
his exertions brought on a haemorrhage; the following 
summer (221 B.C.) he died. leaving the throne to Philip V. 
the son of Demetrios II, who though only seventeen, suc- 
ceeded unopposed. In his eight-year reign Antigonos III 
had shown remarkable skill, first in tiding over the dis- 
asters which faced him on his accession and then in seizing 
the opportunities afforded by Kleomenes’ rise and the 
collapse of Achaia to restore the Macedonian position in 
southern Greece and set up a new political framework to 
guarantee this for the future. One of his last acts was to 
send Philip on a visit to the Peloponnese with instructions 
to attach himself particularly to Aratos. 


nian throne as a first-rate power amongst the Hellenistic 
kingdoms, in dominating the political stage of the Balkan penin- 
sula and also in constituting perhaps the most serious obstacle 
to Roman expansion in the eastern Mediterranean. 


PHILIP V (221-179 B.C.) 


Philip’s accession in 221 B.C. coincided with other 
changes in the major Hellenistic kingdoms. In late summer 
223 B.C. Antiochos III succeeded Seleukos III. and in 
February 221 B.C. Ptolemy IV ascended the throne in 
Egypt. Also in 221 B.C. Hannibal took over the Carthagi- 
nian armies in Spain from his murdered predecessor 
Hasdrubal. Within the lifetime of these four men the affairs 
of the western and eastern halves of the Mediterranean 
world were to become inextricably involved, and that 
largelv through the actions of Philip V. But more im- 
mediately Philip was implicated in a war with the Aitolians. 


foreshadowed in the creation of the Symmachy but 
precipitated by Aitolian aggression in the Peloponnese. 

This conflict. known as the War of the Allies since it in- 
volved the members of the new Symmachy. began with 
Aitolian raids directed towards drawing Sparta. Elis and 
Messenia into a coalition against Achaia. In 220 B.C. an 
Aitolian force crossed the Corinthian Gulf. penetrated the 
Peloponnese and defeated Aratos at Kaphyai. Since 
Taurion. the Macedonian commissioner at Corinth. had 
given the Achaians help. the affair clearly concerned 
Macedonia: and though Philip sent mild warnings to 
Aitolia the rash seizure of a Macedonian ship by Aitolian 
pirates off Kvthera compelled his intervention. A further 
factor was the disquieting news of an Aitolian alliance with 
Skerdilaidas. the Illvrian dvnast. And so in summer 220 
B.C. Philip summoned the Council of the Svmmachy to 
Corinth and there a programme of war-aims was put 
forward: the allies pledged themselves to liberate all lands 
and cities annexed bv Aitolia since Antigonos III's acces- 
sion and to expel the Aitolians from Delphi. 

The War of the Allies lasted three vears. It was fought 
on several fronts. since the Aitolians joined Sparta and Elis 
in attacking the territories of the Achaian League. but also 
raided Thessaly and even southern Macedonia. Its 
savagerv was partlv due to its social aspects. Kleomenes 
being still remembered and the supporters of social revolu- 
tion tending to align themselves with Aitolia and Sparta. 
For a time Philip was reluctant to go far from his own con- 
fines. The winning of Skerdilaidas and the agreement bet- 
ween Taurion and Demetrios of Pharos show his anxiety 
not to have hostile neighbours on his western frontiers. 
Also in winter 220/19 B.C. Philip took steps to secure his 
northern bounds against the Dardanians. In 219 B.C. he 
operated in north-west Greece. where after a long siege he 
took Ambrakos and gave it to the Epirotes. refusing to be 
diverted bv an Aitolian raid into Macedonia. Then. advan- 
cing slowly south. he seized and fortified Oiniadai. 
Throughout this summer his eve was undoubtedly on II- 
lvria where. after Demetrios had violated the terms im- 
posed on Teuta by sailing south of Lissos. the Romans had 
sent a punitive expedition. which captured Dimale (east of 
Apollonia) and expelled Demetrios from his island home of 
Pharos. Demetrios. seeking refuge. joined Philip at Aktion 
on his way south to Oiniadai. He had fought at Sellasia 
and had collaborated with Taurion the previous vear. His 
arrival at Philip's court was an event which was to prove of 
considerable importance later. but for the moment was of 
no great significance. A Roman request to Philip for his 
surrender was however ignored. 

While Philip campaigned in the north-west. bent it would 
seem on opening up a western coast route through the 
friendly territories of Epirus. western Ambrakia and Akar- 
nania. the Achaians had been reduced to desperation by at- 
tacks from Aitolia. Sparta and Elis. In winter 219/18 B.C 
Philip therefore carried out an unexpected campaign in the 
Peloponnese which in its disregard of the season and in its 
speec | planning recalled the methods of his namesake 
in western Arkadia. southern Elis and 


Triphvlia were all seized: and Philip followed up these 
gains with an expedition in northern Elis. The following 
spring he assembled a fleet consisting of old Macedonian 
and Achaian ships to attack Kephallenia and so interrupt 
communications between Aitolia and her allies in the 
Peloponnese. This. the first instance of Macedonian naval 
activity since the Karian expedition of 227 B.C. is impor- 
tant as a pointer to later events. and though explicable 
within the context of the Aitolian war it probably reflects 
Demetrios growing influence. 

The campaigns of 219 and winter 219/18 B.C. formed 
the background for a political struggle at Philip's court. 
Antigonos III on his death had left guardians for Philip 
and these. in particular Apelles. Leontios. the captain of 
the peltasts. and Megaleas. the secretary of state. were 
strongly opposed to Aratos who was seeking to bend 
Philips policy to benefit Achaia: whereas they saw the 
Svmmachy as an instrument for achieving the political and 
financial aggrandisement of Macedonia. Philip was young 
and impressionable. but as he matured he found the in- 
fluence of these men oppressive and in the summer of 218 
B.C. he exploited an incident at court involving Aratos to 
destroy the whole group on charges of treason: Apelles 
and Leontios were executed. Megaleas committed suicide. 
and the way was now open for new influences. in particular 
that of Demetrios. 

The same summer (218 B.C.) was distinguished by two 
remarkable campaigns in which Philip penetrated to the 
heart of Aitolia and ravaged the religious centre at Ther- 
mon and then within a fortnight appeared at Sparta to 
pillage the Lakonian plain. These achievements brought 
plunder but did nothing substantial towards deciding the 
war. In 217 B.C.. however. he made two gains of direct 
benefit to Macedonia. Bv his capture of Bylazora he con- 
solidated his hold on Paionia. while that of Phthiotic 
Thebes was a step towards the recoverv of Phthiotic 
Achaia. which Doson had left in Акоһап hands. 
Meanwhile the war dragged on. despite the attempts of 
various neutral powers — Rhodes. Chios and Ptolemy IV 
— to effect a settlement. By now Philip too was in- 
creasingly anxious to end it. The turning point came in 
summer 217 B.C. when Philip. who was evidently well in- 
formed about the war between Hannibal and Rome. learnt 
of the Roman disaster at lake Trasimene (June 217 B.C.). 
He showed the message to Demetrios and he. with the loss 
of his kingdom in mind. urged Philip to end the Aitolian 
war and turn his eyes west. According to Polybios 
Demetrios spoke of invading Italy and even of world domi- 
nion. This can be ignored as hvperbole or flatterv: the solid 
reality behind it was a concern with the Illyrian coast. 
where Philip might well exploit the Roman catastrophe to 
his own (and Demetrios’) advantage. At Naupaktos peace 
was made on the basis of the status quo (autumn 217 
B.C.): the ambitious claims of the allies were conveniently 
forgotten. In the four vears since his accession Philip had 
become the decisive force in the Balkan peninsula. master 
in his own house. in full control of the armv and already a 
brilliant strategist. Outside Greece he was president of a 


confederacy which included most of the cities of Crete. He 
had extended his frontiers in Paionia and Thessaly and oc- 
cupied Zakynthos; further south Macedonian garrisons 
under a Macedonian epimeletes held Triphylia. Yet his 
many benefactions at this time led Polybios to describe him 
as ‘the darling of Greece’. This picture was bound to 
change. however, as his new ambitions involved him (and 
his allies) in the Mediterranean conflict between Rome and 
Carthage. 

In 217 B.C. Philip successfully recovered parts of 
Pelagonia and Dassaretia from Skerdilaidas. who had 
deserted to Aitolia and annexed these frontier areas. That 
he also took steps to strengthen his southern borders is 
revealed in a letter which he wrote in September 217 B.C. 
to the authorities in Larisa in northern Thessaly. urging 
them to supplement the citizen body from resident aliens. 
In spring 216 B.C. he sailed with a newly built fleet of one 
hundred light galleys (/emboi) capable of transporting 
troops round Cape Malea into the Ionian Sea: but while off 
the mouth of the Aoos he learnt of the approach of a 
Roman squadron. panicked and returned full speed to 
Macedonia — unaware that Skerdilaidas had asked for help 
and that the arrival of the few ships involved was thus for- 
tuitous. In the summer of 215 B.C. his emissary in Italy 
swore a treaty with Hannibal. The terms. preserved in 
Polybios. indicate clearly both that the initiative came from 
Phillip and that he merely sought to ensure that in any set- 
tlement with Rome Hannibal would include a clause to 
guarantee Macedonian immunity from attack. The 
Romans were also to relinquish control of Korkyra. 
Apollonia, Epidamnos. Pharos. Dimale. and the territory 
of the Parthinoi and the Atintanoi and to return to 
Demetrios those of his friends who were in the hands of the 
Romans. Philip in return was to give Hannibal such help as 
might subsequently be agreed. It is clear that whatever 
Philips earlier dreams for action in Italy — and for these 
we have only Polybios' assertions — he had now no aims 
bevond the elimination of Roman influence from the 
Adriatic and its eastern shore. Without a Macedonian vic- 
tory the treaty meant nothing: but meanwhile the Romans. 
who had captured Philip's first emissary and so knew the 
terms of the treaty. now regarded Philip as their enemy. 
The First Macedonian War had begun. and a Roman 
squadron was stationed at Taras and later at Brundisium. 
to keep an eye on Macedonia. Meanwhile in August 215 
B.C. Philip sent a second letter to Larisa reinforcing his re- 
quest that the citizen body be replenished and adding an 
exaggerated account of how the Romans had increased 
their numbers by manumissions and the sending out of 
colonies. 

During the next three years (214-12 B.C.) Philip con- 
tinued to campaign in Illyria. In 214 B.C. he attacked 
Apollonia and Orikos with a fleet of one hundred and 
twenty lemboi: the expedition was to coincide with an at- 
tack by Hannibal on Taras. But the Roman commander. 
M. Valerus Laevinus, sailed over from Brundisium. 
recovered Orikos and trapped Philip in the river Aoos. He 
was forced to burn his fleet and retreat overland. As a 


result he changed his strategy and in 213 and 212 B.C. he 
advanced by land, seizing towns in Dassaretis and among 
the Atintanoi and Parthinoi (including Dimale) until finally 
he reached the coast at Lissos. which he captured: he had 
now an Adriatic port on which to base his /emboi. These 
years saw a deterioration in Philip's relations with Achaia: 
in 215 B.C. he exacerbated social conflicts in Messene in 
the hope of seizing and garrisoning the city. and was only 
deterred by Aratos' strong opposition. Later. Demetrios of 
Pharos died in an unsuccessful attempt on the town and in 
214 B.C. Philip again attacked Messenia. ravaging its 
territory and driving the country into the arms of Aitolia. 

Upon Philip's seizing Lissos. Laevinus approached the 
Aitolians and in 211 B.C. an agreement was made, by 
which they undertook to attack Philip on land while the 
Romans gave naval help. All lands captured between 
Aitolia and Korkyra (and Akarnania) were to go to 
Aitolia, but the booty was to belong to the Romans. States 
taken by force were to join the Aitolian League. Any booty 
taken by both parties together was to be shared. Neither 
side was to make a separate peace and there was to be 
provision for Sparta. Elis. Pergamon. Skerdilaidas and his 
son Pleuratos. and perhaps Messenia to become allies. The 
effect of this treaty was to involve the whole of Greece in 
what was in effect a renewal of the War of the Allies. It 
compelled Philip to campaign on behalf of his allies in the 
Peloponnese to the detriment of his interests in Illyria. 

In 211 B.C. the Aitolians opened hostilities with a raid 
on Thessaly before joining Laevinus in an attack on 
Zakynthos and Oiniadai in Akarnania. But Philip decided 
to close his own back door before going south — a 
traditional Macedonian policy — and so. after a blow 
against Orikos and Apollonia. he marched through 
Pelagonia. Lynkestis and Bottiaia to Tempe. which he gar- 
risoned before swooping north again into Thrace to seize 
Iamphorynna. The next summer (210 B.C.) he pressed 
south down the coast road along the Pagasian Gulf from 
Phthiotic Thebes towards Thermopylai. His special aim 
was to open up the route to southern Greece. Meanwhile 
Laevinus and the Aitolians captured Antikyra in Phokis: 
the brutal enslavement of its population was a foretaste of 
Roman methods of warfare. The same summer Sparta 
joined the Roman alliance. 

Throughout 209 and 208 B.C. Philips unceasing and 
brilliant warfare on his allies’ behalf did much to restore his 
good repute in Greece. We need not pursue the details. In 
the Peloponnese or from a base in central Greece he 
awaited and countered every move made by the enemy. 
Pressure grew with the arrival in Greek waters of Attalos 
of Pergamon. to whom the Aitolians had sold Aegina 
(made over to them by the Romans) as a naval base: but in 
summer 208 B.C. an attack by Prousias of Bithynia forced 
Attalos to return to home waters and Philip was once more 
free to take the offensive. It is noteworthy. however. that in 
both years he had to interrupt his fighting in Greece in or- 
der to deal with barbarian invasions of Macedonia. by Il- 
lvrians around lake Lychnitis in 209 B.C. and by Darda- 
nians in 208 B.C. 


96-97. The Tomb of Lyson and Kallikles between Beroia and 
Edessa contains notable wall paintings. The ashes of the dead 


Already the Aitolians were tiring and willing to listen to 
approaches made by neutral powers. Egypt. Rhodes. 
Chios and Athens. to end the war. In 207 B.C. Philip 
bought the support of Amynander of Athamania and in- 
vaded Aitolia through his territory. once again ravaging 
Thermon. The Aitolians were also depressed bv the 
decisive defeat at Mantineia the same summer of their 
Spartan ally at the hands of an Achaian army (reorganized 
by the young general Philopoemen): the Spartan king 
Machanidas was killed. An appeal to Rome brought no 
help and in 206 B.C. the Aitolians. despite the terms of 
their agreement with Laevinus. made a separate treaty with 
Philip. probably based on the status quo. They thus surren- 
dered all claim to most of Thessaly: and if. as seems possi- 
ble. Philip promised to make over to them Phthiotic 
Thebes. Echinos. Larisa Kremaste and Pharsalos. he never 
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were placed in two rows of niches. Their names were painted 
above the recesses, those of their wives or descendants below. 


kept his word. The Romans. taken by surprise. tried to per- 
suade the Aitolians to resume hostilities. but when this at- 
tempt failed they themselves responded to an Epirote ap- 
peal and at Phoinike in 205 B.C. they made peace. Philip 
agreed to surrender the Parthinoi with the towns of 
Dimale. Bargullum and Eugenium (the site of the two latter 
is unknown), but kept the Atintanoi and probably the area 
of the Ardiaioi to the north of Atintanis. Rome kept 
Dvrrachion. Apollonia and Orikos. which provided a 
bridgehead on the eastern shore of the Adriatic. The peace 
included all belligerents and left the Romans free from the 
eastern entanglement into which Philip's treaty with Han- 
nibal had thrust them: thev could now concentrate on 
defeating Hannibal. Macedonia emerged from the war with 
few gains but unexpectedly little damage: but although the 
Symmachy was still theoretically intact. its rnembers had 
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The wall paintings depict Macedonian weapons; shields with 
typical Macedonian emblems, helmets, swords, greaves and two 
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suffered too much as allies of Macedonia for it to serve 
Philip any longer as a means of controlling Greece. 
With the peace Philip did not lose interest in Illyria. 
There is some evidence that he made gains there, though 
where exactly these were is not known. His new ambitions, 
however, lay elsewhere. Late in 205 B.C. Antiochos III 
had returned from a triumphant expedition in the east with 
the title of Great King, and it seemed certain that he would 
seek to restore Seleucid power in Asia Minor and reverse 
the verdict of Raphia, where in 217 B.C. Ptolemy IV's 
decisive victory had thwarted his attack on Koile-Syria. 
Thrace was a likely object of Seleucid ambitions and there 
Philips interests were involved. His next moves were 
therefore in part defensive; but he also had ancestral in- 
terests in Asia Minor where recently Antigonos III had 
been active. To advance in Thrace or the Aegean Philip 
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trophies. The tomb is usually dated to the last quarter of the 2nd 
century B.C. 


needed a fleet — not just /emboi; and for that he required 
money. So, not without Antigonid precedent, he turned to 
the pirates, supporting those of Crete, where piracy was 
endemic, against Rhodes, and using one Dikairchos to raid 
the Troad and Cyclades on his behalf. In all this Rhodes. 
the policing power, was an obstacle and Philip even sent a 
certain Herakleides to burn the Rhodian dockyards, while 
he himself was innocently campaigning against the Darda- 
nians in Thrace. 

In summer 204 B.C. Ptolemy IV died, leaving a six- 
year-old son as heir. Since Raphia, troubles in upper 
Egypt, consequent economic difficulties, and the growing 
power of the native population had weakened Egypt 
abroad; and in 203 B.C. Sosibios, as guardian of the boy- 
king, tried to arrange a marriage alliance for him with a 
daughter of Philip, so as to counter the power of Antiochos 
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who was already advancing in Asia Minor. Philip however 
had other ideas. In winter 203 B.C. he approached An- 
tiochos with a proposal to share out Ptolemy's posses- 
sions: Antiochos was to have Koile-Svria and Phoenicia. 
Philip Капа and Samos. Polybios’ statement that Philip 
was also to have Egypt cannot however be correct. 

In 202 B.C. Antiochos launched his attack on Koele- 
Syria and was master of it by 200 B.C. Philip at first held 
off Egyptian possessions. In 202 B.C. he seized 
Lvsimacheia. Chalcedon and Kios. all Aitolian allies. and 
also Perinthos. ignoring neutral appeals: and in 201 B.C. 
he sailed with a fleet into the Aegean. seized the Cyclades 
and the Ptolemaic base at Samos and became involved in 
war with Attalos of Pergamon. After an indecisive sea- 
battle off Chios he invaded Pergamon and later. after a 
further sea-battle at Lade. he attacked Karia. with 
collaboration from Antiochos' governor Zeuxis and set up 
a Macedonian province there. A joint Rhodian and 
Pergamene fleet succeeded. however. in trapping him in the 
bay of Bargvlia throughout the winter of 201/200 B.C. and 
he escaped only in spring 200 B.C. 

Meanwhile information about the Syro-Macedonian 
pact had leaked out and had been reported at Rome by 
Rhodian and Pergamene envoys. probably in an ex- 
aggerated form. The Roman government welcomed the op- 
portunity to act against Philip. though it rejected an 
Aitolian appeal for help — perhaps in order to distance it- 
self from the former alliance. which had brought so much 
destruction to Greece. Roman motives in embarking on a 
fresh war with Philip have long been controversial. But re- 
cent discussion. in emphasizing Roman alarm at the 
revival of Macedonian naval power and the apparently 
sinister compact with Antiochos. has perhaps paid insuf- 
ficient attention to the general character and organization 
of the Roman state. in which glory derived from military 
achievement was a mainspring of individual and senatorial 
political action. and where war. not peace. was the normal 
condition of life. Probably the Senate had taken it for 
granted that in due course they would deal with Philip. The 
situation in 201 B.C. provided the occasion and a plausible 
pretext — the wrongs done to friendly Greek states. 

In 200 B.C. Philip’s troops ravaged Attica in order to 
satisfy an Akarnanian grievance against the Athenians. 
Roman envoys and Attalos were both in Athens at the 


time and the former presented his general with an ul- = 
THE MACEDONIAN KINGDOM 


98. The rapid increase of Macedonian power during the two last AMD TRECSTAPES OF MAIREAD (Cole 
decades of the third century B.C. under the rule of the ambitious ON THE EVE OF THE SECOND 
Antigonid king Philip V could not but provoke disquiet in Rome MACEDONIAN WAR (C.200 B.C.) 

at a time when her eastern policy was developing. In particular, 
the success of Philip in creating considerable naval strength, and 
his initiative in concluding a secret agreement with the Seleucid 
king Antiochos III aiming at the partition of the Ptolemaic 


the Macedonian kingdom and the possessions 
of the Antigonids 


pe | the Seleucid kingdom and the Seleucid possessions 


possessions in the Aegean, Koile Svria and Palestine, was regar- ' the kingdom of Pergamon and the Attalid possessions 

ded by Rome and the rival Hellenistic states as a serious threat 

to the balance of power in the eastern Mediterranean. The map ы 

shows the area under Macedonian domination and influence on —7 states within the sphere of the political influence of Philip V 


the eve of the Second Macedonian War. 
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timatum, while Athens declared war on Macedonia. Philip 
however resumed his advance towards the Hellespont and, 
while sending Philokles to ravage Attica yet again, he him- 
self took Maroneia, Ainos and a number of other towns, 
many Egyptian, around the Straits. When the Roman en- 
voys produced a further ultimatum, they found him besieg- 
ing Abydos. Here M. Aemilius Lepidus delivered an of- 
ficial declaration of war after presenting the following 
demands: Philip was to make war on no Greek states: he 
was to refrain from touching Ptolemy’s possessions and to 
submit the question of wrongs done to Attalos and Rhodes 
to an impartial tribunal. Rejecting these requirements 
Philip returned to winter in Macedonia, having first taken 
Abydos; by this time a Roman army had landed in Illyria. 
Whatever the motives behind the Roman action, Philip was 
clearly guilty of a serious miscalculation. His brutal and 
aggressive campaign had alienated Greek feeling; and his 
compact with Antiochos had gained him nothing and had 
played into the hands of those at Rome whose fear or am- 
bition led them to seek a war against him. He had evidently 
been misled by the Roman inaction during the previous 
war, when Rome’s main concern was Hannibal, to suppose 
that the Senate was not in earnest this time; it was a fatal 
error. 

The Second Macedonian War was to last for three 
years. For Philip it was a defensive war fought not to gain 
new territory but to hold on to what he possessed. In it he 
showed the same ruthless vigour as in the former war. In 
autumn 200 B.C. the Romans campaigned west of Pindos 
and Philip again ravaged Athens. In 199 B.C. the Roman 
army invaded western Macedonia plundering Lynkestis, 
Eordaia and Orestis, while Roman and Rhodian ships 
operated in the Aegean against such islands as were held 
by the Macedonians. Meanwhile steps were taken by the 
Romans to secure new allies. Baton, the Dardanian leader, 
Pleuratos of Skodra and Amynander of Athamania all 
joined Rome, and Philip had to meet a Dardanian inva- 
sion. The Aitolians, perhaps chary since their recent rebuff, 
at first hesitated, but in autumn 199 B.C. they too joined 
the Romans and invaded Thessaly. In 198 B.C. Philip took 
the initiative by occupying the Aoos pass near modern 
Tepeleni, probably to deter the consul from invading 
Macedonia through the Tsangon Pass (thus exposing his 
communications). But the new Roman consul T. 
Quinctius. Flamininus, at a conference on the Aoos 
demanded a complete withdrawal from Greece. These 


99. Tetradrachm of Philip V depicting the head of the king. Dur- 
ing his long reign he frequently came into collision with Rome 
and her expansionist policy. Athens, Numismatic Museum. 


100. Gold stater bearing the head of T. Quinctius Flamininus, 
victor against Philip at Kynoskephalai. The proclamation of the 
freedom of the Greek cities undermined the basis of the attempts 
of the Macedonian kingdom to withstand Roman expansion. 
Athens, Numismatic Museum. 


terms proved unacceptable to Philip but shortly afterwards 
the consul forced the pass by a ruse, and Philip had to 
retreat into Thessaly, where many cities closed their gates 
against him, and thence to Macedonia. The Romans now 
entered Thessaly, anticipated by Aitolian and Athamanian 
raids. In autumn the Achaians, despite Argive opposition. 
voted to join Rome; and soon afterwards with the fall of 
Elateia, Flamininus gained control of the whole of central 
Greece. 

In November 198 B.C. a peace conference was held in 
Lokris and Philip was granted a two months’ truce to send 
envoys to Rome. This truce was largely a device of 
Flamininus to provide a possible basis for a settlement in 
the event of his being replaced as consul. When his com- 
mand was renewed his supporters at Rome ensured that 
Philip’s envoys were dismissed on the grounds that they 
were not empowered to make a firm statement about 
Philip’s garrisons in Greece. 

In June 197 B.C. the war was brought to an end with 
Philips defeat at Kynoskephalai near Pharsalos in 
Thessaly. He was granted a truce and the following winter 
the Senate ratified peace on the terms proposed at the con- 
ference in Lokris. Philip was now limited to Macedonia; 
and a senatorial decree conveyed to Greece in 196 B.C. by 
ten Commissioners required him to surrender his navy but 
for five ships and one large warship and to pay an indem- 
nity of one thousand talents, half at once and the rest in ten 
annual instalments. The Commissioners also com- 
municated to the Greeks Roman decisions covering the 
general settlement; and the theatrical announcement of the 
policy of a free Greece at the Isthmian Games of 196 B.C. 
was designed to bring glory to Flamininus. For Philip the 
war had been disastrous. Thessaly was now divided among 
a group of independent and hostile leagues, he had lost all 
territory west of the Great Lakes and east of Abdera and 
also his possessions in Karia and the Aegean as well as his 
navy. But meanwhile his rival and recent ally Antiochos 
was advancing in the direction of Thrace; if he clashed 
with Rome a policy of collaboration with his late enemy 
might bring Philip some advantage. 

The next eight years (196-88 B.C.) centred on such 
collaboration. They were to bring limited gains and leave 
Philip resentful and dissatisfied; but he had no effective 
alternative. The events of 195 B.C. gave him his first 
chance. In that year Flamininus carried out a campaign 
against Nabis of Sparta on behalf of Achaia and in order 
to prove that the declaration of freedom for the Greek 
cities meant something. Philip had a private grudge against 
Nabis. In winter 198/7 B.C. he had made over Argos to 
him, since he could no longer garrison it; Nabis had accep- 
ted the town and then promptly joined the Romans. Now 
in 195 B.C. Philip sent fifteen hundred men as a contribu- 
tion to the allied cause. In 194 B.C. the Romans evacuated 
Greece: and the following winter Macedonian envoys at 
Rome were encouraged to entertain hopes of recovering 
Magnesia and Demetrias as well as the return of Philip’s 
son Demetrios (who was a hostage at Rome since the 
peace) and the remission of his indemnity in return for 


loyalty to Rome. For already the Romans had their eyes 
on Antiochos. 

The recent war against Philip had left the Aitolians with 
a grievance; and between 196 and 192 B.C. they kept up a 
constant anti-Roman propaganda inside Greece which 
culminated in 192 B.C. in an invitation to Antiochos to 
come over and ‘liberate Greece’, an invitation which An- 
tiochos with a folly comparable to that of Philip in 200 
B.C. accepted. In October 192 B.C. he crossed to Pteleon 
at the entrance to the Pagasian Gulf and quickly occupied 
Demetrias, which the Aitolians had recently seized. They 
had hoped to form a coalition with Sparta and Macedonia; 
but when Nabis was murdered by an Aitolian the Spartans 
rejected the plan. In late winter 192/1 B.C. Philip met the 
Roman commander, M. Baebius, in Dassaretia to concert 
action; any hesitation had been dissipated by the Aitolian 
seizure of Demetrias and the action of a pretender. Philip 
of Megalopolis, who had attached himself to Antiochos 
and. in the misguided hope of currying favour in 
Macedonia. had tactlessly carried out the burial of the 
Macedonian dead at Kynoskephalai. Baebius agreed that 
Philip might keep any possessions he won from Aitolia and 
her allies. 

The results, however, were disappointing. Defeated at 
Thermopylai by the Romans in April 191 B.C. Antiochos 
fled to Asia; and in July the Aitolians were granted a short 
armistice which limited Philip's acquisitions though he suc- 
ceeded in annexing Athamania. Later in 191 B.C., he 
recovered the Pagasian coast road together with Dolopia, 
Aperantia, Perrhaibia and Demetrias, before a further 
Aitolian truce put an end to his advance. In winter 191 
B.C. Philip sent further envoys to Rome and this time they 
brought back Demetrios and a promise to remit the 
balance of the indemnity: the Romans were anxious to en- 
sure Philips collaboration in their march through 
Macedonia and Thrace to the Hellespont. This was 
forthcoming; supplies of corn were laid in, rivers bridged. 
roads repaired and the advance went forward without a 
hitch. Philip now had his payments remitted. But his 
loyalty brought him little else, for early in 189 B.C. 
Amynandros got back Athamania and the Aitolians 
Amphilochia and Aperantia; and further east the Roman 
commander laid down boundaries which excluded Philip 
from Ainos and Maroneia. Complaints at Rome brought 
no response: with Antiochos and the Aitolians both 
defeated — the former at Magnesia in the winter of 190/89 
B.C. the latter in the summer of 189 B.C. — the Romans 
had no more need of Philip; though when the proconsul 
Cn. Manlius Vulso took no steps to ensure Philip's help 
during his march back through Thrace in the autumn of 
188 B.C. he lost many men and most of his plunder. This 
too did nothing to increase Philip's popularity at Rome. In 
fact the reward of his collaboration had been meagre: he 
now controlled Magnesia with Demetrias. part of the 
Mallian coast road and several towns in Perrhaibia and 
western Thessaly; but the Thessalian League now began to 
take the place of Aitolia as Philip's chief enemy in Greece. 

Philip's last eight years (187-79 B.C.) were devoted to 


consolidation. Roman tradition claimed that he was plan- 
ning a war of revenge and that it was this war that his son 
Perseus was eventually to fight. It would be truer to say 
that his experiences during the war with Antiochos had 
taught Philip that the Romans gave only limited rewards 
for lovaltv and that in the long run he could expect further 
trouble. Against that dav he decided to build up as strong a 
kingdom as he could. with special care for his northern 
frontiers and for his relations with the peoples who lived 
beyond them. 

In 187 B.C. he took the initiative by moving the road so 
as to establish a shaky title to Maroneia and he seized both 
that citv and Ainos. where he was able to exploit internal 
differences between pro-Macedonian and pro-Pergamene 
factions: this move could be interpreted as a rounding-otT 
of his eastern frontiers. but it no doubt took on a different 
complexion at Rome. Philip also went ahead with the inter- 
nal consolidation of his kingdom (see page 164): this policy 
involved steps to increase revenue. new issues of coinage. 
the encouragement of large famihes and the importation of 
Thracian settlers. Further. an inscription from Amphipolis 
throws light on the discipline of Philips army which mav 
indicate that this too fell within the scope of his reorganiza- 
tion and consolidation at this time. In 183 B.C.. following 
complaints from many of Philip's neighbours. the Romans 
sent out a commission. whose members sitting in Tempe. 
listened to the long and complicated charges brought 
against the king by the Thessalians. Perrhaibians and 
Athamanians and to his angrv answers: their final decision 
was that Macedonia should be restricted to its "ancient 
boundaries — whatever they might be. In fact Philip con- 
tinued to hold Demetrias. much of Magnesia and Dolopia 
and parts of Phthiotic Achaia. After a further conference 
held at Thessalonike on the Thracian towns. about which 
the Romans were especially concerned. Philip was ordered 
to evacuate both Ainos and Maroneia. His response to this 
decision was to massacre his political opponents in 
Maroneia and to leave his garrisons occupying both towns. 
In 184 B.C. a further Roman embassy gave instruction 
that those allegedly responsible for the massacre should be 
sent to Rome for questioning: Philip had one excused but 
then (his enemies alleged) had the other poisoned on the 
way to Rome. 

Between 184 and 179 B.C. Philip directed his main at- 
tention to his northern frontiers. where he went ahead with 
plans to encourage the Bastarnai. a Germanic people. to 
move west and attack his old enemies. the Dardanians: in 
this way he probably hoped to substitute for the latter a 
friendly people which would also be a source of mer- 
cenaries. Polybios’ assertion that he was planning an at- 
tack on Italy reflects Roman alarm and propaganda 
against Philip. At the same time the king began negotiating 
with the Skordiskoi. another people living north of the 
Danube. and offered a marriage-alliance to a Thracian 
£ leres, perhaps the successor of Amadokos. against 

| ad campaigned in 184 В.С. on behalf of 
'3 B.C. Philip led an expedition against the 
and the Dentheletai in Thrace. gar- 


risoning Philippoupolis and founding a new city. Perseis. in 
the Axios valley near Stoboi. These operations were linked 
to the population exchange (see below) bv which Philip 
sought to consolidate Macedonia. They aroused hostility in 
the more Hellenized cities and may connect with a con- 
spiracy involving several eminent nobles. including Samos. 
the son of Chrvsogonos. The hostile tradition emphasizes 
Philips increasing use of terror. 

In 181 B.C. Philip made an expedition into northern 
Thrace. in the course of which he led his army to the top of 
Mt. Haimos — perhaps in this case Mt. Vitosha near Sofia. 
The mountain was alleged (quite falselv) to furnish a view 
embracing the Adriauc. the Alps. the Black Sea and the 
Danube: but Philip's real purpose in ascending this moun- 
tain is obscure and certainlv nothing was achieved. About 
the same time a conflict between his heir Perseus and his 
vounger son Demetrios came to a head. By representing 
favours as concessions to Demetrios (who had spent some 
time as a hostage at Rome) the Romans created the im- 
pression that they were grooming him as Philip's suc- 
cessor. In 180 B.C.. after a series of quarrels. Perseus per- 
suaded Philip to execute Demetrios as a traitor. Subse- 
quentlv Philip is said to have repented and to have turned 
against Perseus. In the winter of 180/79 B.C. he turned in 
his distress to a nephew of Antigonos Doson. named An- 
ügonos the son of Echecratos. who encouraged the view 
that Demetrios was innocent and whom Philip now began 
commending to the leading citizens as his successor in Per- 
seus place. However in 179 B.C. Philip died. and Perseus 
succeeded without serious challenge: Antigonos the son of 
Echecratos was put to death. The same vear the Bastarnai 
moved south following the arrangement with Philip: but on 
the news of his death the invasion degenerated into a point- 
less migration which soon came to nothing. 


PERSEUS (179-168 B.C.) 


Perseus opened his reign with the successful repulse of 
an invasion by a Thracian chieftain. from the tribe of the 
Sapaioi. named Abroupolis. who got as far as Amphipolis: 
he may have been encouraged in this attack by Eumenes of 
Pergamon. But Perseus’ next move signified a return to a 
more Hellenic policy than that of Philip's last decade. Не 
issued an amnesty recalling exiles. releasing prisoners and 
cancelling debts. and promulgated this with notices at the 
main panhellenic sanctuaries. In addition he recovered 
control in some wav of the Amphiktyonic Council. 
Amphiktvonic decrees recorded on inscriptions dated to 
184 and 182 B.C. speak of freedom and democracy and of 
"bad kings who plot against the Greeks’ — in a manner im- 
possible had Philip been sitting as a member of the bodv 
which passed them. But in 178 B.C. another inscription 
records the presence of members from various Aitolian- 
controlled states. the king of Macedonia (Perseus) and the 
Magnesians (who were dominated by Macedonia): these 
three groups together control twelve votes and so form a 
majority on the Council of twenty-three. 


Perseus also tried to improve relations with other 
Hellenistic states. Probably in 177 B.C. he married 
Laodike, the daughter of Seleukos IV. who sent her to 
Pella with a Rhodian escort (since he was forbidden to sail 
with his own ships into the Aegean by his treaty with 
Rome). This alliance renewed an old friendship with the 
Seleucid house and united two kings with a common 
enemy. Eumenes of Pergamon — who was also a danger to 
Rhodian ships passing through the Hellespont. But this 
alliance came to nothing when Seleukos was murdered in 
175 B.C., perhaps with the connivance of Eumenes, who 
helped Seleukos' brother Antiochos IV, to succeed him. 

Perseus’ policy of renewing his links with the Seleucid 
dynasty in Asia and currying favour in the cities of Greece 
did not go unnoticed at Rome, but the Senate took no im- 
mediate steps to counter this. In 174 B.C. Perseus invaded 
Dolopia. which was in revolt, and reduced it; and following 
upon this campaign he proceeded to a demonstration of 
strength at Delphi followed by a disciplined march back to 
Macedonia through Phthiotic Achaia and Thessaly. It was 
later alleged by Eumenes that the purpose of this march 
was to win over the worst elements in the cities. It was also 
alleged that Perseus had intervened to exacerbate social 
conflicts in Aitolia. Furthermore he made an alliance with 
Boiotia; two Thebans sent to Rome to object seem never to 
have arrived. By the winter of 173/2 B.C. some Romans 
already favoured war: but the Senate took no action 
beyond sending an embassy to Macedonia. Pergamon, 
Kappadokia, Rhodes and the kings of Syria and Egypt: it 
seemed likely that the two latter states were on the verge of 
going to war. About the same time Perseus sent help to 
Byzantion against the Thracians. The situation was tense 
and in these circumstances the visit of Eumenes of 
Pergamon to Rome in the winter of 173/2 B.C. was 
perhaps decisive. Eumenes gave a full and comprehensive 
report. painting everything in the blackest colours. On his 
way home he decided to visit Delphi. and on the road bet- 
ween Kirrha and Delphi he was struck by rocks from 
above. Few doubted that Perseus was behind this attack. 
In autumn 172 B.C. a Roman embassy toured Greece and 
Q. Marcius Philippus. who led it. granted Perseus a truce 
(though there was as yet no war) in order that he might 
send envoys to Rome. But this was little more than a ruse 
to give the Romans the winter in which to complete their 
preparations. Early in 171 B.C. the Romans declared war 
on Perseus. The accusations that he had attacked Rome's 
alles and was preparing war on Rome herself were both 
false. Perseus” fault was to have attempted to pursue an in- 
dependent policy and this the Romans would not tolerate. 

The Third Macedonian War lasted four years — 
probably far longer than the Romans had envisaged. In 
171 B.C. the king had some success against the Romans in 
` north Thessaly, where he won a battle at Kallinikos; but 
his offer of peace terms was refused. In 170 B.C. one area 
in Epirus (chiefly the Molossis) threw in its lot with Perseus 
and it now became an urgent matter for the Romans to 
secure Greek support. The next year (169 B.C.) the consul 
Q. Marcius Philippus conducted an offensive through the 
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101. Restoration drawing of the monument of Lucius Aemilius 
Paullus erected at Delphi after the battle of Pydna. The Roman 
general made use of the same base prepared by his defeated 
rival to erect a gold statue of himself. The relief frieze depicts 
the battle between Macedonian and Roman cavalry. B 
Theodore Homolle. 
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massif of Mt. Olvmpos which compelled Perseus to 
withdraw his forces northwards from Tempe: but the 
problem of communications and the maintaining of sup- 
plies caused Marcius to fall back on Phila to the south of 
Herakleion. Meanwhile Perseus had been working hard to 
gain allies. In 170/69 B.C. he approached Genthios. the 
son of Pleuratos of Skodra. for an alliance but. according 
to the sources. he missed his opportunity of securing this 
through an avaricious reluctance to pay the Illyrian the 
sum he asked. Eventually Genthios did join Perseus but by 
then it was too late and he was crushed in 168 B.C. The 
Rhodians were unfortunate in adopting an attitude of 
neutrality: and. when their envoys sent to Rome with an 
offer to mediate were brought before the Senate at the very 
time that the news arrived of Perseus’ final defeat. the posi- 
uon of the city became exceedingly delicate. Even Eumenes 
lost the goodwill of the Senate bv his hesitations. Perhaps 
he now seemed too powerful and the Senate welcomed an 
opportunity to take him down. None of these various 
moves and hesitations had. however. a substantial effect on 
the outcome of the war. 

In 168 B.C. the new consul. L. Aemilius Paullus. acted 
with decision. Soon after taking over the command he sent 
a detachment over Mt. Olvmpos. thus compelling Perseus 
to withdraw to a position near Pydna in southern 
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Macedonia. Here on June 22 he was decisivelv defeated by 
the Romans and his army annihilated. A single battle thus 
destroved the kingdom of Macedonia. Perseus fled. first to 
Pella and then to Samothrace. where he was taken 
prisoner. and the Roman army occupied the country and 
Pella. the capital. Later Perseus was brought to Italy. 
where he died five vears later in captivity at Alba Fucens. 

The Antigonid monarchy had thus come to an end: but 
the Romans were not yet ready to create a province in its 
place. The Macedonian arrangements were experimental 
and showed little understanding of historic lovalties. 
Though thev left the people better off materiallv. thev 
failed to recognize the Macedonian attachment to the 
monarchy and the sense of belonging to a nation with a 
great past. The rising of Andriskos was to reveal the depth 
of this feeling and was to lead to a different and final settle- 
ment. 


POLITICAL SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


We have now followed the political fortunes of 
Macedonia from its rise to dominance in. Greece under 
Phihp II to the extinguishing of the monarchy by the 
Romans after Pvdna. The two intervening centuries saw 
great changes occur both in the social and economic condi- 
uons of the kingdom and in the cultural level of its people: 
but during the same period there were few institutional 
changes. The traditional monarchy continued to provide 
the stable nucleus of the state and there is no evidence that. 
as an institution. it was ever under anv serious threat. 
Whereas in the neighbouring state of Epirus the death of 
Pvrrhos was soon followed by a swing to republicanism 
and the extinction of the roval house. the devotion of the 
Macedonians to their kings remained unshaken. For this 
there were two obvious reasons. In the first place Philip П 
and Alexander the Great had identified the monarchy with 
Macedonian success and greatness: henceforth to be a 
Macedonian was to wear a badge of superiority anywhere 
in Greece or the Middle East. Secondly. for at least a cen- 
tury after Alexander monarchy was the most prevalent 
form of political organization outside the city-states of 
Greece proper. After his son. Demetrios Poliorketes. had 
defeated Ptolemv's fleet off Cvpriote Salamis in 306 An- 
tigonos Monophtalmos styled himself king: and when 
Cassander. like Seleukos and Lysimachos. decided to 
follow his example. the ghost of Alexander's universal em- 
pire was finallv laid to rest. In its place there now stood a 
eroup of major kingdoms. and monarchy was henceforth 
the appropriate and preferred political institution for any 
state with pretensions to importance and was to remain so 
until the Hellenistic kingdoms fell one by one before the 
legions of the Roman republic. 

Within Macedonia under both the Argead and the An- 


tigonid dynasties the people continued to exercise certain 
traditional. though limited powers. perhaps similar in scope 
to those attested for the neighbouring people of the Molos- 
sians who. like the Macedonians. are referred to as a 
koinon, or commonalty. Among their prerogatives may 
have been the right to appoint the king by acclamation and 
to act as judge in cases of high treason as indeed Curtius 
informs us. In practice. however. circumstances were such. 
especially during the fifty years following the death of 
Alexander. that the formal rights of the Macedonian people 
were more often exercised by the army. a part of the army. 
or such citizen body as was available on the spot where 
decisive events were taking place. It was moreover clearly 
expedient that in the arrangements following Alexander's 
death at Babylon the leading generals took the precaution 
of consulting the army and ensuring its support for what 
they proposed to do in relation to the succession. Similarly 
inside Macedonia itself. in the years following Cassander's 
death. various rival contestants for the throne depended for 
their success on the support of the troops. and this being so 
to obtain the acclamation of the army was an obvious act 
of realism quite apart from any constitutional right that the 
army or people may have possessed. According to 
Diodoros. Demetrios Poliorketes was hailed king by the 
people in 293 B.C.: but for kings who ruled outside these 
troubled times evidence is rather scanty. Philip II is record- 
ed as having been urged to take over the throne by the peo- 
ple. which may be a reference to an assembly. but could 
equally well indicate a spontaneous and informal rising: 
and Alexander was already king when he harangued the 
people and won their enthusiastic support. A century later 
Antigonos Doson is reported by Plutarch to have been 
placed on the throne by the leading Macedonians: and 
there seems little doubt that in practice it was the support 
of these leading Macedonians that any new heir to the 
throne would make it his business to secure. That their 
choice was subsequently validated by the formal decision 
of an assembly or of the army is possible but nowhere 
clearly recorded; nor has any decree emanating from a 
national Macedonian assembly survived. It is known that 
the army took an oath of allegiance to the new king: 
whether the king responded with similar oath. as was the 
case among the Molossians. is not certain. though indeed it 
is possible. 

The role of the Macedonians as an element in the state is 
however attested epigraphically. They figure in a treaty 
made by Antigonos III with the Cretan city of Eleutherna. 
and on a Delian dedication by ‘king Antigonos. son of king 
Demetrios, and the Macedonians and the allies’ to 
celebrate the defeat of Sparta at Sellasia (222 B.C.): they 
are also mentioned along with the Greek allies in the treaty 
of 215 B.C. between Philip V and Hannibal. Philip V is 
honoured on an inscription at Delos by the ‘corporate 
body of the Macedonians’. the Koivov Maxedd6vov: а 
dedication to the Great Gods on Samothrace is made on 
his behalf by the Macedonians: and. as we shall see short- 
ly. ‘the Macedonians’ as well as certain regional groupings 
issued coins towards the end of Philip V's reign. The 


Macedonians seem also to have appointed representatives 
(proxenoi) in other cities (this is attested for Thebes in the 
time of Philip II) and to have made payments to the 
Delphic Amphiktyony. Nevertheless. in terms of power 
and capacity to restrict the actions of the king all this ad- 
ded up to very little. Once acclaimed. a king of Macedonia 
reigned autocratically with few limitations beyond the need 
to carry the people with him. 

On this the evidence is unequivocal. Inscriptions show 
that Macedonian treaties — the one mentioned above is ex- 
ceptional — were normally made in the name of the king 
alone. The contemporary historian Polybios nowhere even 
hints that the Antigonid kings felt themselves to be con- 
strained by any rival authority within the state: and though 
Macedonians continued. as a matter of tradition. to ad- 
dress their kings with a frankness that was alien to the at- 
mosphere of the other Hellenistic monarchies. and never 
(unlike the cities both inside and outside Macedonia) made 
them the object of ruler-cult. that did not alter the fact that 
throughout the period we are considering for all practical 
purposes the king was the state. 

The acceptance of monarchy and powers exercised by 
the monarch did not in themselves guarantee stability. 
From the accession of Alexander in 336 B.C. down to 276 
B.C.. when Antigonos Gonatas established himself on the 
throne. Macedonia was ruled by an absent king. by 
regents. and by a rapid succession of rival dynasts: and at 
the end of those years there was virtual anarchy. stability 
returning only with the rule of the Antigonid dynasty. 
which was to last for rather more than a century. When 
eventually the Antigonids were dislodged by the Romans 
the Macedonian people still saw its monarchy as the force 
that knit them together. and two decades later the preten- 
der Andriskos could command a following and a loyalty 
which evoked the amazement and incomprehension of the 
Greek Polybios. 

Though its political power was small. nevertheless the 
Macedonian people. especially as represented through the 
army. furnished the basic support for the king's policy and 
the kingdom's strength. For Philip II. at the outset of this 
period. the army was all-important as an instrument of ex- 
pansion and equally as a force binding together a realm 
hitherto liable to fall apart. From congeries of weak and in- 
effective ad hoc levies he converted it into a national citizen 
army. efficiently organized. raised regionally yet quickly 
learning to surmount regional prejudices and to act as a 
united force. The distinction between the cantons of upper 
Macedonia. which were mostly without the advantage of 
urban centres. and lower Macedonia with its Greek or 
Hellenized cities still persisted: but Philips programme of 
almost unbroken military activity tended — and may have 
been in part designed — to reduce its significance. 

It was mainly around the army that Philip assembled his 
court: and here too he employed a variety of methods to 
knit the country together and to reduce opposition. The 
Hetairoi, the Companions who made up his immediate en- 
tourage. included rich landowners drawn from all parts of 
the kingdom. including the cantons of the hill country. but 


also new men who flocked to Macedonia from all over 
Greece. In either case they were the king's men. chosen by 
him and owing loyalty to him personally. Writing as a con- 
temporary of Philip, Theopompos roundly abuses the 
Hetairoi as being a set of brutal and debauched adven- 
turers: but Polybios, who was more sympathetic towards 
Philip. applauds them for their energy and daring. There 
can be no doubt that Philip profited greatly from attracting 
men of character and ability from outside Macedonia who 
by their influence could both contribute to the Greek ele- 
ment at court and serve as a counter-weight to the native 
nobility. Though potentially dangerous. the latter were held 
in check by being kept in close proximity to the king. Their 
sons were brought up at court as royal pages. themselves 
schooled in loyalty and. in a sense. acting as hostages for 
the lovalty of their fathers. 

The king's Companions continued to be an important 
element in Alexander's mobile court and in the organiza- 
tion and structure of his empire. They did not survive its 
break-up under that name. But the Friends. Dido1. who 
form a Council of State in most of the Hellenistic 
kingdoms. including Antigonid Macedonia, are their coun- 
terpart. The Friends were personal to the king; his suc- 
cessor need not retain them. Apelles. Megaleas and Leon- 
tios. whom Antigonos III had left as his guardians. were all 
ruthlessly destroyed within a vear or two by the young 
Philip V and that without any recourse to the traditional 
popular assembly. Others took their place. more obedient 
to the king's will: and Philip also made use of a succession 
of advisers drawn from various outside states — Aratos the 
Achaian. Demetrios the Illyrian. Herakleides of Tarentum 
— whose role recalls that of the Greek Hetairoi at the court 
of Philip II. 

From among the Friends came the personnel to fill the 
major administrative posts. The most important of these 
were the Secretary of State (6 êri tod ypauuateiov) and 
the Captain of the Bodyguard (6 êri tic Өєралгіос̧): 
another was the Captain of the Peltasts. a body of infantry 
perhaps the equivalent of Alexander's hypaspists. Other in- 
stitutions which helped to make up the court are paralleled 
elsewhere and are derived from those of the court of Philip 
П and Alexander: they are the royal pages (Васіллкої 
xaiógc). sons of nobles and other men of high family (as we 
saw above) and themselves future Friends and officers, and 
соутрофох. boys coming from the same social group who 
had been chosen to be brought up as the ‘foster brothers’ of 
the royal princes. There was also a Treasurer 
(6noavpopvAus) and Bodyguards (соратофолакес). a 
group of officers attached to the court and employed by 
the king on special. confidential duties: for example. when 
Perseus lost his nerve at the approach of the Roman army 
near Mt. Olympos he is said to have despatched a 
bodyguard to burn his dockvards. 

During the two centuries which we are now considering 
Macedonia experienced a considerable growth in urbaniza- 
tion. Under Philip II virtually the only cities were those 
situated in lower Macedonia — and of course the coastal 
Greek cities such as Amphipolis and Pydna. which Philip 
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gradually absorbed into his kingdom. The highlands of up- 
per Macedonia were divided into cantons still governed by 
their own independent princes —  Elimiotis. Orestis. 
Lvnkestis. Eordaia and Pelagonia — and contained no 
cities except Alkomenai and Philips new foundation at 
Herakleia in Lynkestis. A man coming from upper 
Macedonia was a citizen of his particular canton and 
called himself. for example. Maxed@v “EAtui@tn¢: when. 
later on, a few cities sprang up in these areas, if he 
belonged to one of these he would add its name. e.g. ёк 
IIvOgiov. At the time of Philip II most Macedonian cities 
were little more than market towns. Arrian, in his account 
of Alexander's Indian campaigns. gives a list of the ships 
captains in Alexander's Indus fleet and this reveals the fact 
that by 326 B.C. and so probably under Philip II as well. 
since it is unlikely that Alexander carried out substantial 
changes in the organization of Macedonia — lower 
Macedonia was divided into communities consisting each 
of a city with its territory: and the Greek cities were in- 
tegrated into that pattern, for several of the Macedonians 
mentioned in Arrian's list are described as coming from 
Amphipolis. A man whose home was in lower Macedonia 
identified himself bv naming his city. e.g. Maxed@v ёк 
Tlé.An¢. a Macedonian from Pella. Several of Alexander's 
trierarchs from Amphipolis were in fact Greeks hailing 
from outside Macedonia. for instance the Cretan Nearchos 
and Androsthenes of Samos, and it is likelv that they had 
acquired its citizenship by being granted land and taking 
up residence within the territory of Amphipolis. 

Under Alexander's successors cities multiplied. Cassan- 
der was responsible for two important foundations. both 
probably in 316 B.C. Thessalonike. a ѕупоесіѕт of several 
small towns at the head of the Thermaic Gulf. he named 
after his wife. and Kassandreia. which incorporated the 
cities of Pallene. including Poteidaia. after himself. Though 
Macedonian foundations. these new cities had large Greek 
populations and at Kassandreia the Greek element 
probably predominated. Though the available evidence 
about these — and about other cities in lower Macedonia — 
comes from the Antigonid period. what it tells us concern- 
ing their organization was no doubt true from the time of 
their foundation. It is perhaps a sign of growing unity and 
national consciousness within Macedonia that men from 
all the cities. whatever their origins. call themselves 
Macedonians — with the one unexplained exception of 
Kassandreia: and the Kassandreians too clearly included 
themselves within the kingdom. since a decree of that city. 
dating from 242 B.C. and conferring freedom from plunder 
(asylia) on the Asklepeion at Kos. mentions the goodwill 
of Kos towards "king Antigonos (sc. Gonatas). the city of 
Kassandreia and all the rest of the Macedonians. 

Outwardly the cities display the structure and institu- 
tions of a democratic Greek state. There is a council 
(boule) at Kassandreia and both a council and an assembly 
(ekklesia) at Thessalonike. Philippi and Amphipolis each 
had an assembly, and it is likely that all. including the older 
Macedonian cities proper. like Pella and Aigai. had both 
institutions. Like Greek cities elsewhere. those of 


Macedonia were divided into tribes and demes, e.g. the 
tribes Antigonis, Dionysias and Asklepias and the demes 
Bukephaleia and Kekropis at Thessalonike. Much of our 
information on this subject derives from four decrees 
granting asylia to the Asklepeion at Kos in 242 B.C. from 
Philippi, Kassandreia, Pella and Amphipolis. These men- 
tion generals (strategoi), guardians of the law 
(nomophylakes) and a treasurer (tamias) at Philippi, 
priests and archons at Amphipolis, and priests and tamiai 
at Pella. 

The cities of Macedonia cultivated an active exchange of 
embassies and honorific grants of proxenia with other 
cities throughout the Greek world, voting honorary decrees 
and outwardly behaving like independent city-states. But 
the reality was different. In fact, they were wholly under 
the control of the king. Thus, a letter (Oıdypauua) written 
by Philip V to his representative in Thessalonike, An- 
dronikos, guarantees the revenues of the temple of Serapis 
against sequestration by the municipal authorities, who 
may not touch them without the consent of the royal 
epistates and judges (dikastai). Epistatai — Andronikos 
will be one — were royal officers stationed in the main 
cies of Macedonia and in other areas of the king's 
possessions. The names of several are known from 
Amphipolis and at Thessalonike Sopatros was a sub- 
epistates (Отєтїст@тт\с). The Archippos to whom Philip V 
wrote about a grant of land to a tetrarch Nicanor in an 
otherwise unknown city of Greia was probably also an 
epistates. 

These officers — and others like Harpalos, the dioiketes 
at Beroia, to whom Demetrios II sent instructions about 
various moneys in 248/7 B.C. (this was before his acces- 
sion) — ensured that no important decisions were taken 
without the royal consent. In the Koan inscriptions men- 
tioned above Kassandreia, Philippi and Amphipolis 
specifically refer to the king’s wishes, and it is clear that 
they could not have granted asylia without his consent. But 
within these limitations, which were common to most 
Greek cities controlled by Hellenistic kings, those of 
Macedonia enjoyed local autonomy. They had their own 
funds (hence the tamiai) and they could confer a local 
citizenship. This is clear from Philip V’s letter to Archippos 
(see above), in which the previous owner of the land to be 
assigned to Nicanor — he has the good Macedonian name 
of Korrhagos, son of Perdikkas — is described as ‘one of 
the metics in Greia’; evidently he was a Macedonian from 
some other city or canton exercising ‘resident alien’ rights 
in Greia, and in this respect enjoying a status similar to 
that of aliens from Ainos mentioned in an inscription of 
187 B.C. as resident in Amphipolis. Towards the end of 
Philip V’s reign some cities were granted a hithero un- 
precedented right to issue coinage. This need not imply any 
relaxation of royal control; it will be considered below 
when we come to examine the social and economic aspects 
of this period. 

For their security all Macedonian kings from Philip II to 
Perseus felt obliged to control some areas outside 
Macedonia. In particular Greece was a region of constant 


concern. From the early fifth century onwards it represents 
both an object of cultural aspiration and a political and 
military threat. After the expansion under Philip II control 
of Greece was essential to Macedonian safety; and various 
methods were devised to achieve this. A strong, indepen- 
dent Thessaly was always a menace to Macedonia, and 
from 353 B.C. (or 352 B.C.), when he was elected archon 
of the Thessalian League, Philip II never relaxed his grip 
on this area (to which he soon added the outlying regions 
of Perrhaibia and Magnesia and later Phthiotic Achaia). In 
344 B.C. he reorganized the League under four tetrarchs 
(an ancient title) with the strongly developed cities as basic 
units within each of the four tetrarchies. The details are 
controversial, but as archon Philip retained the main power 
in his hands. From then until the Roman victory in 197 
B.C. Thessaly remained under the kings of Macedonia, 
theoretically as heads of the Thessalian League (which 
gave them the Thessalian vote in the Delphic 
Amphiktyony) though in fact they treated Thessaly as if it 
were part of Macedonia. Following his seizure of the 
throne in 249 B.C. Demetrios I set up a new capital, 
Demetrias, in Magnesia (in Thessaly) near the ancient city 
of Pagasai. Demetrias developed into an important 
cosmopolitan port, frequented and inhabited by men from 
as far afield as Asia Minor, Syria, Phoenicia and Sicily; its 
royal garrison kept it firmly under Macedonian control, 
and though Philip V lost it after Kynoskephalai (197 B.C.), 
he recovered it in 191 B.C. and it remained Macedonian 
until the end of the monarchy. 

Further south Philip II was concerned to neutralize 
Greece and enlist its support for his projected war against 
Persia. The instrument he devised was the Hellenic League 
with a synod of representatives from the constituent cities 
and ethnic groups, to serve as a standing committee with 
himself as leader (hegemon). This League guaranteed 
stability in the Greek cities and it underwrote a common 
peace. It was as hegemon of the League that Philip planned 
to invade Persia and Alexander did so. But once on the 
throne of Persia Alexander lost interest in the panhellenic 
aspect of his enterprise; consequently the Hellenic League 
lost its raison d’étre and it did not outlast the Lamian War. 
Demetrios I and Antigonos I tried to revive it in 302 B.C 
as a means of winning Macedonia from Cassander. But 
both Demetrios and his father supplemented it with a gar- 
rison at Corinth, and this was to become a vital element in 
the scheme of control exercised by the Antigonid dynasty 
in Greece. Philip V described the three Macedonian gar- 
risons in Demetrias, Chalkis and Corinth as the ‘fetters of 
Greece’; and it was by the combination of this system of 
garrisons — supplemented for many years by similar gar- 
risons in Athens and the Piraeus — and the support of a 
group of tyrants well-disposed towards Macedonia in the 
cities of the Peloponnese that Antigonos Gonatas main- 
tained his control over southern Greece and denied it to 
any rival dynasty. As governor of Corinth his half-brother 
Krateros was virtually an independent viceroy, and the 
revolt of his son Alexander after his father’s death dealt a 
severe blow to Macedonian power in the Peloponnese. In 


245 B.C. Antigonos recovered Corinth, but lost it to 
Aratos of Sicyon in 243 B.C. and the Macedonian position 
was reestablished in southern Greece only when Antigonos 
Doson was called in by Aratos to save the Achaian League 
from Kleomenes II] of Sparta, and once more garrisoned 
the Acrocorinth. Antigonos, as we saw above. also revived 
the Hellenic League with ethnic leagues as its units: and it 
was through this League that Philip involved many of the 
Greek states in war against Rome. Thus for over a century 
and a half the institutions employed by Macedonia in its 
relations with Greece were characterized by experiment 
and opportunism: the object throughout was to control 
and neutralize. not to annex. 

The northern and western frontiers presented different 
problems. There Macedonia was under constant threat 
from Thracians. Dardanians and Illyrians from the wilder 
parts of the Balkans and poor defences could lead to com- 
plete disaster. as all but happened under Ptolemy 
Keraunos. These dangers were mainly dealt with as they 
arose or by the use of preemptive strikes. as under Philip 
Il. He established a military governorship of Thrace. 
probablv c. 34I B.C. following his colonization of the cen- 
tral Hebros valley. and under Philip V the post was 
reestablished. this time to administer the coastal areas east 
of the Nestos. To the north the Dardanians seized Paionia 
from Demetrios II and there too. after its recovery. Philip 
V set up a regular command. to which both he and his suc- 
cessor Perseus appointed a member of the Paionian prin- 
cely family. This use of local princes recalls a similar prac- 
tice in the Seleucid kingdom and their employment by the 
Romans to control small mountainous provinces. Subject 
to the king of Macedonia's overriding power these native 
commanders exercised a virtually independent authority 
over an area stretching from the Illyrian border to the 
Nestos. a vast buffer zone shielding Macedonia — and so 
incidentally Greece as well. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The consolidation of Macedonia under Philip H. its role 
as a base for Alexander's vast career of conquest. and its 
transformation into a Hellenistic state under his immediate 
successors and later under the direction of the Antigonid 
dynasty presupposes a solid background of wealth and 
man-power: the creation of this was largely the handiwork 
of Philip И. There are of course few if any reliable statistics 
available. Any estimate of the population of Macedonia 
during this period must depend on controlled guesswork. 
One. that of Beloch. based on the recorded size of Macedo- 
nian armies. puts the total population at the time of Alex- 
ander at about half a million (including Chalkidike. 
Amphipolis and Philippi). It has also been calculated that 
Philip H's economic policy led to a growth of over 25% in 
the number of men available for military duties between 
334 B.C.. when perhaps fifty thousand Macedonians were 
mobilized in Europe and Asia together. and 323. when a 
comparable figure reaches around fifty-five thousand. 
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allowing for estimated casualties of fourteen thousand. a 
figure perhaps double a normal death rate. 

When every allowance has been made for the element of 
error in calculations such as these. it is clear that Philip II's 
reign saw a remarkable population explosion. This was 
made possible by his successful policy of military expan- 
sion. Although his armies were almost continually cam- 
paigning. Philip took care to protect Macedonian citizens 
from excessive burdens and demands. He kept his armies 
small and efficient and only once are they recorded as suf- 
fering heavy casualties. Individual Macedonians are un- 
likely to have been subject to an annual call-up. Further- 
more. Philip enriched both his Companion Cavalry and his 
soldiers generally with grants of land taken from the con- 
quered Greek coastal cities. The former are exemplified by 
the cavalry squadrons from the originally Greek cities of 
Anthemous and Apollonia in Chalkidike and by Macedo- 
nians who claim citizenship of Amphipolis and Pydna on 
the same grounds: and when Philip seized and razed 
Methone in 354 he divided the land among the Macedo- 
nians. Similarly the population of Philippi. his new founda- 
tion at the former mining centre of Krenides was swelled 
out with fresh. and presumably Macedonian. settlers. The 
conditions on which the king made these grants of land is 
not recorded: but lots seem to have been hereditary and 
alienable and to have been accompanied by an obligation 
to perform certain duties and pay taxes. Philip's services to 
the more outlying areas of the kingdom were perhaps even 
more striking. In a speech which Arrian puts into the 
mouth of Alexander — it is rhetorically elaborated. but not 
for that reason to be dismissed — Philip's transformation of 
the character of Macedonia is described in these words: 
‘Philip found vou vagabonds and helpless. most of vou 
clothed in sheepskins. pasturing a few sheep on the moun- 
tainsides and fighting for these. with ill success. against the 
Illyrians. Triballians and the Thracians on your borders. 
Philip gave you cloaks to wear in place of sheepskins. 
brought you down from the hills to the plains. made you 
doughty opponents of your neighbouring enemies. so that 
vou trusted now not so much to the natural strength of 
your villages as to your own courage. Nay. he made you 
into dwellers of cities and civilized you with good laws and 
customs. (Anabasis. vii. 9.2) 

This harangue describes a fundamental change in the 
pattern of life for the highlanders. From shepherds clad in 
skins they have become civilized farmers and town- 
dwellers. wearing decent woven garments and enjoying the 
benefits of law and order. This picture receives some con- 
firmation from the fact that Philip is known to have carried 
out other transfers of population on a large scale. and often 
ruthlessly. in order to further his military and political 
aims. especially in the vears around 346/5 B.C. after the 
peace with Athens. Macedonians were drafted to the fron- 
tiers and the gaps thus created in the cities were partly 
filled bv bringing in prisoners of war. Both in upper 
Macedonia and in the coastal plain measures were in- 
troduced to provide flood-control. drainage and deforesta- 
tion. New agricultural land was thus opened up for 


development. and the native peasantry was reinforced by 
Skythians. Thracians and Illyrians. Stockbreeding was en- 
couraged and we read of vineyards and orchards. and 
wheatfields, in the district between the Axios and the 
Strymon. all adding to the growing wealth of the country. 
But Philips movements of population also served a further 
end. They increased security at threatened points along the 
frontier and, by breaking up potential opposition groups 
within Macedonia, helped to unify it under the central con- 
trol of the king. These measures must have led to much tur- 
moil and caused some distress: but by and large the people 
were richer and the land more secure. and this is reflected 
in the greater number of children born and surviving. 
Both the economic and the military aspects of this 
programme depended very considerably on tapping the 
mineral wealth of Macedonia. The form and organization 
of the new army have been briefly described above (see 
page 112). Its maintenance was costly, especially since it 
was well supplied with the new artillery and assault 
machines devised by the Thessalian Polyidos (and later im- 
proved by his pupils Diades and Charias. who served un- 
der Alexander). In addition, partly to further his economic 
programme and partly for military ends Philip developed 
roads and bridged rivers and opened up a waterway to 
Pella, so as to convert it into a port. All this. though it no 
doubt brought returns in the form of trade, demanded a 
substantial outlay of wealth in the first instance. From 341 
B.C. onwards Philip exacted a tithe from the Thracians in 
the Hebros valley. but for most of his revenue he was for- 


103. Reconstruction drawing of the Macedonian phalanx, in 
whose success the sarissa played a large part. The sarissa was 
the long spear used by the Macedonian hoplites; those in the 


ced to depend on the mines under his control. Like Alexan- 
der I, Philip put great effort into developing these. The 
silver mines of  Damasteion somewhere іп the 
neighbourhood of lake Lychnitis (Ochrid). those of Mt. 
Pangaion near Amphipolis, and those of Philippi, were all 
intensively exploited: and according to Diodoros the gold- 
mines of Philippi were bringing in one thousand talents a 
year. The silver which Philip acquired from these opera- 
tions was minted at Pella from 359 B.C. onwards and later. 
from 357 or 356 B.C.. at Amphipolis: these issues were in- 
tended primarily to meet the cost of the army. Gold was 
perhaps less important. Philip did not coin gold before 346 
B.C. and most of the famous ‘philippi. to which the 
literary tradition attaches so much importance as the sub- 
stance of Philips bribery, are now thought to be 
posthumous. But besides the mines Macedonia also 
possessed vast potential wealth in the form of timber and 
the pitch which also came from the large forests. If Philip 
II made no attempt to develop a Macedonian navy and 
chose to depend primarily on the Greek cities for naval 
power. that was probably for want of skilled crews rather 
than of cash and raw materials. Additional wealth came, as 
we have seen. from the tithes which he imposed on the con- 
quered Thracians from 341 B.C. onwards. The colonies 
which he founded in the Hebros valley. though their main 
object was military, may also have had a role in the collec- 
tion of this tax. 

Alexanders expedition laid a heavy strain on the 
resources of Macedonia and especially on its manpower. 


first rank held it out in front of them, while those behind held it 
upright. The phalanx was the basic factor in the triumphs of the 
Macedonian army in Greece as in Asia. 
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At a single stroke half the men of military age were 
removed from their native land, many to die and many 
others never to return. Once the army was in Asia Alexan- 
der was able to finance his campaign from the enemy. He 
did indeed receive one body of reinforcements from 
Macedonia, but in return he sent a large quantity of 
precious metal from Susa to help Antipater finance the La- 
mian war. After his death the link between the army — 
shortly to become the armies — and Macedonia grew more 
and more tenuous, as the empire fell apart. Of those who 
had left Macedonia some made their way home and of 
these a few were outstandingly rich. One such veteran was 
the Karanos. of whose wealth Athenaios gives a perhaps 
exaggerated account in his description of a banquet of 
fabulous dimensions. at which the gifts of gold and silver 
taken away by the guests were large enough to be invested 
in houses. land and slaves. But such men will have formed 
a minority: and in the wars of Alexander's successors the 
land of Macedonia was devastated by the warring of rival 
factions and by a series of barbarian inroads which 
culminated in the Gaulish invasion of 279 B.C. In addition. 
any advantages that accrued from soldiers returning home 
enriched will have been more than cancelled out by the 
emigration of younger men to the new kingdoms of Syria 
and Egypt and to the Far East. especially in the first half- 
century following Alexander's death. It has been suggested 
that Antigonos II's cautious policy in Greece may indeed 
have sprung from his desire to give Macedonia an oppor- 
tunity to recuperate. Unfortunately detailed evidence con- 
cerning Macedonian manpower 1 lacking until the reign of 
Philip V: and some scholars, including Rostovtzeff. have 
interpreted the fact that Antigonos Gonatas issued an 
abundant, reliable, silver coinage as evidence that his reign 
was a time of Macedonian prosperity. There is however no 
firm proof nor is it very likely that these issues were made 
with commercial ends in view. nor may one safely draw 
general conclusions about the level of Macedonian trade 
from occasional records left by Macedonians on Delos. 
Antigonos Il's adoption of a naval policy directed against 
Egypt is perhaps some indication of his increased 
resources. But Macedonia never achieved the scale of 
wealth found in Egypt and some other Hellenistic states. 
In 168 B.C. the land tax brought in only two hundred 
talents a year. 

Under the last two kings the evidence is rather fuller. In 
addition to Polybios’ History and a large part of Livy 
derived from it there are several inscriptions which throw 
light on Macedonian administration. on the economic con- 
ditions of the country and especially on Philip V's 
patronage of lesser shrines such as those of Lindian 
Athena on Rhodes or Karian Zeus at Panamara. as well as 
the more famous international religious centres like Delos. 
where he established a special festival, the Philippeia, and 
built a Doric portico. A crown presented by the Delians to 


Philip tl; re his death may have been in recogni- 
tion of c made by him for the purchase of 
Macedonian | imber. Such patronage was a way 
of underl Macedonian claim to parity of status 
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with richer neighbours such as Syria. Egypt 
Pergamon. But it was costly to sustain, and a considerable 
burden when it had to be financed out of a treasury 
depleted by constant wars and, in particular. those against 
Rome. 

After the Second Macedonian War (200-197 B.C.). 
which stripped Philip of all his domains except Macedonia 
and saddled him with an indemnity of one thousand talents 
(see page 155). he therefore embarked on a deliberate 
policy of expanding his revenues. He increased the taxes 
levelled on agricultural produce and harbour dues. he sank 
new mines and reopened old. and with the proceeds he 
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issued large quantities of coins. It is against this 
background that one has to assess the new privileges ap- 
parently accorded to the cities and regions of Macedonia 
under Philip V and Perseus. 

For the first time in the history of the Antigonid dynasty 
coins were now issued by regional mints and by several 
Macedonian cities. If, as seems likely, the legend on a coin 
of Thessalonike is a reference to the thirty-fourth regnal 
year of Philip V, this coin was issued in 189/8 B.C., after 
the conclusion of the Roman war against Antiochos, in 
which Philip’s expectations of Roman concessions had 
been so decisively disappointed. Livy indeed describes 


104. The head and butt 
of the sarissa, a long 
wooden spear whose 
exact length has not yet 
been ascertained. The 
butt was used to thrust 
the sarissa into the 
ground. Thessalonike 
Archaeological 
Museum. 


105. Iron sword from 
Beroia. Golden figures 
of Nike (winged 
Victory) adorn the hilt. 
370-350 B.C. Beroia, 
Archaeological 
Museum. 


106. Helmet of the 
Macedonian type worn 
chiefly by the infantry 
in the Macedonian 
army. On the upper 
part is an inlaid 
decorative anthemion. It 
comes from Vitsa in 
Epirus. 4th century 
B.C. Ioannina, 
Archaeological 
Museum. 


Philips new economic measures. including his develop- 
ment of the mines, under the year 185 B.C.; but his ac- 
count implies that the policy had been initiated earlier. 
Whatever the precise date at which these measures began, 
it is clear that during the last decade of Philip V's reign, 
besides silver coinage from the royal mint, bronze was be- 
ing issued in the name of the Macedonians (at Amphipolis), 
of the Amphaxians (at Thessalonike), of the Bottiaians (at 
Pella). and of two Paionian peoples. the Doberes and the 
Paroreians (the location of these mints is uncertain). In ad- 
dition. the cities of Amphipolis. Thessalonike. Aphytis. 
Apollonia in Mygdonia, and Pella also issued coins in their 


own name. A plentiful coinage was a help to commerce 
and the districts and cities thus privileged may well have 
paid handsomely for these coining rights: but it is less easy 
to assess the political implications (if any) of this develop- 
ment. and the relationship (if any) between the regional 
groups represented on some of the coins. the 'Macedo- 
nians’ who appear on others. and the Macedonian koinon 
which made a dedication to Philip V on Delos (see page 
159). There is certainly no reason to believe that the con- 
cession to mint granted to local groups and cities implied 
any relaxation of royal supervision over local affairs of the 
centralized control exercised by the monarchy. Given time. 
these concessions might of course have led to others; but 
speculation along these lines is idle. since the Macedonian 
monarchy was only to last another twenty years. 

Perseus also coined on a large scale and built up sub- 
stantial financial reserves in his treasury. He continued to 
issue large quantities of silver coins. at first tetradrachms 
and later smaller denominations. The results were im- 
pressive. [n an estimate of Perseus’ economic and military 
situation made in 172 B.C. by his enemy Eumenes. the 
king of Pergamon. — it may be exaggerated — he is said to 
have possessed enough grain to feed an army of thirty 
thousand infantry and five thousand cavalry for ten years 
(without drawing on current harvests). enough money to 
hire ten thousand mercenaries for ten years (in addition to 
his Macedonian troops) together with the revenue from the 
royal mines. arms for three armies such as he already 
possessed. and Thrace as a recruiting ground. should 
Macedonia itself fail him. In view of their unfriendly origin 
these figures must clearly be taken with a pinch of salt; but 
it can be seen from the size of the armies which he actually 
put in the field that since 197 B.C. the national levy had 
grown by some nine thousand men and that he was in a 
position to pay at least eighteen thousand mercenaries. Af- 
ter his fall Aemilius Paullus found six thousand talents still 
in the treasury. So great was the potential strength and 
wealth of the kingdom when it fell to Rome. 

How far this development of the resources of Macedonia 
under its later kings was connected with the growth of in- 
tensive commercial activity is not clear. Urbanization had 
undoubtedly gone further than was once supposed — in- 
deed this was already true under Philip 11: but a city need 
not derive its wealth from commerce. nor was the move- 
ment of commodities always effected through trade. 
The king owned outright many primary resources in 
Macedonia — the mines and the forests and much of the 
land — and he could and did use his autocratic power to 
dispose of their products as he thought fit. It has been 
shown that between 310 and 169 B.C. the price of pitch at 
Delos was entirely dependent on political factors in 
Macedonia. The king fixed prices to suit his own purposes. 
in which prestige and politics played a large part. They no 
doubt also included the acquisition of wealth: but for a 
king of Macedonia there were easier and more traditional 
ways than trade to acquire this. 

Despite the growth of the cities many Macedonians still 
lived in the countryside as peasant-farmers or as tenants 
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farming the estates of the king or the nobility. As we saw, 
their lot had been improved under Philip II. and figs. 
grapes and olives were now widely cultivated. How far 
there were also serfs in the countryside is not clear: but it is 
likely that the immigrant Skythians. Dardanians and Il- 
Іугіапѕ. and the indigenous Thracians in the eastern parts 
of the country. will have been of inferior status. certainly 
not citizens and perhaps in some sense unfree. Their num- 
ber can only be guessed at, but may have amounted to as 
much as a quarter or even a half of the total population. 
Altogether the economic and social pattern in Macedonia 
was probably closer to that in north-west Greece than to 
that of the Peloponnese. Slave-owning seems not yet to 
have become widely established. Evidence is indeed scanty. 
even in the cities. where such slavery as we find was on a 
small scale. At Beroia there is some record of manumis- 
sions under the monarchy. and there were some home- 
reared slaves. a number of whom had wives. children and 
even property. But in general the features characteristic of 
a highly-developed system of chattel slavery are absent 
from Macedonia under the kings. 


INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


Between 359 and 168 B.C. Macedonia was increasingly 
integrated into the intellectual and cultural life of Greece. A 
distinction must of course be drawn between the cities and 
the countryside and perhaps even more between the court 
circle and the land as a whole. As we have seen. except for 
the fact that they were without the fundamental right to en- 
joy freedom and autonomy. the cities of Macedonia came 
in all other respects to resemble those of Greece proper. 
Life inside Thessalonike must have been very similar to life 
in any other large Greek maritime city such as Corinth or 
Demetrias. There was the same social and religious ac- 
tivity. revealed to us by inscriptions. and centering more 
and more around oriental cults such as those of Isis and 
Serapis. as well as more traditional objects of worship like 
Herakles. In the Hellenistic period ruler cult. the worship 
first of dead and later even of living kings or queens. came 
to play an important role in most monarchic states and in 
the Greek cities which came into close contact with their 
rulers. In Macedonia a cult of Amyntas. Philip II's father. 
existed at Pydna and one of Philip II himself at Amphipolis 
and Thasos. Kassandreia produces evidence of a cult of 
Lysimachos and (probably) of Cassander himself. its foun- 
der. and also one of Eurydike. the daughter of Antipater. 
who had freed the city. Later. Philip V is known to have 
been worshipped at Amphipolis. But in contrast to the 
other monarchies this institution was confined in 
Macedonia to the cities and was. as far as we know. never 
sponsored by the Macedonian state. This distinction no 
doubt reflects a traditionally freer attitude of the Macedo- 
nian people towards its king. 

In the cities Hellenization was encouraged through con- 
tact with traders and immigrants from all over the Greek 
world: and at a higher level the Macedonian court provided 


a milieu for Greek culture through the attraction of its 
patronage. In the fifth century Archelaos had sought to 
make his new capital at Pella a focus for Greek artistic and 
intellectual life by inviting Greek writers, musicians and ar- 
tists such as Zeuxis, Timotheos, Choirilos, Agathon and 
Euripides to his court and instituting a festival to Zeus and 
the Muses at Dion. Philip II continued this tradition. The 
claim to an Argive origin made by his family inclined him 
towards Greek culture, and like Archelaos he encouraged 
Greek celebrities to make their home at his court in Pella. 
Among these were Speusippos. Plato’s nephew and his suc- 
cessor as Head of the Academy in Athens. Theophrastos 
of the Peripatetic school. who studied natural phenomena 
in Macedonia, and the historian Theopompos. who visited 
the Macedonian court towards 340 B.C. and who. as we 
saw above, though he expressed himself with virulence and 
contempt concerning Philip's Hetairoi, nevertheless broke 
off the composition of his Hellenica in order to write 
Philippica centring on the career of the Macedonian king. 
Europe. Theopompos asserted, had never produced such a 
man as Philip, the son of Amyntas. But the greatest and 
the most celebrated writer to take up residence in 
Macedonia at this time was Aristotle of Stageiros. whose 
father Nikomachos had been Amyntas' court physician. 
Rejecting the services of a certain Antipater, sponsored in 
a letter to him by Speusippos, Philip succeeded in per- 
suading the great philosopher to come as tutor to his son 
Alexander in 343/2 B.C. and in the Nymphaion at Mieza 
— the probable site among the orchards below Mt. Ber- 
mion has recently been excavated — he set up a school in 
which he taught Philip's heir along with the royal pages 
and perhaps inspired him with that curiosity for new things 
which remained with him throughout his life. 

Aristotle had been a member of the Academy and the 
links between that school and Pella continued to be close. 
Under Philip's predecessor. Perdikkas III. Plato's pupil 
Euphraios of Oreos had also run a school for the Macedo- 
nian court; and Philip himself was a close friend of another 
of Plato's pupils, Hermias, the ruler of Atarneus on the 
coast of Asia Minor opposite Lesbos. Aristotle had stayed 
with him there for some time and had married his niece. 
before accepting Philip's invitation to go to Pella. When 
later Hermias was trapped by the king of Persia and ex- 
ecuted as an alleged accomplice in Philip's plans to invade 
the king's dominions, Aristotle expressed his grief in a 
commemorative poem; his nephew Kallisthenes. who was 
later to become court historian to Alexander's Persian ex- 
pedition, wrote his encomium. 

Other Greeks too were attracted to Pella by Philip's 
patronage — Isokrates' pupil Python, who was probably 
the real author of a letter sent to Athens by Philip in 346 
B.C., and who as Macedonian envoy to Athens in 343 
B.C. clashed with Demosthenes. Eumenes of Kardia, who 
became Philip's secretary and was eventually to play a 
significant part in the struggle between Alexander's suc- 
cessors and the Cretan Nearchos, who was to become 
Alexander's admiral in India and one of the historians of 
the expedition. Of other writers who accompanied the Per- 


sian expedition and produced histories of it, the Greek 
engineer Aristobulos later acquired the citizenship of 
Kassandreia and so evidently returned to Macedonia; but 
Ptolemy, who was Arrian's main source for his history of 
Alexander, was to achieve fame of a different sort as 
founder of the Lagid dynasty in Egypt, and so hardly earns 
a place in the history of Macedonia. 

Under the regency Macedonia lacked the lustre and at- 
traction of a royal court. But Antipater did something to 
compensate for this. He had shared Philip's friendship with 
Aristotle, who eventually named him as his executor; and 
he supported him at Athens at a time when that great cen- 
tre of Greek civilization was under direct Macedonian in- 
fluence. Antipater was himself the author of letters and of a 
history of Perdikkas’ Illyrian wars. Like Antipater, his son 
Cassander. who in due course followed him as governor 
and later became king of Macedonia, maintained links with 
the Peripatetic school. He established Demetrios of 
Phaleron, the Peripatetic philosopher. as lawgiver and 
governor at Athens, and was a good friend of 
Theophrastos, who dedicated a book On Kingship to him. 
Nicanor, the Macedonian commander in the Piraeus, was 
Aristotle's son-in-law and adopted son; and Cassander's 
friend, the orator Dinarchos, was a pupil of Theophrastos 
and of Demetrios of Phaleron. Though they made no direct 
contribution to the intellectual life of Pella, these many per- 
sonal links are significant as an indication of the close rela- 
tions maintained over several decades between the 
Macedonian court and the schools of Plato and Aristotle. 
Cassander also patronized the visual arts. We read of his 
association with the painter Philoxenos of Eretria and the 
sculptor Lysippos of Sikyon; but this aspect of the cultural 
life of Macedonia will be discussed below. 

During the twenty years following Cassander's death 
Macedonia was unhappily subjected to constant invasion 
and fighting between rival dynasts and this was hardly con- 
ducive to cultural activities. Of the contestants for the 
throne Lysimachos gave some encouragement to literature. 
Onesikritos wrote his book on Alexander at Lysimachos' 
court and he may also have acted as patron to the famous 
Peripatetic philosopher, Dikaiarchos of Messana; but it 
was only after Antigonos Gonatas had established himself 
securely on the throne that Greek culture could again 
flourish in the Macedonian capital. Antigonos had himself 
been a pupil of Menedemos of Eretria and of Zeno, and as 
a result his sympathies were chiefly with the Stoics. Under 
him Greeks once more frequented the court, particularly 
those who shared his own interest in poetry. philosophy 
and history. The new political currents of the Hellenistic 
world and the foundation of new kingdoms had been ac- 
companied by the growth of new cultural centres, of which 
Alexandria and, somewhat later, Pergamon were the most 
famous. Antigonid Macedonia lacked the wealth and the 
prestige necessary to create a comparable centre. But un- 
der Antigonos II Pella gave shelter to several writers of dis- 
tinction, including Aratos of Soli, a fellow-pupil of 
Menedemos, who wrote a Stoic poem on astronomy based 
on the treatises of Eudoxos, the Phainomena, the Ap- 
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pearances, which dealt with the physical universe. the ris- 
ing and setting of the stars and. in the second half, with the 
lore of weather-signs: this long and learned work 
somewhat strangely maintained its popularity throughout 
antiquity. Persaios of Kition also came to Pella in place of 
Zeno (who declined Antgonos invitation): he became 
tutor to Antigonos son Halkyoneus. and also a courtier 
and a political and military figure: he was indeed comman- 
der of the Acrocorinth in 243 B.C. when Aratos seized it. 
and following this failure he committed suicide. Persaios 
wrote many works including a treatise Or Kingship. The 
popularity of this theme reflects a philosophical interest in 
the new monarchical regimes. The sceptic Timon of 
Phlious. author of lampoons. satyr-plays and various 
philosophical writings. spent some time at Pella: and Bion 
of Borvsthenes. the wandering Cynic. was there fleetingly 
but. as usual. moved on. 

Perhaps more important were the historians. In the 
Hellenistic world. as later on at Rome. the writing of 
history was actively cultivated by men of the highest rank. 
Marsvas of Pella. who wrote a history of Macedonia. was 
perhaps the first native writer of importance: he was the 
half-brother (or perhaps the nephew) of Antigonos 
Monophthalmos. and it was probably Antigonos II's half- 
brother Krateros who published a collection of Athenian 
decrees accompanied by a commentary. But the out- 
standing historian of Antigonos' court was Hieronymos of 
Kardia. the most reliable and, substantial writer on the 
events from Alexander to the death of Pyrrhos in 272. 
Originally in the service of Eumenes of Kardia. he 
transferred his allegiance to Antigonus Monophthalmos af- 
ter Eumenes death and remained loyal to his dynasty until 
his own death around 250 B.C. His History of the Suc- 
cessors (i.e. of Alexander) has not survived. but indirectly. 
through its use by Arrian and Diodoros. and by Plutarch 
in his Lives of Eumenes. Pyrrhos and Demetrios. it 
provides the soundest account of the political history of the 
late fourth and earlv third centuries. Other branches of 
literature were also represented at Pella: we have for exam- 
ple the tragedian Alexander of Aitolia. and Antagoras of 
Rhodes who wrote a Theban epic. among the writers of 
Antigonos’ court. 
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Antigonos Gonatas thus cultivated a literarv circle of 
some distinction: but this practice was not maintained un- 
der the later Antigonids. After its sack by Kleomenes An- 
tigonos Doson entrusted the reconstruction of Megalopolis 
to the Peripatetic philosopher Prytanis: but the only known 
literarv figure at the court of Philip V was an epigram- 
matist. Samos. the son of Chrysogonos. one of Philip's 
Friends. and his foster-brother. Samos is known for some 
witticisms written in flattery of the king. but towards the 
end of Philip's reign he was executed for treason. Of Per- 
seus we know only that he owned an impressive library. 
perhaps originally assembled by the Argeads or by An- 
ügonos Gonatas. which Aemilius Paullus. the victor of 
Pvdna. removed to Rome and gave to his sons. Q. Fabius 
Maximus and P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus. A valuable 
addition to the amenities of second century Rome. it may 
have been consulted by Polybios. who first became in- 
timate with Aemilianus “over some books. 

All this will have made little impact outside the court 
and certainly none on the peasantry and on country life. 
But that was true in varving degrees elsewhere. Hellenic 
and Hellenistic civilization depended basically on life in 
cities and it was the growth of urban development and 
court patronage that together brought Macedonia into the 
mainstream of Greek intellectual life. This Hellenism was 
however in many respects a veneer. The old national tradi- 
tions and values were not submerged even in the upper 
ranks of society. The ancient Macedonian passion for 
hunting. fighting. feasting and drinking remained a charac- 
teristic of the Antigonid capital. Herakles. the ancestor of 
the royal house. was worshipped as a huntsman: and Philip 
V still carried out the traditional army-purification in 
which the host paraded between the two halves of a 
severed dog before the holding of a tournament in honour 
of the god Xanthos. In all these activities the royal house 
played bv tradition a leading part. Its destruction in 168 
B.C. brought a long chapter in the history of the country to 
an end. and a new one followed. in which. after a short in- 
terlude which saw the country divided into four separate 
republics. Macedonia was reunited and had gradually to 
come to terms with its new role as a province of the 
Roman empire. 


107. A silver-gilt ‘medallion’, the decoration of the Lid of a 
pyxis. Aphrodite Epitragia, riding on a goat, is a subject fre- 
quently encountered in Hellenistic iconography. Mid-2nd cen- 
tury B.C. Beroia, Archaeological Museum. 


ART IN THE HELLENISTIC 
PERIOD 


In the new era. in which Hellenism stretched across 
three continents. the restless cosmopolitan spirit. thirsting 
for new ideas and conquests. escaped once more. and this 
time more boldly than ever before. from the narrow con- 
fines of the city-state and the limited borders of the Greek 
mainland. The centrifugal and centripetal forces of art 
quested for new horizons and gifted artists sought new 
modes of expression. The territorial expansion of 
Hellenism was accompanied and followed by a variety of 
currents and trends that adapted themselves to the artistic 
achievements of the immediate past. lending them a new 
dimension. At no other time. perhaps. was the old so new 
or the novel so familiar. 


TOWN PLANNING 


The urban design of the major cities is now based on 
certain fundamental principles of town planning that had 
been successfully tested as early as the fifth century B.C. It 
aimed at as rational a distribution as possible of the 
various focal points (temples. palaces. market places. etc.) 
within the urban complex with a view to securing the max- 
imum convenience, the unimpeded movement of the pop- 
ulation around the city. and the most effective protection of 
its safety and its health. The new cities were an expression 
of the desire of the central authority to execute grandiose 
schemes and proclaim the glory of the dynasty: built on 
sites of vital strategic and political importance and cultural 
and commercial significance. they bore the indelible stamp 
of their founder. whose name they perpetuated (Kassan- 
dreia. Thessalonike. Phila. Antigoneia). At the same time. 
the town plans of the older cities were improved and adap- 
ted to meet the new living conditions and the new demands 
of the age: Pella and Beroia. for example. were now extend- 
ed to satisfy the demand for housing arising from the 
return of the veterans of the campaign in the East and from 
the more general trend towards urban life. The planned 
development of towns. initiated by Philip I] (Dion. Pella. 
Philippi. Herakleia Lynkestis and Herakleia Sintike in 
Macedonia. and Philippoupolis in Thrace) was deployed 
methodically by Alexander. who founded dozens of cities 
named after himself: subsequently it formed part of the 
ambitious cultural policies of each of the epigonoi, of 
Cassander. of Antigonos. of Philip V. and of Demetrios 
Poliorketes. to mention at least those who founded towns 
in Macedonia. 
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The cities that were established after about the middle of 
the fourth century B.C. or that were extended. for the most 
part after the campaign in the East. were built according to 
the `Нірродатеіап` system that had been tried so suc- 
cessfully at Olvnthos.! during the second phase of settle- 
ment of the capital of the Chalkidian League (432-348 
B.C.) large rectangular blocks of buildings measuring 
110x50 m. (Pella?) or 100x50 m. (Thessalonike?) were 
separated by broad streets at right angles to each other. 
These blocks might include three contiguous houses 
arranged along the main axis (Pella) or two rows of four 
houses (Thessalonike): occasionallv. side streets ran from 
one side of the block to the other. dividing it into two une- 
qual parts and therebv facilitating movement about the city 
(Pella). 

Pella. the “greatest of the cities in Macedonia. which 
was enlarged in the time of Philip II and further expanded 
in accord with the new ‘rules’ of urban design during the 
period immediately. after the death of Alexander: Beroia. 
the favourite city of the Antigonids: and Thessalonike 
(founded in 315. or 305 B.C. according to one view). 
described in the Palatine Anthology as 'mother of all 
Macedonia. all took maximum advantage of the con- 
figuration of the terrain on which they were built: Pella on 
the lower slopes of two hills. Beroia on a low. flat plateau. 
and Thessalonike spreading in a semicircle up the sides of a 
mountain. The buildings were arranged in such a wav as to 
ensure that all the rooms were abundantly lit for most 
months of the vear (the houses faced south. and the 
northern wings had two storevs). and that the main and an- 
cillary rooms were disposed in a rational manner. 

The water supply of the cities was secured by a system 
of ceramic pipes running beneath the streets that was at 
once complex vet simple in conception. It is attested bv ex- 
cavation at Pella.* Inspection jars (rather like modern man- 
holes) were placed at the junctions between the streets to 
ensure that the drinking water was automatically purified 
of the various foreign substances that it contained. Under 
the new svstem of urban design. the administrative. com- 
mercial and religious centres were located in separate sec- 
tors of the citv. At Pella. the commercial sector lay to the 
north of a series of residential insulae and occupied two en- 
tire blocks: pebble-paved courtyards were surrounded by a 
vast number of small shops. in many of which were dis- 
covered storage jars and pits. In this city. the shrines and 
sanctuaries. whether private or public. were sited at various 
points but were always incorporated within the block pat- 


108. Theatrical 
presentations in eastern 
Macedonia were as 
widely known and loved 
as in the rest of Greece. 
The typical comic 
masks on a terracotta 
plaque from Amphipolis 
show that the 
inhabitants were 
familiar with the human 
types of New Comedy. 
Beginning of the 3rd 
century B.C. Kavala, 
Archaeological 

Museum. 


109. Detail of a relief 
vase from Florina 
showing a scene from 
the fall of Troy. The 
love of Macedonians for 
the Homeric epics is 
revealed by the 
frequency with which 
Homeric themes 
occurred in the 
decoration of 
Macedonian vessels of 
the 2nd century B.C. 
Thessalonike, 
Archaeological 
Museum. 
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tern: the single exception is the large building on the 
acropolis resembling a temple. in the precinct of which are 
a number of stone bases that once carried bronze. clearly 
votive. tripods. We know from literary and epigraphical 
evidence that the capital of the Macedonian kingdom had 
temples to Zeus. Asklepios. Athena Alkidemos. Herakles 
Phylakos. the Кабеігоі. the Muses and Poseidon.® Within 
the citv of Beroia there were also a number of sanctuaries 
— of Herakles Kynagidas. Dionysos, Asklepios. Poseidon. 
Athena. Hermes. Aphrodite and Artemis — though the ex- 
istence of these is known only from epigraphic evidence. 
This is also true of the sanctuary of the Egyptian deities 
Serapis and Isis which has been located within the city of 
Thessalonike.’ 

At Dion. in contrast. where recent discoveries have 
revealed the existence of an extensive. organized cult area 
on the pattern of the major sanctuaries in southern Greece 
(Olympia. Nemea. Isthmia). the oikos of Asklepios and 
Hygeia and that of Demeter was outside the defensive en- 
ceinte. as was the sanctuary of Olympian Zeus.’ 

Nothing survived of the various public buildings that. 
according to the tradition. adorned the Macedonian cities 
during the Hellenistic period — the baths and theatre at 
Pella. for example. the stoa at Beroia and the ad- 
ministrative centre-palace at Thessalonike. The ѕетісіг- 
cular theatre at Dion. built of earth brought in from out- 
side. is a clear indication of the attachment of the Macedo- 
nians to the immortal works of the Greek spirit.!° as is the 
monumental theatre with stone seats at the lower levels 
recently discovered during archaeological excavations at 
Vergina. 

There are only fragmentary remains of the fortifications 
of the cities: a few sections of ashlar masonry. and some of 
mud brick at one point of the enclosure near the acropolis 
at Thessalonike.!! short stretches of the defence wall con- 
structed of rectangular blocks of poros at the north gate 
and on the south-west side of the city at Вегоіа.!? and a 
wall of similar construction. in which the mud bricks of the 
superstructure also survive. on the west side of Pella.!? The 
square enceinte at Dion, which has rectangular towers 
spaced at intervals. is at present the best-preserved exam- 
ple of a Hellenistic defensive system in Macedonia: the wall 
consists of a levelling course on which stood two courses of 
large blocks. forming a base for the mud bricks that will 
have been used for the superstructure. Outside the south 
wall there was a ditch to collect the water from the winter 
torrent Baphyras. which gushed down from the peaks of 
Olympos." The defence wall recently discovered at 
Vergina is undoubtedly impressive in its overall effect. 
despite its rather rough and ready construction of uncut 
stones. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Although the architectural styles in the main centres in 
the Greek world are fairly well known and have been ade- 
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quately studied. the achievements of the queen of sciences 
(in Aristotle's phrase) on the periphery of the Greek world 
have been slow to attract the attention of the historians of 
architecture. In Macedonia, in particular. archaeological 
exploration has lagged behind for historical reasons. and 
the questions of how far there was an identifiable Macedo- 
nian style. especially in the Hellenistic period. and how far 
this style was influenced by or exercised an influence on 
other areas. have received answers only very recently. A 
comparative study of the monumental tombs and of the 
buildings in urban centres has revealed the specific features 
of Macedonian architecture that distinguish it from that of 
other areas. 

The most characteristic feature of Macedonian architec- 
ture. at least in the period under consideration. is the eclec- 
ticism with which it borrowed and combined elements from 
the major centres of architecture in Greece proper and 
Asia Minor. adapting them to local aesthetic demands. Not 
onlv are elements of a single order to be found disposed in 
a rather unorthodox fashion. but features borrowed from 
both the Doric and Ionic orders are to be found mixed 
together in one and the same building. (Strangely. Macedo- 
nian architecture never seems to have been influenced by 
the Corinthian order.) A second characteristic is the lavish 
use of plaster. to render a range of plastic features. and of 
painting. which is deploved not only to emphasize details 
or to substitute decoration of a two-dimensional nature for 
reliefs. but frequently to cover entire surfaces with 
narrative scenes. The close relationship between strictly 
decorative painting and architectural structure. the fre- 
quent replacement of the latter by the former. and the 
pronounced tendency to experiment (a good example of the 
quest for new modes of expression) give Macedonian 
architecture an illusionistic character and a strikingly uni- 
que individual quality. And the suggestion that the roots of 
the painting styles known as ‘first’ and ‘second Pompeian’ 
are to be sought in Macedonia is not entirely groundless. 

The erection of imposing buildings at the great Pan- 
hellenic sanctuaries. such as the Philippeion at Olympia 
(built after 338 B.C.) and the two stoas on Delos. one built 
by Antigonos Gonatas (between 246 and 239 B.C.) and 
the other by Philip V (about the end of the third century 
B.C.) represent a deliberate attempt by the Macedonian 
kings to impose Macedonian models on the old Greek 
world. In all three. the proportions and architectural princi- 
ples closely resemble those in Macedonian buildings. and it 
seems probable that Macedonian craftsmen were used in 
their design and construction. 


TEMPLES 


- 


The earliest temple so far known in northern Greece was 
discovered by the sea. near the settlement of Kallithea in 
Chalkidike. Thanks to a fragment of an inscribed marble 
cult bowl bearing the name of Zeus Ammon. and the head 
of a marble statuette of an eagle. it has been identified with 


110. Aerial photograph of the palace of Vergina. It shows the 
large square central court, the apartments which surround it 
and the second smaller palace to the west. The entrance to the 
palace and the cult areas lay on the eastern side. The official 


the sanctuary of this Egyptian god known to have existed 
at Aphytis, a Euboian colony dating from the eighth cen- 
tury B.C. 

The building has six Doric columns along the short sides 
and eleven on the longer sides and is shown by some of the 
proportions and the forms of the architectural members to 
have been erected in the second half of the fourth century 
B.C. The material used in its construction was the local 
conglomerate, covered with white stucco. About the end of 
the third or the beginning of the second century B.C. the 
entablature was replaced in marble, clearly after the fourth 
century entablature had been destroyed. It is still too early 
to decide whether this was due to the subsidence of the 
original structure, or whether it is to be connected with the 
appearance of the Gauls and the plundering of the 
sanctuaries and cities of Macedonia. There was a narrow 
stone altar in front of the temple, which was covered with 


state rooins are probably those in the south wing, the right-hand 
side of the picture. The tholos, a circular room inscribed in a 
square, definitely intended for religious ceremonies, is also visi- 
ble. End of the 4th century B.C. 


soil and replaced by a smaller altar in the early Roman 
period. 


PALACES 


The only palace so far discovered in Macedonia lies to 
the east of Vergina.'’ It is built on a superb site in the 
eastern foothills of Mt. Bermion, from which it dominates 
the plain of the Haliakmon (fig.110). There are remains of 
other buildings at the northern edge of the terrace on which 
the palace stands and also remains of a defence wall en- 
closing the wider area, suggesting that an ancient Macedo- 
nian city of considerable importance once stood on this 
site. The astounding discoveries yielded by the recent ex- 
cavations in the area demonstrate with increasing certainty 
that the site is to be identified with the sacred Macedoniar 
city of Aigai. 


The palace 1s 104.50 m. long and 88.50 m. wide. The 
residential areas are arranged regularly around a central 
square courtyard with a side of 44.50 m.. around which 
there was a Doric peristyle (sixteen columns on each side). 
On the northern, outer facade of the complex. facing the 
plain. a long. broad balcony was added. as part of the 
original plan. with a low parapet of poros in imitation of a 
wooden balustrade, The entire building was of poros. only 
the thresholds being of marble. The superstructure above 
the orthostats was of mud bricks. surfaced on both the in- 
side and the outside with plaster in a variety of colours. 
The various architectural members were also plastered and 
painted. The roof-tiling was of Corinthian style and in ad- 
dition to hip tiles and valley tiles. a number of fine relief. 
painted antefixes with palmettes have survived. The sima 
also had painted decoration. 

The palace has been described variously as a complex 
designed exclusively for the holding of banquets!® and as a 
large country villa. The most widely accepted view. 
however. seems to be that it was a royal residence — it may 
indeed not be too extravagant to combine the two theories 
referred to above and assume that the building served as 
the residence of the Macedonian kings and their families 
whenever they visited Aigai for cult banquets or for other 
rituals. connected with the remains of the important 
deceased interred in the royal cemetery near by. The com- 
plex used to be dated to the beginning of the third century 
B.C. at the opening of the long reign of Antigonos 
Gonatas. but this date will now have to be reviewed in the 
light of recent observations connected with the architecture 
both of the palace itself and of the buildings at Pella: all the 
evidence now suggests that the palace was probably erec- 
ted during the last quarter of the fourth century B.C." 

The entrance to the palace was on the east side. which 
probably had two storeys (to judge from a number of 
rather small Ionic architectural members) with a Doric 
stoa on the outside of the ground-floor level. Three suc- 
cessive antechambers led to the eastern side of the peristvle 
around the inner courtyard. and the doorway between the 
second and third antechamber was divided into three sec- 
tions by two imposing double columns with very fine Ionic 
capitals. The apartments in the eastern wing of the palace 
are thought to have served cult purposes. and to have been 
connected with the public appearances of the head of the 
state. The tholos, a circular. roofed room inscribed in a 
square. is of especial interest. The recent discovery inside it 
of part of a marble architectural member carved in relief 
with boukrania (oxheads) and garlands. and bearing the in- 
scription HPAK AHI rlATROIOL together with the finds reported 
there by Heuzey. suggest that the tholos had a religious 
character and was probably devoted to the cult of the an- 
cestor of the Macedonian kings. 

The disposition of the rooms in the south wing of the 
palace. which should probably be considered as the most 
important official wing. is of particular interest: in the mid- 
dle of it three imposing double Ionic columns led from the 
south section of the peristyle to the prostas a large hall that 
served as an antechamber to the two most splendid rooms 
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in the palace complex. The floors of these rooms are 
decorated with mosaics: the composition in the eastern 
room has a superb plant motif in the centre. surrounded by 
four female figures with baskets (plant goddesses) while 
that in the west room portrays tritons or cupids on 
dolphins — indicating the importance of this room and con- 
firming its identification with the oikos of the palace. 

The southern part of the west wing consists of three 
rooms, a built conduit that may have been associated with 
toilets. wash-rooms and similar facilities and three con- 
tiguous halls that were the most spacious in the entire com- 
plex and had floors paved with marble with a raised border 
around the edge: the suggestion that these were banquet 
halls designed to cater for an appreciable number of guests 
seems quite probable. 

From the north part of the palace nothing but founda- 
tions survive. Moreover. it is not clear whether the arrange- 
ment of these foundations reflects the actual arrangement 
of the rooms above ground level: more probablv thev 
belonged to walls designed to support the mass of earth 
forming the terrace on which the palace complex was built. 

The excavations of recent years have brought to light a 
second palace. resembling an extension immediately to the 
west of the large complex: it is smaller and its construction 
is not as fine, but it has the same general plan:?? here. too. 
there was a central square courtyard. (though in this case 
the columns of the stoas along each side seem. from the 
surviving bases, to have been of wood). around which were 
built the residential quarters. best preserved in the south- 
west corner. It has been suggested that this extension was 
probablv built at the same time as the large palace. despite 
the fact that much of the material in it is reused and that it 
has a generally rather crude character. The original theory. 
that it was a temporary residence. erected immediately af- 
ter the destruction of the large palace and certainly before 
the conquest of Macedonia by the Romans. is perhaps 
more probable. 


PRIVATE HOUSES 


For the plan of Macedonian houses during the 
Hellenistic period. or at least of the houses so far dis- 
covered. we turn again to Pella." In general terms the type 
Is that of the classical Greek house: the living quarters are 
arranged around a square peristyle courtyard. usually with 
Doric columns. in the centre of which there is often a foun- 
tain: the residential areas usually occupied only three sides 
of the courtyard — the north. east and west — leaving the 
south open (figs. 111.112). There is some indication that 
the north wings had a second storey. The importance at- 
taching to this wing is further demonstrated by the fact 
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111. Aerial photograph of a house at Pella, typical of dwellings 
built at the end of the 4th century B.C. The living quarters 
flanked a central peristyle court. Some of the most important 
rooms were paved with sophisticated pebble mosaics. 
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112. The peristyle court of the so-called house A at Pella, show- 
ing the magnificent mosaic composed of white and ash-blue 


that. with very few exceptions. it was on the ground floor 
of the north wing that the finest. most formal rooms were 
located — those with mosaic floors. which were usually 
reception rooms and rooms in which the owners relaxed. 


CEMETERIES AND TOMBS 


The cemeteries were located a considerable distance out- 
side the defensive enceinte during the early Hellenistic 
period and somewhat closer to them later. Thev invariably 
stretched alongside the roads leading from the main gates 
f the cities and consisted of groups of rock-cut or built 

st-graves. or sometimes of groups of rock-cut vaulted 
tombs. 

Until about the end of the third century B.C. 'Macedo- 
re also built as the last resting place of a 


rhomboids which decorated the antechamber and the slender 
Ionic columns of the peristyle court. 


small group of citizens. clearly belonging to the ruling 
class. which alone possessed the economic means to con- 
struct them. 


Macedonian tombs 


The term “Macedonian tomb is used to describe the sub- 
terranean built. vaulted funerary monuments that are 
found throughout the Greek world and the eastern 
Mediterranean more generally but which are particularly 
common in Macedonia. from which they derive their 
name ' 

Depending on the wealth and status of the owner. some 
of the tombs have two chambers (those at Vergina and 
Langada. tomb lI at Dion. etc.) and others a single chamber 
(the tombs at Toumba in Paionia. Olvnthos. Larisa. 
Vatheia in Euboia. etc.). The facade is usually an imitation 


of the facade of a temple, with Doric or Ionic half-columns 
and the corresponding entablature and pediment. The 
tombs exhibit so many differences, however, that it is dif- 
ficult to classify them, even though the number of known 
examples is fairly large. 

Macedonian tombs, as we have noted. were sub- 
terranean: they were covered with earth. forming a 
tumulus. or toumba, around which trees were planted, in 
accordance with ancient custom. The deliberate burial of 
the monument in this fashion meant that the often very ex- 
pensive structure, which frequently had an exceptionally 
fine facade, remained totally invisible to human eyes and 
was intended to be seen only by the gods of the un- 
derworld. 

The material most used in the construction of these 
tombs was the soft poros that abounds in Macedonia: to 
transport marble from elsewhere would have been both dif- 
ficult and expensive. This ‘precious’ material was used only 
for the leaves of the doors (where there were such leaves) 
and for the lintels. In order to soften the appearance of the 
rather rough surface of the stone, the facade and the in- 
terior wall surfaces were coated with a plaster designed to 
look like marble. One of the most impressive features of the 
tombs is the wealth of tones and shades of colours used to 
accentuate architectural details, to enliven scenes contain- 
ing many figures, to add vigour to compositions of plant 
motifs, to give a chiaroscuro effect to isolated scenes, and 
to imitate the interiors of houses of the period. 

The burial chamber normally contained a funerary bed 
— usually a large, dressed poros slab, more rarely a real 
marble bed — on which the body of the deceased was laid. 
Some tombs had rectangular hollows in the wall to receive 
the ashes after the body been cremated (the tomb of Lyson 
and Kallikles); lastly, others had a monolithic table with a 
hollow to hold an ossuary (the ‘Haliakmon dam’ tomb). 
The tomb at Vergina (Rhomaios' tomb). in which there 
was a marble throne as well as the bed, is a rare, perhaps 
unique, example and calls to mind the famous ornate 
palanquin built to carry the body of Alexander the Great 
from Persia to Alexandria. Some of the tombs (mainly in 
eastern Macedonia), have built, rock-cut or dug-out 
dromoi leading to their facades. The entrance to the monu- 
ment is closed sometimes with a rather roughly construc- 
ted wall of poros, as in the Great Tomb at Lefkadia and 
(probably) Kinch's Tomb, and sometimes with superb dou- 
ble marble doors designed in imitation of wooden doors. as 
in the two Macedonian tombs near Palatitsa and Vergina 
(the Heuzey and Rhomaios tombs). In some cases the in- 
ner door leading to the burial chamber was also a two-leaf 
marble door (the Rhomaios tomb at Vergina, the tomb at 
Langada and Kinch's Tomb). 

It is clear that these monuments normally served as 
‘family tombs from the great number of burials found in 
many of them, and from the repairs and additions to the 
facade and interior of some of them, taken in conjunction 
with the ancient literary evidence. 

As far as we can tell at present, the ‘Macedonian’ tombs 
all belong to the period from about the middle of the fourth 


century B.C. up to the end of the first quarter of the sec 
century B.C. — which coincides with the period at which 
the Macedonian kingdom was at its most flourishing. 

One of the most important of the tombs is the ‘Great 
Tomb of Lefakdia'? or the ‘tomb of the Judgement’. which 
is built entirely of the poros that is so plentiful in this area. 
It consists of two vaulted rooms — the main burial cham- 
ber and the antechamber. The grandiose facade is of strik 
ing dimensions (height 8.60 m.. width 8.68 m.) and has two 
storeys. The intercolumnar spaces between the Doric half- 
columns of the lower storey are given over to four 
paintings which form the centre of attraction on account of 
their originality and the grandeur of their subject matter. 
The paintings form a four-figure scene, the subject of 
which is unique in monumental art and which is worthy of 
the building it adorns: the dead man is being taken by 
Hermes, the escorter of souls. to Hades. to face judgement 
by the judges of the underworld, Aiakos and 
Rhadamanthys: the few parallels for the scene known from 
vase painting do not compare with it either in size or 
quality. 

The relief frieze is made of stucco. which was nailed to 
the wall in several places. Its subject is a battle between 
cavalry and infantry, Greeks and barbarians — and very 
probably between Macedonians and Persians. The latter 
can be distinguished by their colourful breeches and head 
dresses, the former by their chlamydes and breast-plates. 
The scene consists of a series of pairs of infantryman and 
horseman, of two infantrymen, and even of two horsemen, 
locked in a life or death struggle. The horseman at the left 
end of the frieze may perhaps not unreasonably be iden- 
tified with the deceased for whom the tomb was built. por- 
trayed here as a warrior in one of the many victorious bat- 
tles fought by the Macedonian army in the heart of Asia. 

The eleven metopes — three above the entrance and two 
above each of the spaces between the columns — have 
painted scenes from the legendary confrontation between 
the Centaurs and the Lapiths. 

Only three pieces of the tympanum of the pediment sur- 
vive. some of them still having traces of blue stucco and. 
more importantly. of the relief decoration with which they 
were adorned. The antechamber is a parallelogram of im- 
posing dimension (6.50 m. x2.12 m. and a maximum es- 
timated height of 7.70 m.) with simple decoration, in which 
the dominating features are the two relief circular shields. 
0.78 m. in diameter, to the right and left of the door to the 
burial chamber. 

The burial chamber itself is almost square (4.80 m. 
x4.72 m., with a maximum height of 5.26 m.) and is paved 
with poros. The upright slabs at the base of the walls stand 
on a toichobate 0.50 m. high, and form a podium of about 
1.20 m. in height that serves as a stylobate to support a 
row of relief pilasters (antae). The front of each anta 
capital is decorated with Ionic kymatia and blue bands. 
while the intervals between the pilasters are painted a deep 
red colour. The whole is surmounted by an lonic 
architrave and a relief cornice that marks the springing of 
the barrel vault forming the roof. 


113-115. One of the most important Macedonian tombs is the 
Great Tomb of Lefkadia near Naousa. It dates to the beginning 
of the 3rd century B.C. In the lower storey, four half-columns 
support a Doric frieze with triglvphs and metopes depicting inci- 
dents from the Centauromachy. Above that is a band with paint- 
ed plant motifs and then a plaster frieze, moulded and painted 
with scenes from the War of the Macedonians and the Persians. 


The second storey is made up of Ionic half-columns separated by 
blind windows with imitation wooden shutters. A painted scene, 
which dominates the facade, occupies four panels between the 
half-columns of the first storey. It depicted the judgement 
of the Dead, where the dead man (114) is accompanied by 
Hermes to the two judges of the underworld, Aiakos and Rha- 
damanthys (115). 
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The Great Tomb at Lefkadia. or at least the first phase 
of its construction. dates from the beginning of the first half 
of the third century B.C. Its original owner will undoub- 
tedly have been a member of the glorious generation of 
Alexander the Great — a veteran of the battles against the 
Persians who died at an advanced age and was buried with 
exceptional honours in the soil of Bottiaia. on the fringes of 
ancient Mieza. 

The Rhomaios tomb at Vergina (so called after its dis- 
coverer, Professor K. Rhomaios) is another good example 
of a variation on the basic architectural type. Built of 
poros (only the door leaves. the jambs and the lintels are of 
marble). it consists of a square chamber with a side 
measuring 4.66 m.. and a smaller antechamber. One im- 
portant architectural feature is the way the walls slope in- 
wards. 

The decoration of both the facade and the interior sur- 
faces of the tomb is based on the use of painted plaster. 
The facade is emphasized by four unusually tall Ionic half- 
columns with nine flutings, whose bases have only a single 
moulding: both the half-columns and the wall between 
stand on a stylobate, 0.18 m. high. The half-columns 
follow the inward inclination of the walls and terminate in 
small. severe Ionic capitals that seem larger than they are 
thanks to their rich painted decoration: they recall similar 
examples from the Philippeion at Olympia. The elegant en- 
tablature is made up of a two-tiered architrave with an 
Ionic kymation. a frieze crowned by a relatively deep- 
stepped cornice and two Lesbian kymatia. The whole is 
crowned by a pediment with a sima that appears to have 
been richly decorated. The most imposing part of the front 
of the tomb. however, is the frieze above the architrave. 
adorned with pairs of decorative palmettes. 

The tomb has an imposing entrance with marble door 
leaves. leading to the antechamber. The walls are covered 
with stucco. in which the artist has essayed a pictorial 
representation of masonry, indicating the joints between 
the stones by gilded incisions. A striking frieze with alter- 
nating multi-coloured flowers runs round the sides of the 
room. Compared with the exterior frieze. in which white is 
the predominating colour, the decoration here is more 
complex and its variety resides in its decorative details. 
rather than in the overall composition. 

In contrast with the rich decoration of the antechamber. 
that of the burial chamber itself has a severe simplicity and 
austerity. A bright blue band bordered by an Ionic kyma- 
tion above it and a Lesbian kymation below runs round all 
four walls of the room at a height of 2.22 m. above the 
floor: holes can be seen at intervals. made by nails on 
which the relatives of the deceased had hung his weapons 
and armour, his clothes. and some of his personal posses- 
sions. The body of the deceased was laid on the poros bed 
in the left corner of the burial chamber. In the right corner. 
facing the entrance to the chamber. was a striking marble 
throne. 1.98 m. in height, standing on a base. also of mar- 
ble. 0.15 m. high. Elegant and unpretentious. with a 
footstoo rved from a separate block of marble. it forms 
an instructive comparison with wooden models. The at- 
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tachment of the seat to the legs. where the one appears to 
be supporting the other. is not uncharacteristic. whereas 
the legs are unusually high. They rise above the horizontal 
line of the seat itself to support a sphinx carved in the 
round on which the armrests are carried: about calf-level a 
carved anthemion breaks the vertical line. The delicate 
workmanship in the palmette, where the leaves are painted 
a deep red colour and give a three-dimensional effect. is 
most impressive. There is an equally impressive painted 
scene on the side of the throne: within a broad band. or 
panel. 0.61 m. long and 0.165 m. high two griffins are tear- 
ing a deer to pieces, the whole rendered very economically 
in the encaustic technique. This fascinating composition 
has a remarkable harmony of colour. clarity of decoration. 
and richness. 


OTHER BURIAL BUILDINGS 


The middle and lower social classes used simple pit 
graves (in the area around Naousa and elsewhere) or. at 
best. built cist-graves (Thessalonike. Beroia. Vergina. Der- 
veni. Sedes.” Pella. Amphipolis, etc.) in which to bury their 
dead. Although these were not generally distinguished for 
their elaborate construction methods or the wealth of grave 
goods they contained (the tombs at Derveni and Nikisiani 
near Mt. Pangaion are exceptions. of course”). a good 
number of the cist-graves had plastered interiors with 
bands of decorative motifs or narrative scenes, or had 
paintings on the walls depicting the grave goods that ac- 
companied the deceased (tombs at Amphipolis., Pella. 
Mikhaniona near Thessalonike). 

The predominant type of tomb in Macedonia from the 
end of the third to the first centuries B.C. was undoubtedly 
the rock-cut vaulted tomb with either one or two chambers. 
which may or may not have had an architecturally 
modelled facade.’ The origins of this type are possibly to 
be sought in Cyprus or Egypt, but the form in which it is 
known in Macedonia undoubtedly owes much to a variety 
of influences from other areas. The slightly earlier 


“Macedonian tombs in this region will certainly have had a 


decisive influence on the monumental form taken by their 
facades (at least for Bottiaia). Tombs of this type (Beroia. 
Edessa. Amphipolis etc) were usually family tombs. Most 
of them had beds hewn into the soft rock for the body of 
the deceased. and arcosolia and niches cut into the walls 
for offerings. The outer doorways sometimes took an 
architectural form and sometimes consisted of simple rect- 
angular openings closed by courses of dressed blocks of 
poros. 


MOSAIC FLOORS 


The bedding for mosaics was prepared in a fairly simple 
manner in the Hellenistic period: a firm foundation was 


constructed of layers of soil flattened with a marble roller, 
on which the ancient mosaic-workers laid the substructure 
proper, which consisted of a thick layer of river pebbles 
dipped in liberal quantities of mortar and set in closely 
packed rows. This was followed by a fine intermediate 
layer, also of water resistant mortar with a small quantity 
of gravel, and finally by the mosaic itself, the tesserae being 
small natural pebbles. The care that went into the prepara- 
tion of the substructure was designed to produce a water- 
proof layer that would prevent the delicate floor from being 
destroyed by the dampness in the soil. 

The main differences between the two major groups of 
mosaic floors in Macedonia — those at Olynthos and those 
of Pella and Vergina — may be summarized as follows: in 
the mosaics of Olynthos, which were early examples of the 
art (fifth-fourth centuries B.C.), the figures are rendered for 
the most part in light colours on a dark background, a 
technique that connects them with the red-figure vase- 
painting of the period. The decorative motifs — palmettes. 
meanders and spiral-meanders — form an organic part of 
the overall composition, their severely geometrical shapes 
recalling weaving patterns, by which they must have been 
influenced. At Pella and Vergina, by contrast, the use of 
different coloured pebbles for the details gives rise to 
chiaroscuro effects and foreshortening. In conjunction with 
the wide range of colour. use was made in places, par- 
ticularly the outlines of figures. of applied strips of fired 
clay or lead, making it possible to achieve a three- 
dimensional treatment of the figures. As a result. the scene. 
which is usually of a monumental character. assumes a 
grandeur which is otherwise only associated with works of 
large-scale painting. This impression is confirmed most 
strongly by the suggestion, albeit on a limited scale. of the 
natural space in which the scene is set. 

The mosaic floors uncovered by the excavations at an- 
cient Pella are all dated, like the houses in which they 
were found, to the last quarter of the fourth century B.C.: 
some have decorative geometric motifs while others depict 
scenes taken from mythology or from history. White and 
black river pebbles were used in the former. in which the 
main decorative motifs are rhombuses in alternating light 
and dark shades. or patterns of inscribed squares and 
triangles, also in light and dark. 

The second group of mosaics (figs. 116, 117) are used 
either as the central motifs or panels in the decoration of 
the main hall (andron), or to adorn the threshold between 
the antechambers and the hall (the mosaic of Dionysos, the 
Lion-hunt, the Battle of the Amazons, the Deer-hunt, the 
Rape of Helen, a fragmentary mosaic with palmettes, the 
mosaic of the centaurs, and a griffin tearing apart a deer). 

Of the mosaic floors with iconographic scenes. dis- 
covered at Vergina, that in room E, with a plant motif, is 
preserved in very good condition. It has greater delicacy 
of detail and is technically more competent than the 
mosaic at Pella with a similar motif, and has a fluid linear 
rendering of the main motif that nonetheless has a sugges- 
tion of perspective. The central motif is rich in colour and 
design: in the centre is a whitish flower with eight petals 


and eight sepals, from which spring lyre-shaped decorati 
motifs with slender, waving stalks, broad-leaved acanthus 
flowers and spiral tendrils curling round lotus flowers. In 
each corner of the square room, set as though in spandrels, 
there is a young female figure — half human and half 
flower — wearing a polos on her head and holding branches 
in her hands. 

As yet, no mosaic floors dating from the third and se- 
cond centuries B.C. are known from Macedonia. This 
may be due to the fact that they were very expensive to 
construct, or because the luxury and sumptuousness of the 
years immediately after Alexander's death did not continue 
into the succeeding centuries; it is certainly accounted for 
in part by the limited scale of archaeological discoveries. 


PAINTING 


From as early as the time of Archelaos, the Macedonian 
court had played host to some of the most famous painters 
of antiquity. After the accession to the throne of Philip II in 
the middle of the fourth century B.C., the multifarious 
royal interests attracted to Macedonia the flower of the 
Greek intelligentsia — philosophers, poets, historians and. 
along with them, the great painters of the period. From the 
moment at which the new military power deemed it to be 
an indispensable, indeed, self-evident, aspect of its political 
propaganda, to celebrate and immortalize the grandeur of 
its inspirer through painting, it was thought proper that 
wealth, too, should find expression through expensive wall- 
paintings — so much so, that even subterranean tombs 
were decorated with large-scale paintings. As Quintilian 
was to write epigrammatically in the first century A.D. ‘It 
was. however, from about the period of the reign of Philip 
down to that of the successors of Alexander that painting 
flourished more especially... At a time when Aristotle's vi- 
sion of a philosopher king seemed to be acquiring flesh and 
bones, first in the form of the learned ruler and patron of 
the arts, Philip, then in the unique character of the 
‘philhellene’ Alexander, after him in Cassander and finally 
in the person of Antigonos Gonatas, pupil of the Cynic 
philosopher Menedemos, it was inconceivable that 
painting, and all the fine arts, should remain without 
patrons, especially when they served the authority of those 
very patrons.’ 

It has been observed that whereas the classical moment 
in sculpture coincided with the classical moment of Greek 
thought and culture generally in the Athens of Perikles. 
painting reached its apogee when the city-state was facing 
dissolution and the monarchic states were rising in the fir- 
mament of political life. At the moment of its creative 
climax. painting was thus called upon to serve a non- 
classical patron, and an ideal that transcended the narrow 
boundaries of Greece to acquire a panhellenic and 
oecumenical character. 

The great achievements and huge strides made. mo 
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118. Detail from a beautiful painted stele from the filling of the 
Great Tumulus of Vergina. The woman's face is rendered with 
delicacy and grace, reminiscent of figures in Renaissance art. 
End of the 4th century B.C. Beroia, Archaeological Museum. 


in technique, in the period between roughly the middle of 
the fourth century B.C. and the Roman conquest were 
mainly in the attempt to render three-dimensionality. 
Typical of these achievements are the skilful deployment of 
chiaroscuro and foreshortening. the rendering of depth and 
three dimensions by creating a series of planes of action. 
the interlocking of human figures and objects. and the dis- 
position of details according to the rules of perspective. 
The scenes depicted now become multifigural. movement is 
frequently particularly pronounced. and it becomes de 
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rigeur to give some indication of space — closed or open — 
to define the place in which the events are taking place 
(fresco on the facade of the Great Tomb at Vergina). 

Apelles of Kolophon, or possibly Kos. who was 
perhaps the greatest painter of antiquity, was Alexander 
the Great’s personal painter. One of his many works 
depicting the Macedonian warrior. at Ephesos. portrayed 
Alexander on horseback; another. in the same city. showed 
him holding a thunderbolt, like a second Zeus. He was 
given permission to paint Pankaspe. Alexander's official 
concubine. Apelles was also said to have worked for Philip 
before Alexander, while after the latter's death we find him 
painting for Ptolemy I in Egypt. It was Apelles. too, who 
painted the portrait of Antigonos Monophthalmos. the 
father of Demetrios Poliorketes. Apelles was particularly 
interested in technique: he is even said to have invented a 
kind of black paint, the shade of burnt ivory. and to have 
used a thin polish that softened the effect of his colours, 
while at the same time protecting them. The most dis- 
tinctive feature of his work. however. on which the ancient 
tradition lays great emphasis. was the grace of his facial 
expressions. 

One of Apelles’ great rivals was Protogenes of Kaunos., 
or Xanthos, though the various anecdotes surviving from 
antiquity portray the two as friends: Apelles is even said to 
have promoted Protogenes. Tradition has it that Aristotle 
urged him to paint the achievements of Alexander. on the 
grounds that a theme of that nature carried with it eternal 
glory. Protogenes. however. mockingly depicted Alexander 
as Dionysos accompanied by Pan. He was famous for his 
craftsmanship and his insistence on detail. 

Nikomachos of Thebes. of the generation before 
Apelles. was the teacher of Philoxenos of Eretria, who 
painted the famous battle of Issos. Nikomachos owed his 
fame to the skill with which he combined power with grace 
and to the speed with which he executed his paintings. His 
works included a portrait of Antipater. 

Lucian records that Aëtion. who probably lived during 
the second half of the fourth century and served his ap- 
prenticeship in the Attic-Theban school. painted the 
wedding of Alexander and Roxane, giving it an erotic, 
playful tone. The painting must have received praise. for it 
was later carried off to Italy as booty. 

Macedonia itself. however, also produced great painters. 
Pamphilos. the teacher of Apelles and head of the Sikyo- 
nian school. came from Amphipolis. Herakleides and 
Metrodoros of Stratonike. who were active just before the 
Roman conquest of Macedonia. were also Macedonians: 
the latter was a philosopher and is said to have followed 
Aemilius Paullus to Rome to act as tutor to his children 
and to paint his military successes. In the years that 
followed. if not before this date. painting was to adorn 
other houses, serve other masters and commemorate other 
achievements. For centuries. however, it would learn from 
and be inspired by its ancient glories. 

In contrast with the wealth of information preserved in 
the written tradition. the surviving examples of large-scale 
painting in Macedonia are very few. and are restricted 


almost exclusively to wall paintings in "Macedonian tombs 
(executed in both the a freso and a secco techniques) and to 
the decorative painting on marble grave stelai (in the en- 
caustic technique) (fig. 118). The samples of stucco from 
residential buildings are very few in number and are adorn- 
ed with motifs of a purely decorative nature. (Pella). In 
evaluating the artistic merit of the wall paintings (narrative 
scenes and decorative motifs) that adorned the last resting 
places of the powerful figures of the period. however. and 
in comparing them with the descriptions preserved in the 
literary tradition of works by the great artists, or with the 
surviving Roman copies, the limitations under which they 
were produced must be taken into consideration: the paint- 
ed scenes in the Macedonian tombs have a specific charac- 
ter and frequently serve a particular purpose in an almost 
routine manner — the decoration of a monument which, by 
its very nature, was destined to be buried as soon as its 
painting was complete. These observations in no way 
detract from the quality and the originality of the funerary 
painting in Hellenistic Macedonia, which. more often than 
not, reflects the artistic currents and the technical achieve- 
ments of the large-scale painting of the period. 

The impressionistic tendency reflected in the rendering 
of three-dimensional volumes and of chiaroscuro through 
skilful use of colour stands in contrast with and represents 
a different conception of painting from the delineation of 
contours in an attempt to isolate the figures and make 
them stand out from the background against which they 
are portrayed; both techniques are represented in the wall 
paintings that fill the spaces between the columns on the 
facade of the Great Tomb at Lefkadia, where the deceased 
and Rhadamanthys are treated in a fundamentally dif- 
ferent way from Hermes and Aiakos. the other judge. In 
the former pair, the linear values of drawing predominate. 
and the volumes are rendered by close-set. delicate lines. 
sometimes in a light and sometimes in a dark colour: in the 
latter, the three-dimensional volumes are given expression 
through the use of colour. The same impressionistic ten- 
dencies can be seen in a variety of objects drawn from 
everyday life painted on the surface of the walls in some of 
the tombs, which are treated in such a way as to give them 
a three-dimensional effect and make them quite lifelike. In 
the tomb of Lyson and Kallikles at Lefkadia (last quarter 
of the third century B.C.).?* the appropriate use of a range 
of shades of green, from dark olive-green to the light shade 
of pistacchios, gives the leaves of the garland encircling the 
interior of the building a very lifelike appearance; and in 
the same tomb, the plain dark yellow used for the armour 
and trophies, the large ‘Macedonian’ shield and the greaves 
(this on the tympana of the short walls) convincingly 
reproduces the lustre of bronze, while the curved surfaces 
are rendered in warm red and orange (figs. 96, 97). The 
limpidity of the water in the perirrhanterion in the an- 
techamber is suggested by the use of a sky-green colour. 
and the veins of the marble of the roichobates in the main 
chamber are rendered by oblique grey-brown lines. A 
similar aesthetic effect is achieved in the plant decoration 
on the ceiling of the antechamber of the Tomb of the 


Anthemia at Lefkadia. though in this case the natural 
of the motif (anthemia. water plants. etc.) achieves a fo 
malized sophistication. 

Entire buildings, or sections of buildings are painted in 
this same illusionistic spirit. creating the impression of 
multi-dimensional space and a succession of planes with a 
depth of perspective (tomb of Lyson and Kallikles: painted 
stelai from Vergina and Demetrias). 

Finally. the use of a monochrome technique to render 
scenes from the mythical battle of the Centaurs and 
Lapiths on the metopes of the Great Tomb at Lefkadia. 
where the figures are all painted in a yellow-grey colour. 
reveals yet another approach to the painting of a subject. 
which today would be called a ‘study’. 


POTTERY 


The local pottery of Macedonia, at least from what is 
known of it from the fourth century B.C. onwards. is dis- 
tinguished neither for its originality. nor for the quality of 
the materials used in it — far less for its technical ex- 
cellence. The interests and imagination of the local potters 
were content to move within a repertoire composed of con- 
servative shapes, many of them strongly reminiscent of 
similar types dating from the Early Iron Age. or even 
earlier. and rather clumsy imitations of Athenian black- 
glazed ware. with its characteristic ash-grey colour and 
usually without any burnishing. To date there has been no 
attempt to produce a typology of this pottery. and it can 
only be dated when samples of it are found together with 
imported Athenian pottery (for example. in cemeteries near 
Kozani and Naousa. at Pella and elsewhere). In 
Chalkidike, there was some production of local imitations 
of Attic red-figure vases alongside this monochrome ware. 
particularly in the fourth century B.C.. due mainly to the 
proximity of the southern Greek colonies. The pottery in 
question consists of black-figure vases with palmette motifs 
that suggest parallels with pottery from Boiotia and 
southern Italy, and some frequently large vases in reddish 
clay with rich decoration (group from Pyrgadikia).*° 

In the years that followed. Macedonian pottery steadily 
lost its autonomy, and from the middle of the Hellenistic 
period was increasingly influenced by the art. the typology 
and the technique of the koine pottery, of which it was now 
a parn” 

It has recently been suggested that one category of 
*Megarian' bowls, consisting for the most part of pots with 
relief scenes from tragedies by famous poets or from the 
Homeric poems on their inner surfaces (dating from the 
mid-second century B.C.) are really local products and 
should be called ‘Macedonian’ bowls.’ 


METALWORK — MINIATURE ART 


Until a few years ago, our knowledge of the achieve 
ments in the sphere of the goldsmith’s art in the ear 


Hellenistic period was limited almost entirely to what could 
be learnt from the wealth of imported finds in tombs dis- 
covered in southern Russia last century. In the inter-war 
vears. however. a number of chance finds in Macedonia 
and Thessaly brought to light a considerable quantity of 
jewellery of great significance artistically. and of precious 
vases dating from the fourth century B.C.. some of them 
forming sets. And since the Second World War. intensive 
excavation activity throughout the length and breadth of 
Macedonia. mostly in the form of rescue digs. has resulted 
in the discovery and the study of groups of jewellery and 
vessels mostly found in tombs and dating from the late 
third and. in the main. from the early second centuries 
Bic cS 

Gold was always scarce in Greece. The mines of 
Siphnos and Thasos had already been exhausted by the 
end of the classical period. and the new vein discovered by 
Philip II in the foothills of Mt. Pangaion about the middle 
of the fourth century B.C. seems to have run out very 
quicklv. No one now doubts that the route followed by 
Alexander the Great in his campaign against the Persian 
empire was selected not only for political and strategic 
reasons. but also in an attempt to discover regions rich in 
gold and goldmines. After the defeat of Darius at the battle 
of [ssos. and the capture of the Persian empire and. along 
with it. the roval treasury. unprecedented quantities of 
precious metals appear to have flooded into Greece. Even 
though the great warrior failed to unify the ancient world. 
he did succeed in creating a vast Greco-Persian state. a 
major contribution to its character being made bv the fruit- 
ful interaction of the artistic and cultural achievements of 
each nation. Persian art and opulence were known to the 
Greeks earlier than this. of course. as a result of the fre- 
quent contacts between them since the fifth century B.C.. 
most of them admittedly hostile rather than peaceful. It is 
certain. however. that after the conquest of the Persian em- 
pire. first the Macedonians and then the rest of the Greeks 
were greatly impressed by the exquisite Persian jewellerv 
and precious vases which they copied and transformed. 
and into which they breathed new life. The influence on 
both motifs and typology is quite clear. The basic 
morphological features that had always been typical of 
Greek art and constituted its distinctive identity. however. 
continued to form the basic canvas whose threads. the 
Hellenistic koine of gold and metalwork. were to be in- 
terwoven with new experiences. In this world. graceful 
palmettes and delicate tendrils on exquisite diadems from 
tombs at Sedes and Thessalonike wave in the wind: here 
gold and silver brooches from tombs in the area of Derveni 
arch their bodies tensely: the breath of the new era ruffles 
the mvrtle leaves on the gold crowns from Amphipolis. and 
Erotes spread their wings in flight on floral earrings. And a 
whole world of animals. both wild and domesticated. stand 
at the end of fine chains and heavy bracelets. unsleeping 
guardians and protectors on the clasp of the jewellery. The 
women of Macedonia and Thessalv beautified themselves 
with a new range of expensive jewellerv: chariots. driven 
by Victories. that course wildly in mythical competitions: 
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dancing girls whirling in fantastic dances: chain-mesh hair- 
nets surmounted by superb relief ‘medallions’: diadems 
blossoming with frontlets of semi-precious stones or with 
figures worked in the round: and necklaces that are true 
masterpieces of "weaving. Archaeological finds have 
demonstrated that the privileged owners of treasures like 
these usually possessed an entire range of jewellery. which 
they will undoubtedly have worn on special occasions (figs. 
122-12). 

One particularly characteristic feature of the jewellerv of 
this period is the great variety of colour: alongside the 
granulated and filigree decorative techniques. use was 
made of precious and. more commonly. semi-precious 
coloured stones (emeralds. sards. agate etc) to point up the 
details. giving these masterpieces of the goldsmith's art a 
superb aesthetic quality. 


IVORIES 


Under miniature art we should include a number of 
small ivory plaques?? with elegant incised figures and relief 
decorative motifs. which are paralleled by finds in southern 
Russia thought to have been imports. Thev are mainly 
overlays from wooden chests found in tombs at Derveni. 
Sedes near Thessalonike. Lefkadia and also in Thessalv. 


TABLEWARE 


The custom of collecting expensive sets of tableware. 
usually made of precious metals. had its roots in this 
period. It was clearly intended as a display of wealth and 
affluence. and the custom continued to be practised until 
the end of the Hellenistic period. when it was imitated by 
the Romans and was later handed on to the Renaissance. 
In contrast with the Classical period. local centres of silver 
ware multiplied from about the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury. and provincial styles developed. At the same time. the 
free movement of artists and craftsmen working in this 
sphere resulted in the creation of a common art. inspired 
bv a common tradition. The dvnasts of the peripheral 
states and the new lords of the world took pleasure in the 
possession of these precious vessels. which usually accom- 
panied them to their final resting place. New tvpes of vases 
were invented and. in the quest for vessels with more 


119. Bronze statuette of a young girl found at Beroia. It is con- 
sidered to be one of the best examples of modelling of the post- 
Lvsippian period, although this daring is often questioned. 
Munich, Staatliche Antikensammlungen und Glvpotek. 


120-121. Two pieces of metalwork from Pella, probablv both 
decorative elements from the same wooden bed. The supports of 
the head-board (121) terminate in an ass's head between vine 
leaves and grapes, while the lower part is decorated with a bust 
of Dionysos. 2nd century B.C. Pella, Archaeological Museum. 
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122. Gold wreath of 
olive leaves from 
Derveni. End of the 4th 
century B.C. Thessalo- 
nike, Archaeological 
Museum. 


123. Gold earrings from 
Derveni with exquisite 
plant decoration of spi- 
rals, palmettes, small 
blossoms and fruit. End 
of the 4th century B.C. 
Thessalonike, Archaeo- 
logical Museum. 


124. Two arched 
fibulae of gold from 
Beroia. Second half of 
the 4th century B.C. 
Beroia, Archaeological 
Museum. 


125. Gold earrings in 
pyramidal shape from 
Amphipolis with fili- 
grane decoration. At the 
edges and corners are 
applied gold pellets. 
Second half of the 4th 
century B.C. Kavala, 
Archaeological 

Museum. 


126. A gold ornament; 
acanthus leaves are 
worked into a heraldic 
composition of spirals, 
tendrils and flowers, 
terminating in palmettes 
on the outer edges. It 
was found at 
Stavroupolis, near 
Thessalonike in 1974. 
Second half of the 4th 
century B.C. Thessal 
nike, Archaeologica 
Museum. 


sophisticated shapes. earlier types were now adapted to the 

ew demands of the buying public. The delicate shapes 
and. above all. the simple construction of the pottery at the 
beginning of the period gave way to elegant vases. with 
particularly contrived decoration. frequently involving the 
application of three-dimensional attachments. Here. too. 
many of the models are to be sought in the world of the 
East: some of the decorative solutions may be connected 
with motifs familiar in the earlier art of Persia and Egypt. 
The basis is still clearly Greek. however. and restraint 
never gives way to hubris. Ladles. strainers and plates. 
Aantharoi and kylikes. skyphoi and bossed phialai, kadoi 
and elaborate amphorae formed the sets used at the 
Macedonian symposia. famous for their opulence. and ac- 
companied the dead to the after-life. The range of toilet- 
articles included pyxides, mirrors with relief scenes and 
perfume bottles.*? 

The years from 221 to 168 B.C. which saw the long 
reign of Philip V and the troubled early vears of his son 
Perseus. were the last period of Macedonian independence 
before the country was split up into four administrative 
areas by the new masters of the world. the Romans. The 
steady decline in the economic resources of the state. es- 
pecially after the turn of the third centurv B.C. and the 
weakening of the country in terms of manpower as a result 
of the long and bloody wars fought in the attempt to ex- 
ecute the ambitious. not to sav vainglorious. plans of Philip 
V and the imprudent policies of Perseus in the face of the 
impending danger. are reflected accurately in the finds 
revealed bv the excavation of settlements and tombs of the 
period.*! 

The economic straits in which the inhabitants of 
Macedonia found themselves in the first half of the second 
century B.C. are attested by the translation into cheap 
materials (clay. lead) of the shapes of vessels originally 
made in precious metals: bv the huge numbers of uniform. 
cheaply made. clay pots found in the tombs as funerary of- 
ferings — clearly reflecting a desire on the part of the 
relatives of the deceased to compensate through quantity 
for the lost qualitv and affluence: and by the way in which 
the faces of loved ones were adorned with imitations of real 
jewellery made of badly cut fine leaves of gold and silver 
with scenes. usually of a symbolic nature. chased lightly оп 
them in low relief (tombs at Beroia and Amphipolis). There 
are a few cases. however. in which the deceased members 
of what seems to be a comparativelv affluent class are ac- 
companied by real jewellery. recalling happier times 
(tombs at Beroia. Thessalonike and Amphipolis). 

It should be made clear at this point that the pillaging of 
Macedonian treasures bv the Romans (for example. the 
three-day triumph of Aemilius Paullus in Rome“) mainly 
involved the plundering of the wealth stored in the roval 
treasuries and household: of various works of art. both 
contemporary and earlier: and of the family heirlooms 
belonging to the roval familv. It did not involve looting of 
the personal valuable possessions of the middle classes. 
who had been devastated economically by repeated up. 
heavals caused bv population transplants and war. 


127. Statuette of Aphrodite from Beroia. The goddess is leaning 
against a column on top of which sits a Cupid. In her left hand 
she holds a cornucopia and in her right a mask of Silenos. 2nd 
century B.C. Beroia, Archaeological Museum. 


128. Statuette of Athena. The goddess wears a peplos fastened 
with a brooch fashioned as a gorgon’s head. On her head she 
wears a head-dress in the form of bull’s horns. It is perhaps a 
copy of the cult statue of Athena Alkidemos whose worship is at- 
tested at Pella. Thessalonike, Archaeological Museum. 


MACEDONIA 
UNDER THE ROMANS 


POLITICAL 

AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
DEVELOPMENTS 

148 B.C. — 3rd century A.D. 


REPUBLICAN MACEDONIA 


The Twenty Years of Nominal Independence 


The defeat of Perseus at Pydna was fatal not only to the 
Antgonid monarchy. but also to the Macedonian state it- 
self. There followed twenty years of partial freedom. after 
which the Macedonians were never again to enjoy an in- 
dependent political life. Such was the tragic end to which 
the illustrious state of Philip and Alexander came. an end 
which must have painfully affected all Macedonians. The 
annihilation of the army in the terrible slaughter at Pydna. 
the deportation of the royal family and the exile of the 
Macedonian élite, the seizure of immense loot and the con- 
fiscation of the royal estates and mines. all left the country 
decapitated. as it were. humiliated and disoriented. Could 
anyone guess that the fatal year 168 B.C. marked the end 
of Macedonia? 

Indeed Rome did not immediately proceed to annex con- 
quered Macedonia. either because she lacked the means to 
keep so vast a country in subjection. or because she still 
preferred to dissimulate her expansionist aims behind the 
liberators mask. According to the formula preserved by 
Livy. the Senate decided and Aemilius Paullus proclaimed 
at Amphipolis "that the Macedonians should be free. in or- 
der to demonstrate to all the world that the arms of the 


Roman people did not bring slavery to the free but freedom 
to the slaves’. For the Romans. ‘freedom’ was incompatible 
with kingship. though not with отап tutelage. Thus they 
proclaimed that. by pressing kingship. they gave each 
race the chance to live according to its own laws. Nor was 
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‘freedom’ incompatible with the subjection of the Macedo- 
nians to an annual tribute. By declaring the Macedonians 
free. the Romans committed themselves to withdraw their 
troops from the country — which they actuallv did — but 
only after having taken all necessary precautions against 
any risk of insurrection on the part of so redoubtable an 
enemy. 

Macedonia was stripped of all its foreign possessions. 
but the integrity of its territory was in no way impaired. 
However. in order to prevent a resurgence of its power. 
Rome had recourse to a measure that was felt by the 
Macedonians to be the cruellest blow their nation had suf- 
fered: Macedonia was divided into four districts (merides), 
and neither buildings nor land could be sold across boun- 
daries. Marriages between people of different districts were 
also prohibited. Except in the case of Paionia. the division 
took account of the historic regional frontiers. Every dis- 
trict was organized as an administrative unit with a capital 
of its own (Amphipolis. Pella. Thessalonike and Pelagonia 
respectively). where representatives of the towns gathered 
to choose their common magistrates. and tax money was 
collected. According to the annalistic tradition. Macedonia 
was so vast and so easily divided that each one of its 
regions could be self-sufficient.! It is. however. probable 
(though the sources are not clear on this point) that the 
Senate allowed the Macedonians to create a common svn- 
edrion, covering the entire territory of Macedonia. and 
that. by dividing Macedonia into four merides, Rome did 
not cease to regard it as an ethno-political unity. 

The armed troops that the Macedonians had the right to 
post on their frontier seem to have been sufficient to keep 
the barbarians at bay. for there is no mention of any at- 
tacks during the following years. On the other hand, inter- 
nal troubles are often mentioned during the period between 
the catastrophe of Pydna and the creation of the province 
of Macedonia. though their exact nature and extent are not 
clear. Were these troubles patriotic. anti-Roman move- 
ments? Or were they social conflicts between the privileged 


classes and the masses. who must have suffered par- 
ticularly from the disruption caused by the war and the en- 
suing defeat? Or were they due to personal rivalries? In 
fact nothing is more apt to engender intestine discords than 
foreign tutelage. According to Polybios, the explanation of 
these troubles lies in the fact that the Macedonians were 
unaccustomed to republican and deliberative government. 
But the possibility of the existence of patriotic movements 
should not. though, be underestimated in a period in which 
the freedom proclaimed by Rome could still be taken 
seriously. and the hope that national independénce might 
still be restored did not yet appear a vain dream. 

The insurrection of Andriskos. an adventurer who 
proclaimed himself to be the son of Perseus and was 
crowned at Pella in 149 B.C. under the name Philip. 
provoked a new military intervention on the part of Rome. 
and gave her the opportunity to put an end to this false 
state of independence. Andriskos succeeded in becoming 
master of the country. even though he encountered some 
resistance. Apart from his obscure origins and personal 
ambitions, one point is crucial to the understanding of his 
revolt: Andriskos relied on the lower social classes. and 
proceeded to proscribe the rich. Evidently. the Roman 
protectorate had deepened the social divisions in 
Macedonia. The ruling class was pro-Roman. while the 
poor. to whom we must add the slaves, desired the restora- 
tion of the monarchy. The appearance of another two 
pretenders to the throne of the Antigonids during the next 
few years shows that slogans against Rome and in favour 
of the monarchy evoked a response among the Macedo- 
nian masses. 


After the repression of Andriskos' revolt. the Roman 
domination of Macedonia became an irreversible reality. 
Macedonia was finally incorporated into the Roman Com- 
monwealth. 

The formal transformation of the country into a Roman 
province is not expressly attested in the sources, and it is 
not easy to establish either the precise moment when the 
decision was taken. or to establish the exact significance of 
this reorganization.* The impression one has is that there 
were no extensive constitutional changes. Certainly there 
was no new /ex provinciae: the laws laid down by Aemilius 
Paullus remained valid. the division of the country into 
four parts was also maintained, while the federal svredrion, 
if indeed there was one. must have been transformed. 
perhaps as early as 146 B.C. into a Macedonian koinon. In 
brief. the creation of the province becomes apparent to us 
only through the presence of the Roman governor and his 
legions. permanent from now onwards. 

It is generally agreed that the so-called "provincial era’. 
which starts in the autumn of 148 B.C.. is connected with 
the organization of the province. The results of recent 
research, however, suggest that the new era coincides with 
an act of gratitude commemorating the liberation of the 
country from the usurper and the restoration of the 
republic. which would suggest that the formation of the 
province should be dated after the autumn of 148 B.C.‘ 

The province of Macedonia extended beyond the front- 
ier ag it had been in 167 B.C. In the west it extended as far 
as the Ionian Sea. comprising southern Illyria. which 


probably formed a part of the province right from thc 
beginning. as it ensured direct communication betwee: 
Italy and the new Balkan possessions. Yet. although 
Macedonia and Illyria were united under a common 
government for a period of over four centuries. they 
remained two entirely distinct countries from the ethnic 
and cultural point of view: indeed there is no indication in 
the sources that the two parts of the province were in any 
particularly close contact. In addition to Illyria. the 
authority of the governor of Macedonia extended to all 
territories north and south of Macedonia which had been 
conquered and annexed to the Roman Commonwealth. At 
the core of this immense province. whose northern front- 
iers were constantly extended until they reached the 
Danube and the Black Sea. Macedonia proper formed a 
well-defined unity. with stable frontiers. 


Macedonia as the centre of military operations 
and of Roman expansion in the Peninsula 


The period which extends from 148 B.C. to the 
Augustan era is one of the most difficult Macedonia ex- 
perienced. Integrated into the Roman world. the Macedo- 
nians no longer had a history of their own. The events 
which took place in their land were only episodes against 
the wider backdrop of Roman history. Now it was up to 
the Roman governors to defend the country against the 
recurrent barbarian invasions. or to lead Roman arms 
beyond the frontier in an attempt to submit and pacify the 
neighbouring lands.® Yet all the destruction and pillage in- 
volved in such operations. with the carrying off of men and 
cattle. was not without effect on Macedonia itself. The 
security of its towns and inhabitants depended on the 
governors sent from Rome: and in this way the "Roman 
benefactors. to whom Macedonia owed her ‘freedom’. 
became also her ‘saviours. 

The appearance of the Roman legions in Macedonia 
does not seem. however. to have intimidated the barbarian 
tribes north of her territory. The protection of the province 
from the barbarians was the primary preoccupation of its 
governors during the pre-Sullan period. when the greatest 
danger for the province was represented by the Gallic tribe 
of the Skordiskoi, who lived at the confluence of the Sava 
and the Danube.’ The decree of Lete (119 B.C.) provides 
an eloquent testimony to the terror inspired in the inhabi- 
tants by the raids of these aggressive horsemen and of 
other barbarians who accompanied them in their attacks. 
The inscription in question offers a detailed description of 
the invasion. dwelling on the merits of the quaestor M. An- 
nius. who put the barbarians to flight and found no need to 
call on the Macedonians to raise new forces. This earned 
him. among other rewards. the institution of annual games 
to honour him as an euergetes. Two other honorific in- 
scriptions. respectively from Europos on the lower Axios 
and from Delphi. commemorate the victories of the consul 
for 110 B.C.. M. Minucius Rufus. over the Skordiskoi. the 
Bessoi and other Thracian tribes.? Minucius repelled the 
Skordiskoi beyond the frontier and reduced them, at least 
for a time. to impotence. His campaign against the Bessoi 
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in Ше Rhodope region meant the opening of a new channel 
of expansion for the Romans. 

During the long governorship of C. Sentius Saturninus 
(93-87 B.C.). a general uprising of the barbarians occurred. 
Apparently bribed and urged on by Mithridates, the 
Maidoi. Dardanians, Sintoi and other tribes entered the 
province from all sides and devastated it thoroughly. The 
raids were repeated every year. and in 88 B.C. the bar- 
barians advanced as far as Dodona and pillaged the 
sanctuary of Zeus. Towards the end of 87 B.C. Macedonia 
was invaded by the troops of Mithridates. A year later. af- 
ter the victories of Sulla in Boiotia. it was reoccupied by 
the Romans. Sulla stayed in Macedonia for some time and 
led the campaigns against the barbarians in person. In 84 
B.C. the Skordiskoi. the Maidoi and the Dardanians in- 
vaded Macedonia yet again and advanced as far as Delphi. 
where they burned down the temple. This time the Roman 
counter-attack was violent: Scipio Asiagenus repelled the 
Skordiskoi once and for all. In the ensuing period the 
military activity of the Macedonian governors was concen- 
trated outside the province. in expansionist campaigns 
against the Thracian tribes. 

The rule of L. Calpurnius Piso (57-55 B.C.) who 
became famous thanks to the invective of Cicero. 
provoked an irruption of the Dardanians. the Bessoi and 
the Dentheletai. who. if we are to believe Cicero. attacked 
Macedonia in order to avenge the evil done by the procon- 
sul: "They threw our revenues into confusion. they cap- 
tured our cities, thev laid waste our lands. they led awav 
our allies into slavery, they carried off their households. 

3 1 еу? they drove off their cattle. and they compelled the people of 
ey Mele A | e Thessalonike. who despaired of saving their town. to fortify 
S E 4: x { ( f | the citadel'.!? The ‘allies’. i.e. the Macedonians. must have 

ГД > wy” found themselves in truly lamentable straits. 
К ^ € і f A decade later. during the civil wars which set first 
"ed ny" - ЛА Caesar against Pompey. then the defenders of the Republic 
a 4 against the triumvirs. Macedonia was one of the main 
ч theatres of hostilities.!! From the spring of 49 B.C. until the 
battle of Pharsalos in August 48 B.C.. the province became 
the residence of the exile Republican government and the 
centre of Pompey's military strength. Accompanied by the 
two consuls and by two hundred senators. Pompev es- 
tablished himself in Thessalonike. the official seat of the 
Macedonian governor. Under his command he had nine 
legions. and he directed in person the training and 


129-131. After the battle of Pydna the Romans divided 
Macedonia into four administrative areas, merides. each with its 
own centre, a measure which bitterly wounded the national pride 
of the Macedonians. The picture shows above: the two sides of a 
coin of Amphipolis, the ‘first’ area. Certain traditional Macedo- 
nian motifs have been retained, such as Herakles' club and the 
Macedonian shield. Below: the head of Andriskos, according to 
one view. The brief success of his rising in 149 B.C. was due to 
the nationalistic and markedly anti-Roman feeling їп 
Macedonia. His action, however, gave the Romans the oppor- 
tunity to impose tighter control over the province and bring it 
finally into the framework of the Roman world. Athens, 
Numismatic Museum, London, British Museum. 


manoeuvres of his troops in camp near Beroia. The task of 
supplying the army with provisions must have weighed 
heavily on the country. 

After the battle of Pharsalos. Macedonia came under the 
authority of Caesar: and, after the directors death. it 
changed masters again several times. In the autumn of 44 
B.C.. Brutus succeeded in rallying Macedonia. Illyria and 
Greece to the republican side. and remained the master of 
the country until the battle of Philippi (October/November 
42 B.C.). Then, from November 42 to September 31 B.C. 
Macedonia came under the jurisdiction of Mark Antony. 
The campaigns led by the proconsul M. Licinius Crassus 
after Aktion (2 September 31 B.C.) resulted in the es- 
tablishment of Roman control over the region that extends 
between the Balkans and the Danube. Thus. by the first 
vears of the Principate. a huge province was created con- 
sisting of all the central part of the peninsula. extending 
from cape Taenaron in the south to the Danube in the 
north. and from the Adriatic to the Black Sea. 


Administrative organization of Macedonia 
under the Republic 


Having been Rome's most dangerous rival Macedonia 
remained for a century after its subjection Rome's only 
Balkan province. It was in this capacity. as much as by vir- 
tue of its crucial position in the peninsula between Italy and 
Asia Minor. that it played so important a role in the history 
of Roman expansionism and in the civil wars. Described 
bv Cicero as “а source and breeding ground of triumphs'.'* 
Macedonia was for a long period one of the provinces most 
sought after by ambitious generals and by those who 
wished to make their fortune. 

Yet. on the evidence of archaeological data. the 
Republican era was for Macedonia a period of economic 
and demographic decline. Unlike Epirus and lllyria. 
Macedonia was not devastated: nevertheless its enormous 
wealth was carried off and its human resources were ex- 
hausted. After their subjection to the Romans. the 
Macedonians submitted to their lot with resignation. Yet 
some time had to pass until the memories of so humiliating 
a catastrophe were obliterated and all hope of revolt aban- 
doned. During the troubled years of Sentius Saturninus 
rule. a last attempt at a rebellion against the Romans and a 
restoration of the patrios basileia was undertaken by a 
young Macedonian called Euphanes. But. dismissed even 
by the pretender's own father as a lost cause. the revolt 
was stifled at birth.!3 Cicero, who in the summer of 58 B.C. 
spent six months of his exile in Thessalonike. described 
Macedonia as a province loyal in friendship with the 
Roman people.'* By that time. three generations after the 
defeat. a new upper class, relying on the forces of occupa- 
ton. had already come into being. 

The regular levies imposed on Macedonia do not seem 
to have been very heavy. The land tax (stipendium) was 
apparently equal to the tribute fixed by Aemilius Paullus at 
one hundred talents. perhaps half the sum that had 
previously been paid to the kings.!? The exploitation of the 
iron and copper mines was ceded to concessionaires whose 


royalties were again half of what had been paid to ti 
kings. From 157 B.C. the prohibition on the exploitation oí 
the gold and silver mines was lifted. In all likelihood the 
gold mines were exhausted. but the great number of silver 
coins minted by the merides (especially the first one) shows 
that the silver mines were efficiently exploited. and causes 
one to think that the local governments must also have 
drawn some profit from their working. A regular and im- 
portant part of the revenues that the public treasury of the 
Roman people drew from Macedonia came from the 
renting of the ager publicus, made up of the confiscated 
royal domains. 

The arbitrary conduct of its governors weighed even 
more heavily on the inhabitants than the laws that had 
been imposed on the province. The authority of the gover- 
nor. who exercised military command апа wielded 
supreme administrative and judicial power. was immense 
in the Republican period. while his accountability was 
almost non-existent.!" In fact. it was only very rarely that 
the provincials dared bring a case of concussion against 
their governors to the courts in Rome, which anyway ser- 
ved as instruments of the political rivalries of the powerful 
rather than as bodies existing for the protection of the 
provinces. In case of urgent need, the governor had the 
right to make requisitions and order extraordinary levies. 
He could abuse his power on all sorts of pretexts without 
really risking his position. The speeches of Cicero against 
Verres and Piso show the kind of speculations. transac- 
tions and exactions to which a dishonest and greedy gover- 
nor could have recourse if he wanted to amass riches by 
exploiting his province. 

Another sphere in which the governor's authority was 
unchecked was that of compulsory recruitment. Though 
the provincials were not obliged to do military service. the 
governor could use his imperium to order local recruiting 
drives whenever he judged it necessary. In Macedonia this 
must have happened more often than in other provinces 
because of the barbarian invasions. During the last decades 
of the Republic the powerful military leaders did not 
hesitate to demand all sorts of contributions from the 
provinces and to form auxiliary units. The Macedonians 
went to war as ‘allies’ (auxilia) for Sulla. Pompey and 
Brutus.? The last even formed two Macedonian legions. 
which he trained in the Roman manner." When necessary. 
the provincials were enrolled forcibly. There is also a 
reference to Macedonian mercenaries. though by that 
period the military profession does not seem to have ap- 
pealed any longer to the Macedonians. 

The integration of the Macedonians into the Roman 
world. which was completed only with the inauguration of 
the Augustan peace. was facilitated by one fact of prime 
importance: even before the Roman conquest there were in 
Macedonia autonomous towns and regional communities. 
which were subsequently consecrated by the Romans as 
administrative units.?? Though these units were taxed they 
nevertheless seem to have retained the right. proclaimed by 
Aemilius Paullus. to use their own laws and to govern 
themselves. In so far as municipal institutions are concer- 
ned. the Republican era seems to have produced no in- 
novation. Even politarchy. whose origin has been the sub 


ject of much discussion, can now be proven to date back to 
the period of the monarchy.?! 

The economic. demographic and cultural development 
of Roman Macedonia was strongly influenced bv the con- 
struction of the Via Egnatia. the establishment of Roman 
merchants in the Macedonian towns and the creation of 
Roman colonies. The great road, which bears the name of 
its builder. the proconsul Cnaeus Egnatius. was an exten- 
sion of the Via Appia and the maritime route from Brun- 
disium to Dyrrachion and Apollonia. it formed the most 
direct and convenient line of communication between 
Rome and the East.” Built as a military road to facilitate 
the control of Roman possessions in the Balkan peninsula. 
the Via Egnatia soon became an instrument of the expan- 
sionist policy of Rome in the East. Thanks to it. both 
troops engaged in campaigns in the Balkans and the East 
and agents of the administration could move quickly from 
one place to another. At the same time, however. the road 
served as the artery for the peaceful immigration of Italian 
settlers. for the transportation of goods and for cultural ex- 
changes. The oldest dated evidence we have for Roman 
merchants living in Macedonia is an inscription dedicated 
by the city of Beroia and ‘the Romans resident there’ in 
honour of the proconsul Calpurnius Piso. the rival of 
Cicero.” Other texts confirm the presence of Roman and 
Italian business men in Amphipolis. Apollonia and Pella. 
while. during the first decades of the Empire. Roman com- 
munities are attested in Akanthos. Idomenai. Styberra. 
Edessa and  Thessalonike. This influx of Roman 
merchants is a sign of the resurgence of economic life in 
Macedonia during the last period of the Republic. to whose 
revival they provided an important stimulus. 


The installation of veterans in the provinces where thev 
had fought was practised by Roman generals before the 
time of Caesar. Apparently. this colonization was under- 
taken on an individual basis. and the role played by the 
State in the allotment of land to the veterans is not quite 
clear. But they must have been quite numerous. since in 49 
B.C. Pompey was able to recruit a legion from those who 
had gone to live in Macedonia and Crete after their 
demobilization. But organized colonization did not start 
in Macedonia before the time of Caesar's successors. who. 
whether consciously or not. followed the dictator's in- 
novatory policy. which aimed at the consolidation and uni- 
fication of the empire. The first colonies were created in 43 
or 42 B.C. at Kassandreia and Dion. on the order of 
Brutus. Immediately after the victory at Philippi. Octavian 
and Antony in turn decided to establish on the spot a num- 
ber of the soldiers they had disbanded. It is less clear 
whether Pella had received her first colonists before 30 
B.C. But after Aktion. on the initiative of Octavian. the ex- 
istent colonies were 'refounded' and new ones created.*® 
Though there were some veterans amongst them. the ma- 
jority of newcomers to the colonies just mentioned were 
Italians. dispossessed bv Octavian for the benefit of his 
own veterans. Our sources are silent as to the manner of 
acquisition of the lands which were divided among the 
colonists. It is highly probable that in the first place the 
ager publicus was used to this end. so that not much of it 
was left in the imperial era. a hypothesis that would explain 
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the lack of information about the imperial domains during 
that period. 


MACEDONIA DURING THE EARLY EMPIRE 


The Augustan Peace 


For Macedonia. as for most of the provinces. the es- 
tablishment of the Principate marks the beginning of a 
period of peace. order and prosperity which lasted for 
almost three centuries. After the upheavals of the age of 
Caesar, the empire found in Augustus a master capable of 
giving it a constitution which ensured permanent stability. 
economic prosperity and cultural flowering from which all 
the inhabitants of the empire benefited. The Macedonians 
were quick to honour Augustus by inaugurating an 
‘Augustan era’ starting оп 2 September 31 B.C.. the day of 
the victory at Aktion.’ 

In 27 B.C.. when Augustus and the Senate divided the 
control of the provinces between them. Macedonia came 
under the administration of the Senate as a peaceful 
province. Achaia together with Thessaly and Epirus con- 
stituted a separate province. also senatorial. After the 
reorganization of the army. which took place between 30 
and 28 B.C., Macedonia proper was evacuated. though it 
was not until the beginning of the Christian era that 
Macedonia really became a provincia inermis. The exact 
date of this event is not known. but it coincides with the 
transfer of the command of the legions from the proconsul 
of Macedonia to an imperial legate based in what was to 
become the province of Moesia.*® With the creation of the 
province of Moesia, attested for the first time in A.D. 15. 
the territorv of the province of Macedonia returned to its 
earlier boundaries. Not a frontier province. and protected 
by the legions stationed on the Danube. Macedonia was to 
suffer only rarely from the results of Roman external 
policies. 

The administration of Macedonia was in principle en- 
trusted to a proconsul of praetorian rank. drawn by lot 
each year from amongst the ex-praetors. Yet under the new 
regime all the real authority belonged to the emperor and 
we know of more than one case when he activelv interfered 
in the sphere of senatorial prerogative in Macedonia. Such 
interventions sometimes took the form of the appointment 
as governor of an imperial favourite. without the drawing 
of lots.?? On other occasions they took a more spectacular 
form. For example. when. at the beginning of Tiberius 
reign in A.D. 15. Macedonia and Achaia asked for an 
alleviation of their financial burdens. the emperor decided 
to transfer these two senatorial provinces to his own ad- 
ministration. By putting them under the command of the 
consular legate of Moesia. C. Poppaeus Sabinus. Tiberius 
brought together under his own authority the whole of the 
central part of the peninsula. extending from the Pelopon- 
nese to the Danube. This suggests that imperial administra- 
tion was less onerous than senatorial: and it had the ad- 
ditional advantage of encouraging the implementation of a 
more definite administrative policy. since imperial legates 
held office for an unlimited period. Tiberius was not afraid 


to let Poppaeus administer his vast province and command 
the Danubian legions for more than twenty years. His suc- 
cessor, P. Memmius Regulus. who took over A.D. 35. 
remained in office for an equally long period and under the 
reign of three emperors, until in A.D. 44 when Macedonia 
and Achaia were placed again under the authority of the 
Senate.?? [n this same year Thrace was also turned into a 
province as part of a larger administrative reorganization 
which marked the final consolidation of Roman power in 
the Balkans. 

Another way of interfering in the affairs of senatorial 
provinces was by sending imperial legates on special mis- 
sions." In A.D. 101, Trajan appointed an arbiter to settle 
the differences between neighbouring communities and fix 
their boundaries. Hadrian's intervention in A.D. 119. оп 
the other hand. was of an entirely different nature. The em- 
peror sent to Macedonia as supervisor of the assessment a 
former consul, L. Terentius Gentianus. As it is difficult to 
conceive that, given his consular rank, Terentius shared his 
office with a praetorian governor. it is to be assumed that 
for a period of one or two years he administered the 
province in his capacity of imperial legate: and this means 
that for some time Macedonia ceased to be under the 
authority of the Senate. The presence in Macedonia in 
A.D. 120 of a cohort under the orders of a certain Oc- 
tavius Antoninus, whose duties and rank alike remain un- 
known to us, indicates that. during these first years of 
Hadrian's rule. the situation in Macedonia was com- 
plicated, though the specific facts elude us. 

From Septimius Severus onwards imperial encroach- 
ments on senatorial jurisdiction became more frequent and 
serious. As the principate evolved. greater power was con- 
centrated in the hands of the emperor and senatorial gover- 
nors were replaced by imperial officials. The first known 
case of a governor of Macedonia of equestrian rank en- 
titled "procurator Augusti agens vice proconsulis’ dates 
from A.D. 217. Thus the post of procurator served as a 
legal pretext for the vicariate. The process resulted in the 
introduction of the ‘independent  vicariate' under 
Gallienus. 

As in republican times, so too in the imperial era. 
provincial administration in Macedonia was based on the 
cities. which enjoyed local autonomy to a greater or lesser 
extent. The most privileged statutes were those of the four 
Augustan colonies — Philippi. Kassandreia. Dion and Pella 
— the first three of which enjoyed the ius italicum, which 
rendered them equal to the communities of Italy and freed 
their lands and citizens alike from any kind of direct taxa- 
tion The Paionian city of Stoboi became one of the few 
municipia in the Greek world. also endowed with the ius 
italicum. What we do not know is what status the in- 


132. The tombstone of Paterinos, son of Antigonos. It was made 
in Beroia by a local craftsman. In the centre the dead man 
stands upright; to his right is the young slave who leads his 
horse, to the left his daughter, Agathe, seated. The inspirational 
sources of this work spring from earlier sculptures of the 
Hellenistic world. Beginning of the Ist century B.C. Beroia, 
Archaeological Museum. 
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133. То prevent the resurgence of Macedonian power after the 
crushing defeat of Perseus at Pydna, Rome divided the kingdom 
into four administrative units, merides. whose boundaries coin- 
cided to a large extent with the traditional frontiers of historic 
Macedonia. The province of Macedonia was only finally es- 
tablished in 148 B.C. It included the four merides and all the 


digenous population had in these colonies. It has been 
assumed that the centres of the peregrine cities were in- 
tegrated in the Roman communities. but the admission of 
all their citizens to Roman citizenship appears just as im- 
probable as their reduction to the status of incolae, that is 
subordinate inhabitants deprived of all civic rights. An old 
theory (which has recently been revived). according to 
which peregrine communities continued to coexist next to 
Roman colonies. deserves the attention of future 
researchers in this important field. 

On the whole. the civitates peregrinae came under the 
category of tributary cities. These were poleis, which had 
retained their old institutions — their assembly. council and 
magistrates. Three towns enjoyed the status of free city 
(civitas libera): the metropolis of the province. 
Thessalonike. which gained her freedom in 42 B.C. by the 
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Roman possessions in the Balkan peninsula. Expanding Roman 
conquests necessitated the establishment of new provinces and a 
redrawing of the frontiers of the province of Macedonia, but it 
was only after the radical administrative measures of Diocletian 
that the boundaries really came to represent true Macedonian 
territory. 


е 


favour of the victorious triumvirs: the capital of the first 
meris, Amphipolis. which was probably proclaimed free 
when the province itself came into existence: and 
Skotoussa. a city of eastern Macedonia. about which we 
know almost nothing.’ 

In upper Macedonia. where economic and social 
development progressed more slowly than in the other 
regions. so that the urbanization and the disintegration of 
tribal structures were well behind compared to other 
regions. we find in the imperial period the typical institu- 
tion of the regional koina, an institution which was 
favoured bv the Romans as an intermediary body between 
the provincial administration and the local authorities. The 
koinon of Orestai, about which we know a lot thanks to 
the important inscription from Battynna. appears as a con- 
federation of small autonomous communities either rural 
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or urban in character. As regards internal affairs, the 
koinon was independent, but in its relations with the other 
regions of the province it was heavily dependent on the 
governor. It is not easy to establish whether the other 
koina of upper Macedonia (Lynkestai, Elimiotai. 
Derrhiopes) were identical in structure and enjoyed a 
similar degree of independence. In all likelihood free cities 
enjoyed judicial autonomy, whereas the other inhabitants 
of the province, whether Roman citizens or not. were sub- 
ject to the judicial authority of the governor. An inscription 
from Beroia mentions the governor's tribunal (agoraia), 
before which all cases were tried.“ 

Civic autonomy was often limited by the intervention of 
the emperor to whom, anyway, the cities frequently ad- 
dressed themselves by sending embassies. and appealing 
for favours. Imperial letters which have survived testify to 
the interest of various emperors in the economic and social 
improvement of such and such a Macedonian city.*! From 
the time of Trajan the imperial government started using 
higher imperial officials (logistai), who were sent to the 
cities to supervise municipal finances. The subordination of 
the cities to the central government was fully accomplished 
when these imperial officials, who started by being extraor- 
dinary commissioners, acquired permanent status and 
arrogated to themselves the functions of the municipal 
magistrates. 


In order to strengthen the bonds of loyalty which united 
the provincials with the emperor, and to promote the unity 
of each province, the Principate favoured the creation of 
provincial koina. The Macedonian koinon which was 
probably a direct descendant of the Hellenistic league was 
a confederation of all Macedonian communities united 
around the imperial cult. The head of the koinon was а 
high-priest of the cult of the Augusti, and organized the 
games which were given in their honour on the occasion of 
the annual assembly of the delegates of the Macedonian 
cities. At the same time the very existence of a koinon ser- 
ved the illusion of provincial autonomy: the koinon as such 
could appeal directly to the emperor, without the interven- 
tion of the governor; it could lay complaints and charges 
against him and it could also bring a lawsuit against him 
for bad administration; its mints struck coins, on the ob- 
verse of which appeared the emperor and his name, while 
the reverse had the legend MAKEAONQN Or КОШОМ 
MAKEAONON;? its high officials were known as 
Macedoniarchs; and its synedrion. awarded the honorary 
title of protos tou ethnous. In this way, the koinon helped to 
maintain national feeling, a last resurgence of which is to 
be seen in the renaissance of the memory of Alexander the 
Great, encouraged in particular by Caracalla and Alexan- 
der Severus.“ 

Few events of imperial history left their trace in 
Macedonia. Among those few were the visits of emperors 
on their way to. or returning from, some eastern campaign. 
Such visits were commemorated by inscriptions or coins of 
the type ADVENTUI AUG. MACED. The oddest visit was that 
of the eccentric Caracalla, the New Alexander. who 
recruited a genuine ‘phalanx’ in Macedonia. There were 
also the wars against the barbarians. whose raids the 
legions and the castella of the /imes were no longer in a 


position to check.“ The invasion of the Costoboci in A.D. 
170-71. during the war against the Marcomani. was : 
isolated event; but in the middle of the third century. unde 
Philip the Arab. a spate of barbarian invasions necessitated 
the organization of defence in the interior of the country. 
the fortification of towns and the recruitment of armed 
forces on the spot. One of the repercussions of the invasion 
of the Carpi in A.D. 246-47 was the closing down of all 
mints in Macedonia, Thrace and Moesia Inferior.?? In A.D. 
254. under Valerian and Gallienus, the Goths raided 
Thessalonike. though they did not succeed in capturing the 
citv. The gravest of all the third century invasions was that 
of the Herulians and the Goths who, on their way back 
from Greece in A.D. 268, devastated Epirus and 
Macedonia. The whole region was thrown into anarchy. 
Among other usurpers. a certain Valens was proclaimed 
emperor in Thessalonike.*? An inscription from Lychnidos. 
dating from the reign of Gallienus. speaks of the presence 
of detached troop-formations (vexillationes), under the or- 
ders of a dux, at that strategic point on the Via Egnatia.?? 
The victory won over the Goths by Claudius II near 
Naissus put a temporary end to the barbarian danger. 


ECONOMY AND SOCIETY 


Macedonia occupied a rather modest place in the 
economic life of the empire. Despite its natural resources. it 
could not compete with the rich provinces of Asia Minor 
and the West in the scope of its international trade. 

However. under the Principate. Macedonia enjoyed a 
period of prosperity. Peace and security, good roads and a 
more equitable system of exploitation than had prevailed in 
the Republican era brought an economic boom. which 
benefited not only the Roman state and the provincial rul- 
ing class, but the masses too. The widening of the 
economic base. namely the increase in the numbers of 
producers and consumers alike and the improvement in the 
living conditions of the producing classes. is the main 
feature of the economic progress made during this period.?? 

As in any ancient society. the Macedonian economy of 
the imperial period was largely based on slave labour. Un- 
fortunately. the fragmentary character of our evidence 
means that anything we say about the slave class is bound 
to be partial and hypothetical. The great majority of 
workers. free or slave. vanished without leaving any trace 
of their existence other than the product of their work: and 
when this work consisted in the cultivation of the soil or 
cattle raising. then they left no trace whatever. The hum- 
bler the condition of these workers, the less money they 
had for cutting epitaphs and dedications on stone. Thus the 
extreme rarity of epigraphic evidence about slaves is in 
flagrant disproportion to their numbers. 

The few epitaphs of slaves which have reached us belong 
to servants of private individuals who knew how to attract 
their master's affection. Moreover. these modest inscrip- 
tions hardly ever contain anything more than the name of 
the slave and of his master. It is touching to read on the 
epitaph of a young slave the compassionate word. miser, 
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134. One of the milestones which stood along the Via Egnatia 
the main line of communication from the Adriatic coast to 
Thrace, constructed around 130 B.C. It was found near the river 
Gallikos. The Greek and Latin inscription gives the name of the 
consul Gnaius Egnatius, after whom the road was named. 
Thessalonike, Archaeological Museum. 


and one wonders whether it comes from the master or the 
parents of the dead.*! But this is an exception. just like that 
other funerary inscription of a slave ‘born at home and 
regarded as a son’; despite his youth (he was but fifteen 
when he died). his master had entrusted him with the 
management of a tavern. About the slaves who worked 
either in the mines or in the fields. and who occupied the 
lowest grade in the social hierarchy. there is no evidence at 
all. One had to rise above servile status in order to deserve 
to be remembered by posterity. Such is the case of a vine- 
dresser who consecrated to Zeus Hvpsistos two rows of 
vines from his peculium "for the sake of his master .^* This 
inscription constitutes the only piece of evidence we have 
from Macedonia for servile tenure. though this tvpe of ex- 
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ploitation of servile labour must have become widespread 
in Macedonia from the second century A.D. onwards. The 
condition of the slave to whom his master had given a plot 
of land to exploit probablv did not differ much from that of 
a farmer. though in this case both the slave and his land 
remained the property of the master. To this category of 
privileged servants there belonged also the actores 
(pragmateutai, oikonomoi), who had to supervise works 
and keep the accounts on part of the domain of their 
master. and about whom some epigraphic evidence sur- 
vives. 

Two (unfortunately badly mutilated) documents shed 
some light on the trade in human beings as it was conduct 
ed in Macedonia. One is an unpublished inscription from 
Beroia containing rules for the sale of slaves in the 
Macedonian markets: the other is the beginning of a let- 
ter by Antoninus Pius to the citizens of Parthikopolis. in 
which the emperor speaks about cattle. silverware and 
slaves. used apparently as productive capital: no doubt the 
slaves in question were primarily employed іп agriculture.“ 
Even more expressive is the funerary stele of a ѕотаѓет- 
poros, himself a freedman who. it seems. occupied himself 
with the export of slaves on the international market. His 
stele shows a file of slaves. bound together bv chains round 
the neck. led by a supervisor and followed by women and 
children.” 


The number of freedmen mentioned in inscriptions is. 
naturally. much greater. We know the names of dozens of 
them from dedications and epitaphs. and we also have lists 
of names which may be those of manumitted slaves (in one 
of them a group of people is explicitly referred to as ex- 
eleutheroi).3 The whole series of acts of manumission 
(from Leukopetra alone there are more than a hundred). 
form a first class source of information. insufficiently 
studied so far. on the problem of slavery. Freedmen 
played a significant role in the economic life of the com- 
munity. occupying themselves. as they did in most cases. 
with trade. It is especially worth noting that the 
overwhelming majority of freedmen were former slaves of 
Roman citizens. 


An important question on which insufficient light is shed 
by our sources concerns the character of landed property 
and the social condition of farmers. Macedonia has a lot of 
arable land and excellent pasture: it is. therefore. a priori 
likely that. even under the empire. when urban life had 
reached its peak of development. Macedonia was essen- 
tially a rural area. Yet our evidence does not allow us to es- 
tablish either the extent to which small properties suc- 
ceeded in avoiding absorption by large estates. or whether 
there were any really large estates of the saltus type. Small 
landowners. who personally cultivated their fields. vines. 
olive-trees. orchards and vegetable gardens. or raised their 
herds. did not bother to indicate their condition on their 
funerarv stelai. How can we know how many among them 
had the means to rent a slave or two for their house or their 
labours in the fields? The single reference to a c/torikos apo 
chorarchion, on an inscription from Thessalonike of the 
mid-third century A.D.. is more perplexing than il- 
luminating.$? This ‘peasant’ must have been an important 
person. since. having held a post (of what sort is unknown) 


in the administration of the chora, he was agonothete in the 
first Pythian games where his son (a former politarch and 
member of the council) was eisagogeus. Under the early 
empire, the important landowners normally resided in the 
towns, so that the adjective chorikos would not suit them 
at all. Could it be that in this document we have a first in- 
dication of that extension of seigneurial landholdings that 
was so characteristic of the socio-economic system in the 
late empire? It is noteworthy that we lack any testimony 
on the system of colonate in Macedonia. 

We are equally ill-informed about the artisan work-force 
and about other metiers, (miners, smiths, goldsmiths, 
stonecutters, donkey drivers etc.). Nor is our evidence any 
more substantial as regards commerce. The epitaph of a 
wheat merchant from Rome who died in Amphipolis may 
allow us to conclude that there was enough wheat for ex- 
port; but the modest funerary stele of a banker from 
Thessalonike tells us nothing." How then is it possible to 
discover the economic basis of the enormous riches 
possessed by the great families of Beroia, Thessalonike or 
Philippi? Whence came the fortune of K. Popillios Python, 
the citizen of Beroia and high-priest of the emperors who, 
not content to mark the year of his priesthood by bestow- 
ing the customary largesses (such as organizing scenic and 
gymnic games, gladiatorial combats, hunts in the arena in- 
volving ‘animals from home and from abroad’, the sale of 
wheat at subsidized prices, the repair of roads at his own 
expense, and the giving of banquets for all the delegates at 
each reunion of the koinon), also paid the poll tax 
epikephalaion for ‘the province’. Leaving aside the am- 
biguity of the term eparcheia in this context, our uncer- 
tainty as to which categories of people had to pay the 
tributum capitis, and our ignorance of its exact amount, 
still one cannot help being impressed by such liberality.9? 
Other such cases involve only one city, but in the case of 
Python we must think in terms of dozens of cities and, 
possibly, hundreds of thousands of inhabitants. If Python 
was a great landowner, how large must his estate have 
been to produce such wealth? 

We must also leave open the question of imperial do- 
mains in Macedonia. One discovers with astonishment that 
there is no evidence whatsoever about imperial freedmen or 
anybody else engaged in the exploitation of imperial land. 
All we have, unless I am mistaken, is a single reference to a 
Caesaris nostri serva on the tombstone of uncertain 
provenance of a twelve-year-old girl which is now in 
Thessalonike.** Conclusions from silence are always risky, 
but it would be equally bold to conclude on the basis of 
such evidence as we have that there existed in Macedonia 
imperial agricultural estates. Ап inscription from 
Thessalonike referring to an epitropos chorion despotikon 
cannot be dated before the fourth century.$? while the only 
mention of procuratores metallorum intra Macedoniam is 

dated A.D. 386.56 If the lack of data concerning the mines, 
whose exploitation came under imperial jurisdiction, is for- 
tuitous, we must admit that as regards imperial estates we 
have to do with a socio-economic development which must 
have started about the middle of the third century А.р.” 

The socio-economic division between free and slave, 
workers and exploiters of other people's work, poor and 
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135. The stele of Tiberius Claudius Maximus, a Roman veteran 
who settled in Macedonia. Its inscription tells us that he was the 
man who captured and killed Decebalus, king of the Dacians, in 
battle in A.D. 106 Maximus, mounted, is shown about to attack 
the fallen Decebalus with his sword. Kavala, Archaeological 
Museum. 


rich, which is so characteristic of a slave society, was com- 
plicated in the Roman provinces by the socio-political divi- 
sion between Romans and peregrini (non-Romans). The 
Romans belonged to the class of the rich, of the slave- 
owners. Those who came to live in Macedonia under the 
Republic or at the beginning of the imperial era were 
businessmen and colonists. In certain Macedonian cities 
one encounters Roman landowners (enkektemenoi) as well. 
We do not know whether the right of acquiring property 
was offered to the Romans as an exceptional privilege, or 
whether the Romans appropriated for themselves land 
which belonged to the public Roman domain, but hap- 
pened to form part of a city territory. In апу case i 

Romans led a privileged existence, and the non-Romai 
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must have felt it as such and seen the Romans as represen- 
tatives of the ruling power. Yet Roman citizenship was not 
inaccessible to others. It is to the credit of Rome (and the 
foundation of its enduring power) that she did not exclude 
from her citizenship either conquered enemies or manumit- 
ted slaves. That the sons of freedmen could be treated as 
citizens with full rights is something that no other slave 
society has ever tolerated. Thus. through enfranchisement 
and manumission. the privileged class of Roman citizens 
was constantly being enlarged so that it embraced. under 
the name of Roman. elements of various ethnic and social 
origin. till the Antoninian Constitution abolished once and 
for all the difference between Romans and peregrini. 

Political Romanization did not affect language and 
national conscience. which for the Macedonian was nur- 
tured by the grandeur of a unique past. One became a 
Roman citizen without ceasing to speak Greek and feeling 
a Macedonian. But national feeling was now divorced from 
any aspiration towards independence. The paradox of this 
situation is illustrated by the case of a Thessalonian who 
simultaneously is described as ‘Hellene and Philhellene. 
and bears the tria nomina of the Romans.55 Moreover. 
Hadrian's Panhellenion, of which Thessalonike was a 
member. served also as the instrument of a policy that en- 
couraged Greek feelings of loyalty towards Rome. The 
Roman occupation. which in Republican times was so 
painfully felt. was succeeded under the empire bv the 
irreversible integration. of Macedonia into the broader 
Roman communitv. 


INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


Education, literature, entertainments 


Simple inscriptional references. anyway few and far be- 
tween. to a pedagogue or a teacher or a foundling boy who 
was taught bv his adopted father. himself a rhetor. or a lit- 
tle girl. who displayed uncommon zeal in her studies. tell us 
verv little about the level and character of education in 
Roman Macedonia. Yet we are indebted to epigraphic 
evidence at least for the realization that many more people 
were literate in Roman than in Hellenistic times: the num- 
ber of inscriptions was never higher than in imperial times. 
when one finds material everywhere. even in the most 
remote places. and concerning people of all social condi- 
tions. 

Going to school was clearly the privilege of those 
children whose parents could pay a master to teach them. 
If in the great cities basic and more advanced education 
was controlled by the municipal authorities. it is legitimate 


136. Under Roman rule the coins issued by Macedonian cities 
retain certain traditional subjects, such as Zeus and Athena 


from the mint of Dion in the 3rd century A.D. Athens. 


NVumismatic Museum. 


137-138. Coins from Thessalonike (137), 3rd century A.D., and 
Pella (138), 2nd century B.C. Athens, Numismatic Museum. 
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to assume that rural communities were not in a position to 
maintain a school. No doubt the illiteracy-rate was high, 
though specific evidence for illiteracy is extremely uncom- 
mon. Among the rare items of evidence is a letter quoted in 
an act of manumission from Beroia, ending in the following 
words: "We have written this letter... by the hand of 
Flavius.... because we cannot write ourselves'.?? It is not 
without interest that the scribe and the three witnesses who 
have signed this document are. judging by their names. 
Roman citizens, whereas the illiterate authors of the letter. 
two brothers. bear a native patronymic. 

Secondary and higher education was exclusively the 
privilege of urban youth. Consequently our evidence in this 
connection is more copious. though largely confined to 
honorific inscriptions for gymnasiarchs or lists of ephebes. 
which tell us nothing about the content and methods of 
education. Of course there is the gymnasiarchal law of 
Beroia.” which shows the care the Macedonian cities 
devoted to educational establishments. and contains very 
important and interesting details about the division into 
classes of those who frequented the gymnasium (children. 
ephebes. neaniskoi under the age of twenty-two. and young 
men under thirty: it also prohibits entry to the gymnasium 
‘to slaves, freedmen. sons of freedmen. to those who have 
not exercised themselves in the palaestra, to vulgar traders. 
pederasts. drunkards and madmen’: and it provides infor- 
mation about the responsibilities of the gymnasiarch, the 
punishments inflicted and the prizes awarded. the examina- 
tions and competitions at the end of each school year. and 
so on. But this precious document predates the creation of 
the province. and should be used with caution as a source 
of information about the gymnasia of the imperial era or as 
a basis for any other generalizations. All one can say is 
that the gymnasium, as the framework for the physical 
education of the young and their initiation into civic life. 
was maintained without break after the Roman conquest. 
and flourished with renewed vigour under the early em- 
pire. In the remote town of Styberra the number of 
ephebes in A.D. 74/5 was over one hundred and thirty.” 
Their organization was similar to that of other Greek 
towns, and they profited from the help of rich citizens. who 
established endowments to ensure the regular distribution 
of oil. The boys and youths who frequented the gym- 
nasium displayed their educational achievements in various 
processions, sacrifices, competitions and feasts. where their 
attendance was obligatory. The last reference to ephebes in 
Macedonia dates from the year A.D. 269/70.7* 

References to Macedonian artists, writers and men of 
learning that can be gleaned from inscriptions or from 
literary sources throw some sidelights on the cultural life of 
Macedonian cities. We know of a mime-artist from Beroia 
who won a number of crowns in lyric competitions: of a 
‘phorminx-player and an expert in lyric poetry’ from 
Amastris who died at Beroia: of an artist of Attaleia ad- 
mired at the theatre in Thessalonike: of a flautist from 
Kassandreia who won a victory in Akraiphia of Boiotia. 
and so on." It was to Thessalonike, a cultural centre of in- 
ternational repute, that poets. philosophers and rhetors 
came to teach or to address a cultivated audience: we 
know of a Bithynian from Niceaea ‘a learned rhetor’: of a 


certain Dassarete. ‘a man endowed with many talents 

of many others./é Thessalonike also produced her ow 
poets. Antipater. a friend and favourite of Calpurnius Piso 
(c. 15 B.C.). was one of the most famous epigrammatists. 
About eighty of his epigrams were included in the Garland, 
compiled in the reign of Caligula by his compatriot. the 
poet Philippos." Towards the end of the second century 
A.D. the victory in processional song at the Mousaia at 
Thespiae was won by Damaios. one of whose poems, 
dedicated to the Egyptian gods. is to be found on an in- 
scription from Thessalonike.”* 

A Macedonian of great repute was Andronikos of 
Kyrrhos. who designed the famous clock known as the 
Tower of the Winds which adorned the Athenian Agora. 
His interest in astronomy and his interpretation of Aratos’ 
Phaenomena earned him the surname of 'the Second 
Aratos’ that we find in an epigram from Tenos inscribed on 
a clock built according to his plans." The Macedonian 
Amerias occupied himself with foreign words as also with 
terms of culinary pharmacology. We owe to him almost all 
Macedonian glosses.*? Theagenes was interested in ancient 
Macedonian institutions. In the age of the so-called Second 
Sophistic. three Macedonians enjoyed a certain celebrity: 
Nikostratos, a sophist and professor of rhetoric. whose full 
name (T. Aurelios Nikostratos Nikostratou) has been 
revealed to us by a newly found inscription. was a prolific 
writer who excelled in many genres: Philip of Amphipolis 
was the author of novels. and Polyainos is the only 
Macedonian writer from whose works a complete 
specimen has survived. namely the Strategemata. Despite 
the richness of information contained in this compilation. 
any historian of Macedonia would undoubtedly have 
preferred to have instead his lost orations On the Syn- 
edrion and On the koinon of the Macedonians. 

The gymnastic and musical competitions must have 
constituted in Macedonia, as in any othr part of Greece. 
the most attractive part of the public festivals. The interest 
of the man in the street in this type of entertainment is well 
illustrated by the epitaph of a baker from Beroia who 
travelled to Olympia twelve times just in order to see the 
games. The towns organized games оп the occasion of 
public festivals and in honour either of local benefactors or 
of members of the imperial family. At the end of the second 
and in the third century the youth of Thessalonike 
celebrated at the gymnasium games dedicated to the god 
Fulvus (probably the son of Marcus Aurelius. who died at 
the age of four and was deified). As regards stage spec- 
tacles organized by municipalities. we know of the director 
of a company of comedians (archimimus latinus) at 
Philippi, who also held the function of contractor of spec- 
tacles (promisthota); we also know of a choragiarius 
obliged to supply theatrical sets. 

The most famous and. possibly. oldest oecumenical 
games in Macedonia were the Olympia at Dion. the last 
reference to which comes from the republican ега. Under 
the empire. a competitive and athletic spirit marked games 
held at Beroia by the Macedonian koinon. They are 
referred to from the end of the first century A.D. (tł 
famous C. Popillius Python gave dramatic and gymn: 
games ‘equal to the Aktia’, and at the cost of one tale 


with participants from various parts of the Greek world). 
Federal festivals enjoyed especial prestige during the third 
century, A.D. when they were granted the name Alexan- 
dreia, in memory of the national hero.’ Then. probably on 
the occasion of the visit of Gordian HI in A.D. 242. they 
were renamed Olympia, and classified among ‘sacred and 
oecumenical games.®8 In A.D. 240/41 the city of 
Thessalonike instituted quinquennial Pythian games, sur- 
named Epinikia, Kabeireia or Kaisareia, after the city’s 
guardian deities. 

It was. however. another type of spectacle which, from 
the first century of the empire, attracted the biggest public. 
namely the gladiatorial fights and hunts staged in arenas. 
These particularly costly games were related to the im- 
perial cult of the emperors, and served as propaganda for 
Roman power as well as buttressing the popularity of the 
highly placed personalities who footed the bill. An announ- 
cement, dating from June 229 A.D., informs us that the 
high-priest of the emperor and agonothetes of the ^ Alexan- 
drian games of the Macedonian koinon’, and his wife, high- 
priestess of the empress, will give in the most illustrious 
metropolis of Macedonia games consisting of animal hunts 
and gladiatorial combats lasting for three days, ‘for the 
health, salvation, victory and eternity of Alexander 
Severus, of his mother, of the imperial household, the im- 
perial Senate, the illustrious praetorian prefects, the im- 
perial army and the Roman people’.”° A similar announce- 
ment of the year A.D. 240 adds that, thanks to the good 
will of the emperor, there will be not just the customary 
two pairs of gladiators, but three. who will fight each day 
‘to the death’, that is to say to the point where one of the 
gladiators will be killed.?! Sanguinary spectacles of this 
sort are attested in all the big Macedonian towns by 
epitaphs and also by references to, or representations of. 
gladiators, fighters of wild beasts (munerarii) and mention 
of associations of fighters of wild beasts. Indirect evidence 
is also provided by the rebuilding of the theatres which was 
done to ensure the security of spectators (as at Stoboi. 
Philippi and Herakleia). 


Cults and customs 


If paideia was the main factor that ensured the cultural 
unification of the Greco-Roman world, what more than 
anything else allowed its specific regional characteristics to 
survive was the religious mentality of the masses. which 
tend to remain attached to their cults and national tradi- 
tions even when they are on the point of losing both their 
language and identity. Of all aspects of social life in 
Macedonia the one which displays most originality is 
religion.?? This is due to the fact that since remote antiquity 
two different religious conceptions coexisted on its soil. and 
in the course of time were superimposed and eventually in- 
terpenetrated each other. On the one hand there was the 
Greek religion of the Macedonians. with its aloof and ma- 
jestic gods. and on the other hand the more emotional 
religion of the indigenous population. with its mystic and 
orgiastic cults. The older population. which was more or 
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less completely repressed by the Macedonians, consisted of 
the Paionians. Pelagonians of the middle Axios. the Bryges 
of central Macedonia. and the Edonoi/M ygdones, Bisaltai 
and Sintoi of eastern Macedonia.” The linguistic and 
cultural assimilation of this substratum varied from place 
to place. In Paionia and lower Macedonia it was almost 
complete. and yet even there one can detect traces of non- 
Macedonian beliefs which must have exerted a certain in- 
fluence on the official religion. In the region of the Strymon 
and of Mt. Pangaion the indigenous population, which was 
more concentrated than elsewhere and annexed to 
Macedonia at a later date, maintained its national charac- 
teristics in a purer form. This ethnic element, which was 
racially akin to the Phrygians and Bithynians of Asia 
Minor (as also were the Bryges of lower Macedonia), 
played a significant role in the formation of he religion of 
the Aegean world. From this ethnic substratum. and not 
from the Thracians, with whom they are erroneously con- 
fused, emerged the cults of Dionysos. Bendis. Kotyto and 
the Kabeiroi, which were eventually adopted by the Thra- 
cians, the Greeks and the Macedonians. These cults should 
not. therefore. be regarded as foreign to Macedonia. They 
are just as indigenous as the Macedonian cults themselves. 


The national Macedonian divinities continued to be 
worshipped with undiminished fervour in Roman times.?* 
Zeus Olympios, Kronides, kept his place of honour. The 
coins of the Macedonian koinon bore his effigy, while the 
province's most prestigious games were consecrated to 
him. Associated with the goddess Roma, as Eleutherios, he 
became the protector of the new regime. The cult of Zeus 
Hypsistos, which, without any connection with Judaism. 
was so widely diffused, originated in all probability in 
Macedonia.?6 Apollo too kept his Greek character. He ap- 
pears either alone or in association with the Kabeiroi on 
coins from Thessalonike, while the quinquennial games, by 
which the capital of the province aspired to surpass those 
of the koinon at Beroia, were called Pythia in his honour." 
Yet in a village sanctuary of Pelagonia, Apollo was 
worshipped as  Oteudanos, Eteudaniskos, surnames 
(possibly of Illyrian or Paionian origin) which indicate the 
assimilation of a local divinity to the Greek god.” 

The most widespread cult in Roman Macedonia was 
that of Artemis. There is no region where it is not attested. 
But we must distinguish the Greek Artemis venerated in 
Macedonia proper and in the area of ancient Paionia, as 
Kynagogos, Agrotera, Ephesia, Lochia, from Artemis- 
Bendis of eastern Macedonia.? Bendis was an Edonian 
goddess of the forests and of fertility, who was often 
assimilated to Hekate and Persephone. Under the name of 
Artemis she was represented as a hunter. holding in one 
hand a bow or a spear, and in the other the mystic bough 
which opens the way into the Underworld. The cult of 
Artemis-Bendis was dominant in the region of the middle 
Strymon. 

The worship of a female divinity is also characteristic of 
central Macedonia. Usually the goddess is assimilated to 
Artemis, but often she has a special name. such as En- 
nodia, the goddess on horseback holding a torch. or ‘the 
almighty’ Pasikrata, who is akin either to Artemis or to 
Kore.! Even the goddess Ma Aneiketos, whom one finds 


on numerous dedications made by slaves at Edessa. and 
whose cult is regarded as an importation from Asia Minor, 
figures possibly as Artemis Ma in a dedication made by a 
certain Ma, daughter of Makedon.!?! The recent discovery 
of the sanctuary of the Autochthonous Mother of the Gods 
at Leukopetra raises the question of the roots of the cult of 
these female divinities, who seem to be connected with old 
Macedonian beliefs.!° 

Herakles, the national hero of the Macedonians, main- 
tained his popularity and is attested on many votive monu- 
ments as Kynagidas, Propylaios or Theos Megas, as also 
on funerary stelai as Psychopompos. His cult was not 
known in eastern Macedonia. The same is true of the heal- 
ing gods (Asklepios, Hygieia, Telesphoros), as also of the 
saving gods, the Dioskouroi.'°? Dedications to the 
Dioskouroi are not found at all outside the area of ancient 
Paionia (the coins of the fourth meris, struck in Pelagonia, 
bear their effigy) and the Aegean coast where their cult was 
fused with that of the Kabeiroi. The ties binding the Great 
Gods of Samothrace with Magna-Mater and Phrygia are 
well known; but it is worth mentioning here that at 
Lemnos, where the Kabeiroi were worshipped as sons of 
Hephaistos (the hammer is the symbol of Kabeiros on 
coins from Thessalonike), the ancient population consisted 
of Sintoi; while the names of the Kabeiroi Axieros, Ax- 
iokersa and Axiokersos must be connected with the name 
of the river Axios, whose lower course flowed in high anti- 
quity through Paionian-Edonian territory. Thessalonike, 
founded in this region at a time when the pre-Macedonian 
stock must have still retained all its vitality, adopted 
Kabeiros, ‘the very holy ancestral god’, as her special god. 
It was he who saved the city from the great Gothic attack 
of A.D. 268, an event which was commemorated by an 
Antoninianus of Claudius II bearing the legend DEO 
CABIRO.!94 

The cult of Dionysos, deeply rooted in this country. had 
adherents in all social strata. As god of agriculture. fertility 
and wine Dionysos-Bacchos (who had been assimilated to 
the Roman Liber) attracted numerous devotees to his 
orgiastic cult involving belief in a future life. These 
devotees grouped themselves into brotherhoods (Dionysiac 
thiasoi, baccheia) in order to celebrate their mysteries and 
funerary ceremonies. From the many documents which at- 
test the role payed by this cult in municipal and private life. 
we shall mention here only two: an inscription from 
Thessalonike, in which Dionysos is associated with Zeus 
and the unknown divinity Gongylos, and a remarkable 
relief from the region of the middle Strymon, on which 
Dionysos is represented on horseback, in the manner of the 
Thracian Horseman, but with all his characteristic at- 
tributes and symbols. and bearing the name Asdoules.!9* 

Passing over all the other gods of the Greek pantheon. 
the personified abstractions and the minor divinities (abun- 
dant evidence for whose cults. dispersed all over 
Macedonia, attests to the vitality of the classical religion). 
as also the various local cults of heroes or river gods. we 
must deal at the end of this survey of the indigenous cults 
with the Thracian Horseman. who holds a special place in 
popular belief. As in Thrace. in eastern Macedonia the 
Thracian hunter god, known in Greek as Heros or Heron, 
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139. Bust of the river god Olganos, one of the three children of 
Beres, son of Makedon; the others, Mieza and Beroia, gave their 
names to those towns. The work is evidence for the survival of 
Macedonian legends for centuries after the Roman conquest. 
Mid-2nd century A.D. Beroia, Archaeological Museum. 


was worshipped as a god, and his adherents or initiates 
were grouped in thiasoi in the Thracian manner.'? On the 
other hand. in northern Macedonia he appears chiefly on 
funerary stelai: it is clear that there the cult of the Thracian 
Horseman was contaminated by local belief in an afterlife 
which represented the dead as heroes. The anthro- 
pomorphic stelai found in Pelagonia. on which the Thra- 
cian Horseman is a very common subject, can only be 
interpreted as representations of the dead as a hero.” 
Conservatism is nowhere stronger than in the cult of the 
dead. and thus it is here that distinctive local customs are 


140. Relief grave stele, an example of Macedonian art. Seven 
members of the same family are depicted as relief busts of une- 


best known to us. In the villages of the colony of Philippi 
there took place a special rite called parakausis, performed 
on the ‘day of the roses’ (Rosalia). This was a funerary 
ceremony that the colonists had brought with them from 
Italy. On that day the tombs were decorated with roses and 
offerings were burnt пеагЬу.!®® A will from Alkomenai (in 
Derrhiopos). giving a donation for this purpose, shows that 
the sacrifices were followed by a funerary feast. a custom 
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qual size. Someof their names are recorded in the Greek inscrip- 
tion. Mid-3rd century A.D. Florina, Archaeological Museum. 


still practised in certain parts of the peninsula.'?? Under the 
empire, banqueting scenes were frequently depicted on 
funerarv stelai. 

Roman rule brought to Macedonia the cult of Roma and 
of Roman benefactors. a cult which owed its inspiration to 
the Greeks: then. from the time of Augustus onwards, the 
cult of the reigning emperor and of his deified predecessors 
was also introduced: this was an official cult required bv 


the authorities as a guarantee of loyalism.!!? In this respect 
Macedonia did not differ from the other provinces of the 
Greek East. The imperial cult was the raison d’étre of the 
Macedonian koinon, whose president was the high priest of 
the Augusti. At the same time each Macedonian city ren- 
dered its own imperial cult by erecting altars and temples 
to the dead emperors and by organizing ceremonies and 
sacrifices.!!! The right to erect a temple to the reigning em- 
peror and to institute a cult became an object of rivalry 
between  Beroia, the capital of the  koinon, and 
Thessalonike, the capital of the province. Beroia succeeded 
in obtaining, for a period, the title of tetrakis neokoros.!"? 
As for the national Roman divinities which were in- 
troduced by the colonists, their popularity never extended 
beyond the local level and most of them were anyway 
assimilated to the main Greek divinities. 

Of the oriental cults, the one that took firmest root in 
Macedonia was that of Serapis and Isis.!!? The fervour that 
the Egyptian religion must have inspired in its many 
devotees in this part of the world is well attested by the 
great Serapeion of Thessalonike, the complex of buildings 
at Philippi consecrated to the Egyptian gods. a small 
sanctuary recently excavated near the fortress on the Via 
Egnatia west of Herakleia as well as by the great number 
of statues, reliefs and dedications found all over the coun- 
try and donated by people of all social categories. The 
Alexandrian gods were accepted as gods of healing and 
salvation. The mysteries, with their rites of purification and 
initiation, their incubations and mystical repasts, their daily 
ceremonies and special feasts, sustained in the heart of the 
initiate the hope of blissful immortality. Isis, the com- 
passionate and merciful goddess with her thousand names, 
was raised to the rank of supreme female divinity, and 
Serapis tended to be associated with other divinities and to 
absorb them, thus progressively opening up the road to 
monotheism. 

The cult of the Dea Syria (Atargatis Soteira, Thea 
Syria Parthenos) is attested only at Beroia in the second 
century B.C. and in the third century A.D.!'* Could it be 
entirely fortuitous that the picturesque description given by 
Pseudo-Lucian in his Lucius of a company of fancily- 
dressed charlatans parading the image of the Dea Svria on 
an ass and indulging in their exotic and sanguinary rites 
before the crowds for the sake of some food and money 
should be situated in the suburbs of Beroia?! 5 

We have not so far mentioned Judaism and Christianity. 
two monotheistic religions which originated in the same 
country and were equally austere in their rejection of any 
kind of syncretism with other religions. We do not know 
when the first Jews were established in Macedonia; yet by 


the mid-first century A.D. there were at Phil 
Thessalonike and Beroia fairly numerous Jewish con 
munities grouped around their synagogues.!! The inscrip- 
tion mentioning the ‘father of the synagogue’ Klaudios 
Tiberios Polycharmos. found at Stoboi and dating from the 
end of the third century A.D., is a document of great im- 
portance for the history of the Diaspora because it con- 
tains the oldest reference to the patriarchate. The most re- 
cent excavations have yielded. underneath the fifth century 
basilica where the inscription in question was re-used. 
traces of a synagogue and painted ex-votos of the same 
Polycharmos.'!’ In the Roman empire the Jews were per- 
mitted to practise their religion freely: but we do not know 
whether they were successful in proselytizing the Macedo- 
nians. 

The introduction of Christianity to Macedonia, which 
was also its beginning in Europe. was the work of St. Paul, 
one of its founders and its most important propagator 
among the Gentiles. It is at Philippi. at the Jewish ‘place of 
prayer' just outside the western gate of the city. that on a 
Sabbath towards the end of the year A.D. 49, Paul 
preached the Gospel for the first time on European soil. 
teaching faith in salvation by the grace of God and the love 
of one's fellow man. Jews and pagans were converted and 
founded the first Christian community on the continent. 
Paul also preached in Thessalonike (on three consecutive 
Sabbaths) and at Beroia, and converted many people. both 
Jews and pagans. Yet everywhere the majority of the Jews 
faced him with implacable hostility and provoked riots 
which obliged him to move on, successively, from Philippi, 
Thessalonike and Beroia.!? Either from Athens ог from 
Corinth, whither he went after he left Macedonia, he ad- 
dressed two epistles to the Thessalonians. in which he 
praises their perseverance in the faith and regrets the fact 
that they have to suffer at the hands of his symphyletai, 
who prevented him from pursuing his mission in 
Macedonia.!!? Paul visited Beroia twice more: in A.D. 56. 
on his way from Asia Minor to Greece, and at the begin- 
ning of A.D. 57 on his return by the same route. A few 
years later. Paul addressed an epistle to the Philippians. in 
all likelihood from Rome. The church of Philippi. which 
remained to the last steadfastly faithful to him.'?? already 
appears to be a well organized body with a bishop and 
deacons. 

After these glorious beginnings, an almost complete 
obscurity envelopes the evolution of Christianity in the 
cities of Macedonia. When, later on. churches once more 
appear in our sources in great numbers, they are without 
any rivals. Christianity had become the official ideology of 
the empire. 


MONUMENTS AND ART 
IN THE ROMAN PERIOD 


Although the Macedonians’ long struggle against the 
Romans ended in 148 B.C. with their final defeat and sub- 
jection, One cannot claim that there was any substantial 
corresponding change in the field of art. But the systematic 
stripping of Macedonian sculptures, paintings and 
metalwork. which were taken off to Rome by Aemilius 
Paullus and Caecilius Metellus,! together with the 
economic dislocation that followed on the Roman con- 
quest. naturally were not without consequences. Pella no 
longer had anything of its former glory to show. the palace 
of Vergina slipped slowly into decay, and, in the course of 
the second half of the second century B.C.. the Macedo- 
nians gradually stopped building the magnificent funerary 
monuments with sumptuous facades that had reflected the 
high point of their political fortunes in the fourth century 
Be 


THE HELLENISTIC TRADITION 


Insofar as there was still artistic activity, it continued to 
draw its inspiration from the creations of Hellenistic art. 
Such specimens of the plastic arts from the years after the 
conquest as have been found to date are typically 
Hellenistic. and faithfully follow the artistic fashions of the 
period. Thus a group of small female statues from Dion 
and Thessalonike is characterized by familiar broken ax- 
es) the tapering proportions and sensitive rendering of 
dress; while a male head from Beroia vividly recalls figures 
from the great frieze of the Altar of Pergamon.* On a 
ddicatory relief from Dion, dated by its inscription to the 
late Hellenistic period, the bust of Isis is shown, holding 
ears of grain in the one hand and a sceptre in the other. 
The face of the goddess has been rendered in an evidently 
classicizing manner. In another dedicatory relief, also in- 
scribed. from the Thessalonike Serapeion. a bearded man 
and a woman offer a sacrifice at an altar, while their son, 
leaning on a support, turns towards his father. In this 
relief. which recalls parallels from Asia Minor. it is par- 
ticularly worth noting how the artist has placed the youth 
in the middle of the composition and high up. thus im- 
parting perspective depth to the whole. 

We are much better informed about late Hellenistic 
funerary reliefs. Enough have been preserved to allow us to 
follow their development up to the time of Augustus. 
Among them, some particularly large works stand out. 
Two stelai from Beroia. for example, represent youths vir- 
tually identical both in general composition and in details, 
and holding a scroll. A relief from Lete, showing men. 
women and servants, carries the signature of the artist: 
"Evander, son of Evander. from Beroia. made this’. From 
the same cemetery comes another relief (three re-used 
slabs) which. as becomes clear from the hair-styles of the 
men and the women, must date from the end of the first 
century B.C. (fig. 147).? What distinguishes this group of 
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works is that, despite the stereotyped repetition of forms 
and neglect of details. there is a real dynamism in their 
structure, a vivid sense of plastic volume, and an increasing 
tendency towards greater care in the execution of the head. 
at the expense of the body. Thus, in these sculptures of the 
first century B.C., we see the emergence of the Roman con- 
ception of the portrait. The enthroned dead with his ser- 
vant. the curtain hanging behind them. the tree and the ser- 
pent on a stele with crowning pediment. are derived 
typologically from the Hellenistic tradition.'® But the head 
of the man, with its rounded contours. strongly recalls 
Roman portraits of the first century B.C. The dual charac- 
ter of this stone is clear from the bilingual inscription: 
DI ái ПоліАћє yaipg- xal ob noAAd тіс лоте si. 
C. Popillii salve, et tu quisquis es. 

But the finest specimen of a portrait from the later part of 
this period is the head, carved almost in the round. from a 
relief in Thessalonike.!! Here, the individual features of the 
subject have been rendered with rare dynamism of expres- 
sion. 


Town planning 


No new towns of any significance were built in 
Macedonia during the imperial period. But archaeological 
discoveries reveal that extensive building programmes were 
undertaken in the old urban centres, with the erection of 
civic buildings and the undertaking of public works: while 
at the same time new private dwellings were being built. 
From the evidence available about urban structures. it is 
difficult to judge what is completely new. and what is sim- 
ply restoration and modernization of older buildings. A 
good deal of excavation and careful research is needed 
before we can claim any precise knowledge of Roman 
architecture in Macedonia. It should be emphasized here 
that the material we know best derives from the middle im- 
perial period and from late antiquity. 

Thessalonike was divided by a grid-system of streets 
into uniform insulae. The public buildings were in the 
central section. constructed on stepped terraces. It seems 
that the stoa around the market place (forum), the greater 
part of which has been excavated. bordered on its southern 
side a much larger market place. so that the two complexes 
together covered the whole space between the present-day 
St. Demetrios and Egnatia Streets." North of the market 
place. and on terraces higher up. were in all probability to 
be found the stadium and a gymnasium. On the site of the 
basilica of St. Demetrios, and to the west of it. was a large 
bath-complex. On the western side of the city was the 


141. Aerial view of Dion with the ancient agora in the centre. 
Behind it can be seen the small covered theatre and bath com- 
plex. The city was laid out on the grid-iron pattern in Hellenistic 
times and it remained unchanged thereafter. 
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142. View of a large area of the forum of Philippi, a paved open 
space bordered by two Corinthian temples, two fountains, a plat- 


Sanctuary of the Egyptian Gods, and to the north-west of 
the market place was to be found the temple that housed 
the imperial cult. In the north-east corner of the city walls. 
where the terrain becomes precipitous and rocky, was the 
acropolis. The walls followed a parallel course on their 
eastern and western sides, while on the north they followed 
the contours of the hill rising in steps towards the 
acropolis.'* To the south, the sea-wall turned inwards on 
the western side, slanting towards the south-east. 

The town plan of Philippi was not dissimilar.’ The 
market place, divided into civic and commercial sections, 
lay between two parallel central streets. The sanctuaries 
stood on higher terraces; and the summit was crowned by 
the fertified acropolis. 

Dion, even after the foundation of the Roman colony 
there. preserved the distinctive plan that it had possessed 
since at least the Hellenistic period (fig. 141). The 
sanctuary of Olympian Zeus. as well as others, the theatre, 
the stadium and the odeion. were grouped in a large com- 
plex outside the walls, covering much the same area as the 
city itself. Frem archaeological discoveries and inscriptions 
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form for speakers and shops. In the photograph can be seen the 
columns of the stoa which enclosed it on three sides. 


we know that a number of important buildings, such as 
temples, stoas, an odeion and so forth. were constructed 
within the sanctuary during the Roman period." The town 
itself had a carefully planned street system, with a grid of 
major and minor arteries. Access to the large insulae was 
by small streets that eased the circulation of traffic. Ac- 
cording to the present state of knowledge, it seems that the 
centre of Dion's civic life was in the southern part of the 
city, closer, in other words, to the temples. An insula, hav- 
ing at its centre a paved square, probably the forwm, con- 
tained a row of shops, a small roofed theatre. spacious 
baths, and on the axis of the square a well-constructed 
single-chambered building, perhaps the temple of a state 
cult. On the basis of some trial trenches that have been 
opened, it can be cautiously stated that the changes made 
in Dion's street plan during the Roman period must have 
been minor. The walls of the city, with only small modifica- 
tions to the south, preserved their original line. On three 
sides they were absolutely straight. while the fourth 
(eastern) side followed the bank of the navigable river that 
flowed along its length. 
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Particular attention was given to the provision of an 
abundant water supply to the cities. Large aqueducts were 
built to bring the water from its source to be stored in 
cisterns; thence it was distributed to the baths. springs. 
fountains and so on by means of clay or lead pipes. 
Drainage was also carefully attended to. Ducts from each 
building debouched into a central sewer under the paved 
surface of the streets. This hydraulic system was also fitted 
out with filter jars. inspection shafts, retaining construc- 
tions and so forth. 

The circulation of pedestrians and traffic within the 
cities was facilitated by a fairly closely-spaced network of 
streets, which were often paved with flattish stones. The 
width of the streets varied between 10 and 1.50-2.00 m. 
Typical examples of such streets can be seen at Dion. 
Philippi and Thessalonike. 

Until the mid-third century A.D. Macedonia, like the 
rest of Greece, was not seriously threatened by barbarian 
invasion. Consequently, the fortifications of the cities were 
neglected, and the old walls began to fall into ruin. But the 
end of Gallienus’ reign witnessed the beginning of serious 
disturbances caused by the inroads of the Heruls. To coun- 
ter this immediate threat, hurried repairs were made to for- 
tifications, using not just stone and brick, but whatever else 
came to hand, such as funerary altars. sarcophagi, 
tombstones, sculpture and all sorts of architectural ele- 
ments, to be seen clearly on the walls of Thessalonike. 
Beroia and Dion. It is recorded that in A.D. 269 Kassan- 
dreia succeeded in resisting an onslaught by the Goths. 


ARCHITECTURE 
Public buildings 


The market place in Thessalonike is constructed ac- 
cording to the well-known plan of a large. rectangular, 
Open-air space surrounded by stoas; a theatre stands on 
one of the shorter sides.? Underneath the southern wing 
was a double subterranean stoa (cryptoporticus). It seems 
that the line of pillars, with its large relief figures — the 
famous ‘idols’, known as ‘Las Incantadas’:!? Dionysos and 
Ariadne, Nike, Leda and the swan, Ganymede and the 
eagle. etc. — belonged to the larger market place. which has 
not yet been excavated. It is not clear whether this com- 
plex. in the form in which it has been preserved. should be 
dated, as has been suggested, to the second century A.D., 
or perhaps rather later.?? Our knowledge of Thessalonike's 
other public buildings, the gymnasium, the baths, and the 
nymphaion, is extremely fragmentary. 

The forum of Philippi was a relatively small (100x 50 
m.) paved open-air space. Arranged around it were two 
Corinthian temples, distyle in antis. their stone walls 
sheathed in marble, and with carved acroteria; — in one of 
these temples was found the base for the statue of Faustina 
. and the Genius of the colony; two large fountains: the 
rostrum for speakers; and the offices of the civic 
authorities (fig. 142). The commercial market place. 
situated immediately to the south, was later levelled to 
make way for the great Christian basilica. From the 
palaestra, with its internal portico. public toilets with forty- 
two stone seats have been preserved in good condition. A 


bit further to the south a sumptuous building was 
vestigated, part of which was a bath.” The main hall. on 
the western side, contained a large rectangular basin sur- 
rounded by a Corinthian colonnade in the shape of the 
Greek letter II, with a small fountain house on its short 
side. Adjacent to the north-eastern wall, the old Hellenistic 
theatre of Philippi was restored and extensively remodelled 
during the imperial period.?* Statues of the Muses probably 
occupied the recesses on the stage front. In a later re- 
arrangement the orchestra was converted into an arena 
suitable for fights staged with wild animals and gladiatorial 
combats. 

The most imposing building of this sort to survive in the 
region of ancient Macedonia is the theatre at Stoboi, which 
appears to have been built in the second century A.D.” Its 
plan is essentially that of the Greek theatre. — that is to 
say, its cavea is built in an arc that is rather more than a 
semi-circle. and it is not joined to the stage as in Roman 
theatres. Names of tribes and of citizens are inscribed at 
various points in the tiers of stone seats. which accom- 
modated seven to eight thousand spectators. The stage had 
a magnificent two storey facade, with Corinthian columns 
and niches containing statues. in one of which was the 
statue of an emperor. The central part of the skene took the 
form of a small temple of Nemesis. the protectress of 
dramatic competitions. Alterations to orchestra and 
seating arrangements that were necessary for the staging of 
combats with wild animals were executed in the third cen- 
tury A.D. 


Among public buildings at Dion. where there was a 
great deal of building activity during the third century 
A.D.. we know of two odeia and the public baths. The 
large odeion was situated on the southern end of the 
sanctuary and its cavea, here again more than a semi- 
circle, was supported on thirteen conical vaults, arranged 
radially.” The odeion was built with field stones. bound 
together at intervals with bands of brick, while certain 
parts, such as external arches and the corners of walls. 
were made of poros or conglomerate stone. Parts of a 
figure wearing a cuirass, a headless Hermes and other car- 
ved fragments have survived from the decoration of the 
stage. The cavea of the small odeion, which was located 
close to the baths, was inscribed within a thick rectangular 
external wall. whose main function was to bear the weight 
of the roof, with the help of Ionic columns arranged in an 
arc above and behind the tiers of seats. The building was 
probably covered by a double-pitched roof. Large numbers 
of roof tiles. of the Laconian type. together with the nails 
that held the wooden rafters in place. were found in the 
ruins — it was a real theatrum tectum. As for the odeion's 
purpose, it cannot be said with certainty whether it served 
the visitors to the baths, or whether perhaps it was mainly 
intended for public functions, since a large entrance on its 
northern side affords convenient access from the market 
place. The public baths were a large group of buildings 
with a facade on the east, opening onto a courtyard. On 
the side bordering the central street. and at a lower level. 
the complex ends in the public toilets and a row of shops. 
The interior of the baths was luxurious. The floors were 
covered by mosaics, among them one showing a marine 
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thiasos, which originally adorned the room which con- 
tained the large marble-clad hot baths. The north wing. 
which comprised three chambers. was of special impor- 
tance. А series of statues representing the family of 
Asklepios was found in the ruins of one of these rooms. A 
building with a single chamber was excavated in the centre 
of the western side of the square. Parts of the mosaic floor 
and of the frescoes. painted to resemble polychrome mar- 
ble cladding. have been preserved. In the rear part of the 
room, on a semi-circular plinth. stood statues. of which 
some fragments have been found. 


Temples 


Nothing is known about the architectural form of the 
Augustaeum in Thessalonike, where the statues of 
Augustus and (?) Claudius were presumably housed. We 
have only a small amount of information about the 
sanctuary of the Egyptian gods." where. although excava- 
tions took place. the ruins have subsequently been covered 
over by modern buildings. In addition to a small temple 
and other minor buildings. there came to light a peculiar 
structure (11x8 m.) consisting of antechamber. cella. and 
subterranean crypt. which was approached bv way of a 
long dromos. In a recess of the crypt a small herm. 
standing in its original position. was found. In the 
sanctuary were inscriptions and statues of the Egyptian 
gods and other divinities. There was also a sanctuary of the 
Egyptian gods at Philippi. on one of the terraces above the 
city.?? Five small contiguous shrines were excavated here: 
one. with a recess in its rear wall. was dedicated to the 
worship of Isis. During the second and third centuries A.D. 
small sanctuaries with shrines were founded on the rocky 
slope: of these. the best-known are those of Artemis-Bendis 
and Silvanus. 


143. To the left, one of the four portrait statues discovered in a 
family heroon at Palatiano near Kilkis, dating to A.D. 100. The 
female figure is that of Ammia. She was depicted in the style 
known as the young Herakleiotissa’. It is probably the work of 
a Macedonian craftsman in a local atelier. Kilkis, 
Archaeological Museum 


144. The statue of Augustus (28 B.C. - 14 A.D.), one of the best 
known imperial portraits from Macedonia. The head reproduces 
the Primaporta model, though the body is shown in the heroic 
stance, wearing a himation that leaves the greater part un- 
covered. Thessalonike, Archaeological Museum. 


145. Bronze portrait head of Severus Alexander (A.D. 222- 
235). The artist made use of a well-known type, endowing it with 
some character and feeling in the expression of the face. 
l'hessalonike, Archaeological Museum. 


146. Some portraits of individuals imitate well known types of 
imperial portraits. Reproduced here is a woman's head, in mar- 
ble, a work of exceptionally high standard, which has been given 
features closely resembling those of the empress Sabina. 
l'hessalonike, Archaeological Museum. 
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The most recent excavations at Dion have revealed an 
important sanctuary of Isis. comprising (to date) three tem- 
ples. in one of which the statue of the goddess still stood on 
its pedestal. The focal position is occupied by a tetrastyle 
prostvle Ionic temple with a monumental stairway on its 
eastern side. On the prostasis and the stairwav stood 
dedications to Isis Lochia. Poseidon. Demeter and Artemis 
Eileithvia. who was apparently worshipped there before 
Isis. A small statue of Aphrodite was discovered next to 
the perfectly preserved altar. The small triconch temple 
where the cult statue was found had on its floor an oblong 
built basin with curved ends. evidently destined for ritual 
use. Two rooms with very simple masonry. situated in the 
northern part of the sanctuary. were probably intended for 
the use of the temple personnel. Inscriptions from the same 
site mention other buildings. which it is hoped future ex- 
cavation will discover. 


Private dwellings 


We have only extremely fragmented information about 
private dwellings in Macedonia during this period. The ex- 
cavauons at Dion are just beginning to reveal the first 
houses. Mosaic floors are the best-known feature: some 
have geometrical decoration. others scenes from 
mythology or everyday life. Although it falls outside our 
chronological limits. it is worth mentioning an especially 
luxurious residence at Stoboi. of which we have a very full 
picture. This is the so-called "Theodosian palace’. located 
between two main streets in the centre of the town.?? It had 
one main entrance. two secondarv ones. and a courtyard 
bordered by colonnades in the shape of the Greek letter Г. 
The nvmphaion. with three reservoirs on its south-eastern 
side. was adorned by eight statues standing on pedestals. 
In the south-western part of the complex was a large ap- 
sidal room with a raised floor. A series of small. richly ap- 
pointed rooms looked on to the courtyard. There was also 
a smaller house. with central court. belonging to the same 
complex. 


SCULPTURE 
The portrait 


In Macedonia. as in all parts of the Roman empire. 
sculptural ateliers were mainly occupied with producing 
portraits of the ruler. of officials and of citizens. Never 
before in the ancient world had people been so eager to im- 
mortalize the human image. It was a major ambition of the 
wealthy to see erected an honorific statue in the market 
place or in some temple to commemorate some 
praiseworthy action of theirs on behalf of the community. 
while citizens of less privileged background contented 
themselves with a portrait on their funerary monument. 

For the most part. these portraits are made of local mar- 
ble. and in most cases. there can be no doubt that they 
were manufactured in the place where they were to be erec- 
ted. The question of the workshop is more complicated in 
the case of imperial portraits. since they were modelled on 
the official portraits of the emperor in Rome. 
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Imperial portraits 


At the beginning of the sequence stands the statue of 
Augustus in Thessalonike (fig. 144).?! The head of the em- 
pires founder follows the ‘Primaporta’ model: but 
Augustus does not wear a cuirass. as in the Vatican copv. 
but is portrayed in the heroic stance. wearing a imation 
that leaves the greater part of the body uncovered. A studv 
of the details suggests that this work dates from after 
Augustus death. in the reign of Tiberius or Caligula. The 
head of Vespasian. also in the Thessalonike Museum. is 
more than life-size. and possesses all the characteristic 
features of the official portrait. placing the identification 
beyond doubt." It differs from the western models. not 
tvpologically. but only stylistically. being characterized bv 
a more lively rendering of details. and a marked inclination 
and turning of the head reflecting the Hellenistic tradition 
that lies behind the portrait. 

The cuirass-clad bust of Septimius Severus in 
Thessalonike. with its severe frontalism and neutral expres- 
sion. is more strongly infused with the spirit of the official 
portrait. Another portrait type of the same emperor. that 
with "the curls of Serapis. is represented by a head from 
Dion. 

Other portraits of members of the Severan dynasty have 
also been preserved. A colossal head of Caracalla from 
Drama. now in the Louvre. with the severe frontalism of 
the ‘autocrat’ type: and a portrait of high quality. 
retrieved in fragments from the ruins of Dion. depicts the 
emperor according to the same tvpe. but with his head 
turned sharply towards the left. Finally. the bronze head 
of Severus Alexander from Riakia in Pieria. though based 
on a familiar model. is the onlv portrait that shows the 
young emperor with full beard (fig. 1435).?? The finishing 
touches to the work. after the casting of the metal. were 
confined to such incisions as were necessarv for the defini- 
uon of details. Even so. the artist managed to convey some 
character and feeling to the expression of the face. 


Private portraits 


Private portraits were of several types: busts with their 
own bases. full-length portraits and herms. Busts in relief 
are also to be found. on tomb-stones. funerary altars. im- 
agines clipeatae and some sarcophagi. As elsewhere in the 
Roman world. so too in Macedonia. the private portrait of- 
ten imitates and adopts the changing styles of imperial por- 
traiture. This is true of external features. such as the size 
and shape of the bust or the tvpe of hairstyle: but the 
dependence can also be detected even in matters of fun- 
damental artistic development. which constitute the dis- 
tinctive stvle of each period. The degree of this dependence 
varies with time and circumstances. because. apart from 
the artistic currents that flowed from Rome. there were 
also local traditions that still flourished and which. es- 
pecially in "Macedonia. were fertilized by influences from 
Asia Minor and. even more so. from Attica. 

The hairstvles of manv portraits from the middle im- 
perial period follow the latest fashion: a good example is 
provided bv a sarcophagus from Thessalonike with four 
busts. where one woman has the hairstyle of the elder 


147. Detail of a funerary relief from Lete, one of a series of 
grave reliefs characterized by the careful finish of the head in 


Faustina. while the young man with curly hair next to her 
vividly recalls the portrait of the young Marcus Aurelius.” 
Sometimes the resemblance goes even further. to the point 
of reproducing the emperor’s personal features. Thus a 
Superb private portrait from Thessalonike (fig. 146) is 
almost identical with the empress Sabina.?? while the face 
of the deceased on a stele from Beroia presents a more 
than striking resemblance to the physiognomy of 
Hadrian.*? On the other hand. a small group of male por- 
traits, probably of philosophers. in Thessalonike. makes 
clear references to Classical and Hellenistic prototypes. 
The rich long locks of hair crowning a magnificent bust of 
Olganos (perhaps a river god). now in the Beroia Museum. 
P reflects its creation in the classicizing milieu (fig. 
139). 

The problem of the workshop provenance of Macedo- 
nian portraits has been touched on only occasionally by 
scholarly research. Nonetheless. we can recognize with 


contrast to the body which is rendered more summarily. Late Ist 
century B.C. Thessalonike, Archaeological Museum. 


certainty some of the products of local workshops. for ex- 
ample the busts. often of superb quality. on the funerary 
altars of Beroia or the portraits on the stelai and sar- 
cophagi of Thessalonike. 


Funerary reliefs 


The portraits on funerary reliefs are often of a simplified 
form. giving the impression that they constantly repeat the 
same models. But a careful observation of our material 
persuades us that the craftsmen. even in the humblest 
reliefs. did attempt to differentiate faces by bestowing some 
personal features on them. 

Not all those represented on the funerary reliefs. which 
often portray a number of different individuals. are 
necessarily dead. Inscriptions on the monuments them- 
selves make a clear distinction by attaching the formula `i 
memory’ after the name or the names of the dead, and b 


qualifying as ‘living’ the names of relatives and of the per- 
son responsible for erecting the monument. 

Sometimes funerary inscriptions call the monument on 
which they are inscribed a ‘heroon’ or the deceased а 
‘hero’. This heroization of the dead, a widely disseminated 
custom in the imperial period, is in many instances made 
even clearer by the visual representation. Certain stelai 
have two representations.*? In the first the deceased and his 
relatives are shown in bust, arrayed in sequence according 
to the traditional order, and wearing the dress of the 
period. In the second, the setting and costume change. 
Here the same persons are represented, but in heroic roles. 
participating in a banquet of the dead or in the shape of the 
‘Thracian horseman’ or even of Hermes or Aphrodite. It is 
worth noting that no change in physiognomy occurs in the 
course of the transition from one world to another: the 
viewer could recognize the figures represented in the heroic 
context. 


Stelai of Roman officers 


Among the funerary reliefs of Roman officers and 
veterans in Macedonia, that of Picenus (at Dion) stands 
out.*4 Picenus served as standard-bearer (signifer) and as 
aedile and reached the highest office in the colony, that of 
duumvir quinquennalis. On the relief, alongside the inscrip- 
tion that recounts his offices, Picenus’ weapons and 
decorations are represented. Also noteworthy 15 the large 
stele found in 1965 outside the village of Grammeni near 
Drama. now in the Kavala Museum (fig. 135).*° The long 
text of the inscription refers to the successful career of the 
veteran Tiberius Claudius Maximus, the Roman soldier 
who captured and killed Decebalus, the famous king of the 
Dacians. during the war of A.D. 105-06. Maximus is 
represented astride his horse: with his sword in his right 
hand he attacks Decebalus. who has fallen on his back. 
Decebalus is the typical barbarian in both appearance and 
dress. He wears breeches and a sharp-pointed head-dress, 
he has a long beard and prominent nose, holds a hexagonal 
shield and lets his curious curved sword fall from his right 
hand. The capture of Decebalus is also shown in one of the 
scenes on Trajan's column in Rome. It is extremely il- 
luminating to compare the two representations, the one on 
a public monument in the capital, the other on a private 
memorial in Macedonia. 


Attic sarcophagi 


Looking at Macedonian statues (whether idealistic or 
realistic), certain relationships emerge, of greater or lesser 
significance. to works from the so-called neo-Attic 
workshops. whose activity did not come to an end with the 
relief plaques of the time of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. 
but continued at least until the reign of Gallienus, with the 
production of the well-known Attic sarcophagi.** The most 
representative group of these monuments is to be seen in 
the Thessalonike Museum, while important fragments have 
been found at Dion, in the Pieria area and in ancient 
Paionia. Today it can be regarded as certain that these sar- 
cophagi. with mythological scenes on all four sides. were 
not only prepared. up to a certain point. in Athens, and 
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thereafter completed in the place for which they were 
destined by either Athenian or local artists (as has been 
maintained). but might also be exported after the whole of 
their decoration had been completed. Thus the Attic sar- 
cophagi provide a stable criterion for comparison with 
works from local workshops. 

Two masterpieces of this genre may be mentioned here: 
firstly, the sarcophagus depicting the Dionysiac thiasos 
from the western necropolis of Thessalonike (fig. 148).*7 
On three of its sides are carved satyrs and maenads. 
Cupids and little children amidst panthers and a goat. They 
gather grapes with graceful gestures and play music. On 
the back we see two griffins attacking Centaurs. The 
figures, rendered in high relief, are densely packed. The lid 
of the sarcophagus is in the form of a richly decorated mat- 
tress on which a man and a woman repose. 

The main face of another sarcophagus from the same 
cemetery depicts an epic struggle close to some ships.** 
One of the short sides shows a battle between infantry and 
cavalry. while the other portrays Orpheus among the 
beasts. On the back is the Calydonian boar hunt. The 
anatomical details of the bodies are carved with meticulous 
attention. 


Copies of Classical works 


As well as contemporary idealistic sculptures and 
honorific statues, a number of copies of Classical master- 
pieces stood in temples and public places. Although some 
of them are merely simplified and banal repetitions of their 
prototypes. the average quality of such copies in 
Macedonia was commendably high. The best known are a 
group of copies of works by Pheidias: for example the 
colossal acrolithic copy of the Medici Athena.” now in the 
Thessalonike Museum. altered under the Severi into a por- 
trait of Julia Domna, and the variation on the well-known 
type of Artemis Ariccia.® The Thessalonike copy more 
clearly conveys the character of a genuine work of 
Pheidias. From the early Classical period we have a copy 
of the so-called ‘head of Aspasia' ^! the work of a Pelopon- 
nesian artist. which probably represents Demeter. Of par- 
ticularly fine quality is the copy of the'Fréjus' Aphrodite.^* 
of which we also have the black stone base. This statue. 
probably made in the first half of the second century A.D.. 
is a copy of a Classical masterpiece of the post-Pheidian 
period. This was one of the most popular statues in the im- 
perial period. if one may judge from the large number of 
copies and remodellings that have survived. Among copies 
of works from the fourth century B.C. may be mentioned 
heads of the ‘Colonna’ Artemis. copies of the ‘Greater’ 
and ‘Smaller’ Herakleiotissa:** and the colossal head of 
Serapis found in the area of the ancient market place in 
Thessalonike.?* 


148. Attic sarcophagi decorated with common mythological 
themes have been found on many occasions in Macedonia. In the 
picture, a detail from the decoration of a sarcophagus found in 
the western necropolis of Thessalonike, showing children 
playfully picking grapes, a cupid and a goat. Thessalonike, 
Archacological Museum. 


149. After the transfer 
of the seat of the 
emperor Galerius to 
Thessalonike, a large 
administrative complex 
was constructed; it is 
shown below, the 
Octagon, so named 
because of its plan. 


150, 151. The 
splendour of the 
Galerian palace 
complex was comple- 
mented by the 
triumphal Arch of 
Galerius (150), the pro- 
cessional way and a 
circular temple, the 
Rotunda, The Arch had 
four central piers (two 
survive), which once 
supported a dome. On 
its north-south axis two 
pairs of smaller arches 
sprang froin the 
tetrapylon. The pair on 
the side facing the 
Rotunda was connected 
to the colonnades of the 


processional way. The 
wved decoration (151) 
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THE PERIOD OF THE TETRARCHS 


The Palace of Galerius in Thessalonike 


The capital of Macedonia reached a new peak in its for- 
tunes under the Tetrarchy. when Galerius decided to 
transfer his seat to Thessalonike and build his palace there. 
The main elements of this complex that have come to light 
so far are the Octagon, the hippodrome, the triumphal arch 
and the Rotunda. 

The first of these buildings. which was probably used as 
a throne room. was octagonal both inside and out (fig. 
149).6 The interior, however, leaves a different impression 
because of six uniform recesses, and a larger seventh op- 
posite the entrance. In front of the Octagon a transverse 
corridor with apsidal ends served as an antechamber, while 
two small areas on the other side joined the Octagon to a 
large peristyle. Internally the building was decorated with a 
mosaic floor and marble cladding on the walls. with 
architectural articulation. Some Corinthian capitals have 
been found, with representations of gods (Zeus. the 
Dioskouroi. Kabeiros, Hygeia etc.). In the middle filling of 
the ruins there were also found the crowning sections of a 
marble arch, its front, sides and intrados richly carved.” 
The general theme of the composition is Dionysiac (a bust 
of Dionysos, Pan, a maenad, a vine), but Galerius is 
represented in a prominent position on one side and the 
personification of Thessalonike on the other (figs. 154. 
55). 

Both chronologically and functionally the Thessalonike 
hippodrome,** which became famous in history as a result 
of the blood-bath ordered by Theodosios in A.D. 390. is 
closely linked with the palace. A few remains are preserved 
today in the foundations of blocks of flats in the Hip- 
podrome area: part of the marble podium from the end of 
the arena, and some of the vaulted substructures below the 
public tiers of seats. 

The design of the triumphal arch departs from the 
norm.?? Today, less than half of the original structure is 
preserved (fig. 150). Originally there were two more central 
piers connected by an arch; these, together with the two 
surviving piers, supported a dome. On the north and south 
sides of this tetrapylon were two pairs of smaller arches. 
The pair on the side facing the Rotunda was connected to 
the colonnade of the processional way, while the other pair 
was linked to a large, elegant hall. Important episodes from 
Galerius war against the Persians (A.D. 296-97), are 
depicted on the two surviving pillars; on the northern, bat- 
tle scenes, and on the southern the aftermath of the battle. 
Particularly notable are the representations of Galerius ad- 
dressing his soldiers, the victory sacrifice of Diocletian and 
Galerius, and the official frontal depiction of the Tetrarchs 
amidst their divine patrons. The two Caesars, Galerius and 
. Constantine, flank the two enthroned emperors Diocletian 
and Maximian who signify their blessings on the two 
provinces personified. The ‘narration’ of historical events 
thus culminates in a representation of the Tetrarch’s 
political philosophy. 

The Rotunda stood at the highest point of the complex. 
It was a large circular building with a dome. The dome's 


enormous thrust was easily absorbed by the strong ext 
nal wall. 6.5 m. thick. punctuated internally by seven large 
rectangular recesses with arched ceilings and an eighth 
which pierced the whole wall and served as entrance. The 
interior was revetted with marble panels. and had rich 
architectural decoration consisting of colonnettes and 
capitals. Rows of windows flooded the building with light. 
In the course of its history the Rotunda underwent two 
fundamental alterations: about A.D. 400 it was turned into 
a church and in the sixteenth century it became a mosque. 
Thus it is very difficult to restore its original form. It is very 
likely that the Rotunda was used as a temple: and it is cer- 
tain that it did not serve as Galerius’ mausoleum (fig. 156). 

The choice of this position on the fringe of Roman 
Thessalonike, rather than somewhere more central. was 
dictated by the size of the palace complex. covering ap- 
proximately 150.000 sq.m. and including the hippodrome 
as well as the emperor's residence and accommodation for 
soldiers. From the imperial balcony Galerius could not 
only follow the games. but also address the assembled 
mass of citizens or soldiery. A third section was con- 
stituted by the complex of the arch of Galerius, the 
processional way and the circular temple. where divine 
worship was offered with the participation of the emperor. 
The self-contained Galerian complex faced the sea. with 
which the palace apparently communicated directly. In this 
way, without needing to be fortified, like the palace of 
Diocletian at Spalato. the Palace of Galerius had similar 
advantages of control, defence and unimpeded access. The 
whole complex was admirably autonomous: the work of 
government, as well as participation in popular events and 
the state cult, could all be attended to without the emperor 
needing to leave his palace. 


Theodosian portraits 


From the surviving fourth century sculpture we shall 
refer only to two outstanding busts from the time of 
Theodosios.$! These two busts. one of a man and one of a 
woman, probably depict a couple. Their rich clothing, 
careful hairstyle and reserved. official expression suggest 
that they were of high social position. These works carry 
all the distinguishing features of their period. but they have 
a rare force, and their details are most carefully and 
elegantly executed. 


Epilogue 


We shall not attempt to conclude by summarizing in 
general terms the essential and specific characteristics of 
Macedonian art in the Roman period. For such an under- 
taking one would need a profound knowledge of a large 
number of monuments. Unfortunately, there were until 
recently very few systematic excavations in Macedonia 
and scholars took only a limited interest in its monuments. 
But there are hopes that contemporary archaeological 
research, liberated from unjustified prejudices. will now 
bestow due attention on this period of ancient art as well 
art which both continues the Hellenistic tradition and 
troduces the Byzantine. 


BYZANTINE 


MACEDONIA 


THE FIRST CHRISTIAN YEARS 


The long-drawn out economic, social and political crisis experienced by the Roman empire from the first 
decades of the third century A.D. undermined the fabric of society and the existing political institutions, 
shook the values of the past and swept away the classes which had maintained them. The new social forces 
expressed by the emperors Diocletian (284-305) and Constantine the Great (306-337) imposed a new political 
and social system which put an end to instability and opened the way to a new historical epoch. At the same 
time, there was a change in the official religious policy. Persecution of Christians ceased, and the new faith 
received both the blessing and the support of those in authority. Christianity was recognized as the official 
religion, closely linked with the new state. 

For the eastern half of the new Christian empire, however, the change was characterized, amongst other 
things, by the steady decline of Latinity and the triumph of Hellenism. In government, this would take time, 
but already by A.D. 300 the Roman colonies in the southern part of the Balkan peninsula and the East were 
hellenized. This Constantinople, the new Rome of the eastern Empire, founded in 324, quickly emerged both 
as the capital of a new world, Byzantium, the successor to Rome in the East, and at the same time and of 
far more significance, as a new and enriched embodiment of a reborn Greek oikoumene. 

All this had repercussions in Macedonia. But something else also happened there which was to be typical of 
Byzantium. The emperor Galerius (306-311) made his headquarters at Thessalonike and Constantine made 
the city the base for his operations against Licinius. The gradual replacement of the other large provincial 
centres caused Thessalonike to become the second city of the Byzantine empire, bulwark and intellectual 
beacon of its Balkan parts. Moreover, as has been stressed in the introduction, from the beginning of the 
Byzantine period, the term Macedonian acquires a purely geographic connotation, without an ethnic content, 
embracing without exception all the inhabitants of this historic region, independent of their origins. It is in 

this sense that the reader will find the word used in the following pages. 


POLITICAL HISTORY 
Late 3rd-6th Centuries 


The history of Macedonia in the Early Christian period 
has not yet been adequately studied. and a comprehensive 
survey of its political, ecclesiastical. social and cultural 
condition in the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries encounters 
considerable difficulties. To many questions we are not yet 
in a position to give a definitive answer. because literary 
testimonies are sparse. and the epigraphic material of the 
area has not yet been systematically published. Yet such 
evidence as we have leaves us in no doubt that. despite the 
frequent barbarian raids of the fifth and sixth centuries. 
many of the towns of Roman Macedonia survived almost 
to the end of the sixth century and played an important 
role in the later Roman empire. Particularly useful in this 
connection are the results of archaeological excavations. 
which fill out our picture of the area for the period in ques- 
tion. 
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POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 


The most important landmark in the history of the 
Roman state during the last quarter of the third century 
was Diocletian's accession to the throne in 284. A new era 
was inaugurated for the Roman empire by Diocletian's 
success in putting an end to the great crisis which, as all 
historians agree, had seriously threatened the state in the 
third century. 

One of Diocletian's first tasks after his accession to the 
throne was the administrative reorganization of the empire. 
As a result of this reorganization. Macedonia too experien- 
ced significant changes: the provincia Macedonia! was vir- 
tually restricted to the area covered by ‘historic’ 
Macedonia and formed part of one of the twelve dioceses 
(dioeceses) of the Roman empire. namely the diocese of 
Moesia (dioecesis Moesiarum).* As in the rest of the non- 
military provinces, so too in Macedonia, the administration 
of the province was entrusted to a civil officer, the praeses, 
who was subordinate to the vicarius that is the highest 
authority in Moesia. 


The new system of government was completed when 
Constantine introduced a higher rank in provincial govern- 
ment, the praetorian prefectures (praefectura praetorio), 
and its corresponding officer, the praetorian prefect 
(praefectus praetorio). The larger part of the Balkan penin- 
sula. except for the diocese of Thrace. formed. together 
with Italy and Africa. the central praefecture of Italy. 
Africa and Illyricum. whose capital was Rome.’ 

In all probability at the same time the diocese of Moesia 
was also divided into the diocese of Dacia (which com- 
prised five provinces) and that of Macedonia with the 
following six provinces: Macedonia, Epirus Vetus and 
Epirus Nova, Thessaly, Achaia and Crete. Macedonia and 
Crete were governed by a consularis, whereas the other 
areas were administered by a praeses.* To the second half 
of the fourth century. Illyricum, (that is the three dioceses 
of Macedonia, Dacia and Pannonia) formed a separate 
praefecture (the praefectura praetorio per Illyricum) and in 
392 it was annexed by Theodosios the Great to the eastern 
part of the empire. But the successors of Theodosios 
divided the contentious praefecture: thus eastern Illyricum. 
which comprised the dioceses of Macedonia and Dacia 
was finally integrated into the eastern part of the empire as 
the praefecture of Illyricum, whereas western Illyricum. 
that is the dioceses of Pannonia, came under the western 
part of the empire. 

All the evidence suggests that soon after the foundation 
of the prefecture of Illyricum its capital became 
Thessalonike and only for a short time. following the an- 
nexation of Sirmium and of the whole of Pannonia to the 
eastern part of the empire was Sirmium the actual capital 
(from 424 or from 437 to 441). But the destruction of Sir- 
mium by Attila's Huns dictated once again the transfer of 
the administrative seat of eastern Illyricum to Thessalonike 
(442), where it thenceforth remained. That in novella XI 
Justinian ordered in 535 that the capital be transferred to 
his native town of Justiniana Prima is not conclusive 
evidence. according to some scholars. that the transfer ac- 
tually took place. since in the sources of the years 536 and 
54] there are references to a prefect of Thessalonike.* 

Thus. after Diocletian s and Constantines important 
reforms of the boundaries and administration of the 
Roman provinces, the situation in the area of ‘historic’ 
Macedonia crystallized as follows: two old Macedonian 
areas, Elimiotis and Orestis (that is the area round modern 
Kozani north of the Haliakmon river. and the region of the 
lake Kastoria basin) were annexed to the new province of 
Thessaly for administrative purposes. To the west of 
Macedonia there emerged the province of Epirus Nova, to 
which belonged Lychnidos (modern Ochrid). whereas the 
town of Bargala, to the north-east, did not yet form part of 
Macedonia. An important dated inscription, which was 
found in the area, informs us that in 371 Bargala belonged 
to Dacia Mediterranea.® To the east, Philippi, Neapolis 
'" (modern Kavala) and Akontisma, situated further east still. 
constituted the last important Macedonian towns on the 
eastern frontier. 

In the fourth century, therefore, Macedonia extended to 
the east and north-east as far as the river Nestos. to the 
north it bordered on the province of Dardania just above 
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Galerius and 


the 
Thessalonike personified from a richly carved crowning arch 


154-155. Details showing emperor 


found during excavations of the Galerian complex at 
Thessalonike. Thessalonike, Archaeological Museum. 


156. The Rotunda, Thessalonike from the east, a large circular 
domed building. In the period of the Tetrarchs it may have been 


the town of Bylazora (Velessa. Titov Veles). to the north- 
west it bordered on Praevalitana and Epirus Nova (its ac- 
tual border on this side lying between Herakleia Lynkestis 
and Lychnidos). to the west it bordered on Epirus Vetus. 
which extended beyond the Pindos range and to the south 
it bordered on Thessaly. On this side the demarcation line 
was provided by the river Peneios. Finally the islands of 
Thasos and Samothrace belonged to Macedonia too.’ 
Despite their administrative dependence on Thessaly. 
Elimiotis and Orestis had since remote antiquity been con- 
sidered part of Macedonia. 

In the following centuries the boundaries of Macedonia 
did not remain stable. a common phenomenon in the 
provincial history of this period. In consequence we en- 
counter frequent changes in the internal administration of 
the province. as for instance the appearance of new ad 
ministrative regions or the switching of towns from one ad- 
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used as a temple; towards the end of the 4th century A.D. it was 
converted into a church by the addition of a sanctuary apse. 


ministrative area to another. Thus. from the end of the 
fourth century to the middle of the sixth, Macedonia ap- 
pears to be divided into two parts. Macedonia Prima and 
Macedonia Salutaris to begin with. and later into 
Macedonia Prima and Macedonia Secunda. This re- 
division has given rise to much debate. especially in con- 
nection with the question of what area was represented by 


Macedonia Salutaris and its relationship to the area of 


Macedonia Secunda.* 

The first and onlv reference to Macedonia Salutaris is to 
be found in the Notitia Dignitatum, an early fifth century 
text.? The fact that no previous historical source refers to 
Macedonia Salutaris led most scholars to espouse the view 
that it was probably created in 386.'? when many other 
provinces in the empire also took the name 'Salutaris'.''! 
This administrative sub-division of Macedonia cannot have 
been long-lived, since it is referred to. again in the Notitia 


Dignitatum, as being divided between Epirus Nova and 
Praevalitana (in the diocese of Dacia).'? This reference 
allows us to locate Macedonia Salutaris. which cannot 
have been very large. somewhere in the north-west part of 
Macedonia." 


Macedonia Secunda. which is more frequently men- 
tioned in the written sources of the period. was formed in 
all probability towards the end of the fifth century by the 
detachment of a part of Macedonia Prima. including the 
towns of Stoboi and Bargala.'* According to the Acts of 
the Council of Chalcedon (451). these towns belonged until 
the mid-fifth century to Macedonia Prima. This impor- 
tant piece of information leads us to the conclusion that 
Macedonia Secunda cannot have been founded before the 
mid-fifth century. Moreover it becomes apparent that. not 
only can Macedonia Salutaris and Macedonia Secunda not 
have been contemporary. but. more importantly. they did 
not cover the same territory: neither Bargala (which. as has 
already been said. belonged in 371 to Dacia Mediterranea) 
nor Stoboi are mentioned anywhere as cities of Macedonia 
Salutaris. ° 

It is generally accepted that the abolition of Macedonia 
Secunda took place between 535 and 545. In Justinian's 
novella XI. dating from the year 535, Macedonia Secunda 
is mentioned as dependent in ecclesiastical matters on 
Justiniana Prima (Сагіёіп Grad?) and not on the see of 
Thessalonike." This is the very last reference to this much 
discussed area of Macedonia. since it is not referred to at 
all in novella CXXXI dating from the year 545.'* 
Sometime after 535. then. this administrative area must 
have been abolished and absorbed into Macedonia Prima 
and Dacia Mediterranea. from parts of which it had been 
formed in the first place." 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


After the devastating raids of the Goths during the se- 
cond half of the third century Macedonia was for a long 
time free from the barbarian threat. For a period of about a 
hundred years the inhabitants of the province were at 
peace to apply themselves to constructive activities. and to 
economic and cultural restoration. This task was greatly 
facilitated by the interest displayed in Macedonia by the 
Roman emperors. The two greatest advantages of the 
province. that the emperors of the period were quick to ex- 
ploit. were, on the one hand, her strategic position as 
crossroads of the main Balkan routes and a natural open- 
ing onto the Aegean, and, on the other hand. the presence 
of Thessalonike. a Greek city with a long cultural tradition. 
Thus. in the critical period of transition from the Roman to 
_ the early Byzantine era. Macedonia was the theatre of im- 
portant events. many of which had a decisive influence on 
the political and religious development of the eastern em- 
pire. As was to be expected, most of these events took 
place in Thessalonike, which certain emperors honoured 
with their (often prolonged) presence. and sometimes used 
as base and starting point of their military campaigns. 
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157. Independent artistic creativity continued throughout the 
Early Christian period in Thessalonike. One exceptionally well- 
executed work of the mid-5th century is the platform of the 
pulpit from the Rotunda; between recessed shell-shaped conches 
are scenes of the Annunciation to the Shepherds and the Adora- 
tion of the Magi. Istanbul, Archaeological Museum. 


Already in the last years of the third century the Caesar. 
Maximian Galerius. whose administrative seat was at Sir- 
mium in Pannonia, had taken a special interest in 
Thessalonike. This interest was expressed in his decision to 
establish a mint and to build a palace there. a decision 
which heralded the transferal of his seat to the capital of 
Macedonia when he received the title of Augustus in 305. 
This transfer was dictated by his need for greater freedom 
in directing his military campaigns against the barbarians 
who were disturbing the border regions. 

Galerius' stay in Thessalonike was linked with the great 
wave of anti-Christian persecutions at this period. and es- 


pecially with the martyrdom of Saint Demetrios. A Roman 
arms officer and scion of a noble family. Demetrios was 
converted to Christianity and. according to the written 
tradition, martyred on the order of Galerius in the base- 
ment of the Roman baths. the very spot where later his 
‘most beautiful church was erected. The cult of St 


Demetrios was thenceforth closely linked with the life of 


the inhabitants of Thessalonike and became so popular 
that other cities too. like Sirmium. claimed to be his place 
of origin. Demetrios. "who gives forth perfume. ‘the friend 
of the city’. the “saviour and defender of the fatherland. 
who saved the city and her inhabitants innumerable times 
from the enemy. from epidemics and from famines. was 
regarded from the sixth century onwards as the patron 
saint of Thessalonike and. more generally. as one of the 
most important among the Greek saints. 

After Galerius. Constantine the Great spent some time 
in Thessalonike in 322/23. when he was preparing for the 
war against his brother-in-law Licinius. Well supplied as a 
military base. Thessalonike was ideal as a place of prepara- 
tion for the war. The only thing it lacked was a harbour 
large enough to hold Constantine's fleet and to transmit 
food supplies to the army. It was at this time that a large 
square harbour was built on the western shore of the city. 
which was preserved for many centuries and fell into disuse 
only in the late Byzantine period.”° К 

Licinius was taken prisoner by Constantine in 
Nikomedeia in Asia Minor. where he had taken refuge. and 
was led to Thessalonike. He then spent about two years in 
prison. until in 325 he was executed on the charge that he 
had taken part in a plot. 

During the next fifty years we do not hear much about 
Macedonia. which was to return to the centre of the 
political and religious stage in the reign of Theodosios the 
Great. 

During the reigns of Valens and Theodosios the Great 
the Goths began to make new and particularly destructive 
raids into the Balkan peninsula.?! After the defeat and 
death of Valens at the famous battle of Adrianople (9 
August 378). the Visigoths and Ostrogoths. aided by Alans 
and small groups of Huns. flooded into the Balkans along 
its two main routes: the diagonal route which linked Con- 
stantinople with Western Europe by way of Sardica and 
Naissus. and the Via Egnatia. which joined Constantinople 
to the Adriatic. traversing Macedonia. As the new 
Augustus of the East. Theodosios the Great undertook the 
difficult task of clearing the invaders from his possessions. 


Our evidence on the conduct of this new Gothic war is 
scanty and vague. Yet one thing we know with certainty is 
that Theodosios established his military headquarters in 
Thessalonike. where he spent much time between the sum- 
mer of 379 and the autumn of 380. During this period 
there took place events of decisive importance for the 
whole state. namely the grave illness of the emperor. his 
baptism by the metropolitan of Thessalonike Acholios or 
Ascholios (who was a fervent supporter of the Nicene 


creed). and the publication of the well-known Edict of 


Thessalonike (28 February 380). Most scholars agree in 
seeing in this edict the result of Acholios' influence on the 
emperor. who by publishing this edict condemned all 
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heresies and recognized the Nicene creed as the only true 
form of Christian belief. At the same time the religious 
policy of Theodosios was taking on its definitive shape. 
Since this policy was to be followed by his successors as 
well. one can justifiably claim that. thanks to her bishop. 
the capital of Macedonia played at this period a very im- 
portant part in the evolution of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. Moreover, since our knowledge of the Macedo- 
nian Church in the aftermath of Demetrios’ martyrdom is 
extremely limited, these events in the reign of Theodosios 
are among the earliest important testimonies to the history 
of Christianity in Macedonia. 


As was natural. in Thessalonike Theodosios occupied 
himself also with the reorganization of the army and. more 
generally. with the defence of the state. It is not unlikely 
that. within the framework of these activities. he directed 
his attention to the fortification of the town. In the opinion 
of certain scholars. the early Byzantine walls of the city 
were constructed during his reign." At this period the 
threat of barbarian invasion kept in a constant state of 
alarm not just the inhabitants of Macedonia. but also the 
emperors themselves. who were preoccupied bv the 
problem of the security of this sensitive area. 

In the following years Macedonia. and Thessalonike in 
particular. continued to be closely associated with the 
private and public life of Theodosios the Great. In 378/88 
Theodosios returned to Thessalonike in order to assist his 
co-emperor. Valentinian П. who had taken refuge there 
with his family for fear of the usurper Maximus. There 
Theodosios married Valentinian's sister. Galla. and. in all 
probability. celebrated also his decennalia.? A little later. 
the name of Theodosios was to be associated with another 
important event of Macedonian history. the famous 
massacre in the hippodrome of Thessalonike.** This event 
took place in the spring of 390. when Theodosios was in 
Italv. In Thessalonike the citizens had attacked the Gothic 
city-guard and assassinated its captain the magister 
militum | Butherichus. who had prevented a popular 
charioteer from participating in the races because he was a 
pederast. On hearing this news in Italy Theodosios. in a fit 
of anger. ordered the slaughter of the Thessalonikans in the 
hippodrome. This massacre cost the lives of seven thou- 
sand men. women and children who were treacherously 
trapped in the hippodrome. Theodosios' revocation of his 
order did not reach Thessalonike in time. and its implemen- 
tation brought important consequences. The emperor was 
compelled by Ambrose. the bishop of Milan. to do public 
penance: and subsequently. under the influence of Am- 
brose. he took drastic measures to root out paganism. As 
for the hippodrome of Thessalonike. it never functioned 
again. 

Henceforth the dominant theme in the history of 
Macedonia is the barbarian invasions. Despite the fact 
that. as agreed in 382 in a treaty signed by Theodosios. the 
Goths had been allowed to settle in part of the Balkan 
peninsula. they nevertheless continued to raid Macedonia 
from their hiding-places in its marshes. On his return from 
Italy to Constantinople in the summer of 391. Theodosios 
halted once again in Thessalonike. intending to exterminate 
the barbarians. Indeed. despite initial defeats suffered by 


the imperial army, the ensuing campaigns resulted in the 
annihilation of a large proportion of the raiders. 

Four years later, Macedonia was in grave danger from 
Alaric’s Visigoths. After an unsuccessful attempt to take 
Constantinople, the king of the Visigoths of Thrace turned 
west. By way of the Via Egnatia. and after causing exten- 
sive damage to the eastern part of Macedonia, he made a 
determined attempt to capture Thessalonike. but without 
any success. Subsequently, he turned towards southern 
Greece, and his destructive descent was brought to an end 
only after the signing of a treaty whose conditions were 
particularly favourable to him and to his people. 

It is not known whether Macedonia suffered any serious 
barbarian raids before the third big wave of Gothic inva- 
sions in 473; but it is legitimate to assume that the rage of 
Attila and his Huns, in their descent towards southern 
Greece in 447, cannot have left her unaffected. 


Macedonia was sore pressed in the decade between 473 
and 483 by the Ostrogoths from the northern Balkans as. 
divided into two under the respective commands of 
Theodoric the Elder (Strabo). and Theodoric the Younger 
(the Amal), they moved southwards. At their hands Stoboi 
suffered one of the greatest catastrophes in its history: 
likewise both Philippi and Thessalonike were seriously 
threatened.?? Indeed the capital of Macedonia almost fell: it 
was saved only by the diplomacy and promises of the em- 
peror Zeno, who succeeded in this way in turning the atten- 
tion of the invaders towards Epirus Nova. Yet, if 
Thessalonike had the good fortune to be saved. the same 
could not be said of other cities of Macedonia, such as 
Pella. Edessa and Herakleia Lynkestis which experienced 
the cruelties of the barbarians during their march from 
Thessalonike to Dyrrachion in Epirus Nova. 

The information we have on the siege of Herakleia is of 
particular interest.” While the population of the city took 
refuge in the acropolis, its bishop tried to placate the leader 
of the Goths, Theodoric the Amal, by offering him rich 
presents. But the Goths would not leave. They besieged the 
city for a long time, demanding food supplies for their cam- 
paign against Epirus Nova. The inhabitants of Herakleia 
steadfastly refused to give them any supplies: and their 
refusal led to the destruction of the city after its eventual 
capture. The raiders then carried on towards their final 
destination. Though the destruction of Herakleia Lynkestis 
was almost complete, it did not mark the end of its history: 
some archaeological finds of the sixth century exist,” and 
its bishop participated in the fifth oecumenical Council of 
Constantinople in 553.78 

After their unsuccessful operations in Epirus Nova, the 
Goths returned to Macedonia in 482 and laid it waste 
again. The area was delivered from them only by the sign- 
ing of a treaty which allowed them to settle in the un- 
inhabited regions of Lower Moesia and Dacia Ripensis. 
Yet the empire finally got rid of them only when their at- 
tention was turned towards Italy. which they conquered in 
497. 

In the first decades of the sixth century the Balkan 
peninsula became the theatre of renewed barbarian inva- 
sions. Some of the Slavic and Hunnic tribes that had 
recently appeared in the Balkans, the Sklavenoi, Antai, 


158. Amphipolis, a populous and thriving town in the Earlv 
Christian period, was the seat of a bishopric. Excavation has 
uncovered basilicas with elaborate mosaic floors. The picture 
shows a detail - a fisherman — from such a floor. 


Bulgars and Kutrigurs, raided Macedonia on their way 
into Thessaly in 517; but we have no detailed information 
as regards these events. 

The situation became even more serious under Justinian. 
According to Prokopios. invasions took place almost every 
year. and this obliged Justinian to undertake an extensive 
programme of restoration of urban defences and construc- 
tion of new fortresses.” Macedonia, which constituted one 
of the most crucial areas of the empire. naturally was not 
excluded from this programme.?? One of the most destruc- 
tive raids experienced by Macedonia in this period was that 
of 540. when swarms of Huns (in all probability Bulgars 
and Kutrigurs) attempted to take Thessalonike. though 
without success. According to Prokopios. the city was 
saved by its impregnable walls." But neighbouring 
Kassandreia in Chalkidike was less lucky, and suffered one 
of the worst disasters ever experienced by a city in conse- 
quence of a barbarian raid. Its walls, which were almost 
completely destroyed, were rebuilt a little later by 
Justinian. 

In the years to follow. the barbarian incursions con- 
tinued to be numerous and frequent. and some of them 
posed a direct threat to Thessalonike, quite apart from the 
devastation inflicted on the Macedonian countryside. The 
most terrible Hunnic raid of all took place in 558-9. It was 
due to the descent of the Kutrigurs who, after allying them 
selves with the Slavs and Bulgars of the area around the 
Danube. crossed the river and moved southwards. A large 
group of them laid waste Macedonia. and then carried on 


159. A view of the eastern city wall of Thessalonike. Some sec- 
tions of the early Byzantine defences may have been built in the 


towards Thessaly where it was checked by a force of two 
thousand men guarding Thermopylai. 

All the sixth century invasions to which we have referred 
so far had a disastrous. but not lasting. effect on 
Macedonia. Its countryside was often laid waste. many of 
its inhabitants were slaughtered and others were taken 
prisoners: but no city was taken (except. of course. for 
К assandreia. which was soon rebuilt). nor did the inva- 
sions lead to permanent settlements. The real threat to 
Macedonia was to appear towards the end of Justinian’s 
reign. in the shape of the Slavs and the Avars. a threat that 
was to become the main factor in determining the future of 
Macedonia and the rest of the Balkan peninsula. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ORGANIZATION 


Of the ecclesiastical organization of Macedonia during 
the late Roman and early Byzantine period little is known. 
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time of Theodosios the Great, a measure necessary for the 
protection of the city from repeated barbarian raids. 


The only available sources. themselves of an indirect 
character. are the lists and the Acts of the oecumenical and 
local Councils and the Taktika from which we can deduce 
that the ecclesiastical organization of the province of 
Macedonia was based on the metropolitan system — a 
system which followed the administrative organization of 
the province. The title of metropolitan (archbishop) was 
held by the bishop of the capital. who also presided over 
local Councils: sees of bishops were established in many 
cities of the province." 

The metropolitan see of Macedonia was Thessalonike. 
the administrative centre of the province. During the early 
Byzantine period there cannot have existed in Macedonia 
any other -metropolitan see: there seems to be little 
evidence for the view that Stoboi. as the capital of 
Macedonia Secunda. was also a metropolitan see.** It is 
certain. though. that for a short period at the beginning of 
Justinian’s reign Macedonia Secunda constituted a 
separate ecclesiastical unit dependent administratively on 


the metropolis of Dacia Mediterranea, Justiniana Prima. 
whither Justinian had provisionally transferred from 
Thessalonike the capital of Eastern Illyricum, according to 
one view.*® 

The metropolitan of Thessalonike enjoyed great prestige 
not only within Macedonia. but throughout Шугісит. es- 
pecially after the elevation of Thessalonike to the status of 
capital of Eastern Illyricum at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury. Yet it is not unlikely that the exalted position of the 
metropolitan of Thessalonike predates this event. Ac- 
cording to the lists of the first oecumenical Council of 
Nicaea (325). the metropolitan of Thessalonike, Alexander. 
presided over many other metropolitan centres of Il- 
lyricum.? Though this information is not considered by 
scholars to be fully reliable. it shows nevertheless that the 
metropolitan of Thessalonike probably exerted some in- 
fluence over certain metropolitans outside Macedonia. 
because of the political importance of the capital. It is 
certain, however, that from the end of the fourth century 
Thessalonike became not just the administrative. but also 
the ecclesiastical centre of Illyricum.?? 

Until the definitive annexation of Eastern Illyricum to 
the eastern part of the empire at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury. its metropolitans came under the jurisdiction of the 
Pope. But even after that arrangement they became the ob- 
ject of a long dispute between the Church of Rome and the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople. The metropolis of 
Thessalonike. through which each Pope strove to control 
Eastern Illyricum. was at the centre of this dispute which 
lasted till the eighth century. Thus at the beginning of the 
fifth century there was created the ‘exarchate or ‘vicariate’ 
of Thessalonike. which meant that the metropolitan of 
Thessalonike became the representative of the Pope in Il- 
lyricum. As was to be expected, this arrangement was not 
recognized by Constantinople. and only Justinian. yielding 
to political convenience and to necessity, recognized cer- 
tain rights of the Popes over Illyricum.*? 

The number of episcopal sees in Macedonia is a matter 
of dispute. This is due to the fact that no direct evidence 
has been preserved: but from such indirect sources as we 
have we come to the conclusion that, during the first half of 
the fourth century. there were many episcopal sees in 
Macedonia. Two of the most important were the bishopric 
of Philippi and that of Herakleia Lynkestis. 


Already. as from the apostolic era. the Church of 
Philippi. which had been founded by the Apostle Paul. en- 
joyed a privileged status among the other churches of the 
East." Its flourishing condition during the first Christian 
centuries is demonstrated, not just by the important monu- 
ments that it has left us (and which. by their number and 
sumptuousness presuppose a particularly prosperous 
Christian community). but by other evidence too. We hear 
of bishop Porphyry of Philippi participating in one of the 
earliest church councils held at Sardica (342/43): and. 
thanks to a recently discovered mosaic inscription. we also 
know that he was the founder of the first church built on 
the site of the Octagon, that is to say of one of the earliest 
cult structures in the Christian East.? Likewise. the fact 
that bishop Flavian of Philippi took part in the third 
oecumenical Council at Ephesos (431) as representative of 


the metropolitan of Thessalonike. Rufus. fighting as th: 

ally of Cyril of Alexandria against Nestorios. proves ho 

important a place the see of Philippi occupied in the taxis 
(the order of precedence) of Macedonian bishops.** It even 
seems that. in the course of time, its authority became so 
great that it was promoted to the status of a metropolitan 
see. In the Taktikon of Codex Parisinus 1555a (from the 
mid-eighth century). Macedonia appears to be divided into 
two ecclesiastical provinces, the metropolis of 
Thessalonike and that of Philippi.*? Yet the first written in- 
formation regarding the episcopal sees subordinate to the 
metropolis of Philippi is provided by two late Taktika, one 
from the period of the Macedonians and another from that 
of the Komnenoi.*® 

The see of Herakleia Lynkestis also held an important 
place in the taxis of the Macedonian bishoprics. There are 
even some indications that it was the most influential see of 
Macedonia after the metropolitan see of Thessalonike. at 
least in administrative terms. Indeed, at three of the most 
important oecumenical Councils the bishops of Herakleia 
Lynkestis replaced the metropolitan of Thessalonike: those 
of 449, 451 апа 553.” 

Stoboi. for a time the capital of Macedonia Secunda. 
very early became the see of a bishop. Its bishops took part 
in the Councils of Nicaea.4® and Chalcedon (451).*? 
Another bishop of Stoboi is known to us as the founder of 
the so-called ‘episcopal’ basilica (fifth century). His name is 
mentioned in an inscription above the main entrance of the 
church: “Emmanuel — God be with us — the most holy 
bishop Philip + built the holy church of God'^? The 
bishopric of Stoboi is attested in our sources until the end 
of the seventh century: and the participation of its bishops 
in the Councils of Constantinople in 680 and 692 naturally 
raises the question whether the town survived the Avar and 
Slav invasions." The usual answer to this question is that 
the honorary title of bishop of Stoboi was preserved in the 
hope that the disruption of Macedonia by the invasions 
would eventually cease. 

As for Bargala. the bishop of this town is mentioned in 
the lists of the Council of Chalcedon (45 1).°° and the name 
of another bishop is known to us from an inscription on the 
capital of a column in the ‘episcopal’ church of the town: 
"Christ help your slave Hermeias the bishop’.** 


As well as the sees mentioned so far. which were the 
most important in Macedonia and about which we have a 
certain amount of information, there were others whose in- 
fluence on Church affairs must have been more limited. In 
the lists of the Councils held during the fourth. the fifth and 
the sixth centuries there are to be found passing references 
to bishops of Beroia. Doberos. Zapara. Thasos. 
Parthikopolis. Pella, Serrhai and Kassandreia. while a 
bishop of Kaisareia in western Macedonia is attested in a 
funerary inscription.?? 

Our information about the see of Amphipolis is very 
scanty. curiously. considering the importance of 
Christianity in this town. The earliest mention of Christian 
Amphipolis that has come down to us. in the lists of the 
fifth oecumenical Council (553), is surprisingly late.*° un- 
less we take into consideration a funerary inscription which 
was discovered in the Christian cemetery of the town ai 
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which could plausibly be dated to an earlier period. The in- 
scription runs: ‘I Liccon lie here: in the name of the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Ghost I beseech the blessed see 
of the holy Amphipolitan Church and its clergy beloved by 
God not to allow anybody else to be placed henceforth in 
this resting place of mine. 

Equally meagre is our information concerning the life of 
the Church. In this connection epigraphical evidence con- 
firms that the Macedonian Church was organized ac- 
cording to the administrative principles that prevailed 
throughout the East.^* It is clear that during the early 
Byzantine period Macedonia remained indissolubly linked 
with the eastern Mediterranean world and in particular 
with the Greek cultural tradition which formed the basis of 
the Christian empire of the East. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


The chaos which reigned in the Roman empire in the 
mid-third centurv is well known. Civil wars. the attacks of 
external enemies. and low productivity leading to economic 
stagnation. were only some of the reasons which con- 
tributed to the crisis of the later Roman empire. The state 
was saved. as has alreadv been said. thanks to the ad- 
ministrative. military and economic reforms of Diocletian 
and Constantine the Great. which undoubtedly had a 
positive influence on life in Macedonia. This conclusion is 
based not just on the evidence of general historical sources. 
but also on that of the monuments. which reveal that in the 
first half of the fourth century Macedonia witnessed a 
significant economic and political revival. 

In recent decades archaeological research has shown 
that a large number of the Early Christian monuments of 
Macedonia belong to the fourth century. Big Christian 
churches. with superb mosaic floors and fine sculpted 
decoration. leave us in no doubt about the economic 
prosperity at least of the great urban centres. This conclu- 
sion is further supported by the interesting statement by 
Gregory of Nazianzos in one of his poems. that a priest 
from Thasos went to Constantinople to buy Proconnesian 
marble for a splendid church that was being built on the 
island.*" 

Archaeology also shows that during this period several 
settlements were founded. and in areas which even today 
are difficult of ассеѕѕ.% On the other hand important an- 
cient towns. such as Thessalonike. Stoboi. Herakleia 
Lynkestis and Amphipolis. continued to rank among the 
greatest urban centres in the Balkans. Thev owed their 
prosperity chiefly to their privileged position in relation to 
the main land routes of Macedonia. which was anyway one 
of the more favoured provinces of the later Roman empire 
as regards transport. Of its two main roads. the Via 
Egnatia (though it seems to have lost much of its impor- 
tance after the fourth century. following the transfer of the 
capital of the western part of the empire from Rome to 
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Milan). continued to be the main land-route between 
Thessalonike and Constantinople." 

A second. equally important route originated in the 
northern Balkans and. traversing the Axios plain. ter- 
minated at Thessalonike. On this road. at the confluence of 
the rivers Axios and Erigon. there flourished the town of 
Stoboi. which was the starting point for two secondary but 
also important Macedonian roads. One. heading south- 
west reached Herakleia Lvnkestis whence one could con- 
tinue one's journey either towards Dyrrachion in Epirus or 
towards Thessalonike. The other. heading south-east led to 
modern Stromnitsa (? ancient Tiberiopolis). Two other 
much used Macedonian roads were the Thessalonike- 
Beroia-Dion-Tempe route and the road which. traversing 
the Strymon valley. connected Sardica to the Aegean. All 
these roads. and many more of lesser importance. con- 
tributed significantly not just to the fortunes of the cities 
mentioned above. but also to the general economic 
prosperitv of the area. 

The economv of Macedonia. as pointed out in an earlier 
chapter. was based primarily on agriculture and cattle 
breeding. The cultivation of cereals and of the vine was 
traditional and widespread. In this connection. 
archaeology has yielded interesting finds. such as stone 
wine-presses. troughs and big jars. used for the production 
and storing of wine. 

The fertile area around Thessalonike was of especial 
agricultural importance. The vast plain which extends 
north and west of the capital of Macedonia, traversed by 
the Axios and its tributaries. was one of Macedonia s most 
important sources of agricultural wealth. while the abun- 
dant pastures of this. as of other regions of Macedonia. 
contributed to the development of cattle raising. 

The mention of an ёлітролос yopiov O£ozotiKkov 
comes. as has alreadv been said. from the period in ques- 
tion (fourth century). This is the only evidence to indicate 
the existence of imperial lands in Macedonia (see p. 201). It 
is anyway noteworthy that the emperors Justinian I and lI 
conceded the exploitation of public lands on several occa- 
sions to the church of Saint Demetrios.* 

The archaeological discovery of large villas (villae 
rusticae) has revealed the formation and growth of exten- 
sive private estates. Here the owners themselves and their 
families lived alongside their workers. whether slave or 
freedmen.*ó 

In addition to arable land. saltworks and forests. mines 
and quarries also belonged to the State. In the late Roman 
period. with its ever present danger of barbarian invasion. 
there was an imperative need for systematic exploitation of 
the resources required for the manufacture of weapons. 
One of the four weapons factories established in Illyricum 
at this time was sited in Thessalonike.°’ The importance at- 
tached bv the State to its mines becomes apparent in a law 
of 386. creating a special supervisor of mines (procurator 
metallorum) both in Macedonia and other neighbouring 
areas." Important information on the contribution of 
Macedonia to this crucial field of production is provided bv 
archaeological finds. In many parts of Macedonia. es- 
pecially in the north. archaeological investigation has 
brought to light remains of furnaces for the smelting of 
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160. This silver dish was fashioned on the occasion of the 
celebration of the decennalia of the emperor Theodosios the 
Great at Thessalonike in 388. Theodosios, seated between 


metals. some vestiges of the materials themselves 
(especially iron. lead. copper and. in smaller quantities. 
silver). and remains of the surrounding settlements: big and 
small jars. various other containers. tools. bricks pottery. 


_ traces of several cemeteries and of early Christian basilicas 


and. finally. coins. Some of these finds. such as the 
basilicas. the cemeteries and the early Byzantine coins con- 
stitute incontestable proof that these mines were exploited 
during the early Byzantine period. 

Naturally the product of the mines was not destined ex- 
clusively for the armaments industry: one has to bear in 


Valentinian and Arcadius, confers honours on some high- 
ranking officer, possibly a Spaniard. Madrid, Academia de la 
Historia. 


mind also the need for everyday domestic utensils. Forges 
were usually situated within the cities; in areas such as 
that around the Byzantine church of the Panagia fon 
Chalkeon in Thessalonike. where the tradition of metal- 
working is still alive. According to the Miracles of Saint 
Demetrios, the saint was arrested by the soldiers of 
Galerius in the Chalkeutike Stoa, the Stoa of the Smiths. 
which was apparently situated in the area just mentioned. 
Apart from mines. Macedonia also disposed of mam 
quarries. especially of marble, which contributed 
significantly to its economy. Many of these quarries 
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161. View of the town and plain of Philippi, one of the four 
Roman colonies in Macedonia. It was the first town in Europe 


still in use today.’! To judge from archaeological finds. the 
Macedonian marble quarries usually covered local needs. 
though Macedonian marble was frequently exported. and 
is found far from its source. An example of the way in 
which Macedonian marble travelled abroad is provided by 
the quarries at Halyke. Thasos which. as has been shown 
bv the latest archaeological research.” maintained com- 
mercial relations not only with other parts of Macedonia 
(such as Thessalonike and Amphipolis) and the rest of 
Greece (in all probability the island of Aegina). but also 
with Italy and Syria.” This export trade must have been 
greatly facilitated by the northern Aegean sea route. about 
which we have independent information. This route whose 
chief ports were Thasos. Neapolis and Thessalonike led in 
the one direction to Constantinople. the Troad and further 
east. and. in the other direction. to the western Mediterra- 
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to be visited by the Apostle Paul. It flourished in the seventh cen- 
tury, and was the seat of a bishopric. 


nean. It is interesting to note that the Thasian marbles were 
usually worked in workshops close to the quarries before 
being exported: this is clear from the numerous architec- 
tural elements (such as columns. capitals and the like) that 
have been discovered. either complete or half-finished. in 
Thasian?* as in other Macedonian quarries. One might 
also of course draw a slightly different conclusion from the 
same evidence: namely that in some cases part of the work 
was completed in the quarry workshops. so that transpor- 
tation was easier. while the rest was left to be done on the 
construction site. This hypothesis is perhaps strengthened 
if we consider the six half-finished capitals which were 
found lying unused amongst other marble fragments. near 
Basilica B at Philippi. 

The existence of numerous Macedonian quarries. and 
the many monuments constructed during the fourth. fifth 


and sixth centuries. imply flourishing sculpture workshops 
too. Many of those, though provincial, show clear signs of 
high artistic standards: and they illustrate. of course. the 
artistic trends of the period. The extraction of marble 
blocks from the quarries was effected by methods and 
tools little different from those used today." 

In view of the ambitious building projects of the period. 
we must also suppose the existence of mosaic workshops. 
manufacturing tesserae either from glass or from clay. es- 
pecially in Thessalonike, where a considerable number of 
mosaics has been uncovered. But we are on more certain 
ground as regards the manufacture of tiles and bricks. A 
large brick factory was discovered recently near Prilep: 
this discovery. connected to information derived from con- 
temporary /tineraria, makes it possible to locate there the 
Statio of Ceramia.” 

In the early Byzantine period there were also to be found 
in Macedonia workshops for the manufacture and dyeing 
of purple cloth; and the remains of such a workshop were 
recently found at Stoboi, dating from the fifth century, and 
containing large quantities of Tyrian purple as well as 
other indications of the building's original function.” 

An important role in the development of the Macedo- 
nian economy, and especially in the conduct of the export 
and import trade, was played by the capital. Thessalonike. 
Its large, artificial port. constructed by Constantine for 
military reasons, was later used mainly for commercial 
purposes. Of equal importance to Thessalonike were the 
land routes that linked it with many towns in Macedonia 
and beyond — especially the great north-south road which 
linked Thessalonike with the regions around the Danube. 
This route was usually taken by the merchants and other 
inhabitants of the interior of the Balkans who came to the 
great fairs at Thessalonike, such as the Demetria, later one 
of the most famous festivals, not just in the Balkans, but in 
the whole of the East and in Western Europe. 

The great commercial importance of Thessalonike is 
also confirmed by the presence there of traders from the 
East: merchants from Apamea in northern Syria are 
referred to in the surviving part of an inscription, now in 
the Thessalonike Archaeological Museum.*? Another, un- 
fortunately equally badly damaged. inscription. from 
Thessalonike, apparently referring to the rules regulating 
the importation of leather, reveals the existence of guilds of 
leather merchants." This inscription is valuable because it 
testifies in a general manner to the existence of guilds 
covering, not just the leather trade, but other professions in 
early Byzantine Macedonia too. This is scarcely surprising 
if one recalls two other definitely established facts in 
Roman economic life. From earliest times there existed 
such professional organizations, and guilds (taxeis, 
systemata, somateia) are attested in the fourth. fifth and 
sixth centuries in Asia Minor and Syria.?? 

_ Information about the trades and professions of the in- 
habitants of Macedonia are supplied by grave goods and. 
even more, by funerary inscriptions. There are both private 
and public professions. Amongst the first, in addition to 
those already mentioned, are also fee-paid posts; doctors. 
veterinary surgeons, carpenters, teachers (either secular 
teachers or catechists), and lawyers as well as merchants 


(specifically textile merchants), servants and cooks. Som 
people had two professions. In particular clerics might ex 
ercise a highly skilled calling alongside their religious 
duties, and are often found as doctors. 

On the evidence presented so far, the following conclu- 
sions can be reached: firstly, that in the late Roman and 
early Byzantine period the Macedonian economy was to a 
great extent based on agriculture. We cannot necessarily. 
though, assume that the living standard of the agricultural 
population was high: the concentration of wealth in the 
hands of the landowners, the sparse, modest character of 
the settlements and cemeteries, and the mediocrity on 
many early Byzantine churches. especially in the northern 
part of the province, all militate against this assumption. 
Secondly. the province's natural resources, especially its 
mines and quarries, were adequately exploited. Thirdly. 
both the import and the export trades were flourishing. 
which proves that Macedonian economy was active during 
this period, and that the province was not cut off from the 
rest of the empire. Fourthly, economic life must. at least in 
the urban centres. have been well-organized, and the stan- 
dards of living high, as is clear from the existence of guilds 
and from the ambitious building projects which, little by lit- 
tle. are being brought to light by the progress of 
archaeological excavation. 


SOCIAL 
AND INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


Social life in Macedonia was decisively influenced by 
Christianity which. particularly after its establishment in 
the first decades of the fourth century as the official 
religion of the empire, marked men's souls as well as their 
way of life and social milieu. The church and its associated 
buildings now became the focus of city and village alike 
and the heart of social and religious activities. 

Yet. despite the spread of Christianity. paganism was 
not stamped out for a very long time, as we will see below. 
After the Council of Nicaea (325) the problem of dogmatic 
heresies also began to take on worrying dimensions, preoc- 
cupying clerics and laymen alike. In opposition to these 
two threats, the Christians of Macedonia sought to 
propagate their orthodox faith in all manner of ways. For 
example. early Christian funerary inscriptions in 
Macedonia make a point of emphasizing the faith of the 
deceased in the main dogmas of the Christian religion, and 
especially in the doctrine of resurrection. Moreover, the 
name of the deceased is almost invariably accompanied by 
the words ‘Christian’ or ‘servant’ of God, of Christ or of 
the Lord. Again. the term ‘newly illuminated’ that is found 
on many inscriptions indicates the pride felt by those who 
had experienced the sacrament of baptism. 

The fact that Christians and pagans were for a long 
period compelled to live side by side, and the natural an- 
tagonism that they felt towards each other, led the Chris- 
tians to stress their special identity in various ways. Thus 
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162. Early Christian buildings which have survived in 
Macedonia often boast elaborately sculptured decoration, 
presupposing the existence of a large number of sculptor's 
ateliers. This decorated column capital from Basilica B at 
Philippi is a typical example of the high standard reached. 


they made extensive use of the Christian symbol par ex- 
cellence, the cross. which was their main instrument of ex- 
orcism against paganism.** We find. for example. crosses 
scratched on temples on the acropolis at Philippi as also on 
the images of Greek. Roman, Egyptian and other oriental 
deities. It is not unlikely that. rather than destroying pagan 
temples and other symbols of worship. the Christians of 
the region preferred simplv to purify them and put them to 
use for Christian worship. 

In this connection it is worth mentioning a discovery at 
the Octagon in Philippi. The small fourth century place of 
worship which was discovered next to the Octagon and 
close to a Hellenistic tomb may well have kept alive 
through the fourth century an older cult. possiblv that of 
the "heroized' occupant of the tomb. whose place was now 
probably taken by some local martyr. The discoverv of a 
small column and of hundreds of fourth century copper 
coins around the tomb argues for the continuity of worship 
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The Christians of Macedonia seem to have continued in 
their own way another ancient custom. that of the gods 
who guarded gateways and turned away evil (Propwlaeic 
and Apotropaeic gods). There too it was the sign of the 
cross that was most often used. The large relief cross that 
was found in the walls of Philippi near the western gate 
(above which it must have been placed). is an example. 
Here the Cross stands for Christ. who took the place of the 
ancient god who protected the entrance.?* In a Greek land. 
such as Macedonia, pagan survivals (which. as we shall see 
below. are more pronounced in funerary customs) are not 
a strange phenomenon; their existence attests the con- 
tinuity of the ancient Greek heritage. What is of interest to 
us is the wav in which the Christians of Macedonia 
transformed these survivals in order to adapt them to the 
needs created bv the new religion. 


At a time when Christianity was struggling to achieve 
final victory. the faith of the Macedonian Christians was 
testified by the multitude of martyrs they produced. Apart 
from Saint Demetrios. the inscriptions. martyrologies and 
sr"axaria mention many other martyrs: Nestor. Dom- 
ninos. Akakios. Alexander. Theodoulos. John. 
Agathopous. Anvsia. Matrona. the sisters Agape. Chionia 
and Irene and many more. Churches were erected in 
memory of many of them. Thus. according to the written 
tradition. bishop Alexander of Thessalonike founded a 
church in memorv of St. Matrona. while another church 
was dedicated to the memory of the sisters Agape. Chionia 
and Irene. 


One of the results of the triumph of Christianity in 
Macedonia at this period was the emergence of monastic 
life. Though we do not know much about it. especially 
about its beginnings. it is certain that monastic life was 
organized in Macedonia at a fairly early date. This is con- 
firmed both by the monuments and by popular tradition. 
Some remains of early Christian architectural complexes 
can be identified as monasteries. among the more certain 
examples being the Latomos monastery (Hosios David) in 
Thessalonike. According to the text of Ignatios. this 
monastery was first built in the name of St. Zacharias. 
‘soon after the Greek (pagan) mist had been dispersed and 
the King and Master of all had bestowed the Roman scep- 
tre on Christian emperors’.”° 

Yet monasticism must have existed in Macedonia long 
before the foundation of the Latomos monastery at the 
beginning of the fifth century. especially in areas which 
were isolated from the great religious centres of the 
province. such as Thessalonike and Philippi. In a funerary 
inscription from Herakleia Lvnkestis. one Spurcius is men- 
tioned as a "former soldier and holy man"?! On other early 
funerary inscriptions from Edessa and Thessalonike. the 
adjectives ‘brothers’. ‘fathers’. “holy mother’ ‘virgin’ etc. 
definitely refer to the monastic vocation of the dead. 

There are indications that monks occupied themselves 
with political affairs too. For example. according to the 
Life of Hosios David of Thessalonike. the holy man 
travelled to Constantinople at the head of an embassy in 
order to intercede with Justinian on behalf of his city con- 
cerning an important political question." Though this 
source is not regarded by most scholars as being 
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trustworthy, it is at least an indication of the way in which 
monks could intervene in politics. 

As was natural, funerary rites were also altered by the 
new Christian beliefs. Under the influence of Christian 
teaching on resurrection and the afterlife, the dead were 
now buried full length, with arms crossed on breast, and 
the head pointing towards the East. Tombs became more 
humble and modest than before, and only the most promi- 
nent citizens were buried in small underground 
mausoleums, containing sarcophagi. The internal walls of 
the tombs were often covered with frescoes, whose subjects 
reflect the Christian teaching on death, usually expressed 
in symbolic fashion. According to information that can be 
extracted from their inscriptions, tombs were privately 
owned, that is they were destined for the burial of the 
purchasers and their relatives, though sometimes other 
people were buried in there as well. 

Survivals of paganism, a subject already alluded to. are 
to be detected in funerary customs as well. especially in 
northern and north-western Macedonia. Many tombs from 
the region of Prilep, for example, offer evidence of the sur- 
vival of pagan burial customs in the fourth century, such 
for example as the burning of the dead. the construction of 
cenotaphs and libations and animal or vegetable offerings. 
Broken fragments of glass and clay vases and plates and 
various other offerings are often found in these tombs in 
the fourth century. In this connection the most interesting 
tomb of the region is that of an adolescent in the necropolis 
of PeSterica, in which, amongst other things there was 
found a pair of gold-plated strigils and, more importantly. 
a silver coin placed in the mouth of the dead — clearly a 
reminiscence of the ancient custom of offering an obol to 
Charon, who led the dead to Hades.”? 

A general trend in late Roman Macedonia is the 
weakening of Latin influence in general. and especially of 
the Latin language, as can be shown from the evidence of 
inscriptions. Indeed, even in those very few areas in which 
Latin was strongly represented in the early imperial era. 
that is the Roman colonies of Macedonia (Dion or Philippi 
etc.). the number of Latin inscriptions from the early Chris- 
tian period is extremely small in comparison with the many 
Greek inscriptions. This adoption of the Greek language is 
evidence for the assimilation of the Roman colonists by the 
Greek population. 

To illustrate the predominance of Greek over Latin one 
may mention an incident that took place during a journey 
made by the orator Himerios to Constantinople. whither he 
had been invited by the emperor Julian (360-63). Stopping 
at Philippi, Himerios addressed the crowds which were 


waiting for him in Greek. This event is particularly 
significant. if one considers that Philippi was one of the 
largest Roman colonies in Macedonia. 

As regards the cultural life of Macedonia and the type of 
entertainments which were popular in the early Christian 
period. our information is very limited. Such evidence as 
we have comes from the fourth century and shows that the 
basic entertainment of the inhabitants of Macedonia was 
watching gladiatorial combats. wild beast fights and 
animal hunts within the special arena-theatres. 

Theatres specially adapted for these performances ex- 
isted in all the big cities of Macedonia, such as 
Thessalonike. Philippi. Stoboi and Herakleia Lynkestis. 
Most of them had originally been built as theatres of the 
traditional Greek type. but at some point in the middle or 
late third century they were modified to allow the perfor- 
mance of this kind of spectacle. 

A particularly popular spectacle at this period was 
chariot racing. Thessalonikans gathered in the hippodrome 
of their city by the thousands to admire their favourite 
charioteers. 

All the above mentioned places. destined for the enter- 
tainment of the masses. ceased functioning some time in 
the fourth century after the edicts that the emperors Con- 
stantine and Theodosios the Great issued in this connec- 
tion. The spirit and claims of the new Christian religion 
prevailed in this field as well. 


The Anthology of John Stobaios 


In comparison with the great literary. artistic and 
cultural centres of the period. such as Alexandria. Antioch. 
Athens and Constantinople. Macedonia can boast no in- 
dependent philosophical and literary activity. Every city 
had its school. where the grammatikos taught. and some 
had rhetoricians and teachers of philosophy also. But there 
is little sign of original literature or thought. Almost the 
only work by a Macedonian author of the period to survive 
is the Anthology of John Stobaios. from Stoboi in 
Macedonia. compiled in the fifth century. It consists of ex- 
cerpts from poets, philosophers. historians. orators and 
medical writers — more than five hundred in number — 
arranged by subject-matter to illustrate questions of 
natural and moral philosphy. No Christian writers are 
quoted. It is not clear where the author composed his 
work. which is based mainly on earlier anthologies rather 
than on direct acquaintance with the original works. Its ob- 
ject was to provide apt quotations for orators. 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN ART 


Archaeological research in Macedonia after the Second 
World War revealed some of the most remarkable monu- 
ments of late antiquity. Several were already known before 
the War. but our knowledge, especially as regards the ar- 
tistic achievement of Macedonia in the Early Christian 
period. has since been considerably widened. This has 
come about thanks to systematic excavations carried out 
in the great political and religious centres of the region 
(Thessalonike. Philippi, Amphipolis. Stoboi. Herakleia 
Lynkestis. Bargala and others). and also through discovery 
of isolated buildings and works of art. As the first part of 
Europe in which the Christian gospel was preached, and as 
an area that could boast a long artistic tradition. 
Macedonia has yielded some of the earliest examples of 
Christian architecture, painting. sculpture and metalwork. 


ARCHITECTURE 
Church Architecture 


Judging by the surviving churches. the prevalent 
architectural form in Macedonia was the so-called 
‘Hellenistic’ basilica, that is a longitudinal building which 
has certain fixed features: a narthex, most usually three 
aisles divided from each other by lines of columns. a semi- 
circular apse in the eastern wall. galleries and a wooden 
pitched roof. It is very probable that the Extra Muros 
basilica at Philippi, which dates from the mid-fourth cen- 
tury. and is therefore one of the earliest churches not only 
in Macedonia. but in the whole of Greece, was of this type. 
Unfortunately. the walls of this basilica do not stand suf- 
ficiently high for us to form a clear idea of what it looked 
like. But in the Panagia Acheiropoietos. Thessalonike. 
which dates from the mid-fifth century and survives almost 
complete. a typical example of the ‘Hellenistic’ basilica ex- 
ists. Its only peculiarity consists of the way in which the 
outer face of the apse is formed, for just under the windows 
the apse was girdled by a small decorative colonnade. as 
can be seen from the consoles in situ, together with certain 
architectural elements which were found nearby. 

The type of wooden-roofed basilica represented by the 
Acheiropoietos is frequently found in Macedonia. with 
minor architectural variations. The four closely adjacent 
early Christian basilicas on the acropolis of ancient 
Amphipolis must have conformed to this type. and both 
their number and their lavish decoration suggest that the 
inhabitants of that area had not only deep religious feeling. 


but also the financial means to build sumptuous places of 
worship. 
Particularlv interesting are the two superposed basilicas 


at Dion in Pieria 
the fourth and 


respectively dated by some scholars to 
'enturies and by others to the fifth and 
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sixth. The older church must have been a typical three- 
aisled basilica while the more recent one presents certain 
noteworthy peculiarities. First one should note the two 
shoulders and the three buttresses which support the semi- 
circular apse externally, while the twin colonnades which 
divide the three aisles are a feature which so far as we can 
tell is not to be found anywhere else in this агеа.! The 
closest examples are Basilica A at Philippi and the 
episcopal church at Stoboi with its double line of stylobates 
(one of which has been used for the positioning of parapets. 
so that the three aisles were completely separated) and not 
for the construction of a second colonnade.? 

The basilicas in and around Stoboi (the episcopal. the 
‘northern’, the basilica of the Synagogue. the Extra Muros, 
and that of Palikoura) as also the great basilica of 
Herakleia Lynkestis. built on the foundations of an older 
secular Roman basilica, can also be described as 
‘Hellenistic’. They all share the main features of the 
‘Hellenistic’ basilica. with certain modifications of detail 
which are more often than not easily explicable. For exam- 
ple. the atrium of the episcopal basilica of Stoboi is an 
irregular triangle and not. as was more usual. square. 
because just in front of it there passed the old Roman 
street. For the same reason, the atrium of the northern 
basilica is too small. whereas the atrium of the so-called 
Synagogue Basilica, which is surrounded by a peristyle. is 
less wide than the basilica because a part of it at its 
southern end was occupied bv two rooms whose use is un- 
known. 

Certain basilicas in Macedonia and elsewhere in the 
Mediterranean have a transverse aisle at the east end. 
which can either be ‘inscribed’ by the appropriate position- 
ing of the colonnades. or else can be created by the dis- 
placement outwards of part of the longitudinal walls. To 
date the two known examples in Macedonia are the three- 
aisled Basilica A at Philippi and the majestic basilica of 
Saint Demetrios, the patron of Thessalonike. The former. 
which dates from the end of the fifth centurv and is built on 
a naturally flat area of rock. is one of the biggest basilicas 
in Macedonia: the latter is a large five-aisled basilica with a 
wooden roof and galleries running above the aisles as well 
as the narthex (figs. 164, 165). Despite successive destruc- 
tions and the not particularly successful restoration after 
the fire of 1917. Saint Demetrios is still regarded as one of 
the most important Byzantine martyria. and a unique 
monument at the disposal of the student of early Christian 
art. The church today preserves the plan it took when it 
was rebuilt under Heraklios after the original church of the 
mid-fifth century was burned down. But scholars agree 
that the second basilica was built on the same plan as the 
first. of which there still remain its western part together 
with parts of its northern and southern external walls.* 

An interesting. if rare. variation of a basilica with a 


163. Many types of basilicas are to be seen at Philippi. Basilica 
B above, a domed basilica is of a type which originated in Con- 
stantinople, a fusion of the longitudinal and central plan. 


transverse aisle is provided by the basilica of Saint 
Paraskeve in the area of Kozani, whose eastern part forms 
a triconch which could well be regarded as an independent 
church.® Such indeed is precisely the case of the church of 
Akrine (fifth century), also in the region of Kozani. This 
church, perhaps unique in Greece, has a triconch main 
church and a rectangular narthex. 

Two of the earliest Christian monuments in Macedonia 
— the Rotunda of Saint George in Thessalonike. and the 
Octagon at Philippi — can be classified as churches on a 
central plan, where the dome is an essential element in the 
architectural design.’ The Rotunda, which dates from the 
time of Galerius and whose original function is doubtful. is 
a circular monument which. when transformed into a 
church at the end of the fourth century, was provided with 
a circular porch or ambulatory and an apse oriented 
eastwards. As for the Octagon at Philippi. this belongs to a 
series of octagonal churches to be found in Syria and 
Palestine,’ though in Greece it is a unique specimen. In- 
scribed in a square, and erected toward the middle of the 


Several elements suggest that the area in front of the sanctuary 
was roofed by a dome supported on four solid pillars. A lower 
dome may perhaps have covered the central aisle. 


fifth century, the Octagon was built on the foundations of a 
mid-fourth century basilica, and was part of a larger com- 
plex which comprised a baptistery. fountain. baths. 
possibly a bishop's residence and other buildings. 

From the constructional point of view, the most complex 
type of Christian church is the so-called domed basilica. 
which combines the main characteristics of the longitudinal 
and the central plan. This form originated in Constantino- 
ple. probably in the time of Justinian.!° The only example 
in Greece is again to be found in Macedonia. at Philippi. 
for many elements in the now ruined Basilica B, to the 
south of the Roman forum, indicate that the area in front 
of the sanctuary was covered by a dome which rested on 
four strong pillars (fig. 163). It is likely that another. lower. 
dome covered the central aisle. 

The most symbolic of all church plans is the cruciform." 
The four arms of the cross can either stand free. as in the 
sixth century cruciform basilica of Thasos, or they can be 
inscribed in a square. as in the katholikon of the Latomos 
monastery (Hosios David) at Thessalonike. In this church. 
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which today is only a part of the original building. an 


equal-armed cross was inscribed in a square. so that four 
small compartments were formed at the corners of the 
square. The arms of the cross were covered with vaults, 


and where the vaults met there must have been a dome. 
The church was probably built towards the end of the fifth 
century. but at some point after the seventh century it ac- 
quired a prothesis and a diaconicon for liturgical purposes 
through the addition of apses to the two eastern corner 
compartments. 

An inseparable part of episcopal churches. and to a 
lesser extent of parish churches. in the fourth. fifth and 
sixth centuries was the baptistery. which presented as rich 
a variety of tvpes as do the churches themselves." 
Amongst the known baptisteries in Macedonia is the type 
which consists of a simple square or rectangular room with 
the font in the middle. In most cases the font was an in- 
tegral part of the building. and was either cross-shaped (for 
example the Octagon at Philippi. the episcopal basilica at 
Bargala and Saint Paraskeve at Kozani). octagonal (as in 
Basilica B at Dion) or circular (as in the large basilica at 
Herakleia Lynkestis and elsewhere). Less often the font 
was portable. as must have been the case at Basilica A at 
Philippi. Architecturally. the baptisteries of north-west 
Macedonia are more interesting. In the basilica of 
Palikoura. two kilometres from Stoboi. an octagonal bap- 
tistery inscribed in a square has been excavated. Probablv 
the font was portable. since no traces of it were found. At 
Stoboi itself. the baptistery of the ‘northern’ basilica was a 
tetraconch with a hexagonal font. while the baptistery of 
the episcopal basilica is particularly impressive on account 
both of its shape and its lavish decoration. It was square 
with semi-circular conches at its corners. and slightly cur- 
ved sides. At the centre was a circular font. to which one 
descended by four shallow steps: and on the floor was a 
beautiful mosaic with scenes relating to the sacrament of 
baptism. 

In certain early Christian religious centres in Macedonia 
which were seats of bishops. such as Philippi and 
Amphipolis.' traces of buildings have been discovered 
which are identifiable with greater or lesser certainty as 
episcopal residences. We can be more certain. however. 
about the two magnificent buildings. one near the great 
basilica of Stoboi, the other close to the large basilica of 
Herakleia Lynkestis. The bishop's residence at Stoboi. ap- 
proached by a narrow. short. colonnaded street. consisted 
of a small rectangular antechamber and a large hall with a 
semi-circular apse on its eastern side. At Herakleia. there 
survives a courtyard with a small marble fountain at its 
centre and small rooms to the north. east and south.!" The 
most interesting of these is the compartment at the north- 
east corner, identified with the refectory of the bishop's 
residence.'* It has a semi-circular apse on its eastern side 
and an antechamber to the west. 


Funerary Architecture 


nerous tombs recently discovered in various 
lonia show that during the first Christian 


centuries the inhabitants of the area preferred simple 
funerary monuments. 

A large number of Early Christian tombs was dis- 
covered after the Second World War in the two Roman 
necropolises outside the walls to the east and west of 
Thessalonike. These tombs were subterranean. of simple 
construction and divided into cist-like structures (rect- 
angular tombs with a flat roof). rectangular tombs covered 
with a vault, and cubicula, that is buildings of a somewhat 
more monumental type. These had a small. usually arched. 
entrance which led. often by means of a staircase. into a 
square room whose walls contained arcosolia.’? Tombs 
comparable to those of the first two types. cist-like or rect- 
angular vaulted tombs. have been discovered in three 
cemeteries at Sandanski in north-east Macedonia. present- 
day Bulgaria. 

Tombs of similar simplicity have been found in the 
necropolis outside the eastern wall of Philippi. Thev were 
either vaulted or consisted of a simple pit in which there 
was placed a (usually monolithic) coffin. At the coffin's 
western. narrow end, was a horse-shoe-like depression for 
the head of the deceased. while at the opposite end were 
holes for the escape of liquids given off by the corpse. The 
tomb was covered with a marble slab. Other tombs in the 
area were simple pits: sometimes their sides were covered 
with marble slabs removed from the older Roman 
cemetery nearby. 

Although the architectural plainness of these tombs was 
somehow compensated for by the rich paintings which of- 
ten adorned their walls, the same cannot be said for north- 
west Macedonia. where several necropolises have recently 
been discovered. as well as poor isolated tombs dating 
from the fourth to the sixth century.?! Certain necropolises 
in the area of Prilep contain tombs that date to the fourth 
century. Most of them are simple cist-shaped structures 
with rubble walls. whose floor and ceiling were covered 
with large marble slabs. In another tvpe of tomb peculiar 
to these cemeteries both the dead and the tomb itself are 
covered with tiles. 

But more monumental tombs were not completely ab- 
sent from the area. One may mention. for example. a mid- 
fourth century tomb discovered at the villa rustica of 
Pešterica. It consisted of a monolithic marble ѕаг- 
cophagus upon which was erected a little building of stone 
— a square room measuring 3.50x3 m. Judging by the of- 
ferings contained in the tomb. the excavator suggested that 
it must have belonged to the Christian wife or daughter of 
the owner of the adjacent villa.” 

In all probability certain tombs found in the wider area 
of Prilep and which are covered by vaults should be 
assigned to the fifth or sixth century.?* Certain cist-shaped 


164-165. The majestic five-aisled basilica of the patron saint of 
Thessalonike, Saint Demetrios, belongs to the Hellenistic type. 
It is wooden roofed, with a transverse aisle in front of the 
sanctuary, a gallery above the outer aisles and a narthex. One of 
the most important martyria in the Byzantine world, its present 
form dates to the 7th century. The pictures show an interior and 
an exterior view. 
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166. The mosaic in the apse of the katholikon of the Latomos 
monastery was executed by a craftsman endowed with out- 
standing talents. Christ is depicted as a beardless voung man, 


tombs covered with marble slabs in the funerarv basilica at 
Gradište must also belong to the sixth century.?* 


Secular architecture 


Few examples of secular architecture have survived in 
Macedonia. In Thessalonike there is only the Galerian 
complex (see page 221). which comprises the ruins to be 
found in what is now Navarino Square and the sur- 
rounding area. together with the Triumphal Arch and the 
Rotunda (in its first phase). Part of the eastern fortifica- 
tions also survives. generally thought to have been built by 
Galerius in order to include his palace-complex within the 
city walls.” A larger part of the surviving defences of 
Thessalonike belongs to the Early Christian period. 
probably to the reign of Theodosios the Great. It has been 
dated with the help of a large. brick inscription of three 
lines. fragments of which are preserved on a square tower 
in the eastern wall. The inscription states that the city was 
fortified with impregnable walls bv Hormisdas. The name 
of Hormisdas helps us to date the Early Christian fortifica- 
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seated within a circular mandorla from which spring the sym- 
bols of the Four Evangelists. Below to right and left respectively 
are the prophets Ezekiel and Habakkuk. Thessalonike. 


tions of Thessalonike. though not with absolute exactitude: 
for Hormisdas is considered by some scholars to be iden- 
tical with a Hormisdas of Persian origin who was an officer 
under Theodosios the Great. while other authorities iden- 
tify him with the Hormisdas who was Praetorian Prefect of 
the East in the mid-fifth century.” The wall is constructed 
of wide courses of undressed stones alternating. with 
narrower bands of brick. or else of brick varied at intervals 
with brick arches (fig. 159). 

More extensive remains of secular buildings have been 
preserved at Stoboi. the capital of Macedonia Secunda. 
Stoboi in the Early Christian period was at the height of its 
prosperity. Within the city were to be seen. not only the 
three basilicas referred to above. but other buildings too. 
both public and private. Notable among these are three 
dwellings known as the House of Peristerias. the House of 
Parthenios and the Palace of Theodosios. These comprise 
a large number of rooms both large and small. several of 
them apsidal. together with corridors and an open court 
adorned with a fountain. One of these dwellings. the House 
of Peristerias. which dates from the end of the fourth or the 
beginning of the fifth century. was in fact a complex of 
houses that constituted a whole block. Some of the rooms 


in its western part were shops, or else served as dwellings 
for poor families. 

The largest and most lavish dwelling in Stoboi was the 
so-called Palace of Theodosios. The name of its owner is 
not known, but on account of its exceptional splendour it is 
thought to have been the residence of Theodosios the 
Great when he visited Stoboi in June 388. The main parts 
of the house are: the courtyard, with colonnades on it 
northern and western sides and a fountain on the eastern 
side: and a large apsidal hall (triclinium?) with a floor of 
opus sectile. This house was very probably built in the mid- 
dle of the fourth century. and remained in use throughout 
the fifth. 

The origin of the plan of these dwellings is easily located. 
The villa rustica at Pe&terica (second half of the third cen- 
tury) has basically the same plan: a central courtyard sur- 
rounded by large and small rooms. with a large apsidal hall 
on its north-west side. Baths and various service areas for 
farm purposes completed the whole. This villa was in use 
throughout the fourth century, in the middle of which it un- 
derwent a remodelling. 

Particular interest attaches to the settlement recently dis- 
covered immediately above the Roman theatre at 
Herakleia Lynkestis. which ceased to function round about 
the year 400. This settlement, built at the beginning of the 
sixth century, consisted of wretched dwellings put together 
in a rough and ready way out of pebbles bonded together 
with mud. The houses were grouped in clusters, separated 
by narrow streets, and they continued to be inhabited until 
the end of the sixth century. at which point Herakleia was 
completely abandoned. The inhabitants of these dwellings 
must have been peasants or small tradesmen, for at the 
base of the front wall of one of the houses was found a 
collection of mill-stones, while near another were located 
traces of an oven. 

One of the most important towns in Macedonia at this 
period was Bargala, where over the last decade and a half 
archaeological investigations have revealed, amongst other 
things, the city wall, which was a rectangle punctuated at 
intervals by monumental gates and square towers.” At 
Gradiste the ecclesiastical complex and adjacent. as yet 
unexcavated, area was surrounded by a wall of much more 
interesting shape.?? This wall is important because it is still 
in good condition and remains standing in places to a 
height of about 2.50 m.. most of which has been excavated. 
Its plan was polygonal. and the wall was built of irregular 
stones bonded together with mortar. The main entrance 
was in the eastern side, and was flanked by a polygonal 
tower on either side. Another gate. on the western side ex- 
actly opposite the porta principalis, was protected by one 
round and one polygonal tower. Other towers of varying 
shape punctuated the wall at intervals. 


167-168. Two mid-5th century mosaic compositions from the 
original basilica of Saint Demetrios. In the first, the saint is 
shown frontally, in prayer, while a woman leads a child towards 
him. In the second the saint is again depicted frontally, while a 
Jing angel blowing a trumpet descends from a multi-coloured 
cloud, the only one of several to survive. 
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169-170-171. In the Rotunda at Thessalonike the third band of 
mosaic decoration in the dome is made up of eight subdivisions. 


PAINTING 
Mosaic floors 


The mosaic floor, which in the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods was one of the most popular means of decorating 
buildings, was abundantly used in the adornment of both 
religious and secular architecture in Early Christian 
Macedonia. Such floors have been discovered in most of 
the buildings already referred to: they are technically and 
thematically related to the Early Christian mosaic floors 
that are to be found both in the rest of Greece and in other 
areas of the Mediterranean basin. 

The themes of these mosaics are usually determined by 
the architectural function of the building and are related to 
the particular use of the rooms in which they are set, the 
sanctuary or the baptistery. for example. in the case of a 
church. Geometrical designs are frequent. as also are 
vegetal motifs (different trees, vines. flowers etc.) or 
animals — especially birds, domestic animals or wild beasts 
that tear each other to pieces or chase each other as in the 
wonderful mosaic in the narthex of the great basilica at 
Herakleia Lynkestis. Water scenes were also popular: 
there are notable examples in the bishop's residence at 
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Two-storey structures are shown against a gold background, 
together with praying saints. Their bodies have been rendered 


Herakleia Lynkestis, and in the southern aisle of the 
episcopal basilica at Stoboi amongst others. One can also 
find scenes from everyday life, (for example. the fragmen- 
tarily preserved fishing scene in Basilica A at Amphipolis. 
(fig. 158) and allegorical compositions. Typical of this lat- 
ter genre is the depiction in the church at Akrine near 
Kozani of twelve haloed doves. obviously an allegory of 
the twelve apostles. This scene is also important because it 
illustrates the interplay of thematic influences between wall 
mosaics and floor mosaics: for the same allegorical scene 
adorned the underside of the arch of the apse in the church 
of San Michele at Affricisco near Ravenna (mid-sixth cen- 
tury).?! 

But for both its symbolic and its decorative value the 
most popular theme in the mosaic floors of Macedonia is 
the depiction of deer or peacocks placed symmetrically on 
each side either of a vase. out of which grows a vine. or of 
a fountain: The significance of this composition is es- 
chatological: the vases. the vine and the water. the 
peacocks and the deer. are the symbols of immortality. 
which is won through the sacraments of Baptism and the 
Holy Eucharist. and leads one to Paradise. It is. it seems. 
precisely this meaning that is supposed to be conveyed by 
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with as little volume as possible, although particular attention 
has been paid to facial details. The mosaic decoration as a 


a mosaic in the bishop's residence at Herakleia Lynkestis 
which depicts, apart from the deer and the fountain, the 
hedge of Paradise as well.?? 


Wall mosaics 


The best way of studying the art of a particular period is 
through the decoration of walls. Macedonia is privileged to 
have preserved the only examples known to date in the 
Near East of pre-Justinianic wall mosaics. They are all 
located in Thessalonike. 

Most scholars date the mosaics of the Rotunda of Saint 
George to the end of the fourth century. when the Roman 
building was converted into a Christian church. The won- 
derful decorative mosaics of the ground level arcades and 
of the windows, as well as those of the dome, testify along 
. with other works of art, that in the Early Christian period 

Thessalonike was a major artistic centre still deeply con- 
scious of its Hellenistic heritage. The decoration of the 
dome is divided into three bands, as in other circular 
buildings.” Unfortunately, not all the mosaics have been 
preserved intact, and so it is difficult to be sure of the 
meaning of the whole composition. But it may well be that 
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whole bears witness to the continuance of the Hellenistic artistic 
tradition of Macedonia. 


the artist wanted to depict a theophany as a hymn of praise 
to the Highest Being, since in the centre of the dome, as 
one can still see from the traces of the design, Christ was 
shown in triumph, holding a staff with a cross. The idea of 
Christ triumphant, conqueror of both Life and Death, is 
also emphasized in the depiction of the phoenix, the sym- 
bol of immortality, in the midst of the angels who hold 
Christ's halo. In the second band of the dome it is probable 
that the white-clad figures in a landscape like that of 
Paradise are also supposed to be hymning the victorious 
Christ; their identification remains uncertain since little 
more than parts of their lower extremities have been 
preserved. The third band, which is iconographically the 
most interesting, is divided into eight compartments. On a 
plain gold ground are represented two-storeyed architec- 
tural structures similar to the facades of Hellenistic and 
Roman buildings. Somewhat illusionistically, and with a 
certain exaggeration of decorative detail, they represent the 
sanctuary of a Christian church. In front of these facades. 
in groups of two or three, saints of the Eastern Church 
stand in the usual orans position. With the inscriptions 
declaring their name, vocation and the date of their feast 

they constitute a sort of picture-calendar, the first in Chris 


tian art. The bodies are depicted on one plane. without any 
sense of volume. but special attention is bestowed on the 
faces. which are fine portraits with short hair, sensitively 
rendered features and large. expressive eyes (figs. 169- 
171). The mosaics of Saint George's show that at this 
period the artists of Thessalonike. in the midst of their ar- 
tistic questing and disquiet. still remained faithful to the 
achievements of Hellenistic art. The decorative themes and 
the naturalistic style of the mosaics in the arcades. the 
structure of the architectural facades and the spirituality of 
the portraits of the saints. all bear witness to the con- 
tinuance in Macedonia of the Hellenistic tradition and its 
Roman descendent. 

A naturalistic style and Hellenistic grace also dis- 
tinguish. at a slightly later date. the mosaics of the 
Acheiropoietos basilica in Thessalonike, which are dated to 
the mid-fifth century. All the mosaics that survive adorn 
the soffits of the arches in the narthex. the trivelon and of 
the colonnades on the ground floor and galleries. The 
mosaics displav a large variety of decorative motifs. fre- 
quently combined with Christian symbols (crosses. books. 
fish. etc.). Plant and geometrical designs. various in- 
tertwined or scaly patterns and rosettes. make up a unique 
group of mosaics characterized by a remarkable and in- 
imitably harmonious range of colours. 


Most scholars hold that the mosaics of the first church 
of Saint Demetrios. whose artistic roots are very similar to 
those of the Acheiropoietos. should be dated to the same 
period. Of the three that have survived two. that of the 
angel blowing a trumpet (on the west wall of the inner 
northern aisle (fig. 168). and that of a peacock next to a 
vase (now in the crypt). are fairly mutilated. The mosaic of 
the presentation of children to St. Demetrios. on the west 
wall of the inner southern aisle, is better preserved (fig. 
167). In the centre of the composition is the saint, standing 
on a plinth. full front and praying. To the right a woman 
brings a child to him: there was a similar scene on 
Demetrios other side. as we can see from part of the 
representation of a child preserved to the left. It is in- 
teresting to note that the palms of the saint are depicted in 
gold — a fact which has caused scholars to opine that the 
image reproduces the cult icon of the saint which must 
have existed in the church. By the same token. the struc- 
ture behind the saint could represent the stand on which 
the icon was placed. But other scholars maintain that what 
we see is the ciborium which contained the body of the 
saint, whose hexagonal base can still be distinguished on 
the floor of the nave.?! 

In the apse of the katholikon of the Latomos monastery 
can be seen one of the most representative specimens of 
Early Christian mosaic art in Thessalonike (fig. 166). On 
the central axis is Christ. young. beardless. and seated on a 
multi-coloured rainbow surrounded by the symbols of the 
four evangelists. In the lower part of the composition can 
be seen the prophets Ezekiel and Habakkuk. each with his 
own stance and expression. the 'vision of the glorv of the 
Lord'. This version of a verv rare theme in Christian 
iconography is completed by the four rivers of Paradise. 
which emerge below the feet of Christ and debouch into the 
river Hovar. The old man with raised hand who personifies 
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the latter recalls the marine divinities of classical art. The 
creator of this mosaic was a master both of technique and 
of the expression of personality into plastic terms. His 
brilliant technique is clearest in his use of different shades 
of colour in order to convey perspective, while his ability to 
convey personality is particularly apparent in the figures of 
the two prophets. The ecstatic and bent figure of Ezekiel. 
terrified to the point that he does not dare to look his Lord 
in the face. contrasts vividly with the calm and reflective 
figure of Habakkuk. Clearly the mosaic in the Latomos 
monastery belongs to a later stage of development than the 
mosaics which were discussed earlier: and so we naturally 
think of the mosaic compositions of the reign of Justinian. 
no example of which has been found. up to now at least. in 
Macedonia. 


Frescoes 


It is a serious disadvantage for the study of early Chris- 
tian painting in Macedonia that we have so little evidence 
about frescoes. From the few remains found in situ it 
seems that frescoes in churches usually imitated marble 
panelling, parapets or colonnades. at least on the lower 
part of walls. for example at Basilica A at Dion. the bap- 
tistery of Basilica A at Philippi. and the basilica that 
preceded the episcopal basilica at Stoboi. A few isolated 
frescoes such as the fragments with male portraits (perhaps 
Apostles) that were found in the baptistery of the episcopal 
basilica at Stoboi. or the fresco that was found in a room 
of the southern subterranean stoa of the Roman forum in 
Thessalonike.?6 make no decisive contribution to the study 
of this group of materials. But the funerary frescoes that 
have been found in tombs in Thessalonike and some other 
towns provide a much more important complex of 
evidence. These paintings are important because thev 
demonstrate the oecumenicity of art at this period — their 
affinity to the contemporary paintings in the Roman 
catacombs may be regarded as certain. 

In funerary “frescoes, symbolic representations 
predominate. often related to flora and fauna. Peacocks 
and other birds. fountains. trees. baskets of fruit. flowers. 
vines and garlands. along with other symbols (a tripod with 
bread and fish. the Good Shepherd. or a funerary banquet) 
all refer to belief in the salvation of the human soul. life af- 
ter death. Paradise and the sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist. Rarer scenes derived from the Old and New 
Testament (the sacrifice of Abraham. Daniel in the Lions 
Den. Adam and Eve in Paradise. Noah. the healing of the 
paralytic, and so on) have similar significance. Even more 
interesting, on account of their rarity. are the images of the 
dead who were buried in their tombs. The most represen- 
tative example is the so-called Tomb of Eustorgios (early 


172-173. The Hellenistic tradition is frequently to be observed in 
metalwork, as for example in this silver reliquary from 
Thessalonike dating from the end of the 4th century. On the long 
sides, shown here, are the Three Children in the Furnace and 
Moses receiving the Law. Thessalonike, Archaeological 
Museum. 
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174. The so-called Achilles Disk, with scenes from the childhood 
of the mythical hero. The inscription IIAYZYAYIIOY 
OEZSAAONIKHE declares the provenance of the disc, and 


fourth century), which was discovered outside the western 
wall of Thessalonike. A picture of the dead man and his 


family occupies an entire wall." 


SCULPTURE AND METALWORK 


AS i known. Christianity did not favour sculpture 
had been so distinctively pagan a 
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may also give the name of its maker. Both themes and style show 
how alive the classical artistic tradition still was in Macedonia 
in the 4th century A.D. Augst, Roman Museum. 


means of artistic expression. For this reason, and also 
because after the reign of Constantine the Great and even 
more after that of Theodosios the Great. there was a huge 
increase in building activity, caused by the foundation of 
many new churches. Christian artists turned their attention 
to architectural relief sculpture. 

Macedonia has preserved extremely little Christian 
sculpture in the round. The most significant is a small 
statue of the Good Shepherd, a young herdsman who 


carries a lamb on his shoulders.?? In the Christian period, 
this theme, evidently inspired by the old type of Hermes 
bearing a ram, acquired a similar symbolism. According to 
some scholars it stands for Christ, but earlier authorities 
thought it represented ‘Philanthropia’. For all that it is 
mutilated, defaced and flaked, this statue is a highly 
evolved specimen of its genre. Its plasticity and general 
style place it in the period of Constantine the Great, and it 
may well have been the product of an artistic atelier in 
Thessalonike itself. 

The sphere in which one can best appreciate the advan- 
ced level of Macedonian sculpture is that of architectural 
relief carving. Capitals, impost block parapets and cornices 
provide indisputable testimony to the quality of relief 
sculpture in the region. These carvings demonstrate that at 
this period Macedonia was not only in close artistic con- 
tact with Constantinople, but also disposed of its own 
sculpture workshops, in Thessalonike, Philippi, Stoboi and 
elsewhere. This can be seen by examining just one architec- 
tural element, the capital, which was to be found 
throughout the early Christian world thanks to the founda- 
tion of numerous basilicas, in the construction of which the 
column played a crucial role. 

The Early Christian capitals of Macedonia provide 
specimens of all the most significant types of the period. 
One finds the typical ‘Theodosian’ capital, with two rows 
of upright leaves of the soft or hard acanthus, obviously 
derived from the classical Corinthian capital; the *wind- 
blown' capital, a variant of the previous type derived from 
the East and more popular in Thessalonike than in any 
other part of Greece; the ‘two-banded’ capital, with a row 
of acanthus leaves in the lower band and heads of animals 
or birds in the upper, and the basket-shaped ‘two-banded’ 
capital with the lower part in the form of a basket and the 
composite Ionic one. 

It is also worth recording two other types of capital, 
both belonging to the sixth century, because both their 
design and their technique attest the close artistic relations 
that existed between Macedonia and Constantinople at this 
period. One of these types is the conical capital used on the 
dibelon in the northern colonnade of Saint Sophia, 
Thessalonike,? which in both its technique and its design is 
closely related to the sculptures in the now ruined church 
of Saint Polyeuktos in Constantinople (524-27); and the 
other type is the cauldron-shaped capital (fig. 162) and the 
fold capital (a variation of the former type), decorated with 


drilled perforations (d jour)" In this technique, which 
prevailed in the Justinianic period, the whole surface of the 
marble capital is deeply drilled so as to resemble lace. 

Sculptural decoration was also applied to liturgical fur- 
niture. Either by chance or in the course of excavations 
sculptured marble fragments of thrones, ciboria, altar 
tables, pulpits (ambos) and so forth have been discovered 
throughout Macedonia. Especially notable is the ambo of 
Saint George, Thessalonike; two large parts of the plat- 
form are now preserved in the Istanbul Archaeological 
Museum (fig. 157). The sculptural decoration of this ambo 
is of rare quality. In the shell-shaped conches are depicted 
two scenes, the Annunciation to the Shepherds and the 
Adoration of the Magi. The sculptor has tried very hard to 
depict all the details, and to fit all the figures and objects 
into the limited space. To this end he makes use of two 
techniques, that of high relief for the main figures, and of 
incision for secondary figures and objects. It is well known 
that this double technique was used some years earlier in 
the sculptures on the Arch of Galerius; and the local style 
of the ambo carvings has often been remarked upon.*! 

But sculpture was not confined to work on marble. It is 
clear from various discoveries in Macedonia, and more es- 
pecially in its capital, Thessalonike, that there were centres 
of metalwork that produced superb pieces in silver. The 
Kaiseraugst treasure from Switzerland, for example, which 
contains numerous items of silver tableware, came in all 
probability from Thessalonike, since the so-called ‘Plate of 
Achilles’ bears a Greek inscription which reveals both its 
origin and, perhaps, the name of the silversmith.“ Both the 
subject-matter of this octagonal plate (scenes from the 
childhood and youth of the mythical hero Achilles ex- 
ecuted in encrustation) and its style, prove that the 
classical artistic tradition was still alive in the fourth cen- 
tury, even in the northern parts of the Greek world (fig. 
174).3 

The same classical artistic tradition, in its Hellenistic 
form,** can be observed in another product of the 
silversmith’s art, the famous reliquary in the Archaeologi- 
cal Museum at Thessalonike (figs. 172, 173). The subject 
matter of its decoration (Moses receiving the law, the three 
young men in the furnace, and Daniel in the Lions’ Den) as 
also its stylistic characteristics, suggest that it should be 
dated to the end of the fourth century; and it may well be 
that it was made in a Thessalonike workshop, since it was 
discovered in the region of that city.“ 


FROM THE SIXTH 
TO THE NINTH CENTURY 


POLITICAL HISTORY 


The three centuries which elapsed between the death of 
Justinian I (565) and the accession of Basil I (867) are a 
shadowy period in the history of Macedonia. as also in that 
of other regions of the Byzantine empire. and other aspects 
of its general history. Historical writers after Prokopios 
provide very little information about Macedonia. We can 
draw information of a local. specific character from a 
hagiographical text which narrates the miracles of Saint 
Demetrios. patron of Thessalonike (see page 263).! The 
use of inscriptions. coins. seals. architectural and other 
archaeological material is still in its early stages. 

The poor and fragmented evidence at our disposal is. 
moreover. extremely unbalanced. It chiefly concerns the 
raids of various invaders. and the defensive measures taken 
bv the local population: and it is only indirectly that we 
can deduce from such evidence information concerning the 
administration and the Church. Neither the economic and 
social history of the area nor the public and private life of 
its inhabitants has vet been adequately studied. 

As a general rule one may say that so long as the empire 
kept its eves on the West (towards which Macedonia was 
an important stepping-stone). Byzantine historiography oc- 
cupied itself to a greater extent with Macedonia: but when 
the political orientation of the empire was diverted 
eastwards. the regions to the west of Thrace finally lost 
their importance in the minds of the ruling class. and 
therefore in the historiographical tradition too. 


NEW BARBARIAN INVASIONS: AVARS AND SLAVS 


The Byzantine state. which was the continuation of the 
eastern part of the Roman empire. reacted more efficiently 
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than the West to the pressures from the peoples who dwelt 
beyond the frontier. Byzantium suffered from repeated in- 
vasions. but was successful in preventing them from having 
any lasting effect until the mid-sixth century. Moreover. it 
was able to find sufficient forces to support the Justinianic 
reconquest of the West. Yet it was exactly this policy. 
which severely stretched the resources of the Byzantine 
state. that brought about the fragmentation of its forces in 
a period when a policy of retrenchment was needed. and 
shifted the balance of power to the profit of the empires 
external enemies. whether organized states or migratory 
hordes. The gravest dangers came from the East: until the 
early seventh century from the powerful Persian kingdom. 
and from 640 onwards from the young and dynamic 
Muslim caliphate. In face of these threats. the Byzantine 
emperors turned their attention and threw their forces 
mainly eastwards. thus depriving their Balkan territories of 
the protection they so urgently needed. In this way the 
northern Balkans were lost. while the southern Balkans 
were invaded and settled in varying degrees both by new 
peoples and by populations transplanted from other parts 
of the empire either on their own initiative or by the state it- 
self. 

During the first decades of the sixth century. Hunnic 
and Slavonic tribes appeared on the northern frontier of 
the empire and started raiding the northern provinces of 
the Balkan peninsula, as has already been mentioned 
above. This situation was aggravated towards the end of 
the reign of Justinian I (527-65) due to the appearance of 
new and more dynamic invaders of Hunnic extraction. 

The most important among these invaders were the 
Avars. or more precisely those Avar tribes which did not 
submit to the Turks after their defeat in 555 and moved 
westwards from their Asiatic home. Justinian did not allow 
them to cross the Danube. and so they moved further west. 
A warlike nation. well organized under a leader whose title 
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175. The Avar-Slav invasions of the 6th апа 7th centuries struck 
at the heart of Macedonia, Thessalonike. The city’s repeated 
survival was attributed to the miraculous intervention of Saint 
Demetrios. The wall painting is interpreted as a depiction of the 


was rendered into Greek by the Byzantine writers as 
Xayávoc (Khagan). the Avars exploited the opposition be- 
tween the Germanic tribes of the Lombards and Gepids in 
order to become the incontestable masters of the area to 
the north of the river Sava. The powerful state that they 
founded extended from the Danube to the Dnieper and the 
Baltic Sea and included as its subjects other Turanic peo- 
ples. such as the Utigurs and the Kutrigurs. as well as 
Slavs. In their raids against the Byzantine empire. the 
Avars were accompanied by bands of their subject popula- 
tions, especially the Slavs, to the point that we can speak of 
Avaro-Slav raids. Thus when the Greeks began to suffer 
from the Slavonic raids, the Slavs were under the yoke of 
the Avars; and it was for this reason that their Greek 
names (Sklavenoi, Sthlavenoi, Sklavoi, Slavoi, Sthlavoi) 
came to denote, much later, the status of slavery.* 

The original home of the Slavs was in the Pripet marshes 
and the territories to the north of the Carpathian Moun- 


entry of Justinian II into Thessalonike after his resounding vic- 
tory over the Slavs in 688. The haloed emperor is shown on hor- 
seback, escorted by mounted and foot soldiers. Saint Demetrios, 
Thessalonike. 


tains — an area which corresponds to present-day eastern 
Poland, southern White Russia and northern Little Russia. 
Expelled thence by other raiders. they reached the areas to 
the north of the Danube. where as has already been men- 
tioned. they were subjugated by the Avars. 

Having established themselves in central Europe. the 
Avars. together with their subject peoples. confronted the 
Byzantine empire as enemies. Absorbed in his struggle 
against the Persians. the emperor Maurice (582-602) not 
only failed to check their advance into imperial territory in 
the north of the Balkan peninsula. but also submitted to 
their claim for a substantial annual tribute. However. the 
successful outcome of the Byzantine-Persian war in 591 
allowed Byzantium to transfer military forces to Thrace in 
order to repel the Avars. Slavs, and other followers of the 
Avars. 

It is not easy to follow the Avaro-Slav raids because 
there was no stable front and. besides the Khagan of the 


Avars. who was the main enemy. several Slavonic hordes 
under local chieftains roamed about without any plan or 
particular cohesiveness. Byzantium aimed to break the 
Avaro-Slav alliance and repel ‘the Slavonic nations’. From 
593 until 598 military operations took place near the mid- 
dle and lower Danube. In 598 or 600 an Avar leader ac- 
cepted Byzantine proposals for peace. The conditions of 
the treaty were favourable to the Byzantines: the frontier 
was stabilized again on the Danube. while the right of the 
Byzantines to cross the Danube whenever their military 
needs required it was recognized. In exchange. the imperial 
tribute to the Avars was increased. But the treaty did not 
last for long. Maurice calculated that he could shatter his 
enemy. so his forces crossed the Danube and fought a hard 
and successful battle against the Avars and the Gepids 
near the river Tisza. 

Judging from the movements of the rival forces during 
the last two decades of the sixth century. it would appear 
that the permanent settlements of the Avars and Slavs at 
this period were beyond the Danube. We read of the 
Khagan’s preparations to attack Byzantine towns on the 
river: we hear of his instigating the Slavs to cross the 
Danube and invade Byzantine territory: and we know of 
an order given by Byzantine generals that boats be 
prepared for the army to cross the Danube. 

The emperor Maurice intended to crush the enemy on 
their own ground rather than simply wearing out Byzan- 
tine forces by pursuing the Avaro-Slav hordes in the vast 
area of the Balkan peninsula. This is why he concentrated 
his troops beyond the Danube. knowing that the isolated 
groups which raided Byzantine domains would at some 
point return to their base. whereas if they stayed in im- 
perial territory thev would be rendered impotent. deprived 
of the support of their defeated fellow-tribesmen. But 
whereas. after ‘the glorious victory of the Romans and the 
clearing of the Danube frontier. it was generally expected 
that the situation would be stabilized. developments in 
Constantinople led to the overthrow of Maurice: the cen- 
turion Phokas succeeded him on the throne (23 November 
602).’ After a while a new Byzantine-Persian war erupted. 
which was destined to be of long duration. lasting until 
628. And. while the Bvzantine armies fought against the 
Persians. the Avars and Slavs. exploiting the weaknesses of 
the central government. resumed their raids on the 
territories south of the Danube. occupied towns in present- 
day Bulgaria and Serbia. and threatened the very heart of 
the Byzantine state. Constantinople and Thessalonike.* 

The state of confusion which prevailed in the Balkan 
peninsula during the repeated raids of the Avars and Slavs 
is mirrored in the Miracles of Saint Demetrios. In these 
texts we find descriptions of the successive attacks on 
Thessalonike and of the city's miraculous rescues bv the 

aint's intervention. The Slavs’ persistent attempts to 
penetrate Macedonia and to strike at its verv heart 
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hessalonike — is indicative of the importance and fame 


t enjoyed throughout the Byzantine world. Yet 
the Avaro-Slav attacks were spasmodic. 
ephemer dish and uncoordinated. 


raid against Thessalonike took place on 22 
597." The relevant passage of the 


Miracles of Saint Demetrios states that the besiegers num- 
bered one hundred thousand.!® an exaggerated figure 
which reflects the compilers desire to emphasize the 
miraculous aid afforded on this occasion by the city’s 
patron. The lifting of the siege seven days later was at- 
tributed to the intervention of the saint. who routed the 
enemy “in the guise of a soldier’. This description served as 
a model for an artist who made a gold-plated silver box 
with representations from the life of Saint Demetrios: the 
Saint appears on the battlements above a gate in the guise 
of a young man with curly hair. in military attire. holding a 
lance and a shield: while below. in front of the city’s walls. 
horsemen in barbaric garb gallop away in all directions. 
One of them has been hit and is shown falling from his 
horse.’ 

During the seventh century the Slavs emancipated them- 
selves from the Avar yoke and settled in groups in 
Macedonia and Thessaly. Now it was on their own in- 
itiative that they attacked Thessalonike.!? 

A second attack made on Thessalonike bv five thousand 
Slavs on 27 October. perhaps in the year 604. was repelled 
thanks to the strong walls of the citv and its well-organized 
defence. A few years later (? 615). according to book П of 
the Miracles. various Slavonic tribes (Drogouvitai. 
Sagoudatai. Velegezitai. Verzitai and others) made a third 
assault on Thessalonike. this time from the sea. because of 
the impregnability of the city from the land. They arrived 
on their толоху!а, or dug-out canoes. while their families 
waited in the plain with all their belongings. But the 
nautical equipment of the Slavs was unsuitable for the 
operation. Besides. the Thessalonikans had had time to 
block the entrance to the port with a chain and poles. and 
to place war machines on the jetty. On the fourth dav of 
the siege a strong northern wind dispersed the besiegers 
canoes.!* 

After this last unsuccessful attempt. the Slavs asked 
their old masters the Avars to undertake a combined at- 
tack against Thessalonike. It took the Avars two years to 
mobilize their own forces and those of their subject 
peoples." One summer. perhaps in 618. the Avars and 
Slavs assaulted Thessalonike for thirty days with 
numerous siege-machines. which did not. however. prove 
sufficient to demolish the walls. The siege was lifted after 
an agreement whose details are unknown to us.!® This time 
too Thessalonike successfully defended herself exclusively 
with her own resources. as the new emperor Heraklios 
(612-42) was occupied with the reorganization of the im- 
perial forces in preparation for his crusade against the Per- 
sians. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE SLAVONIC RAIDS 


The Bvzantine empire, multinational in origin like its 
Roman predecessor. continued Rome's policy vis-à-vis 
foreign peoples: it resisted with force those who attacked it 
with the intention to conquer or plunder: it not only 
tolerated. but positively encouraged. the settlement of 
foreign nations within its territories. whenever it judged 
that this would be profitable. or at least of no danger to its 


safety, on the condition that they acknowledged the ex- 
isting political and constitutional order. 

From the confused information provided by our sources 
it would appear that in the period in question the Slavonic 
settlements fell into two main categories. 

Along the northern frontier the Slavs organized them- 
selves compactly as an autonomous administrative unit; 
the various constituent tribes were self-governing, indepen- 
dent of the Byzantine emperor, and free of any obligation 
to pay tribute. Theophylakt Simokatta called the area con- 
trolled by these groups sk/avenia, that is the country of the 
Sklavenoi.!” 

Other groups took advantage of the depopulation of the 
countryside caused by the continuous raids, and, thrusting 
southwards, formed islands of settlement on Byzantine 
territory. These groups were tributary to the emperor; that 
is, they were his vassals, and paid tribute to him. Such 
must have been the legal status, at least theoretically, of the 
tribal communities which were scattered all over 
Macedonia, Thrace and southern Greece, and which are 
usually mentioned in the sources under the name 
sklaveniai. We have to do with minor Slavonic groups. 
each of which obeyed a chieftain of its own, and coexisted 
with the populations that already inhabited the area. Hav- 
ing given up their nomadic existence, they had settled per- 
manently in river gorges between mountains, or on moun- 
tain slopes, or in the plain, often near marshes. 

To begin with, the Slavs preserved their own customs, 
and their harsh and brigand-like way of life. But little by lit- 
tle they were influenced by the higher cultural level of their 
environment, and exchanged their nomadic life for that of 
cultivators. At this stage they still clung to their primitive. 
ancestral shipbuilding techniques, good only for river 
navigation. These were the sort of ships used in the sea at- 
tacks on Thessalonike in 615 and Constantinople in 626.!* 
They also maintained their own primitive social and 
political institutions. Each tribe was grouped around a 
chieftain whom the Byzantine sources call rex (from the 
Latin word king), and nobles whom the Greeks called 
boliadai (from the Slavonic word boliarin, officers). 

Among the Slavonic tribes who penetrated into 
Macedonia some preserved their tribal name (e.g. the 
Drogouvitai, Sagoudatai, Velegezitai, Verzitai), and some 
adopted names indicative of their geographical area of set- 
tlement (e.g. the Strymonitai or Rhynchinoi). Later these 
tribes were located as follows: the Drogouvitai settled near 
Beroia; the Sagoudatai likewise settled in the west; the Ver- 
zitai occupied the area between Monastir, lake Ochrid and 
Velessa; the Velegezitai went to southern Thessaly: and the 
Rhynchinoi settled around the river Rhechinos or 
Rhechios between lake Bolbe and the Strymonic Сш,’ 
and the Strymonitai close to the river Strymon. 


.176. An inscription below this 7th century mosaic of Saint 
Demetrios invokes the saint's protection for the city. On the right 
is the Saint, clad in a white vestment onto which is sewn a blue 
tavlion (a badge of office in the form of a square of silk). His 
right hand rests protectively on the shoulder of a cleric who 
holds a decorated Gospel, and whose head is framed by the 
battlement of a wall. Saint Demetrios, Thessalonike. 
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177. In the 
metropolitan bishop, obedient to the Patriarchate of Constan- 
гіпоріе. The cathedral church, Saint Sophia, was the most im- 


8th century Thessalonike became the seat of a 


Much debated is the etymology proposed by Constan- 
Porphvrogenitus. connecting the place-name та 
XéppU.)a in the theme of Thessalonike with Heraklios' set- 
tlement of a number of Serbs in this area.™ It is not im- 
possible that Serbs were settled there. Yet the place-name 
does not constitute proof. especially since it differs from 
the usual Byzantine convention for place-names — genitive 
of possession in the singular combined with the article in 
the neuter plural. as for instance tà EAevOepiov. Ac- 
Constantine Amantos. the place-name та 
Xiph Ja comes from the phrase ta LepPiov.*! Whatever 
q er. Constantine Porphyrogenitus foible for 
etymologies of proper and geographical names. 

Ic expertise. is sufficiently well-known. 
t precisely these tribes that Constans H 
The emperor campaigned against 
папу prisoners and subjected (the 


#1 
ane 


cording to 


56-5 


pressive building in the city, ага time when the barbarian raids 
had their worst effects on the political and cultural development 
of Macedonia. 


land)’. thus inaugurating the Byzantine policy of interven- 
tion in the sklaveniai — a policy which was to continue for 
many Nears 

As time went by. the Slavs learned to coexist peacefully 
with the local Greek population. This can be deduced from 
the development of commercial relations between new- 
comers and locals. the acceptance on the part of the 
Slavonic ruling class of certain elements from the higher 
culture of the Byzantine people. and from the two com- 
munities’ eventual cooperation in political matters. A 
tvpical example is offered by Perboundos. a chieftain of the 
Rhynchinor in the third quarter of the seventh century. 
who wore Byzantine dress. spoke fluent Greek and. rather 
than living among his own subjects. preferred to reside in 
Thessalonike. where he established links with many impor- 
tant citizens. But. rightly or wrongly. he aroused the 
suspicions of the prefect of Thessalonike. who arrested him 
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and sent him in chains to Constantinople. At that point 
both the Strymonitai and Rhynchinoi and the citizens of 
Thessalonike sent a common petition to the emperor. ask- 
ing him to pardon Perboundos and release him.?* The joint 
approach on behalf of the chieftain of the Rhynchinoi is 
evidence both for the position of the Slavs vis-a-vis the 
Byzantine government, and for the peaceful coexistence of 
the Slav tribes with the Greeks in Thessalonike. 

Having escaped twice, Perboundos was eventually put 
to death. This event was at the root of the uprising of his 
compatriots, the Rhynchinoi. along with the Strymonitai 
and the Sagoudatai, who blockaded Thessalonike and 
looted its environs. This upheaval lasted for two years 
(676-78). It is noteworthy though that not all the Slavonic 
tribes cooperated with the rebels. During the hostilities 
against Thessalonike and the ensuing famine. many 
Thessalonikans fled to Thessaly and took refuge among 
the Velegezitai Slavs. These same Slavs supplied provisions 
to Thessalonike, and later they informed these who had 
removed to Thessaly of the failure of the Slav attack. 
Thus. while certain tribes were at war with the Greeks. 
other Slavonic communities were simultaneously maintain- 
ing amicable and commercial relations with the Greek pop- 
ulation. 

The Miracles of Saint Demetrios is again our source for 
the details of the hostilities. After long preparation. and 
having equipped themselves with weapons and siege- 
machines, the Slavs launched a three-day attack on the 
walls of Thessalonike (25-27 July 677). But this time too 
they failed to take the city. There ensued conflicts and 
quarrels among the Slavs themselves, and the siege was lift- 
ac C 

But while the Sagoudatai withdrew altogether. the 
Rhynchinoi and Strymonitai turned to piratical activities in 
the Hellespont. Since these operations looked as if they 
would acquire a permanent character, and were being 
carried out in an area of vital importance because of its 
proximity to the capital, the imperial government decided. 
after the withdrawal of the Arab threat (678). to act 
drastically. Having first called on them to lay down their 
arms. the emperor Constantine IV moved decisively 
against the homes of the Strymonitai and the 
Rhynchinoi." The emperor's appeal shows that the Slavs 
were not regarded as external enemies. but rather as 
rebellious subjects. And the Slavs themselves, having 
neither the forces nor the experience required in order to 
confront the imperial army, withdrew before long into 
mountain passes and certain strongholds which could be 
held with just a few warriors. 


THE EPISODE OF KOUVER 


The Avaro-Slav bands who were looting the Balkan 
peninsula had taken numerous prisoners. Some of them 
had been settled by the Khagan of the Avars near his 
capital, Sirmium. As will shortly appear. most of the 
prisoners were Greeks from Macedonia and Thrace who 
intermarried with other nationalities subject to the Avars. 


Sixty years later around 680. their descendants had not yet 
integrated with their new milieu: they were Christians, they 


maintained their ancestral habits.” preserved their 
language and were home-sick for their native land.?? These 
people came together to form the basically Greek tribe of 
the Sermesians, over whom the Avar Khagan placed a 
chieftain. of whom our source states that he was called 
Kouver and was of Bulgarian origin. Some historians 
consider that he should be identified with the Bulgarian 
prince Kovrat, the father of Asparuch: others identify him 
with one of the brothers of Asparuch, whose name is not 
given to us." Both these identifications however present 
difficulties. 

If the Khagan thought that he was being far-sighted in 
behaving in this way, his expectations were certainly 
belied. Kouver won the trust of the  Romaioi 
(Romans=Greeks) and undertook to lead them back to 
Byzantine territory: ‘He won over to his side the whole of 
the people of the Romans. together with others who were 
pagans, and they revolted against the Khagan’.*? In suc- 
cessive clashes with the Khagan, who pursued them. the 
rebels proved the stronger. They crossed the Danube 
(which here again appears as the northern frontier of the 
empire) and reached the Campus Ceramesius,? which 
denotes the Pelagonian plain. Then Kouver appealed to the 
emperor to allow him and his followers to settle there. and 
to order the neighbouring Slavonic tribe of the Drogouvitai 
to supply them with food. This confirms that during the 
last decades of the seventh century the imperial govern- 
ment controlled the Slavonic tribes which were settled in 
the Macedonian plain. On the other hand. the view that the 
main group led by Kouver was of Proto-Bulgarian stock. 
and that Kouver himself founded a Proto-Bulgarian state 
in north-west Macedonia. is not well-founded. as it is con- 
tradicted by the information furnished by our source.*4 


The Christian Sermesians expressed a desire to continue 
on their way and reach the Byzantine cities that their 
forefathers had inhabited. But Kouver was opposed to this 
idea since he did not want to lose control or see his power 
diminished. His followers then started fleeing to the nearby 
towns. Some of those who reached Thessalonike were 
taken to Constantinople under the protection of the im- 
perial authorities. Then Kouver. exploiting the desire of his 
subjects to return to the Greek cities. conceived a plan to 
become master of Thessalonike. and thence to embark on 
the conquest of Constantinople itself. His collaborator 
Mauros undertook to execute this plan. Mauros. whose 
Bulgarian origin is contested. was a Christian. a polyglot. 
very clever and well-acquainted with the administrative 
machinery of the Byzantine empirê. With his followers he 
took refuge in Thessalonike and. pretending that he was a 
deserter, asked for political asylum.?* He was able to win 
the trust both of the local authorities and of the emperor. 
who bestowed on him the title of consul and made him the 
official leader of those Sermesians who had followed him.’ 
Then Mauros and his companions prepared to seize power 
in Thessalonike; but the plan was frustrated by the sudden 
arrival in the city of a squadron of the Byzantine fleet. Yet 
Mauros was not exposed: and the Byzantine admiral 
transferred him and his followers to Constantinople. where 
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178. The siting of Thessalonike was important both for the 
history of Macedonia whose capital it was and, more par- 
ticularly, for the town itself. The radial point of a road system of 
considerable military and economic significance to the Balkan 


the emperor conferred on his perfidious subject the titles of 
patrikios and ‘Archon of the Sermesians and the Bulgars'. 
There survives a seal of his with a representation of the 
cross (which shows that he was a Christian) and the in- 
scription “To Mauros the patrikios and archon of the Ser- 
mesians and the Bulgars' (which confirms the ethnic dis- 
tinction which was made between the two groups).?* But in 
the end Mauros' son revealed his father's plan to the em- 
peror, who had him imprisoned. 


THE BULGARS 


After their crushing defeat in the summer of 626 before 
alls of Constantinople. the supremacy of the Avars 
еа. and the peoples of lake Maiotis were set 
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peninsula, providing communications to Constantinople, the 
West and to the more northerly countries of the peninsula, 
Thessalonike developed as a commercial centre with artistic and 
cultural activities worthy of the second city of the empire. 
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free. Among these peoples were the Bulgars. who 
proceeded to emigrate westwards — in the 670s a part of 
these Hunnic or Turkic peoples was to be found to the 
north of the Danube delta, whence they were able to raid 
Byzantine territory under the leadership of Kovrat's son. 
Asparuch.? The emperor Constantine IV was forced to 
campaign against them, but he was defeated (680). and 
obliged to allow the Bulgars under Asparuch to settle be- 
tween the Danube and Mount Haimos. and to recognize 
them as politically independent (681).*° There the Bulgars 
established their rule over the Slavs and the Romanized 
pre-Slavonic populations. while at the same time exercising 
a firm southward pressure on eastern Thrace. Even before 
they reached the northern border of Macedonia, their 
presence in that area was a factor taken into account by 
the Byzantine government. 


IMPERIAL POLICY TOWARDS THE SLAVS 
AND ITS EFFECTS 


Byzantium adopted a definite policy towards the Slavs 
only after 681. After the appearance of the Bulgar threat, 
the Byzantine state attempted to assimilate foreign ele- 
ments mainly through exchange of populations and grants 
of territory in exchange for military services. But force 
might also be employed when it seemed necessary. 

As has already been mentioned Constantine IV's cam- 
paign against the Strymonitai and Rhynchinoi was a 
response to the piratical activities of these tribes in the 
Hellespont region, an area of crucial commercial and 
strategic importance for the empire. The campaign was 
made possible by the termination of the seven years' state 
of war against the Arabs, who had reached the very 
threshold of the capital. Additional campaigns were under- 
taken against the Sklavenoi of Macedonia, and an attempt 
was made to weaken the Slavonic element in Macedonia. 
and to strengthen the Greek populations in the area. The 
constant attention that Byzantium now gave to Macedonia 
was motivated not so much by the sporadic insurrections 
of the sk/aveniai (in the past, as we have seen, the central 
government had not interfered even when the Slavs at- 
tacked Thessalonike), as by the new ‘factor of Bulgarian 
pressure. In other words, the measures taken by Byzan- 
tium in Macedonia were just one aspect of a general policy 
aimed at checking the new enemy. Indeed it is clear from 
evidence to be discussed below that the Slavs of 
Macedonia faced the Bulgars as their enemies; and it was 
for this reason that certain among them collaborated with 
Byzantine missions concerned with the defence of 
Macedonia against the new threat. 

Having first repelled the Bulgars in Thrace, Justinian II 
undertook a campaign against the sklaveniai of Macedonia 
in 688, only a few years after Constantine IV's campaign. 
Certain sklaveniai situated between the Hebros and the 
Strymon resisted, but others surrendered peacefully. Dur- 
ing his stay in Thessalonike, Justinian offered the church of 
Saint Demetrios a salt-pan.*! The prisoners taken during 
the campaign, and certain of the Slavs who had signed a 
treaty with the emperor, were transferred to the theme of 
Opsikion in Bithynia (688);*? and from them there was for- 
med a purely Slavic military corps whose leader was also a 
Slav. The relevant source puts the number of men who ser- 
ved in this corps at thirty thousand.? Yet this figure is ex- 
travagant when seen in the context of the whole Byzantine 
army, and especially of the army of the theme of Opsikion, 
which numbered only six thousand men in the ninth cen- 
tury. It would appear therefore that the figure of thirty 
thousand refers to the total number of Slavs who were 
transferred from Macedonia to Bithynia. Justinian II was 
very favourably disposed towards the Slavs, even to the 
.point of calling the military detachment that he formed 
from them ‘the chosen people'.^* Yet during the first impor- 
tant battle in which they took part, at Sebastopolis, they 
deserted to the Arabs, thus bringing about the defeat of the 
Byzantine army. 

The transfer of Slavonic populations to Asia Minor 
aimed on the one hand at the weakening of the Slavonic 


element in Macedonia, Thrace and the neighbouring areas 
and on the other hand at the strengthening of the Anatolian 
peasantry. The method of colonization was innovatory, in 
that the settlers were allowed to preserve their ethnic 
homogeneity. so that they did not feel strangers in the 
midst of their new social and religious milieu, while at the 
same time their settlements were scattered over a wide area 
in order to pre-empt the possibility of any organized con- 
spiracy. 

As part of his more general policy of integrating the 
Slavs into the political framework of Byzantium. Justinian 
II entrusted them with the defence of the Strymon defiles 
against the Bulgars. The particular Slavonic tribes involved 
were the Smolenoi or Smoleanoi, who until then had dwelt 
to the east of the river Nestos. About a century and a half 
later, in 837, when they were no longer able to resist 
Bulgarian pressure, they withdrew to Christoupolis (pre- 
sent day Kavala). In 864 the bishopric of the Smolenoi was 
created as part of a more general attempt to Christianize 
them; after the great war between tsar Samuel and Basil II 
they were transferred by the Byzantine government to 
Rhodope, to form the new theme of Smolenoi. Smolenoi 
are thus a good example of Slavs who remained consistent- 
ly faithful ‘allies’ of the Byzantine empire.“ 

During the ensuing centuries Byzantium proved highly 
intolerant of insurrectionary movements among the Slavs, 
which were usually suppressed by force. When some 
seventy years after their subjection by Justinian Il, certain 
of the sklaveniai of Macedonia attempted an uprising their 
revolution was crushed by the emperor Constantine V 
(759) ° 

In 782-83, оп the order of the empress Irene. her prime 
minister Staurakios marched against the Slavs of 
Macedonia and the Peloponnese and defeated them, com- 
pelling them to pay an annual tribute.*’ 

In the ninth century the emperor Nikephoros I initiated 
a new phase of colonization, which must be linked with the 
renewed Bulgarian attacks. The sources record that the 
emperor ordered that Byzantine subjects from all the 
themes should be transferred to the sklaveniai.** This order 
(that the historian Theophanes includes among the so- 
called kakoseis (molestations) of Nikephoros I, that is 
various drastic and highly unpopular population 
transplants and financial measures which were intended to 
improve the state of the economy) required that between 
September 809 and Easter 810 those due to emigrate 
should sell all their immovable property and leave for their 
new home. Those affected by the order protested violently, 
but eventually were obliged to submit.” Once settled іп the 
sklaveniai, they received land in exchange for military ser- 
vices. We have strong indications that this measure mainly 
concerned Macedonia and Thrace, and aimed at 
strengthening the Christian population in the area, and 
hence the possibilities of resisting the Bulgars. A little later. 
about the third decade of the ninth century, and certainly 
before 836, we hear of a theme of Thessalonike.?? This at- 
tests the steady assimilation of the Slavs of Macedonia, 
since the creation of a theme presupposes the internal calm 
and peace that allows its army to concentrate exclusively 
on external enemies. Clearly the soldiers who formed the 
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army. and who received from the emperor a fief in ex- 
change for their services. were identical with the colonists 
whom Nikephoros I sent to sklaveniai in Macedonia: but 
Byzantine practice elsewhere suggests that loyal Slavs 
must also have been used. 


POLITICAL, ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


As has already been mentioned the administrative 
organization of the Balkan peninsula was frequently 
modified to meet new political and military needs. 

The Synekdemos of Hierokles. a text which belongs to 
the early years of Justinian I's reign. shows that in the first 
decades of the sixth century Macedonia was made up of 
two provinces: Macedonia Prima. whose capital was 
Thessalonike. and Macedonia Secunda. whose capital was 
Stoboi. Both belonged to the Byzantine diocese of 
Macedonia (dioecesis Macedoniae), which also included 
Epirus. Thessaly. southern Greece and Crete." The 
diocese of Macedonia (which comprised seven provinces 
altogether). together with the northern diocese of Dacia 
(which was made up of six provinces) constituted the 
prefecture of Illyricum (praefectura praetorio per Tl- 
lyricum): while the eastern part of the Balkan peninsula — 
that is the six provinces of the diocese of Thrace — 
belonged to the prefecture of the East (praefectura 
praetorio per Orientem).?? 

The seat of the prefect of Illyricum was originally Sir- 
mium, but in times of trouble it could be moved elsewhere. 
Thus during the Hunnic invasions the capital was 
transferred to Thessalonike. In a novella of April 535 Justi- 
nian decreed that the capital should be moved to his own 
birthplace. Justiniana Prima: but it is doubtful whether this 
decree was ever enforced. Probably it applied only to the 
administration of the Church and Thessalonike remained 
the capital of Illyricum.?? 

How long the praetorian prefecture of Illyricum lasted is 
not known, though it is out of the question that it existed at 
the end of the eighth century. as has been maintained. 
Probably it was abolished sometime between 620 and 680. 
In the first book of the Miracles of Saint Demetrios there 
are repeated references to a praetorian prefect of Illyricum: 
but in the second book. written around 678-80. the prefect 
to whom reference is made seems to control only the citv 
of Thessalonike. with duties similar to those of the prefect 
of Constantinople. In the case of Perboundos. the prefect 
ordered his arrest and. following an imperial order. sent 
him bound to the capital. The prefect of Thessalonike bore 
the title either of consul or of royal spatharios. 

It was also at this period that the theme system began to 
be adopted in Asia Minor.** The new system had two main 
features: it concentrated both military and political power 
in One person, and it coincided with an important change in 
the recruitment of the imperial army, namely the replace- 
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ment of expensive and frequently disloyal mercenaries by 
soldiers who were given land in exchange for an undertak- 
ing to appear as soon as they were called-up. This system 
was first adopted in areas seriously threatened by enemy 
invasion. as was the case in Asia Minor in the seventh cen- 
tury. After its success on the frontier there. the theme 
system was applied wherever similar needs arose. Thus the 
foundation of the Bulgar state led to the creation of the 
Thracian theme between 680 and 685: while the Slavonic 
incursions gave rise to the creation of the theme of Hellas. 
attested from 695.55 

It is not known when exactly the theme system was ex- 
tended to the intermediate European territories. among 
which was Macedonia. The first references date from much 
later than those referring to the themes of Thrace and of 
Hellas: but it is certain that in 801/02 there existed a theme 
of Macedonia, which was perhaps created during the sole 
rule of the empress Irene (797-802).*° It had its capital in 
Adrianople. and included essentially non-Macedonian but 
Thracian territories. which had been detached from the 
southern part of the theme of Thrace. Originally the 
Macedonian theme included the defile of the Strymon as 
well — an area of great strategic importance. since it con- 
trolled all other passes to the north. The purely Macedo- 
nian territories formed two themes: that of Thessalonike. to 
which we have a probable reference in 824 and a certain 
one in 836: and the theme of Strymon. which is first men- 
tioned in 899. and whose core was the Strymon kleisoura 
(a subordinate military and administrative unit) of the 
theme of Macedonia. 

The theme of Thessalonike extended from the Pindos to 
the Strymon. and to the north it may have reached as far 
as the Axios pass: while the theme of Strymon began east 
of the river Strymon, and comprised the turma of Boleron. 
which corresponded to the present-day nomes of Xanthe 
and Rhodope.?? The strategos of the theme of Strymon had 
his seat at Serrhai. 

The strategos of each theme was at the apex of a well 
known hierarchy of governors of smaller military units 
who also had responsibility for political matters. Each 
theme comprised two or three turmae, presided over by a 
turmarch: and each turma was divided into three drungii 
controlled by officials called drungarii. Each drungus con- 
sisted of an unknown number of banda. 

According to the Kletorologion of Philotheos (a work on 
Byzantine court etiquette written in 899), the strategoi of 
the themes just mentioned occupied the following ranks in 
the hierarchy: fourteenth for Thrace. fifteenth for 
Macedonia. twenty-fourth for Strymon and twenty-sixth 
for Thessalonike.9? Under Leo VI the strategoi of Strymon 
and of Thessalonike did not receive a salary from the state. 
but each year they levied from their theme certain revenues 
known as synetheiai, though we do not know how these 
revenues were calculated or levied. The most common title 
for the strategoi of the Macedonian themes was that of 
protospatharios, though we have seals bearing the inferior 
titles of spatharokandidatos and of spatharios. The tur- 
march. who comes immediately after the strategos in the 
military hierarchy. usually bears the title of spatharios or. 
less often. that of protospatharios.*! 
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The salary of the strategos of Macedonia was thirty litra 
per year (1296 gold pounds today) the highest of the Euro- 
pean themes lower only than the salaries of the great 
themes of Asia Minor; of the Anatolikoi. of the Ar- 
menikioi, and Thrakesioi which came to forty gold /itra per 
year; (1 gold /itra = 72 nomismata). 

Besides the strategoi, the themes had civil officials too. 
as for instance protonotarioi, whose titles are preserved on 
various seals. 

It is from seals also that we learn of the existence of two 
further categories of administrative employees: that of 
paraphylax and that of dioiketes. The former was probably 
responsible for the safety of the town, but in a police rather 
than a military sense. The latter presided over the tax of- 
fices of an area.°? 

In general, the evidence from seals of the administrative 
services, both civil and military, reflects the impeccable 
organization of bureaucratic machinery. It offers also a 
revealing picture of the general level of prosperity of 
Byzantine Macedonia. 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


We have only indirect evidence for the importance of 
Thessalonike for the Macedonian economy during this 
period. It is probably true to say that the existence in 
Thessalonike, Christoupolis and in several other towns of 
the region, of the same institutions as in the capital presup- 
poses a prosperous economy and intense commercial ac- 
tivity. 


179. Thessalonike, the second city in wealth and consequence in 
the Byzantine empire, supported all kinds of workshops and 
craftsmen, whose products are an eloquent testimony to its 


The important office of the (general) kommerkiarios 
apothekes, who often regulated the economy of a wide 
area. is attested in Thessalonike, as in provinces of Asia 
Minor, in the Aegean Islands, in Constantinople and 
elsewhere.5* The possessors of seals were usually holders of 
important titles, rarely below that of protospatharios or 
patrikios; possession of a seal being the badge of rank 
within the hierarchy. The representation of the reigning 
emperor on a seal, as on coins, together with an exact 
recording of the year of the indiction are additional tokens 
of the importance of the bearer's office. It is worth men- 
tioning in this connection that in two instances the general 
kommerkiarios apothekes in Thessalonike might also hold 
another office at the same time; one is known to have been 
general logothete,$* another imperial balnitor.$9 

The re-organization of the post of kommerkiarios under 
Leo III, which probably took place between the years 
727/28 and 730/31, is faithfully reflected in the seals. The 
official seal ceases to bear the name and title of the officer 
in question, which is replaced by the impersonal formula: 
‘from the imperial kommerkia' of such and such a town or 
region: while on the reverse of the seal we see a representa- 
tion of the emperor, along with the date (by indiction). We 
have numerous seals of the imperial kommerkia of 
Thessalonike between 737/38 and 783/84. 

In the first half of the ninth century, both in Macedonia 
and in other areas of the empire, personal seals of kom- 
merkiarioi of towns or of regions of a different type appear 
for the first time. They bear the name, title and office of the 
seal's bearer, without any official indication, as is the case 
with the thousands of seals belonging to men employed in 
the civil service. The face of the reigning emperor does not 


prosperity and good taste. The pair of bands found near the city 
demonstrate the delicate skills of its goldsmiths and enamellers. 
9th-10th centuries, Thessalonike, Archaeological Museum. 
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180. Despite the repeated barbarian raids which Macedonia suf- 
fered during the later years of the Roman empire, Macedonian 
towns continued to flourish and even expand, until the beginning 
of the 6th century. The map above shows the dense distribution 
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appear, and the year of the indiction is not recorded, so 
that it is impossible to determine the exact date of impres- 
sion, in the way that one can with seals belonging to 
general kommierkiarioi apothekes or to imperial kom- 
merkia. These new style seals of kommerkiarioi can be 
dated only on the basis of technical criteria, and in conse- 
quence one has to allow a margin of error of several 
decades when estimating their date. 

The evidence quoted above proves that changes took 
place in the structure of the service of the imperial korn- 
merkia, these changes probably date from the Phrygian 
dynasty. though any more exact chronology is at present 
impossible. 

The kommerkiarioi (or kummerkiarioi) came under the 
jurisdiction of the general /ogothesion (that is, the central 
financial department) and occupied sixth place in the 
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of settlement; it is based on the Synekdemos of Hierokles, a text 
valuable for the information it contains about the administrative 
organization not only of the Balkan peninsula, but of the entire 
Byzantine empire during the early years of Justinian I's rule. 


hierarchy described in Philotheos' Kletorologion. They 
received the kommerkion, that is a ten per cent tax levied 
on the circulation and selling of goods. We possess seals 
belonging to this new category of kommerkiarioi either 
from regions or towns, financial centres or ports, which 
constitute evidence for the general economic development 
of the empire from the ninth century onwards. 

In many cases, the same person was also entrusted with 
the duties of abydikos: this occurs usually in sea or river 
ports, and less often in lakeside harbours. The abydikoi 
came under the control of the naval department and super- 
vised navigation and ship movements. They also ad- 
ministered a toll known as the archontikion. With the pass- 
ing of time the police-like character of their duties became 
more apparent. We have many seals belonging to abydikoi 
of Thessalonike. Like all other officers. the abydikoi dis- 


posed of notarioi (that is secretaries), who looked after 
their paper work. 

Besides the evidence provided by seals, the commercial 
activity of the port of Thessalonike is also confirmed by the 
Miracles of Saint Demetrios, where one finds references, 
for example, to ships transporting timber. During the 
Avaro-Slav incursions, merchant ships loaded with corn 


and other provisions arrived daily at the port of 
Thessalonike. We also learn from the Miracles that, like all 
other big towns, Thessalonike had state granaries full of 
corn in readiness for any emergency. The granaries were 
managed by the city authorities.$? 


THE CITIES 


During this period the cities of Byzantine Macedonia ac- 
quired increasing importance. As the countryside emptied 
under the pressure of barbarian invasion, its inhabitants 
fled to the cities, which remained centres of trade and 
culture and strongholds of Hellenism. No direct description 
of the appearance of the towns of Macedonia has been 
preserved from this period; but the description of the Thra- 
cian cities which can be extracted from the tenth century 
writings of the Pseudo-Symeon is valid for Macedonia as 
well. According to this, the cities of Thrace were protected 
by an especially well-fortified and strong citadel; and they 
had many churches.? In the seaside towns, the harbour 
and commercial installations were situated outside the for- 
tifications. Fortified bridges ensured communication be- 
tween the town and the surrounding countryside. In time of 
danger the rural population, which lived in farms and small 
settlements, remote from any citadel, would flee to the 
mountains, where caves and ravines provided natural 
refuges. There they would gather together their cattle, 
flocks and herds. The organization of settlements and daily 
life had been adapted to cope with the invaders who would 
break in, burn, pillage, carry off the animals, take prisoner 
the unarmed population, kill the men, and then return 
whence they had come. 


Thessalonike, the capital of Macedonia and the second 
city of the Byzantine empire in size, wealth and impor- 
tance, continued to play the major strategic role that it had 
always had and which it was destined never to lose. Its har- 
bour, where land and sea-routes met, was extremely busy. 
The commercial activity of the city attracted foreign 
merchants. Its walls proved invincible to the assaults of 
Slavs and Avars, some of which were conducted with the 
help of siege-machines — though the walls did suffer cracks 
in the course of major earthquakes. In time of need the har- 
bour could be closed with a chain fixed to wooden bases, 
though it was not originally enclosed by a wall. There were 
churches outside the walls. 

Information on other Macedonian cities is sparse, 
usually derived from episcopal lists and the Acta of 
oecumenical Councils, recording bishops’ sees and the 
names of their holders. Parallel to these sources, occasional 
references in literary and hagiographical texts and on seals, 
along with archaeological material, provide basic evidence 
for the existence of urban centres at Stoboi, Bargala, 


Herakleia Lynkestis, Kaisareia, Beroia, Servia, Edessa, 
Christoupolis, Amphipolis, Philippi, Serrhai and Strom 
nitsa. After its destruction by the barbarians and its 
devastation by earthquake in 518, Stoboi was refounded, 
according to the historian Prokopios, under Justinian. The 
city was still sending ecclesiastical representatives to the 
sixth oecumenical Council (680-81) and to the Quinisext 
(691-92). Clearly some sort of urban life survived during 
the period of the invasions, but it will have reflected little of 
the former glory of the one-time capital of Macedonia 
Secunda. 

Much the same, though with less certainty, can be said 
of the other large city of western Macedonia, Herakleia 
Lynkestis, which reappears in flourishing condition, after 
its destruction by Theoderic at the end of the sixth cen- 
tury." The city was represented at the Quinisext Council. 
As for Bargala, which is referred to in the Synekdemos of 
Hierokles, it seems that it continued to exist throughout the 
period of the invasions, and it is referred to under the name 
of Bargalenitsa in the ninth century by Theophylact, 
archbishop of Ochrid.”* According to current opinion, this 
is the town subsequently known as Bregalnitsa. Beroia, a 
centre with a strong cultural tradition from the Hellenistic 
period, appears in the episcopal lists and is referred to in 
the Life of Theodora as a walled town administratively 
subject to Thessalonike. Aiane, an important town in 
Elimeia, was renamed  Kaisareia, according to 
Keramopoullos, under Diocletian.” K aisareia is referred to 
by Prokopios and Hierokles, and later it is mentioned as 
subject to the metropolis of Larisa.’ 

Servia was a fortified town near the Haliakmon.'? Ac- 
cording to an authority on mediaeval architecture A. 
Xyngopoulos, its fortification, which can be dated between 
the end of the sixth century and the beginning of the 
seventh, can be interpreted as an attempt to protect the 
Greek population of the countryside during the Slav inva- 
sions. On the other hand, Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
remarks that Servia was founded in the time of Heraklios. 

Recently fine early Christian buildings have come to 
light at Longos near Edessa." The town, which also ap- 
pears in the episcopal lists, seems to have been transferred 
to roughly its present site during this period. 

We have rather more information about Christoupolis, 
which seems to have been the second most important 
Macedonian port at this period. It is testified as the seat of 
an archbishop at the Quinisext Council, and it was cer- 
tainly a commercial centre; a seal shows that the town 
possessed a kommerkiarios. There was still an imperial 
garrison at the beginning of the ninth century. It was a for- 
tified centre, like Thessalonike, and a base for military ex- 
peditions, but it was also a refuge in case of misfortune, as 
in the case of the Smolenoi."? In the same area, Amphipolis 
and Philippi are also referred to as seats of bishops. We 
know nothing else about Amphipolis. But in the case of 
Philippi, the historian Theophanes tells us that after the 
defeat of Krum, in 812, the town was abandoned by the 
Byzantines, which means that at that time it was a Byzan- 
tine fortress.” 

Serrhai is attested in the ninth century as the capital of 
the theme of Strymon and the seat of a bishop.?? Stron 


nitsa is often referred to. as for example by Theophylact 
Te atta (a historian of the late sixth and early seventh 
centuries). |, was the scene of clashes between Byzantines 
and E and was captured by the Bulgars in 811.*! 

During the revival attempted by Leo V (813-20). the em- 
perors crucial concern. apart from the reconstruction of 
the army. was the rebuilding of the cities: "Leo occupied 
himself with practical matters... drilling in person the com- 
mon soldiers. and himself rebuilding from their foundations 
cities throughout Thrace and Macedonia... 

Fuller knowledge of conditions in Byzantine cities 
awaits the undertaking of svstematic excavations and the 
studv of the numismatical evidence. But it is essential that 
this latter material have a clear provenance. Illegal excava- 
tions and the disposal of coins on the commercial market 
are a severe obstacle to research in this field. and hinder 
progress towards the establishment of a clearer picture of 
domestic conditions in Byzantine cities in general and 
Macedonian cities in particular. 


THE CHURCH 


For many centuries the ecclesiastical and political ad- 
ministration of Illvricum were separate. The old prefecture 
of Illyricum was under the jurisdiction of the Church of 
Rome. from which it was detached by imperial decree in 
732/33 (according to most scholars). in reprisal for the 
western Church's condemnation of the emperor's 
iconoclastic policy. Translating into political terms the 
dogmatic differences which for several decades divided 
East and West. Leo III ordered the integration of the old 


181. Byzantine policy was to draw the peoples bevond the fron- 
tiers into the sphere of its cultural influence. Even before the of- 
ficial adoption of Christianity the Slavs and Bulgars had begun 
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prefecture of Eastern Illyricum (of which Macedonia form- 
ed a part) into the territories controlled by the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople. Thus the re-drawing of the frontiers of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction resulted in the coincidence of 
political and ecclesiastical boundaries. 

The Avaro-Slav incursions destroyed not only the cities. 
but also the close-knit ecclesiastical administration of the 
Balkan peninsula. After the invasions. episcopal sees began 
to be refounded. Thus the sixth oecumenical Council (680- 
81) was attended by only two Macedonian ecclesiastics: 
the metropolitan of Thessalonike and the bishop of Stoboi. 
Eleven years later there were present at the Quinisext 
Council (691/92) the bishops of Stoboi. Philippi. 
Amphipolis and Edessa: and a century after that we find 
references to a bishop of Neapolis (Christoupolis) and an 
archbishop of Serrhai. 


THE CHRISTIANIZATION OF THE SLAVS 


We have no information about the extent of conversion 
to Christianity of the Slav inhabitants of the empire from 
the beginning of the period under review until the time of 
the iconoclastic controversy. There are some examples of 
individual conversion. however. as in the case of the family 
of Myritzikios. father of the abbot Ioannikios: a Slav from 
Macedonia who was expert in the construction of siege 
machines and lastly. the patriarch Niketas the Slav. 

According to evidence provided by a chronicle of the 
Athonite monastery of Kastamonitou. the Rhynchinoi 
Slavs were Christianized under the iconoclast emperors. 
The reference must be to the long period covered by the 


to listen to the Gospel. The chronicle of John Skylitzes shows 
Bulgarians imploring the God of the Christians to deliver them 
from the scourge of famine. Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional. 
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reigns of Leo III. Constantine V and Leo IV (717-76). and 
not to the later outbreaks of iconoclasm (802-20 and 829- 
42). It is worth noting that the chieftain of the Rhynchinoi 
was then Perboundos. who knew Greek. dressed and 
behaved as a Byzantine. and preferred to live in 
Thessalonike rather than among his subjects. It is likely 
that his example had some influence on them. and made 
them more open to a rapprochement with their Greek and 
Christian milieu. 

The Christianization of the Slavs who lived outside 
Byzantine territory is of equal relevance to the local history 
of Macedonia. since both Methodios (815-85) and 
Constantine-Cyril (826-69), who preached the gospel in 
Moravia. translated religious and liturgical texts into 
Slavonic, created an alphabet capable of rendering the 
sounds of that language, and trained those who were to 
continue their work. were born and brought up in 
Thessalonike. Of their life and work much will be said 
below: but what should be emphasized here is that the 
preaching of the gospel among the Slavs by the Greek 
brothers Cyril and Methodios took quite unexpected 
dimensions and significance because of an historical coin- 
cidence. At the same time as they were active in Moravia. 
another Byzantine mission baptized the king of the Bulgars 
Boris I (864). who took the name of his godfather. the Em- 
peror Michael III, and allowed the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople to propagate the gospel among his subjects." 


INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


Up to the great Arab conquests of the mid-seventh cen- 
tury Byzantine art. literature and thought had been 
polycentric. Alexandria, Gaza. Antioch. Jerusalem. 
Athens, the great cities of western Asia Minor all had a 
lively cultural life of their own, which often outshone that 
of Constantinople. With the loss of Egypt, Palestine and 
Syria, followed by continuing Arab pressure on Asia 
Minor, and Avar attacks and Slav settlement in the 
northern Balkans, the social conditions favouring art and 
letters ceased to exist in cities other than Constantinople. It 
was there alone that Byzantine culture was maintained and 
developed, while in other cities of the empire cultural life 
became provincialized and impoverished. 

Macedonia was particularly disturbed by continuing 
Slav and Avar pressure. Many of its cities were aban- 
doned. Of those where civic life continued. only 
Thessalonike was of any account. There literature and art 
were still pursued, but on a much diminished scale, and 
with a narrowly religious emphasis. Relations between the 
Greek citizens and the Slav settlers were never exclusively 
hostile. As the situation stabilized, a close symbiosis 
developed. It was as a result of this that Macedonians were 
able in the ninth century to play a dominant role in the ac- 
culturation of the Balkan Slavs and in the origins of a 
Slavonic literature and culture which soon spread far 
beyond the confines of the Balkans. 


THE MIRACLES OF SAINT DEMETRIOS 


The series of panegyrics on Saint Demetrios, normally 
delivered by the metropolitan on the Feast of the saint (26 
October) no doubt began in the course of the sixth century. 
However, the earliest surviving panegyrics are probably 
those by metropolitan Plotinus (c. 610). in which he 
recounts the siege of the city by the Avars towards the end 
of the reign of Maurice. and by John. Whether this is the 
metropolitan John who took part in the oecumenical Coun- 
cil of 680-81 or an earlier namesake of about 620 must 
await the publication of the text of his panegyric (preserved 
in cod. Paris gr. 1517. fol. 226-247v). It is to this earlier 
metropolitan John that we owe the first collection of 
Miracles of Saint Demetrios. These remarkable texts 
provide much information on intellectual life in Macedonia 
and in Thessalonike in particular at the end of the sixth and 
early seventh centuries. We learn that there were doctors to 
be found throughout the province, and that during an 
epidemic of plague sceptics argued openly against the 
theological explanation of the epidemic as a punishment 
for the sins of the people. We hear of performances by 
tragedoi in a ‘theatre’ — probably the Odeion behind the 
east portico of the Agora. There is naturally much infor- 
mation about the invasions and sieges by Avars and Slavs. 
The second. anonymous, collection of Miracles of Saint 
Demetrios was compiled in Thessalonike in the second half 
of the seventh century. From these we learn not only of the 
relentless pressure of Slav migrants in Greece and of their 
unsuccessful attempts to take Thessalonike. but also of the 
peaceful cooperation of Slavs and Greeks and of the at- 
traction which Greek civilization had for the emerging rul- 
ing class of the Slav tribes. Perboundos, the ruler of the 
Rhynchinoi. spoke Greek and wore Greek clothes. and 
spent much of his time in Thessalonike (see page 254). 

Apart from the interest of their contents. these works are 
all evidence of the maintenance of literary education 
throughout the period of invasions in Thessalonike and 
probably in such other Macedonian cities as remained in 
Byzantine hands.! The panegyrics and the Miracles are 
composed in the learned tongue. and make use of many of 
the stylistic devices of rhetoric. 


CYRIL AND METHODIOS: THE APOSTLES 
OF THE SLAVS 


In 826 or 827 there was born the greatest son of 
Macedonia since Alexander. [Indeed if we consider the in- 
fluence of his work through the centuries he may be coun- 
ted greater than Alexander. though his weapon was the pen 
and not the sword. Constantine and Methodios were the 
sons of a military officer in the province of Thessalonike.? 
Methodios was born about 815. and after an education in 
Thessalonike he entered the civil service and was appointed 
governor of a district in Macedonia. The younger son Con- 
stantine born 826/7. also studied in Thessalonike. Soon. 
about 843, he felt the call of learning — his biographer 
recounts that he found the education he could obtain in 
Macedonia did not fit him to read Gregory of Nazianzos 


with full understanding — and went to the capital. There he 
studied under Photios and Leo the Mathematician. As Leo 
had been metropolitan of Thessalonike from 839/40 to 
843. it may well have been this enlightened prelate who en- 
couraged the young man to move to Constantinople. He 
proved a brilliant scholar, and became private secretary to 
the patriarch and later professor in the newly founded uni- 
versity. teaching probably rhetoric. He had a talent for 
languages. and in 855 was a member of a mission to 
Caliph Mutawakkil to arrange an exchange of prisoners. In 
860-61. he was sent. along with Methodios. who had by 
now become a monk. via Kherson in the Crimea to the 
capital of the Khazars on the Caspian Sea. There. we are 
told. he engaged in learned debate with the Jews of 
Khazaria. On the way there he had discovered at Kherson 
the alleged relics of St. Clement of Rome. In the vear after 
his return from Khazaria king Rastislav of Moravia sent 
an urgent request to the emperor Michael III for religious 
teachers. German clergy were conducting missionary work 
in his country. and he was anxious not to see it become a 
German dependency. The emperor and his advisers 
welcomed this opportunity to assert Byzantine prestige and 
authority in central Europe. It was to Constantine and 
Methodios that they turned. Both were by now prominent 
men in Byzantine life — Methodios was abbot of an impor- 
tant monastery — and had wide diplomatic experience. 
There was a further reason for the emperor's choice: the 
brothers knew perfect Slavonic. 

Soon the brothers set out for distant Moravia. From 
then on their story belongs to world history. Constantine — 
who changed his name to Cyril on becoming a monk — 
and Methodios became the Apostles of the Slavs. Thev 
provided not onlv an alphabet and translation of the Bible 
and liturgical texts for their proselytes. They created for 
the Slavonic peoples a literary language and gave them 
access to the heritage of Greek and European culture. 

The account given in the biographies of Constan- 
tine/Cyril and Methodios cannot be wholly believed. The 
Slavonic alphabet was a marvel of phonological analysis. 
and can scarcely have been invented in a few days. And 
the working out of the abstract and technical vocabulary 
needed to translate the Bible and theological texts demand- 
ed many years work. It is reasonable to suppose that Con- 
stantine/Cyril and Methodios had for long been consider- 
ing the problems of evangelization of the Slavs in their 
native Macedonia. and had come to the conclusion that it 
was possible only through the Slavonic tongue. Constan- 
tine/Cyril was an accomplished linguist. and Methodios 
had long experience of governing a predominantly Slav 
population. They may also have had in mind the eventual 
conversion of Bulgaria. which in fact took place a few 
vears after they left for Moravia. 

A modified form of Constantine/C vri's alphabet is still 
in use from the Arctic Ocean to the Greek frontier and 
from the Baltic to the Behring Strait. 

His mortal remains lay in the crypt of the Church of 
Saint Clement in Rome until 1975. when they were 
transferred to the church of Saint Demetrios. Thessalonike. 
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THE CONTINUERS OF THE WORK OF CYRIL 
AND METHODIOS 


The work of Constantine/Cyril and Methodios was 
carried on by another bilingual Macedonian. their disciple 
Clement.* Clement was born about 840. and became a 
pupil of Methodios in his monastery on Bithynian 
Olympos. It is probable that he took part with the brothers 
in their mission to Khazaria. and that it was at Kherson 
that he received his monastic name of Clement. A year 
later he went with Constantine/Cyril and Methodios to 
Moravia and shared in their work of evangelization and 
translation. When after the death of Cyril and Methodios 
the Byzantine clergy were expelled from Moravia. Clement 
together with several other members of the group took 
refuge in Bulgaria. where they were welcomed by tsar 
Boris. Some of the group remained at the Bulgarian court 
at Preslav. But Clement was sent to his native Macedonia. 
and established himself at Ochrid. He saw that the key to 
the effective Christianization of the predominantly Slav 
population lay in the training of Slavonic-speaking clergy. 
Accordingly he set up a school. in which the traditions and 
methods of Greek education were adapted to the new task. 
His biographer Theophylact Hephaistos recounts that in 
seven vears three thousand five hundred pupils passed 
through his school. Though this may be an exaggeration. 
the scale of the operation was unprecedentedly large. Cle- 
ment was clearly not only a man of education and mis- 
sionary ardour. but an unusually brilliant organizer. No 
doubt he adopted the Byzantine system of having the 
senior pupils share in the teaching of their juniors. 

Shortly after the accession of tsar Symeon in 893 Cle- 
ment was elevated to a bishopric. although the precise 
location of his see remains uncertain. Ochrid remained the 
centre of his activities. and it was there that he built his 
monastery of Saint Panteleimon (the foundations of which 
lie under the Imaret Mosque). the church of the Virgin. 
now known as Saint Clement's and two smaller. probably 
round. churches. He died in Ochrid on 27 July 916 and 
was buried in the monastery of Saint Panteleimon. His 
teaching work was continued by his disciple Naum. 
probably a fellow-Macedonian. Without the well-organized 
and successful training of clergy by Clement, the work of 
Constantine/Cyril and Methodios might well have 
perished. It was Clement. too. who wrote the first substan- 
tial original works in Slavonic. He is rightly revered as the 
father of Slavonic literature. In addition to his directly 
educational work Clement wrote many homilies which 
show close acquaintance with the Greek Fathers. hymns 
and pravers in Slavonic for his flock. There is no trace of 
his having written in Greek. 


182. Eulogistic accounts of the life and miracles of Saint 
Demetrios are mines of historical information. Here, the saint, 
portrayed in mosaic, is the central figure; a bishop stands to his 
right, a secular official to his left. They may represent the men 
who rebuilt the church. 7th century, church of Saint Demetrios, 
T'hessalonike. 
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ART FROM THE 


MID - SEVENTH 


TO THE TENTH CENTURY 


THESSALONIKE AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


Throughout the Byzantine period the town of 
Thessalonike produced decisively significant art in the 
Macedonian area. important for its richness. form and 
character. Thessalonike. the second largest city after the 
capital. Constantinople, had the biggest population and the 
greatest number as well as the most splendid civic and ec- 
clesiastical buildings. The character of the wealthy and 
dynamic city. enclosed within the walls and dominated by 
the Heptapyrgion fortress. was determined by the vast 
Galerian complex (the palace. the Octagon, the arch. Hip- 
podrome. Rotunda) and the harbour. the stadium. the 
Agora. the large Early Christian basilicas which were in 
themselves entire complexes. other large and small Byzan- 
tine churches. monasteries. and the original city plan with 
its squares. main streets and stoas.! 

Two of the most important of the many basilicas are still 
standing: the large martyrium of Saint Demetrios. recently 
restored. one of the most popular shrines throughout the 
Byzantine period. and the Acheiropoietos. The Rotunda. 
remodelled as a Christian church. has also been preserved 
and so has the metropolitan church Saint Sophia which 
was built later. in the eighth century. on the site of an 
earlier basilica but on the scale of Early Christian architec- 
ture. All of these churches were decorated with multi- 
coloured marble floors. marble veneer. and also with 
mosaics on the walls. arches and vaults. with delicately 
wrought column capitals. relief parapets and chancel 
barrier as well as other reliefs: there were. moreover. por- 
table icons. quite a few of which are often mentioned in 
contemporary texts. Even though these churches were built 
such a long time ago and even though they have suffered 
so much from the ravages of time. from the damage done 
by men. from earthquakes. conflagrations. alteration and 
restoration, nevertheless more than any other Byzantine 
town of that time. except Constantinople. the churches of 
Thessalonike have preserved their authenticity and the 
grandeur which distinguishes the architecture of that 
period. as well as the marvellous aesthetic sense. as we 
may judge from the preserved remains of the decoration. 

Thessalonike was pre-eminent amongst all the towns of 
the Balkan peninsula. Byzantine Italy. southern Greece 
and the islands throughout the Byzantine period and into 
the period of the Turkish occupation. We may take it for 
granted that the monuments erected one after another from 
the fifth to the fifteenth centuries in this metropolitan cen- 
tre — it has been estimated that there were at least fifty- 
seven churches and forty monasteries or monastery depen- 
dencies? must have served as models (unrealizable 
models) for most of the monuments erected in Macedonia. 


ice. in the territory under the direct influence of 
Thessalonike 
Both the written sources and study of the monuments 
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themselves furnish evidence for an indisputably wide- 
ranging artistic activity, indicating that Thessalonike was 
an important centre of production and stimulated a high 
level of artistic creation. This does not necessarily imply 
that Thessalonike created new trends in the field of artistic 
Creativity independently of Constantinople. Naturally 
enough. Thessalonike not only had close cultural contacts 
with the capital but also belonged to the same highly 
civilized region. This shows up clearly in church architec- 
ture throughout Macedonia, starting with Thessalonike: 
the main features. namely the plans. treatment of the 
masonry. handling of the facades. and the organization of 
the interior space. are characteristic of Constantinopolitan 
architecture. whereas they are quite different in churches in 
Greece south of Mount Olympos. In the case of pictorial 
arts the geographical boundaries are not equally clear-cut: 
therefore we shall deal with the question of monumental 
painting separately for each period. 

Another factor which sets Macedonia apart from 
southern Greece is the relatively small number of monu- 
ments which escaped destruction: for example. we know of 
approximately one hundred and twenty layers of Byzantine 
paintings in Macedonia whereas there about two hundred 
and fifty for the same period in a southern district such as 
the Aegean islands not counting Crete. This seems rather 
curious when one considers that the area of Macedonia is 
considerably larger and that it has towns of a certain 
cultural level as well as the monastic state of Athos. One of 
the contributing factors to this disparity may be the differ- 
ing measures taken for the safety of the population. The 
islanders preferred fortified mountain settlements — the 
citadels — which had room for relatively few churches. and 
many other ecclesiastical buildings were spread out on es- 
tates in the countryside. But in Macedonia (and in Thrace 
too) the inhabitants tended to congregate in larger fortified 
towns in order to avoid the ordeal of raids and wars with 
northern neighbours and the monks congregated in the 
large monasteries of Athos which were fortified like castles. 
As a result. there were fewer rural communities in 
Macedonia and most of the churches and even small 
monasteries were built in the towns, not out in the country. 
We may consider. therefore. that Macedonian art as a 
whole is distinguished by its urban character in contrast to 
the rural character found in other regions and that par- 
ticularly in regard to ideological and technical accomplish- 
ments and artistic quality Macedonian art is on a par with 
the highly developed cultural standards of a community 
organized in a city and. indeed. in a megalopolis such as 
Thessalonike.? 


ARCHITECTURE 


The most important monument of the period is Saint 
Sophia in Thessalonike. the metropolitan church: the par- 


ticularly impressive appearance of this church probably 
stresses the fact that Thessalonike, the capital of Illyricum. 
now had become a metropolitan see under the jurisdiction 
of the Patriarchate of Constantinople, and no longer of the 
Pope in Rome. Saint Sophia exemplifies an early stage in 
the formation of the architectural type known as the 
domed cruciform church which is to be closely associated 
with Constantinople, as buildings of fundamental 
significance there, such as Saint Sophia and Saint Irene. 
demonstrate. 

Saint Sophia differs from other churches of this type of 
plan in that the four massive piers. which with the penden- 
tives support the dome, are lightened by narrow arched 
openings so that they appear to be simple walls enclosing a 
corner compartment. The two lateral arms of the cross — 
northern and southern — are no broader than the breadth 
of the piers, whereas the vaulted eastern and western arms 
are much deeper, so that the length of the building is 
greater. The central area with its great dome rising to an 
impressive height is enclosed on three sides by two-storey 
aisles (originally lower) forming the narthex and two side 
aisles, all vaulted and communicating with each other, 
designed as a single tripartite unit. The aisles terminate in 
pastophorys, with which they communicate by means of 
openings off axis (cf. the church of the Dormition at 
Nicaea), whereas they open onto the central area by means 
of little colonnades in which columns alternate with piers. 
In the centre the space is harmoniously organized as it 
rises to the great dome by means of the ample flowing 
rhythm of the arches. The exterior does not reflect the 
dimensions of the whole interior, but has a compact cubic 
look with stepped roofing (the aisles were lower originally): 
the dome is supported on a heavy square base. Saint 
Sophia displays all the characteristics of the monumental 
massive construction of churches of this group, but still in 
an undeveloped phase (fig. 177).4 

It is generally agreed that the church dates to the 
iconoclastic period, but there is controversy as to where it 
should be placed within the eighth century. In the twelfth 
century a mosaic of the Virgin Enthroned replaced the 
original mosaic of the cross in the apse. In the sanctuary 
vault, however the mosaics of the iconoclastic period have 
been preserved; they have the monograms of the empress 
Irene and the emperor Constantine VI and also the 
monogram of bishop Theophilos which dates the mosaics 
to 780-797. Moreover, the dedicatory inscription around 
the base and the face of the apse semi-dome and the non- 
figurative decoration must date to the time before the 
Council of Nicaea in 787. An earlier dating is supported 
only by observations on the masonry, e.g. courses of 
narrow brick alternating with stone courses and other 
features. 

We find more complicated solutions in monastery 


183. 7th century mosaic in the church of Saint Demetrios, 
Thessalonike. Its theme is common before that date — the 
dedication of children to the protector of the city. The saint, 
depicted frontally, his right hand raised in blessing, rests his left 
hand on the shoulder of one of the boys, expressing his protect- 
ive liking. 
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187. Mosaic depiction of the Virgin Enthroned, Saint Sophia, 
Thessalonike. The stylized rhythmic rendering of the drapery, 
the disproportionately large head with big almond eyes and 
arched brows point to a date at the end of the 11th or the 12th 


as Saint Andrew at Peristeres east of 
Thessalor a monastery church founded by Saint 
Euthymios the Younger in 870-71. Some authorities 
(Mango. Krautheimer) have compared the plan of the 
church in a somewhat pedantic manner with the architec- 
ture of Preslav. the old Bulgarian capital. or of Armenia. In 
| засК to architectural types of the late 


churches such 


a 


fact the pi ha 


century. Certain features in the drawing, such as the dispropor- 
tionate relationship of the Mother to the Son, the disparate 
modelling of the two figures and the awkward placing of the 
group, suggest that this mosaic is the product of a local atelier. 


Roman period. mausoleia and martyria. The church was 
designed with pretensions to advanced technology but the 
results are questionable from the aesthetic point of view. 
Four conchs are grouped around the central square. each 
of which is covered by a domed drum: the central and 
larger drum is hexagonal. fitting the three-sided apse of the 
sanctuary. This cumbersome graceless monastery church 


with four conchs and five domes was meant to renew the 
Early Christian tradition of this type. 


PAINTING: 7th - 9th centuries 


Some of the most precious works of the period are 
preserved at Thessalonike: they are not very many. but 
they do provide rare documentation from a central area for 
Byzantine painting in those troubled times. We refer to the 
mosaics which survived until the fire of 1917 and to those 
which are still preserved at the great shrine of Saint 
Demetrios and at Saint Sophia and, furthermore, to 
various remains of wall painting in sepulchral monuments 
and other structures. 

The main feature of the system of decoration of the 
great martyrium at Thessalonike is that it consists of a 
series of separate panels with representations of Saint 
Demetrios shown frontally or. more rarely, the Virgin 
Enthroned amidst angels and medallion busts of saints and 
donors. According to the inscriptions. each panel was 
anonymously dedicated by one of the faithful: there was no 
comprehensive iconographical programme.’ 

Five of the six panels which still adorn the sides of the 
two western piers of the sanctuary make up a set of large 
icons of approximately the same size, placed higher than 
the chancel screen so that they could be seen by the con- 
gregation facing the sanctuary on three sides. All of these 
works appear to have been made at about the same time. 
around 640, in the last years of the reign of Heraklios. The 
most important representation, Saint Demetrios between 
the two founders, the bishop and the prefect. is on the 
wider north side of the southern pier (fig. 182). The three 
extremely tall figures are frontal, facing the congregation. 
The way in which both the physical space and the bodies 
are rendered reveals a well-developed tendency toward 
abstraction whereas the relatively small heads are por- 
trayed with a vigorous but simple realism (with a certain 
picturesque disarray of the tessarae) which is a stable ele- 
ment, expressing the meaning of the icon-portrait. This is 
the main Justinianic feature which continues on in the 
seventh century. The representations on the other sides of 
the same piers have similar characteristics; the subjects are 
Saint Sergios. orans and alone, and a nameless saint 
protecting two children. probably Saint Bacchos rather 
than Saint George, all of them clad in white against a green 
background. 

A representation of Saint Demetrios among four clerics 
has been preserved on the west wall of the same church. 
One of the clerics at least is to be identified with the bald 
bearded priest who, by himself, accompanies Saint 
Demetrios on the south-east pier. The same cleric is shown 
in one of the three medallion busts on the north aisle where 
the accompanying metrical inscription clearly states that 
_ the mosaic was made after the fire: ‘You behold the 
sanctuary. formerly destroyed by fire, now renovated. 

The fact that the same man is thrice portrayed is strong 
evidence for all of the mosaics having been executed at 
about the same time, even though the representation with 
several figures was executed in a harsher, more linear style. 
A plausible suggestion is that the two panels on the west 


wall may be attributed to a local workshop which adopted 
as models the pictures on the piers; these are more highly 
accomplished and thus closer to the art of Constantinople. 
The mosaic decoration in the sanctuary of Saint Sophia 
Thessalonike follows the iconographic programme typical 
of the iconoclastic period. Traces of the ends of a huge 
cross may easily be discerned in the apse: most of it was 


obliterated by a later representation of the Virgin 
Enthroned. Above, in the vault with the golden 
background, is a cross studded with precious stones within 
a round starry sky: below. at the spring of the vault. are 
two wide bands resembling a carpet which have small 
squares with alternating crosses and palmettes. The 
monograms of the emperor Constantine VI, his mother 
Irene and bishop Theophilos date this aniconic decor to 
780-87, i.e. before the seventh oecumenical Council of 787 
whose measures resulted in the suspension of the 
iconoclastic policy until 815. The two long inscriptions are 
still preserved. the dedicatory inscription and the inscrip- 
tion citing verses 5-7 of Psalm 64.!? 

Other remains of aniconic decor — arcs, panels with 
crosses — should also be attributed to the same period: 
they were found in the ruins of a Byzantine church:"! there 
are also unsophisticated wall paintings in tombs, a custom 
widely employed. at least in the Thessalonike area. 

Not much remains of the secular painting depicting 
historic scenes which. according to our written sources. 
adorned the palaces: but a wall painting preserved in Saint 
Demetrios in Thessalonike may give us some idea (fig. 
175). On the left the haloed emperor on horseback enters 
the burning city: he is escorted by a few youths on foot and 
on horseback: on the right (on the other side of a later win- 
dow) barbarians are hunting down a crowd of women in 
the women's gallery of Saint Demetrios which is on fire. A 
tiny guardian angel can be made out at ground level. Up 
until now unanimous agreement does not obtain as to 
whether a single event be depicted or two different scenes; 
nor is the current historical interpretation unanimously ac- 
cepted: that the picture shows the emperor Justinian II en- 
tering Thessalonike after his victory over the Slavs (688- 
89). At all events the representation inside a church of an 
emperor's triumphal entry (adventus) is more likely to date 
to the seventh than to the tenth century (as Sotiriou 
suggested). and the stvle with the uncomplicated composi- 
tion and lively rendering of the turbulent crowd. the pat- 
terns which frame the scene. the classical wave pattern. the 
city wall, the birds and other features all fit well with the 
Hellenizing tendency of the seventh century." 

Other wall paintings in Saint Demetrios. such as the 
lovely archangel in an elegantly rhythmic pose high on the 
north wall of the chancel, are of the same style and date: 
they are framed by precisely the same wave pattern and by 
similar ornamental pairs of birds back to back. Lower 
down, beside the historical scene with the emperor. is a full 
length representation of Saint Demetrios. an inscribed 
dedication by a named worshipper: he is depicted frontally. 
as in the mosaics, between two little angels who are crown- 
ing him. In the other parts of the church and in the crypt 
fragmentary wall paintings have been preserved. some 
figured, which date to the seventh century and later. 


FROM THE NINTH CENTURY 
TO 1204 


POLITICAL HISTORY 


THE CULTURAL ASSIMILATION OF THE SLAVS OF 
MACEDONIA. A NEW PERIOD OF POWER AND 
PROSPERITY FOR THESSALONIKE 


Recent archaeological finds have tended to confirm in- 
formation in literary sources regarding the chronology and 
distribution of settlements of the Sklavenoi — Slavs — in 
the Byzantine empire. This is particularly true for the areas 
which, until the late sixth century. belonged to the prefec- 
ture of Шугісит. with its capital fixed at Thessalonike. In 
Macedonia. the first Slavic settlements of a purely rural 
character were made in the early seventh century by Slavs 
who arrived in the wake of the Avars. These Sklavenoi of 
southern Illyria had shaken off their dependence on the 
Avars. and began to act in their own interests against the 
urban centres, Thessalonike in particular. They repeatedly 
attacked Thessalonike. and attempted to settle on the bor- 
der between Macedonia and Thrace. thus blocking com- 
munications with Constantinople. This compelled the im- 
perial authorities as early as the mid-seventh century to 
devise a policy for maintaining and strengthening Byzan- 
tine presence in this sensitive area. Indeed. the security of 
the empire was at issue. 

The basic tenets of imperial policy were the immediate 
subjection. and subsequent assimilation. of the newly 
arrived populations. This reflects the general goal of 
assimilating all groups within the empire to Byzantine 
culture, regardless of their origin of descent. 

The Byzantine state successfully applied this policy to 
two areas of Slavic settlement — the area around 
Thessalonike. especially towards the east. and the Strymon 
region. The measures taken to implement this policy were 
military. administrative. demographic and cultural. The lat- 
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ter. of course, were intimately allied with ecclesiastical 
policy. 

The seventh century Byzantine emperors conducted a 
series of campaigns (sometimes in person) aimed at sub- 
jecting the Slavs who had settled between Thrace and 
Macedonia. This Byzantine counter-offensive was in- 
augurated by Constans II (657/8) and culminated with 
Justinian II (687/8) Its principal aim was to secure land 
communications between Constantinople and the Euro- 
pean sections of the empire. which had become endangered 
by the Slavs settled in the Strymon area. It also attempted 
to impede the naval attacks which the Slavs were launching 
on imperial territory. With their monoxyla (canoe-like 
boats. hewn from a single tree trunk). they raided as far as 
Abydos and the Propontis. attacking other parts of the 
Aegean as well. An inscription on the founder's mosaic in 
the basilica of Saint Demetrios in Thessalonike clearly 
alludes to the situation. Here the saint is proclaimed as “he 
who turns back the barbarous wave of barbarian ships’. In 
the Strymon area, military campaigns against the Slavs 
continued. combined with various demographic measures 
aimed at population transfers. In the area of Thessalonike. 
however. a pattern of coexistence between the newly 
arrived Slavs and the native inhabitants began to develop. 


188. Basil II, the austere, even ascetic, emperor, who spent 
almost all his life on campaign, won many decisive victories over 
the Bulgarians. One of these inspired the draughtsman of the 
miniature ih an 11th century psalter. The triumphant emperor 
portraved in the centre is blessed by Christ and crowned by the 
Archangel Gabriel. The Archangel Michael helps support his 
lance. On either side three medallions each depict a different 
warrior saint. Below, the leaders of the defeated are shown 
prostrated in submission. Venice, Biblioteca Marciana. 
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following the Slavs failure to capture the city. The 
Miracles of Saint Demetrios provide several eloquent in- 
stances of such coexistence. Early in 676, for example. a 
joint embassy of Thessalonikans and Slavs defended the 
Hellenized Slavic chieftain Perboundos before the imperial 
authorities in Constantinople. Similarly. in 677 the 
besieged Thessalonikans received aid from the Velegezitai. 
a tribe settled around Demetrias. Somewhat later (682-84). 
we find ethnically mixed units (Slavo-Bulgars and perhaps 
Avars) in the ranks of the Sermesians. who were descen- 
dants of Byzantines whom the Avars had taken captive. 
After some sixty years of captivity, they attempted to 
return to their homelands under the leadership of their 
rulers Kouver and Mauros. Here we may note that Kouver 
and Mauros tried to exploit the Sermesian migration to 
their own ends. Mauros himself cooperated with the im- 
perial authorities. for which he was rewarded with official 
titles. In any event. the Byzantines made concerted efforts 
to secure the return of the Sermesians to parts nearer Con- 
stantinople. The emperor issued an edict ordering the Slavs 
settled north of Beroia (the Drougouvitai) to provide the 
Sermesians with adequate provisions as they passed 
through their territory. Meanwhile the famed imperial fleet. 
the Karabisianoi, anchored in the mouth of the Axios. 
Here they took aboard the repatriates. and subsequently 
conveyed them to their final destination. which was 
probably somewhere in Thrace.’ 

The cooperation between the Thessalonikans and the 
Slavs of Thessaly: the response of the Beroia Drougouvitai 
to an imperial command: and the unexpected appearance 
of the Byzantine navy in the Thermaic Gulf are events 
which prove beyond any doubt that this area was never 
lost to Byzantine control. They reveal. moreover. the 
gradual imposition of administrative authority over the 
newcomers, and the growth of cooperation between the 
Slavs and the imperial authorities in Constantinople. These 
trends certainly prevailed throughout the entire seventh 
century. and also apply to Slavic settlements (sklaveniai) 
which were made around Thessalonike. 

In light of these considerations. it becomes more readily 
apparent why the Byzantine campaigns against the Slavs 
in the seventh century were limited to the Strymon region. 
aimed at securing the network of roads between Constan- 
tinople and Thessalonike. 

Aside from such military undertakings (which. as noted. 
hardly passed beyond Thessalonike). the seventh century 
emperors typically implemented other measures to deal 
with the Slavs. They organized transfers of Slavic popula- 
tions from Macedonia to Asia Minor. where they were set- 
tled and enrolled in the Byzantine army. These same em- 
perors were concerned with defending the Strymon area. 
and with subjecting the Slavs who had penetrated Byzan- 
tine territory and formed compact settlements called 
sklaveniai. The term sklavenia acquired a technical sense. 
geographic and administrative. It usually appears in 
association with ethnically derived or with topographic ad- 
jectives. Examples are the terms SKklaveniai Strymonos or 
Sklaveniai Ezerou. |n usages such as Sklavenia 

ugoubiton or Sklavenia Velegeziton, its connotation is 
In general. sklaveniai designate Slavic settlements 


(including adjacent farmland) which. in their early phases. 
were organized by the kings of the various Slavic tribes. 
Later. after an agreement with Byzantium. they were 
governed by officials who were typically of Slavic descent. 
but who were subordinate to the authority of Constantino- 
ple. In the course of time. the terms archontia and 
sklavenia became equivalent. The gradual subordination of 
the Slavs to the Byzantine administrative order is revealed 
by the numerous eighth and ninth century lead seals which 
bear Slavic names. Such persons, moreover. are men- 
tioned in contemporary sources such as Theophanes as 
leaders of Slavic tribes settled on Byzantine territory. The 
peculiarity of the sklaveniai-archontiai is worth emphasiz- 
ing. They constituted geographically autonomous ad- 
ministrative units. yet they were nonetheless obliged to ren- 
der the pakton that is, they were subject to the authority of 
Constantinople. The leader of each sk/avenia functioned as 
a public official, directly responsible to the emperor. That 
is to say. he was not required to proceed through local 
provincial administrative channels. 

The subordination of the Slavs to the Byzantine ad- 
ministrative structure ultimately resulted in the complete 
assimilation of their settlements and populations. This was 
consummated with the creation of the three themes on 
Macedonian soil — Thessalonike (probably before 824. but 
certainly no later than 836): Macedonia (between 789 or 
799 and 802): and Strymon (before 899). 


At the beginning of the tenth century. in 904. we find 
mention of Slavic archers participating in the military 
forces of Thessalonike and Strymon, under the leadership 
of the theme соттапаегѕ.? This is indisputable proof that 
the sklaveniai magistrates had been abolished. and that the 
sklaveniai-archontiai had ceased to function as an 
autonomous administrative unit. Certainly the sklaveniai 
endured as territorial terms. but the Slavs themselves had 
become subordinated to the theme army, like all Byzan- 
tines of the period. The insufficient Hellenization of the 
Slavs is nonetheless indicated by Methodios' famous law 
code which he composed in Slavic around 845. Methodios. 
as we know from his life, had once served as a sklavenia 
magistrate. Troicky has shown that this ‘code’ is nothing 
more than a selection of regulations from the Isaurian 
Ekloge dealing with military matters (punishments, etc.).° 
It could be said that Methodios' knowledge of military af- 
fairs was a family inheritance. As we learn from his brother 
Constantine-Cyri's Life, their father Leo was а 
drungarios, i.e. an officer of the theme of Thessalonike.’ 
Moreover. he came from a wealthy and noble family. 
which accounts for the superb education he provided for 
his sons. Methodios' service as magistrate of the Strymon 
sklavenia certainly gave him the opportunity to familiarize 
himself with the language and customs of the Slavs. These 
advantages. of course. facilitated his subsequent mis- 
sionary labours. In any event. Methodios' service in the 
sklaveniai (about 840-45) shows that Strymon had not yet 
become а theme. Constantine Porphyrogenitus. however. 
records the existence of a kleisoura in Strymon prior to the 
creation of the ћете. The defence of this strategic area 
was clearly a matter of concern. It was not only subjected 
to the ravages of the local Slavs (the Rhynchinoi and 


Strymonitai), but it was also threatened by the Bulgarians, 
especially after they established their first independent state 
in 680/81. Porphyrogenitus also reports that Justinian II, 
the emperor who had launched the most formidable 
counter-attack on the Slavs, established Skyths in the 
mountain passes of upper Strymon.? Evidently he was 
acting to defend this region from enemy incursions. Justi- 
nian II himself had been ambushed by the Bulgarians in 
688/89, while journeying from Thessalonike through the 
Strymon Kleisoura. Thus his concern for the security of 
this area is understandable. í 


From the middle of the seventh century, the Byzantines 
opened their counter-attack on the Slavs. Successful cam- 
paigns are recorded for 657/8, 678 and 688/89. These ex- 
peditions resulted in the subjection of the Sklavenoi, and 
the transfer of considerable Slavic populations to Asia 
Minor. Constans II effected this policy probably in 658, 
for in 665 we find Slavs in the Byzantine army in Asia 
Minor, some five thousand of them deserted to the Arabs. 
Moreover, in 688 Justinian II created a force of thirty 
thousand (the ‘chosen people’) from among the Slavs of 
Bithynia (Opsikion). This force was later decimated by the 
Byzantines themselves, owing to their defection to the 
Arabs. Nonetheless, the Slavs of Opsikion appear again in 
the middle of the tenth century. The emperors weakened 
the Slavic element in Macedonia demographically by 
transferring the Slavs and replacing them with Byzantines. 
The Sermesians and others are examples of this policy. The 
conquered Slavs who remained in the Balkan parts of the 
empire were organized into archontiai, which became the 
vehicle for coexistence between Byzantine and Slavic ele- 
ments. A typical example of this is the reference to ‘mixed 
villages’ in the area of Beroia. Moreover, the archontiai 
were the means by which the state exerted administrative 
control over the Slavs. This rapprochement between Slavs 
and Byzantines does not mean, however, that the Slavs 
ceased to harass the Byzantines with revolts and raids. 
Even in the tenth century there are references to Slavic up- 
risings and plundering expeditions. Usually these were in- 
cited by foreign enemies, chiefly the Bulgaro-Slavs. This 
was particularly so during the Byzantine-Bulgarian wars, 
the clashes of which began to devastate the area from the 
mid-eighth century. The Byzantine counter-offensive took 
shape with Constantine V's campaign in 758/59. Ac- 
cording to Theophanes, Constantine captured the 
sklaveniai throughout Macedonia.'? At the empress Irene's 
command, Staurakios led a successful campaign in 782/83 
‘against the Slavic peoples’, using Thessalonike as his 
base.'! This undertaking resulted in the subjection of the 
Slavs in Macedonia, and above all in Greece. Moreover, it 
prepared the ground for the creation of the Macedonian 
themes. As usual, demographic measures accompanied 
these eighth century expeditions. Constantine V (741-75) 
paid a ransom of precious cloths to secure the return of 
two thousand five hundred Byzantines from the islands of 
Imbros, Tenedos and Samothrace, whom Sklavenioi 
leaders had held captive." Constantine also transported an 
enormous mass of Slavs to Asia Minor; the sources claim 
more than two hundred thousand. Prior to this, these Slavs 
had been pursued by the Bulgars, and about 762/3 took 


refuge on Byzantine territory. After successfully campaign- 
ing against the Arabs in the east, Constantine transferred 
Armenians and Syrians from Melitene and Theodo- 
sioupolis to Thrace (perhaps including Strymon). As is evi- 
dent, Constantine V’s measures strengthened the anti- 
Bulgarian element in Macedonia. The purely Greco-By- 
zantine element was further strengthened with the arrival 
of north Aegean islanders, who settled whererever they 
chose. The measures taken by Nikephoros I in 809/10 
were also quite significant in this respect. He undertook to 
populate the sklaveniai with Greco-Byzantine populations 
from the themes in Asia Minor. 

We can state with confidence, therefore, that the subor- 
dination of the already weakened Slavic population of 
Macedonia to the imperial military and administrative or- 
der had been achieved by the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury. Thanks to the demographic measures which 
strengthened the Greco-Byzantine element, moreover, the 
foundations were laid for the cultural assimilation of the 
Slavs. This was effected towards the end of the ninth cen- 
tury. owing to the predominance of the Greek language 
and the Christianization of the entire Slavic population 
within the empire. The Slavic leaders had already adopted 
the language, dress, life style and religion of the Byzantines 
(as the invocations to God and the Theotokos on their lead 
seals indicate). The establishment of bishoprics in the ma- 
jor Slavic settlements signals the widespread diffusion of 
Christianity among the Slavs. Allied as it was with the 
regional theme organizations, the ecclesiastical administra- 
tion extended eastward from Thessalonike as far as the 
Hebros river. Its wide extent offers undeniable evidence for 
the general subordination of the Slavic-born populations to 
Byzantium. We except here certain sporadic tendencies 
towards revolt which the untamed tribes never ceased to 
evince towards any organized authority. Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus and the Life of Saint Gregory Dekapo- 
lites provide evidence for a wave of revolts among the skla- 
veniai-archontiai against Byzantium, chiefly during the 
reigns of Theophilos and Michael. These occurred both in 
Macedonia and the Peloponnese. The pacification of the 
sklaveniai was the work of Michael III the Drunkard (842- 
67), although Leo VI attributes this to his father, Basil 1.1 
Whatever the case, it is noteworthy that both Leo VI and 
his contemporary Kameniates ascribe the peaceful coex- 
istence of Slavs and Byzantines to the Christianization of 
the Slavs. In effect, this means their cultural assimilation.!* 


According to the Czech historian V. Vavrinek, in 
Byzantium Orthodoxy and Greek letters constituted an in- 
dissoluble organic whole. The Greek language was the 
pre-eminent (kat’exochen, in  Vavrinek's own text) 
language of the Christian faith. Patriarch Photios’ 
favourite proof of this was apostolic tradition itself. In a 
letter to the Kkatholikos of Armenia, he asserts that the 
Apostles, including Peter, wrote their epistles to the newly 
converted peoples in Greek. Thus the Slavs of Macedonia 
would sing and pray in Greek. They were fully 
Christianized by the first decades of the ninth century, as 
the growth of the ecclesiastical organization of the area in- 
dicates. In our view, the various references to new 
bishoprics, in particular Drougouvitia (dependent on the 


metropolis of Thessalonike) and Smolenoi (dependent on 
the metropolis of Philippi). constitute trustworthy evidence 
for the thorough Christianization and Hellenization of the 
Slavs of Macedonia. This internal missionary work was 
carried out even before the empire undertook to convert 
the Slavs beyond its frontiers. Here we refer to the conver- 
sion of the Bulgarians (whose tsar Boris was baptized in 
the reign of Michael III, and hence took as his Christian 
name that of the emperor): the Russians: and the Slavs of 
central Europe. Methodios’ mission to Chazaria and subse- 
quently to Moravia occurred during Photios’ first 
patriarchate. as did the conversion of the Russians settled 
north of the Euxine. Thus it seems certain that the 
Christianization of the Slavs was already accomplished in 
the period between 810 (Nikephoros Гѕ demographic 
measures) and 860 (Michael III's final subjection of the 
sklaveniai uprisings). In the space of this half century. the 
decisive subordination and assimilation of the Slavs in 
Macedonia was achieved. and it was chiefly the work of 
the emperor Michael III. whom later Byzantine historians 
slandered. Leo VI analyzes the factors leading to the 
assimilation of the Slavs in his account of the achievements 
of his father Basil I (and not. of course. Michael III. whom 
Basil murdered): '[Basil] freed the Romans from anxiety 
over the constant uprisings of the Slavs’. According to Leo. 
Basil was able to subject the Slavs to Byzantine officials 
thus freeing them from the obligation to serve under their 
own leaders. This evidently refers to the abolition of the 
archontia-sklavenia, and the subjection of the Slavs to the 
theme officials. Moreover, Basil Christianized the Slavs. 
thus forging bonds of solidarity with the Byzantines. Hen- 
ceforth the Slavs were fighting ‘against the enemies of the 
Romans’. In other words, they were serving in the Byzan- 
tine theme armies. like any other subject of the empire.!^ 
We may confidently claim. therefore, that from the second 
half of the ninth century the Slavs of Macedonia were 
Byzantine citizens. with all the rights and obligations per- 
taining to that status. This does not mean. of course. that 
all of them abandoned their old habits of brigandage. Such 
activities by the Sklavenoi in the Strymon passes are repor- 
ted. They held up Theodore Stoudites journey to 
Thessalonike in 796. Somewhat later Gregory Dekapolites 
(815-20) fell into their hands. along with certain theme of- 
ficials. Around 838 the protokankellarios Gregorv suffered 
the same fate, while Liutprand of Cremona mentions upris- 
ings against emperor Romanos Lekapenos (920-44). Such 
events. however. are of sporadic occurrence. In fact. the 
Strymonitai appear to have been much more intractable 
than the Slavs around Thessalonike. perhaps owing to their 
proximity to Bulgaria. Porphyrogenitus expressly states 
that the Slavs of Thessalonike were emperor Michael's sub- 
jects." Kameniates informs us that the Sagoudatai and 
Drougouvitai had long shared a common life and a 
profound peace with the Thessalonikans.!* These eloquent 
statements by Byzantine authors will suffice to indicate the 
complete triumph of the policy which Byzantine emperors 
had tirelessly pursued for centuries: assimilating the incom- 
ing foreign peoples to Byzantine culture. and transforming 
them into subjects of the Byzantine empire. 

Obviously. the incorporation of the Slavs within Byzan- 


tine society Cthe font of holy baptism brought them into 
the Christian fold) as well as their assimilation with the 
Byzantines created a more peaceful and orderly state of af- 
fairs in Macedonia.'? Thessalonike. in particular. profited 
from this situation. From the middle of the ninth century 
almost to the Frankish conquest. the Macedonian capital 
reached new heights of power and prosperity. Throughout 
this period, Thessalonike came into prominence not only as 
a great commercial and cultural centre, but as the second 
capital of the Byzantine world. According to Kan- 
takouzenos. Thessalonike was ‘the first city of the 
Romans, after the great city. (Constantinople)? The 
hagiographer of Theodora justly extolled Thessalonike as 
‘the mother of the West’. It was precisely at that time 
(early tenth century) that Thessalonike blossomed as the 
administrative, military and political centre of the West. 
which. as we know. encompassed all the European lands of 
the empire, including Byzantine Italy. 

The emergence of Macedonia. and Thessalonike in par- 
ticular. as a vital Byzantine centre is due to a variety of 
forces at work from the mid-ninth century. Outstanding 
among these was the peace which prevailed after the 
Byzantinization of the Slavs; the extension of Byzantine in- 
fluence to the Slavic populations outside the empire (i.e. the 
Christianization of the Bulgars. and the missions to the 
Moravians and Russians): and the strengthening of Byzan- 
tine authority in Italy. Thus Thessalonike quickly came 
into prominence as a great cosmopolitan centre with inter- 
national commerce. In fact. it was the crossroad between 
the Via Egnatia (which connected Constantinople with 
Italy, via its terminus at Dyrrachion ) and the highway 
which ran from the north Aegean coast to the Danube 
area. We know about the trans-Balkan highway from a 
rare geographic text which was preserved thanks to Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus’ antiquarianism.?? It provides a 
detailed eight day itinerary between Thessalonike and 
Belgrade. Thereafter it describes the stops on the Journey 
up the Danube towards Russia. and the lands of the 
northern Euxine and the Caucasus as well. In short. 
Thessalonike stood at the meeting point between the east- 
west Via Egnatia. and the trans-Balkan arteries. Moreover. 
Thessalonike was the focal point of the maritime routes 
which led from coastal Asia Minor and the more distant 
Byzantine and Arabic ports of the East to the Balkans. 
Thessalonike was therefore the juncture of routes con- 
necting Byzantium with Italy, central and western Europe. 
the Slavic countries (including Russia) and even the orien- 
tal Arabic world. The city quickly became a centre whose 
activity competed not only with the great harbours of the 
East (Smyrna. Ephesos. Attaleia). but with Constantinople 
itself. Writing at the beginning of the tenth century. 
Kameniates speaks of the ‘abundant agricultural produce: 
the provisions of trade: the fabrics of silk and wool: and 
the treasures of gold and silver and all types of precious 
stones’ which were to be found in the possession of 
Thessalonike's citizens. and which inundated its market 
well before the Arab attack in 904. By then the 
Thessalonikans were dealing with the 'Skvths' in commer- 
cial pursuits, and the city was mixed with ‘а jumbled mass 
of natives and otherwise foreign elements? The city 
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189. To acquire fortified bases in Mediterranean lands the 
Arabs organized pirate raids. In 904, the apostate Christian, 
Leo of Tripoli, moved against Thessalonike at the head of im- 
mense forces. Despite the reinforcement of its sea wall and the 


became renowned, Kameniates continues, for its magnifi- 
cent buildings and monuments, and for the intellectual 
ability of its inhabitants. Peace, plenty and prosperity 
assist cultural progress. Up until the catastrophe which 
befell the city in 904, the sciences and crafts were well- 
represented, and its citizens enjoyed the means of perfect 
well-being. 

It was during this period of prosperity and wealth that 
the great Byzantine-Bulgarian war broke out, in 894, to be 
exact. Its origins were economic, as all the sources stress. 
The conflict arose after the emporium for Bulgarian 
merchants and their commodities was shifted from Con- 
stantinople to Thessalonike.** Contemporary historians in- 
form us that Zautzes (Leo VI’s father-in-law) was highly 
influenced by his servant, Musikos. The latter in turn 
wished to be of use to Staurakios and Kosmas, two 
merchant friends of his who hailed from Greece. Zautzes 
then ‘transferred the Bulgarian import concerns from Con- 
stantinople to Thessalonike, and established the customs 
there as well’. Naturally, Staurakios and Kosmas profited 
from this. According to Theodosios Melitenos, they were 
‘mercenary and avaricious, cheating the Bulgarians in their 
commercial exchanges’. It seems certain to me that 
Zautzes’ decision reflects a wider policy, independent of his 
desire to assist friends. Let us reflect, first of all, that by the 
end of the ninth century a lively traffic between Constan- 
tinople and Thessalonike had been established over the Via 
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vigorous resistance of its garrison and inhabitants, the city sur- 
rendered. The chronicle of John Skylitzes shows the pirate Arab 
fleet to the right and Thessalonike and the remnant of its defen- 
ders to the left. Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional. 


Egnatia. Proof of this was the creation of the Strymon 
theme. Perhaps the basis of Zautzes’ action was a two-fold 
policy designed (a) to reduce some of the commercial con- 
gestion in Constantinople (the Russians, for example, had 
begun to trade there at this time); and, more importantly, 
(b) to create suitable conditions for the growth of inter- 
national trade in Thessalonike. As we have seen, by then 
Thessalonike had become the second administrative centre 
of the empire. It was certainly in a position to receive and 
channel merchandise from the northern Balkan world, as 
well as the trans-Danubian region. The road to Belgrade 
and Sofia could surely keep Thessalonike well-provisioned, 
while trade commodities could be sent along the Via 
Egnatia either to Constantinople or to the Adriatic (via 
Dyrrachion). 

In any event, Thessalonike was the economic centre of 
the Balkan world at the end of the ninth century. This is in- 
disputably shown by the seals of the kommerkiarioi and 
abydikoi which date from that period. One can easily see 
the actual cause behind the war which Symeon set into mo- 
tion. Using as his pretext Zautzes’ measures and the mis- 
treatment of Bulgarian merchants, Symeon in fact aimed at 
capturing Thessalonike and its environs. This fact did not 
escape the shrewd Nicholas Mystikos. In one of his letters 
to Symeon, the patriarch exhorted him not to act against 
the will of God, or of the divine order, which had be 
queathed to the Roman empire (i.e. the Byzantines) domi- 
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190. From the inception of the first Bulgarian state Bulgars and 
Byzantines clashed repeatedly in the northern part of the 
Balkan peninsula. Many of these wars were fought out on 


nion over the entire west." Symeon’s plans did not 
materialize, but Thessalonike received an unexpected blow 
from the Arab pirates. When Leo of Tripoli's Arabs cap- 
tured the city in 904, its economic bloom withered, and its 
growth was to a certain extent curtailed. Nonetheless, this 
does not appear to have had a fatal impact on the subse- 
quent development of the city. Thessalonike still remained 
at the epicentre of the key historic events of the period. 
Already from the tenth century, the city was ‘the leader of 
the western themes’. The seat of the monostrategos of the 
west. subsequently the duke and katepan of Thessalonike. 
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THE BYZANTINE - BULGARIAN WARS 


9 €9999 frontiers of the Byzantine empire and the 
Bulgarian state following the treaty of B15 


Macedonian territory. An understanding of the relief of the 
terrain on which these engagements were decided makes for a 
readier appreciation of the strategy of either side. 


was at Thessalonike. His armies were entrusted with all the 
expeditions which were conducted in the European 
provinces. The catastrophe which Thessalonike experien- 
ced in 904 curtailed the growth of the city for a while. On 
the other hand, perhaps it hastened Constantinople's 
resolve to create a stable military and political centre out of 
the area which the Slavs had ravaged, which the 
Bulgarians constantly claimed. and which the Arab pirates 
included in their field of operations. In any case. 
Thessalonike was to experience a new phase of economic 
prosperity and political power in the eleventh century. 


This, we may recall, was the century which saw the annex- 
ation of Bulgaria, the expansion of Byzantine frontiers in 
the east and west, as well as the dawn of the Latin domina- 
tion. According to the twelfth century author of the 
Timarion, an international clientele would flock to the 
Demetria, a ten day bazaar and festival held in honour of 
Saint Demetrios at the end of October. This included ‘not 
only a crowd of natives, but Greeks from all over, 
Bulgarians, peoples of all nations from the Danube to 
Skythia, Campanians, Italians, Iberians, Lusitanians and 
Celts from beyond the Alps.’ They dealt in ‘cloths and 
threads for men and women. Merchandise was conveyed 
from Italy on Greek vessels; many of the finest fabrics 
were brought from Phoenicia, Egypt, Spain and the Pillars 
of Herakles. The merchants would bring their goods direc- 
tly to old Macedonia and Thessalonike. Merchants from 
the Black Sea would even adorn the festival with their 
wares — first conveying them to Constantinople, and 
thence bringing them to [the festival] loaded on horses and 
donkeys. This precious text leaves no doubt regarding 
the key economic role which Thessalonike played in the 
early twelfth century, the very time when world markets 
began to open. Its population was enriched by a variety of 
foreign elements — Latins, Hungarians and even Turks. 
This renewed period of prosperity was once again interrup- 
ted by external enemies, in the form of the Normans who 
assaulted the city in 1185. Their conquest is described in 
vivid colours by the metropolitan Eustathios, who cen- 
sured not only the Normans, but also the Armenians and 
other Latins who had settled in the city and its environs. 
The Norman conquest delivered Thessalonike a crushing 
blow, leaving it with ‘hardly a remnant of its former 
beauty’. 

The history of Thessalonike was naturally determined 
by a new set of circumstances after 1204, when the nation 
experienced its first captivity. Even the expansion of the 
Epirote despotate to Thessalonike in 1224 could not bring 
back its former brilliance, although some aspects of 
Epirote rule were indeed impressive. Its rulers made august 
claims to the imperial title. They attempted to revive an- 
cestral customs by establishing the ‘senate council’. 
Moreover, they minted silver coins bearing the image of 
Saint Demetrios and the Thessalo-epirote emperor 
enthroned on either side of a tower, on which was inscribed 
‘polis thessalonike’. The kingdom, however, remained 
dependent on the Bulgarians, who succeeded in restoring 
their state at the end of the twelfth century. 

After the armies of Vatatzes subjected Thessalonike and 
its territory to Nicaea (in 1242), the city once again 
became a centre of military operations against the Epirote 
state. The Nicaean forces were able to consolidate Byzan- 
tine control over western Macedonia just before, and im- 
mediately after, the reconquest of Constantinople in 1261. 

Under Michael VII, the Byzantine armies reached 
Dyrrachion for the last time. The civil dissensions of the 
fourteenth century, however, soon brought about the 
decline of the city and its surrounding area. The time had 
arrived when Thessalonike viewed its neighbours, whether 
near or far, with little more than suspicion. During the 
Palaiologan period, new groups appeared on the scene, 


such as the Albanians (about 1370), the Serbs, the Vene: 
tians, and other Latins (like the marauding Catalan Com 
pany). Here let us not neglect to mention the Turkomans 
and Turks, who delivered the final blow. 

After this rapid review of events, one can easily under- 
stand why the Norman conquest in 1185 marks the end of 
Thessalonike’s great period of prosperity and brilliance. 
The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were a period of 
confusion, a time of troubles. Politically, it witnessed the 
sequence of Latin kings, the despots and emperors of 
Epirus, and a cadre of Byzantine and foreign dynasts and 
kinglets. The state was rent by dynastic strife, civil wars, 
popular uprisings, and religious and ecclesiastical strife. 
The ‘once illustrious city’ was debased by the ex- 
travagences of its Venetian rulers. According to John 
Anagnostes, аё that time] the city suffered under the 
Latin rulers’. Finally, it fell into the hands of the Turks. 
Contemplating the bitter lesson of the catastrophe which 
befell the city, John Anagnostes wrote an account of the 
Turkish conquest, in the tradition of Kameniates and 
Eustathios.” He regarded the enormous loss of human life 
as а chastisement to the survivors. Thereafter, 
Thessalonike was to exist for a long period in captivity, yet 
it never lost its essential character as the capital of 
Macedonian Hellenism. 


MACEDONIA TO THE DEATH OF BASIL II THE 
BULGAR-SLAYER (867-1025) 


The Aggressive Policy of the Bulgarian Tsar towards 
Macedonia 


After the conversion of the Bulgarians to Christianity in 
the reign of Boris-Michael (described in the preceding 
chapter), a long period of peaceful relations with Byzan- 
tium ensued. This peace facilitated the Christianization and 
Hellenization of the Slavs of Macedonia, at least according 
to the testimony of Leo VI. who refers to activities of this 
type sponsored by his father Basil I (d. 886)! As 
Kameniates reports, moreover, it frequently enabled 
Greeks and Slavs to dwell together in ethnically mixed 
villages.” These peaceful relations continued up to the time 
when Symeon, Boris’ son and successor, ascended the 
Bulgarian throne. In Symeon's reign (893-927), long and 
bitter struggles broke out between the two powers, which 
were to end in 1018 with the dissolution of the first 
Bulgarian state. 

The origin of these conflicts was connected with Sy- 
meon's foreign policy. The Bulgarian ruler had been 
brought up in Constantinople, and had received a Hellenic 
education. In the course of his stay in the capital, he 
became acquainted with the Roman-imperial ideal of the 
Byzantines, which he wished to articulate with his own 
desires of conquest.? 

A skilful political and military leader, Symeon did not 
envision a mere territorial expansion of the Bulgarian state. 
but the conquest of the Byzantine imperial crown. For ex- 
actly this reason, the threat which he posed was in fact 
lethal to Byzantium in general, and to the area 
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191. In 1040 the Bulgarian leader, Peter Deljan, proclaimed a 
revolt in Belgrade which spread quicklv. Its aim was the recon- 
quest of the former possessions of Samuel which had been 
recovered by the Byzantines. The miniature from the chronicle 
of John Skylitzes depicts the proclamation of Deljan as king of 
Bulgaria. Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional. 


Macedonia in particular. 

Initially. the wars which the Bulgarian ruler inflicted on 
Byzantium were not waged in Macedonia. They were, 
however. occasioned by events connected with this area. 
and warfare subsequently tortured this region for nearly a 
hundred vears. 

The cause of the Byzantine-Bulgarian war was a ques- 
tion of commercial nature. Private interests succeeded in 
having the customs post for Byzantine-Bulgarian trade 
transferred from  Thessalonike to Constantinople. 
Heretofore trade had been carried on directly between 
Bulgaria and Thessalonike by means of the roads from 
Sofia (Triaditsa) to Thessalonike either via Skopje (Skopia) 
or through the Strymon valley to Thessalonike. or from 
Philippopolis to Thessalonike through the Strymon valley. 
The new regulations required that trade be directed first to 
Constantinople. and thence to the other Byzantine trade 
centres. 

In addition. the collecting of customs was entrusted to 
two Greek merchants. who began to oppress and exploit 
the Bulgarian traders by “imposing heavy duties." 

At this point. the Bulgarian merchants complained to 
their ruler regarding these hardships. When Symeon saw 
that his protests were in vain. he proclaimed war on the 
Byzantines. 
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Occupied by affairs in the east. the emperor Leo VI dis- 
patched a few available forces from the western part of the 
empire, which were defeated with heavy losses (894). 

At this critical juncture. Leo VI decided to confront the 
Bulgarians by allying with the Hungarians. Symeon 
yielded to the two-fold pressure. and sought to negotiate 
with the Byzantines. Leo accepted the Bulgarian leader’s 
request, but committed the error of simultaneously order- 
ing his troops to withdraw from Bulgaria. Symeon had 
been waiting for this opportunity. He made a surprise at- 
tack on the Hungarians and defeated them resoundingly. 
Then he imposed his own conditions, utilizing the Pat- 
zinaks to protect his rear from any Hungarian threat. The 
Byzantines attacked with fresh reinforcements brought 
from the east. but were defeated (896).5 Despite his vic- 
tories. however, the Byzantine forces were still sufficiently 
strong to deter Symeon from advancing on Constantino- 
ple. He transferred his military operations to the themes of 
Thessalonike. and, in particular, Dyrrachion, where he suc- 
ceeded in capturing a significant number of fortresses. 

With these events, Bulgaria had laid the foundations of a 
new policy of aggression towards the Byzantines. This 
policy was directed more towards Macedonia. as became 
fully evident when the Bulgarians subsequently expanded 
into the whole of the region. 

Symeon's occupation with the central and western 
Balkans gave the Byzantines an opportunity to launch a 
diversionary attack. Imperial troops penetrated Bulgaria:’ 
Symeon, attacked by surprise. was forced to conclude 
peace with the Byzantines. the terms of which Leo 
Choirosphaktes negotiated. Symeon withdrew from the 
Byzantine fortresses which he had taken in the region of 
Dvrrachion (900). 


The Siege and Capture of Thessalonike by the Arab 
Pirates (904) 


While the Byzantines were engaged with the Bulgarians. 
Arab pirates seized the opportunitv to assault and capture 
Thessalonike. the second city of the empire (904). 

The capture of Thessalonike was not unexpected. From 
the beginning of the tenth century Arab pirates from Crete 
and Syria had already conducted raids on the Peloponnese 
and some Aegean islands. In 902. they ravaged Demetrias 
and Lemnos. It appears that the capture of Lemnos paved 
the way for a strong Arab attack on the very heart of the 
empire. rather than at the peripherv as before. In fact. two 
years later the Byzantine government was informed that 
Leo of Tripoli. a Christian renegade from Tripoli in Syria. 
had penetrated the Hellespont at the head of a strong naval 
force. Leo quickly withdrew. however. fearing that the 
Byzantines would block his exit. He then headed towards 
Thessalonike. which he reached on July 29. 904.!9 

The inhabitants were not taken by surprise. The em- 
peror's personal envoy. protospatharios Petronas. had in- 
formed them about the impending danger. With the help of 
the inhabitants. Petronas undertook to strengthen the city's 
defences. He perceived that the most vuircrable part of the 
fortifications was the sea wall. which was low and built too 
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192. Deljan appointed the patrician Alousianos as his co- 
emperor, charging him with responsibility for besieging 
Thessalonike. The citizens trusted in Saint Demetrios to per- 
form a miracle, and their resolve thus stiffened, they succeeded 


near the sea. Petronas ordered that huge boulders be 
thrown into the sea, to impede the approach of ships, and 
prevent the enemy from taking up an advantageous posi- 
tion. At this point the defence of the city and government 
of the theme of Thessalonike was taken over by the 
strategos Leo Chitzilakes, who abandoned his 
predecessor’s scheme. Instead, he ordered that the sea wall 
be heightened at once. 

Leo, however, was wounded in an accident, and his 
work was taken up by Niketas, the commander of the city 
garrison. This new officer proceeded to rebuild the wall 
more efficiently. He had huge wooden towers constructed 
along its course, hoping that the Arabs would believe that 
they were made of stone and thus refrain from attacking 
the sea wall. Moreover, he asked the generals of the 
neighouring themes for assistance, and called upon the 
Slavs settled in imperial territory just outside the theme of 
Thessalonike.!! 

Few of the Slavs came to help, however, and those who 
did were not the most experienced. The general of Strymon 
. turned a deaf ear to Niketas' repeated despatches, charging 
him with responsibility for whatever misfortunes might 
arise in the city because of his absence. Consequently, the 
task of defence fell to the city garrison, along with the in- 
habitants themselves. According to John Kameniates, the 
latter were certainly more numerous than the Arabs, but 
lacked their experience and expertise in warfare. 
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in destroying the attacking forces. In this miniature from the 
chronicle of John Skylitzes Thessalonike is shown on the left; 
outside the walls the imperial armies are shown putting the 
Bulgarian warriors to flight. Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional. 


On July 29, 904, news finally arrived that the pirates 
had reached the head of the Thermaic Gulf. Shortly there- 
after, their fleet appeared before the city. 

Leo of Tripoli did not attack at once, but ordered the 
ships to anchor off shore east of the city. Then, from his 
flagship, he surveyed the fortifications of the sea wall to 
decide at what points he might best attack. Leo gave his or- 
ders, and the ships moved into battle with all possible 
speed. 

The enemy’s first onslaught was fruitless. They tried to 
scale the walls with ladders, but were repulsed. The 
struggle was limited to a thick exchange of arrows on both 
sides. 

The besieged were encouraged not only by this success. 
but by the presence and heartening words of their two 
generals, Niketas and Leo Chitzilakes, who. despite his 
wounds. would walk round the walls, strengthening their 
weakest points with the garrison guard. 

The pirates made other unsuccessful assaults, and then 
withdrew to the shore east of the city. Here they disem- 
barked from their ships and attacked the eastern land wall 
of the city, in particular the Rome Gate, which was located 
near the sea. 

At dawn of the second day of the siege, they mounted a 
second assault on the land walls, concentrating their 
machines for hurling stones at the Rome Gate. Under 
cover of a barrage of arrows, they tried to break down the 
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193. Detail from a wall painting from the church of the 
Anargyroi, Kastoria, depicting the Pentecost; two groups of 
three men stand in a half-circle representing, according to the 


gate with enormous stone missiles. and to scale the walls 
with ladders. 

When these attempts failed. thev tried to burn down the 
Rome and Kassandreia Gates. in order to break through 
there. But the besieged thwarted all these efforts. utilizing 
everv artifice of war. 

After continual defeats. the pirates returned to the sea 
wall. They chained their ships together in pairs. and be- 
tween the masts of each pair they constructed wooden 
towers. which were consequentlv higher than the sea wall. 
Inside these floating towers they placed the best fighters. 

At dawn the next day. they slowly approached the wall. 
sailing where the water was deep and there was no danger 
of running aground. Despite the fierce resistance of the 
besieged. the pirates managed to come near the wall. There 
thev carried out a determined attack. Faced by a mass of 
arrows. stones. and flame from liquid fire. the defenders 
turned and fled. pursued bv the pirates. 

Slaughter and captivity accompanied the enemv's en- 
trance into the city. An estimated twenty-two thousand in- 


inscription, different peoples, tribes and tongues. Their clothing 
also denotes different social status — prince, merchant and 
knight. 


habitants were taken prisoner — a large part of the popula- 
tion. Thev were later ransomed. probably in connection 
with the Arab-Byzantine treaty of 908. 

The city itself barely escaped conflagration. An 
evewitness of the disaster. John Kameniates. describes in 
vivid colours the scenes of frenzy and terror which then oc- 
curred.!? He, the strategos Chitzilakes. and the garrison 
commander Niketas were taken captive. but later liberated. 
Emperor Leo VI himself wrote a lament on the capture of 
Thessalonike.'? In a letter written much later. the patriarch 
Nicholas Mvstikos openly condemns the government of 
that time. because it provoked the disaster through 
negligence." 


New Deterioration of Relations between Byzantium and 
Ѕутеоп 


The peace of 900 (see above) did not last long. because 
Svmeon continued to harass the empire and to engage its 
military forces. Such were the circumstances under which 


the Arabs, as we have seen, besieged and captured 
Thessalonike. Finally, however. the danger from the 
Bulgarians was averted. Evidently Leo Choirosphaktes 
persuaded Symeon to sign. for the third time, a treaty with 
Byzantium (904).!° 

An inscription found twenty kilometres west of 
Thessalonike near the present day village of Nea 
Philadelphia has often been associated with this Bulgarian- 
Greek treaty of 904.! The text of it is as follows: In the 
year 6412 after the Creation. in the seventh indiction, the 
boundary between the Romans and the Bulgarians 
[established] in the time of Symeon. archon of the 
Bulgarians [by the grace of] God, and of Theodore. the 
olgu trakan. and Dristár the count. 

Without becoming involved in the disputes over the 
authenticity and significance of the inscription, the follow- 
ing points should be emphasized: (a) this ‘boundary stone’ 
constitutes a unique instance; (b) it cannot, moreover, 
designate a border line, but at most a position on the front- 
iers. Inasmuch as it cannot be proven that the stone was 
found in situ, it cannot have any demonstrable value for es- 
tablishing the Byzantine-Bulgarian frontiers. 

In any case, the treaty of 904 signifies the terminus — let 
us say provisional terminus — of military conflict between 
Byzantium and Bulgaria. This period of calm in Byzantine- 
Bulgarian relations, however, was of very short duration. 
For 912, the year of Leo VI's death. signals the opening of 
renewed military operations between the two states. 

The calm was disturbed in the sole reign of Alexander. 
Leo's brother and erstwhile co-emperor. This frivolous 
ruler refused to ratify and continue the peace which had 
prevailed between the two states since 904. Consequently. 
a new war broke out. 

Operations this time were carried out almost entirely in 
Thrace. After Symeon's death in 927, a peace treaty was 
signed between the two states. In Nikephoros Phokas’ 
reign (963-69). relations between Byzantium and Bulgaria 
were again aggravated. The emperor himself campaigned 
against the Bulgarians in 967, but succeeded only in cap- 
turing a few frontier fortifications. Thereafter he preferred 
to use diplomatic means and to avoid dangerous cam- 
paigns. 

At Nikephoros' instigation, the Russians invaded 
Bulgaria in 968, causing great havoc." The Byzantines 
were content to fortify their borders with Bulgaria. The 
following year, the Russians again invaded Bulgaria. They 
defeated the Bulgarian army, captured the tsar, and sub- 
jugated the country.!? 

Relations with the Russians. however, worsened under 
Phokas' successor successor John Tzimiskes. In a final 
confrontation, he managed to defeat them utterly in 971. 
Bulgaria as an independent state was dissolved and its 
territory was annexed to Byzantium. The borders of the 
empire were pushed forward once again to the Danube.!? 
while the Bulgarian patriarchate ceased to exist. 

Macedonia once again became the theatre of Byzantine- 
Bulgarian wars after the unexpected death of John 
Tzimiskes in 976. He was succeeded by the two minor sons 
of Romanos II. Basil П and Constantine VIII. 

This gave the Bulgarians the opportunity to revolt under 


the leadership of the Kometopouloi. the sons of Count 
Nicholas. a Bulgarian provincial governor in the western 
regions of Bulgaria.*! Nicholas’ youngest son Samuel 
emerged as sole leader of the revolt. From his headquarters 
around Ochrid and Prespa he began operations on a grand 
scale against the Byzantines. Unlike the previous cam- 
paigns of Symeon, these were directed not against Con- 
stantinople. but at the land of Macedonia and southern 
Greece.?? In fact. the geographic setting of the Bulgarians’ 
revolt was the chief factor in determining their new 
strategy. 

Samuel profited from the irregularities of fifteen years of 
joint rule by the young emperors (976-90). He seized 
Beroia in 989, but failed to take Thessalonike and 
Serrhai.? In the summer of 986. Basil lead a strong army 
north-east of the Rhodopes. He planned to take Sofia. 
which he put to siege. After three weeks of fruitless assault. 
Basil ordered a retreat. He found himself in a vulnerable 
position. and was moreover informed that Samuel had con- 
quered the mountains around Ѕоћа.2* During the retreat. 
however, the Byzantine army was attacked by the 
Bulgarians and suffered heavy losses. Basil was none- 
theless undaunted. In 990 he passed through the theme of 
Thrace and Macedonia and reached Thessalonike where he 
reorganized the defences. In 994. he undertook a new cam- 
paign against the Bulgarians, which he was forced to break 
off in order to hasten to Syria. To deal with the Bulgarian 
incursions, Basil appointed the magister Gregory Taronites 
as strategos of the theme of Thessalonike. Samuel respon- 
ded with a surprise attack on Thessalonike. destroying the 
garrison and killing its commander. He did not attempt to 
take the city. but advanced as far as the Isthmus of 
Corinth. ravaging everything in his way. On his return. 
however, he suffered a terrible defeat at the hands of 
general Nikephoros Ouranos on the banks of the 
Spercheios river (997). Samuel and his son Romanos were 
wounded, and barely escaped to Bulgaria. Basil's cam- 
paigns against Samuel in the last two decades of the tenth 
century. therefore, had no decisive results. This was due 
mainly to the Byzantine preoccupation with other fronts. 

At the beginning of the eleventh century. Basil was in a 
position to enact a carefully considered policy against the 
Bulgarians. After checking the enemy's attempts to con- 
quer and consolidate the areas of the theme of 
Thessalonike and central Greece. he took up offensive 
operations which would lead to the Bulgarians’ decisive 
defeat. 

The emperor's plan was to strike the Bulgarians from 
several sides, gradually weakening their forces and their 
state. In 1001 or 1002, the Byzantine army assaulted 
Bulgarian fortresses across the Balkans.” After seizing 
both Great and Little Preslav and Pliska, Basil returned in 
triumph.’ In 1003. he restored Byzantine control over the 
cities of Beroia, Kolyndros, Servia and Edessa.?? Then he 
marched into Thessaly, capturing the castles still held by 
the Bulgarians, and transferring the garrisons to Voleron. 
an area to the west of the mouth of the Nestos. In a new 
and bold expedition in 1004. Basil advanced to Vidin. 
which he took after a siege lasting eight months.” At the 
same time. Samuel hoped to divert Basil by attacking and 


plundering Adrianople (as Dryinopolis in Chaonia. 
northern Epirus was formerly called). He immediately 
retreated. however. fearing Byzantine reprisals. 

After the capture of Vidin, Basil headed south. He seized 
and destroyed whatever Bulgarian fortifications he encoun- 
tered in his path.?! He met up with Samuel's forces at 
Skopje. where they were encamped on the opposite bank of 
the flooding Axios. Basil was able to ferry his troops to the 
other side. and launched a surprise attack on the 
Bulgarians. who fled with enormous losses. The comman- 
der of Skopje. Romanos-Symeon, surrendered the city and 
went over to the emperor. 

From Skopje. Basil headed north-east to Pernik. Failing 
to take it. he lifted the siege and returned by way of Philip- 
popolis to Constantinople. 

The information in the sources for the following ten 
years is almost non-existent. On the basis of what little 
Skylitzes has to report. it seems that Basil pursued the tac- 
tics of constant harassment, inflicting steady losses on the 
enemy's territory. The Bulgarian power was reduced to 
such a degree that Samuel no longer dared to venture open 
battle with Basil's army. In his despair, the Bulgarian 
leader decided to block the passes to north-western 
Macedonia as a means of halting enemy attacks and incur- 
sions. He mustered about his forces, and walled off and 
fortified the narrow Strymon river valley of Strumica near 
Kleidion. situated on the road between Petric and the city 
of Stromnitsa.?? 

In the summer of 1014, Basil appeared before the 
Bulgarian fortifications and opened his attack. The em- 
perors assault was thwarted, however, by the im- 
pregnability of the site and the Bulgarians’ fierce 
resistance. At that critical moment, the strategos of Philip- 
popolis, Nikephoros Xiphias, hit upon a bold solution. 
Passing over Mount Belasica, ‘situated to the south of Klei- 
dion’, he suddenly attacked the Bulgarians from the rear.*° 
Panic-stricken, they fell into disorderly flight. Samuel him- 
self barely escaped being captured and took refuge in 
Prilep.” 

This brilliant victory was marred. however, by an event 
which indicates the degree of savagery the antagonists had 
reached after such a long and bitter war. Basil blinded 
about fifteen thousand Bulgarian captives, sparing only a 
few to guide back the long column of their unfortunate 
comrades. At the sight of thousands of his blind soldiers. 
Samuel suffered an apoplectic stroke and died two days 
later on 6 October. 1014.38 


Samuels death provoked sharp dynastic strife in 
Bulgaria. from which John Vladislav emerged as victor. 
Basil П pressed on with the difficult war. and from 1015 to 
1018 the Byzantines won back the cities which the 
Bulgarians still possessed or had recovered. The assassina- 
tion of John Vladislav in 1018 hastened the Bulgarian 
collapse. In the course of Basil's campaign that year. 
thirty-five fortresses in the area of Sofia surrendered. He 
also took the remaining Bulgarian fortifications іп 
Macedonia. including Ochrid. the capital of the state. 
Finally. the Byzantines captured Samuel's more distant 
possessions in the west. as far as the Adriatic: in the north. 
as far as Sirmium (1019). 
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THE BARBARIAN INVASIONS OF THE PATZINAKS, 
UZES AND HUNGARIANS IN THE ELEVENTH CEN- 
TURY 


With the dissolution of the Bulgarian state and the incor- 
poration of its territory into the empire, Byzantium's 
northern frontier was advanced to the Danube. Conse- 
quently. the Byzantines came into direct contact with the 
Hungarians. the Cumans and the Patzinaks. 

The period of invasions in the Balkans was inaugurated 
by the Patzinaks, a people of Turkic descent who had in 
1026 already launched their first, albeit unsuccessful at- 
tacks on the empire. Towards the middle of the eleventh 
century, the Byzantines repulsed a new Patzinak invasion 
and captured thousands, many of whom were settled as 
farmers in the fields around Sofia, Nis (Naissos) and Eut- 
zapolis. 

This barbarous people invaded the empire on other oc- 
casions, in 1059, 1064, 1078 and 1090-91. 

The most important of these incursions was that of 
1064. since it set into motion another barbarian group. the 
Uzes or Oguz. a tribe related to the Seljuq Turks. 
Numerous and terrifying, they shattered the Bvzantine 
forces. Some of them even reached Thessalonike and cen- 
tral Greece, pillaging everything along the way. Bad 
weather conditions and other difficulties forced the in- 
vaders to return to the area between the Balkans and the 
Danube." Here they suffered from serious epidemics, as 
well as Patzinak and Bulgar attacks instigated by the 
government. Thus the empire was saved from these bar- 
barians. many of whom entered state service and were set- 
tled on lands in Macedonia.*! 

Hungarian invasions, finally. caused certain distur- 
bances in the eleventh century. These however did not 
seriously affect the area of Macedonia. 


THE REVOLT OF PETER DELJAN 


In the reign of Michael IV (1034-42). the Bulgarians 
rose in revolt over the tax measures of John the 
Orphanotrophos. brother of the emperor and effective ruler 
of the state. 

In order to obtain more liquid funds, John required the 
subject Bulgarians to pay their taxes in money and not in 
kind. as Basil II had allowed. Moreover. when the 
Bulgarian archbishop John died іп 1037. the 
Orphanotrophos’ government appointed as primate of 
Bulgaria Leo. the chartophylax of Saint Sophia. who was 
of Greek descent. This was in sharp contrast to the shrewd 
and sound policy of Basil П, who had entrusted the elec- 


194. At the end of the 12th century Norman armies from Sicily 
invaded Macedonia and captured Thessalonike at the same time 
as Bulgarian forces occupied large areas of north-west 
Macedonia. Byzantine troops quickly recaptured the lost 
territory. Saints George an Demetrios, the patron saints of 
soldiers, are shown here in full military dress, heavily decorated. 
Wall painting, 1 2th century, church of the Anargvroi, Kastoria. 
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195. The wealthy class of 12th century Kastoria could well af- 
ford to build churches. Part of the founder’s wall painting (12th 
century) in the church of the Anargyroi, Kastoria, shows Anna 
Radine, wife of Theodore Lemniotes, a rich and learned man of 
the town, standing before the Virgin. 


tion and appointment of the Bulgarian clergy to the 
Bulgarian archiepiscopal see. These imprudent and 
arrogant actions quickly bore fruit. In 1040, the Bulgarian 
archon Peter Deljan proclaimed a revolt in Belgrade. 
presenting himself as a grandson of Samuel.*? The uprising 
quickly spread to thc regions of Ni$ and Skopje. The new 
tsar proceeded here. accompanying his march with acts of 
violence against the Greek populations. his soldiers 'un- 
mercifully and inhumanely killing any Roman whom they 
discovered'.*' After suppressing internal quarrels. Deljan 
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advanced southwards. Michael IV. who was in 
Thessalonike. abandoned the city and fled to Constantino- 
ple as soon as he heard the news. 

Despite the emperor's flight, Deljan did not attack 
Thessalonike. Most probably he wished to liquidate all 
Byzantine centres of resistance before assaulting the most 
heavily fortified city on the Thermaic Gulf. A part of his 
army. therefore. captured Dyrrachion: another section 
headed towards central Greece, but without achieving 
anything permanent: and a third part turned towards the 
theme of Nikopolis. There Deljan had an unexpected 
stroke of good fortune. The population of the theme joined 
the Bulgarian revolt: according to John Skylitzes, not out 
of love for Deljan. but because of the excessive fiscal 
pressures imposed by the Byzantine administration. 

Affairs took a turn for the worse when the rebels. en- 
camped at Оѕігоуоѕ. were joined by the patrician 
Alousianos, general of Theodosiopolis.** Second son of 
Aaron ‘kometopoulos’ (brother of tsar Samuel). he was dis- 
satisfied with the Byzantines for financial reasons. Fearing 
that the Bulgarians might prefer Alousianos as their sole 
leader. Deljan accepted him as co-emperor. but assigned 
him an undertaking with dubious chances of success — the 
siege and capture of heavily-fortified Thessalonike.*° 

Heading an army of forty thousand men, Alousianos in 
fact attacked the city. which was at that time defended by 
the emperor’s nephew. the patrician Constantine. Deljan 
constructed a palisade. and for six days attempted to take 
the city with siege engines and other instruments of war. 
When all his attempts failed. he made preparations for a 
long siege. 

The people of Thessalonike. however. were determined 
to save their city. Their faith in the miraculous assistance 
of Saint Demetrios, patron of Thessalonike, stiffened their 
resolve. At the critical moment, the inhabitants of 
Thessalonike sallied forth and attacked the Bulgarians on 
all sides. All available forces took part in the sortie. even 
the *Noble Brigade. probably the general Constantine's 
personal guard. With some exaggeration. the Byzantine 
sources state that fifteen thousand Bulgarians fell in battle. 
and that as many again were taken captive. All who could. 
fled in disorder. After this defeat Alousianos broke with 
Deljan, and finally managed to seize and blind him. Un- 
easy about the eventual outcome of the uprising. Michael 
IV set forth in person and came to Mosvnopolis. Fearing 
the Byzantine superiority. Alousianos hastened to go over 
to the emperor and received in reward the title magister. 
Thereafter. Michael proceeded to Thessalonike. and then 
headed to Sofia and the fortress Voianon, which he took. 

While these events were transpiring. the emperor 
Michael captured Deljan. and continued with success the 
struggle against Michael Ivatzes who assumed leadership 
of the revolt. 


The emperor Michael headed towards Prilep. where 
Ivatzes had entrenched himself. After a brief struggle. he 
defeated and captured him.*’ With this. the Bulgarian 
resistance collapsed. Michael appointed new theme com- 
manders in Bulgaria. and then returned to Constantinople. 

The Bulgarian uprising ended quickly. The Greek pop- 
ulation of Macedonia. particularly around Thessalonike. 


had suffered enormous ravages and ruin from the rebel in- 
cursions. In the years to follow, however, disorders within 
Macedonia were to continue. 


THE REBELLIONS OF GEORGE MANIAKES AND 
BASILAKIOS 


In the autumn of 1042, George Maniakes rose up in 
revolt against Constantine IX Monomachos and was 
proclaimed emperor. Maniakes was the strategos of Italy. 
and one of the most distinguished military leaders of the 
period. He had become disgusted with the constant plots 
and attacks directed against him. In February of the 
following year, he landed in Dyrrachion, and from there 
marched to Constantinople. Monomachos tried with lavish 
promises to persuade Maniakes to lay down his arms. Fail- 
ing in this. he dispatched a large army. commanded not by 
one of the known and trusted generals. but by the eunuch 
Stephen. 

The decisive battle took place at Ostrovos near 
Amphipolis. Maniakes’ army was winning when the 
general received a mortal blow and fell dead. His army was 
dispersed, some turning in flight and others defecting to the 
enemy.*8 

In the following decades, the condition of the empire 
continually worsened. The strength and stability of the 
state was undermined by a series of incompetent emperors: 
new enemy assaults in both west and east: and the tragic 
blow of Manzikert (1071). A favourable climate was 
created for revolts and military uprisings, most of which af- 
fected the region of Macedonia but little. One occurred in 
Thessalonike itself, and is hence worth relating. This con- 
cerns the revolt of the dux of Dyrrachion. the strategos 
Basilakios. 

Basilakios intended to exploit the wave of revolt created 
by his predecessor Nikephoros Bryennios. in order to lay 
claim to the throne himself (1077). He was anticipated. 
however, by Botaneiates. who tried to win Basilakios over 
with promises of amnesty and grants of titles. When these 
efforts failed. Botaneiates dispatched the general Alexios 
Komnenos against Basilakios. At Peritheorion. Komnenos 
defeated some of the rebel’s advance troops. then marched 
against — Basilakios himself, and encamped near 
Thessalonike in the area west of the Axios. 

Basilakios planned to make a surprise attack on Kom- 
menos. but was betrayed by the general Gemistos. Thus. 
when Basilakios began a night attack. he was overwhelmed 
and completely routed by the enemy. who had been 
waiting in ambush. His forces were scattered with great 
losses. Basilakios himself fled to the acropolis of 
Thessalonike. which Alexios managed to penetrate with the 
help of the inhabitants of the city. Here he captured 
Basilakios and sent him in chains to Constantinople.?? 


THE NORMAN WARS (1081-1185) 


A few years later a new danger appeared to threaten 
Macedonia (and Byzantium in general) from the west. 
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196. Theodore Lemniotes, who is known to have founded two 
churches in Kastoria, Saint Stephen's and the Anargyroi. Here, 
from a wall painting in the latter, he is shown presenting a 
model of the church to the Virgin. He wears a long sticharion, 
cut away in front, and a cloak. 


In 1081 the Normans landed in the Balkan peninsula. 
They took Dyrrachion. invaded Macedonia. capturing 
Kastoria and subsequently Skopje and Moglena. They 
failed however to take Ostrovos. Beroia and other parts of 
western Macedonia. Alexios I Komnenos (1081-1118) 
recovered Kastoria in November 1083. and shortlv 
thereafter the other gains made by the Normans.?? The 
death of their leader Robert Guiscard in 1085 ended the 
Norman war. 

The Crusades occasioned great disturbances in the area 
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of Macedonia. but these were of no long term significance. 
After the first Crusade ended. affairs returned to normal. 

The increasing weakness of the state under Manuel I's 
successors gave the Hungarians and Serbs the opportunity 
to destroy the fortifications at Belgrade. Branicevo. Nis 
and Sofia (1183). 

The Normans of Sicily profited from this situation as 
well. They landed at Dvrrachion and captured the city af- 
ter a brief siege (June 1185)?! Then the Norman army 
marched against Thessalonike. which they reached on 6 
August. Meanwhile their fleet having first captured Corfu. 
Kephallonia and Zakynthos sailed into the Thermaic Gulf 
on 15 August. 

The Normans besieged the city. taking advantage of the 
incompetence of its military commander. the inadequate 
provisioning, and the poor state of the defences. They took 
the city after a fierce struggle which lasted several days. 
The metropolitan. Eustathios of Thessalonike. vividly 
describes the scenes of savage butchery and enslavement 
which followed.*? They even pillaged the decorations of the 
tomb of Saint Demetrios. The number of dead surpassed 
seven thousand. 

Leaving behind a strong garrison in Thessalonike. the 
Normans then advanced towards the capital. except for 
one detachment which struck out for Serrhai. Near 
Mosvnopolis. however. the general Alexios Branas at- 
tacked and defeated them. 

From there the Byzantine general proceeded to the en- 
virons of Amphipolis. At a place called “ће place of 
Dimitritses he routed the Normans on 7 November 
1185. and captured their admiral Richard and their 
general Count Aldouin. The disaster was so great that the 
Normans withdrew at once from Serrhai and Thessalonike. 
and subsequently from Dvrrachion. 


NEW BULGARIAN REVOLTS AND INVASIONS OF 
MACEDONIA 


In 1185. the Bulgarian brothers Peter and Asen headed 

a revolt which led to the founding of the second Bulgarian 
empire. which Byzantium was forced to recognize.** The 
new state was situated in the area between the Balkans and 
the Danube. with Trnovo as its capital. In 1195. the 
Bulgarians invaded the region of Serrhai. defeated the local 
Bvzantine forces. and seized the commander Alexios 
Aspietes.** After extensive plundering. they returned to 
their territories. The next year the Bulgarians carried out 
raids into the region of Amphipolis and of the Strymon. 
laying the ground for a new attack on Serrhai. The 
sebastokrator Isaac Komnenos was sent out against them. 
but was defeated and captured. The boyar Ivanko saved 
the situation when he assassinated Asen I. Ivanko es- 
tablished his own principality in the Rhodopes. with 
Bvzantine acquiescence. Later. however. he revolted and 
expanded his territories towards Mosynopolis. Xantheia. 
Mt. Pangaion and the Smolenoi theme. Finally. after a 
coordinated Byzantine assault. his principality was dis- 

ed and he was captured. 

other Bulgarian. Dobromir Chrs or 'Chrvsos' in 


the Byzantine sources. led a revolt against Peter. the 
brother and successor of Asen. He attacked the area of 
Serrhai. but at length concluded a treaty with the Byzan- 
tines. who entrusted him with governing and defending 
Stromnitsa and its environs. 

Chrvsos quickly broke the agreement and founded his 
own principality. which he expanded as far as Prosakos on 
the Axios river. The situation. worsened when he was 
joined by the Byzantine protostrator Kamvtzes. 

The two rebels conquered large sections of north-west 
Macedonia. including Prilep and Pelagonia. and even ad- 
vanced into central Greece.*® At the same time another 
general revolted against Alexios III. the Cypriot John 
Spyridonakes. commander of the Smolenoi. 

Finally, however. all these acts of rebellion were brought 
under control. With false promises. emperor Alexios 
managed to recover the territories which Chrysos had 
seized. 


INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


As the Slavs of Macedonia came more and more under 
Bulgarian influence. the importance of Macedonia and in 
particular of Thessalonike as a zone of acculturation 
declined. Macedonia became once again a backwater. 
Thessalonike. as the second city of the empire. was not 
without cultural activity. But in the highly centralized em- 
pire of the so-called Macedonian dynasty. its role was quite 
secondary. The great renaissance in literature and art of 
the late ninth and tenth centuries took place almost ex- 
clusively in Constantinople. 


LEGAL AND HISTORICAL TEXTS 


The capture of Thessalonike by the Arab fleet under Leo 
of Tripoli on 31 July 904 is the subject of John 
Kameniates’ Capture of Thessalonica.! The author was a 
native of the city and in reader's orders. Like the rest of his 
family he belonged to the ecclesiastical establishment. 
Though he displays a certain descriptive talent he has little 
grasp of the larger historical context of the events which he 
recounts. and shows little acquaintance with Hellenic 
cultural tradition. He is at home only in biblical and ec- 
clesiastical learning. A.P. Kazhdan has recently cast 
doubts on the authenticity of the work attributed to 
Kameniates. and suggested that it is actually the work of a 
fifteenth century forger. The question must remain open. 

A short treatise on marriage-settlements and disposal of 
property after the death of a spouse by George Phobenos. 
a judge in Thessalonike. written about the year 1000. is 
evidence for the serious study of Roman law in the city. 
But there was no systematic and formal instruction in law 
available in Thessalonike. For that one had to go to the 
capital. 


THE ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH CENTURIES 
Clerical men of letters 


During the eleventh and twelfth centuries Macedonia, 
and in particular Thessalonike, prospered thanks both to 
the general prosperity of the empire and to the key role 
which the region played in relations with the west. Yet 
there is little evidence of cultural development outside 
Thessalonike, with one exception; that exception is Ochrid, 
the seat of the autocephalous archbishops of Bulgaria. now 
incorporated into the Byzantine empire. Both in 
Thessalonike and in Ochrid the leading figures in the do- 
main of letters and thought are churchmen, and the bulk of 
the literature produced is ecclesiastical in character. There 
is no doubt that in Thessalonike there were teachers of 
literature and philosophy, but they were overshadowed by 
those of Constantinople, where alone it was possible to 
make a brilliant career as a teacher. 

Theophylact Hephaistos was born in Euboia some time 
before the middle of the eleventh century. He studied in 
Constantinople, where he was one of the favourite pupils of 
Michael Psellos, and became a teacher himself, probably of 
rhetoric. As he was a deacon of Saint Sophia, his teaching 
was doubtless given in an ecclesiastical institution, perhaps 
a forerunner of the Patriarchal School which we find fully 
developed in the twelfth century. Michael VII Doukas 
(1071-78) appointed him tutor to his son Constantine, who 
was later betrothed to Anna Komnena and for a time co- 
emperor with Alexios I. Thanks to these court connections. 
Theophylact was appointed archbishop of Bulgaria about 
1089, and remained in Ochrid till his death about 1108. He 
was an energetic and enlightened administrator of his vast 
province. Of his surviving works only a treatise on 
kingship, addressed to his imperial pupil, and a few oc- 
casional poems belong to his Constantinople days. During 
his twenty years in Macedonia he wrote commentaries on 
the Psalms and Prophets and on most of the New Testa- 
ment, homilies, a life of his predecessor Saint Clement 
(probably adapted from a Slavonic original), and an exten- 
sive correspondence which is of great interest for the 
social, economic, and ecclesiastical history of Macedonia. 
In spite of his complaints of intellectual isolation he clearly 
had access to a fairly rich library in Ochrid, and main- 
tained contact by letter with many leading personalities in 
Constantinople and Thessalonike. 

Michael Choumnos may well have been a native of 
Thessalonike, where many members of the Choumnos 
family lived. But it is in Constantinople that we first meet 
him, in 1121, as chartophylax of the Great Church. This 
office was generally held by an expert in canon law. Short- 


197. In the 10th century Kastoria was an unimportant provin- 
cial town distinguished neither for its commercial life nor for its 
intellectual activity. Lack of money is reflected in the shabby 
clothing worn by the deceased donor, Constantine, depicted in 
the wall painting, in the church of the Anargyroi, Kastoria. 
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ly afterwards he became metropolitan of Thessalonike. and 
continued in office till about 1133. His surviving writings 
are mainly treatises on points of ecclesiastical law. and 
probably date from before his elevation to the bishopric.* 
But an akolouthia on the four martyrs Alpheios. Zosimos. 
Alexander and Markos was probably composed in 
Thessalonike. 

Michael Choumnos’ successor as metropolitan of 
Thessalonike was Niketas of Maroneia. another canon 
lawyer who had been chartophvlax of the Great Church in 
Constantinople. He held office until his death about 1145. 
Like his predecessor he wrote treatises on ecclesiastical 
law. He also played an active part in relations with the 
Latin church? In the six dialogues which he wrote on the 
Procession of the Holy Spirit he reached the conclusion 
that the western formula filioque was equivalent to the 
Greek expression 514 тоб оїоб, which had been used by 
John of Damascus. Niketas clearly belonged to that group 
in the Orthodox Church which was anxious to prevent a 
breach of Christian unity. and which sought to smooth 
over apparent doctrinal differences. Indeed. he blamed the 
doctrinal dispute mainly on the Byzantines. He presumably 
supported the conciliatory policy towards the western 
church adopted by Manuel I. But he remained firmly op- 
posed to submission to Roman authority in matters of 
organization and discipline. 

One of Niketas’ successors at Thessalonike. Basil of 
Ochrid. was himself a Macedonian. He was protonotarios 
to patriarch Michael II (1143-46). and was appointed 
metropolitan of Thessalonike some time before 1154. Basil 
was one of Manuel I's principal advisers on relations with 
the Latin church. In October 1154 he had a discussion in 
Thessalonike with the papal legate Anselm of Havelberg. 
In 1155 Pope Hadrian IV — the only Englishman to sit 
upon the Papal throne — asked Basil to use his good offices 
with Manuel to secure an audience for two Roman clerics 
in connection with an alliance against the Normans. The 
letter of the Pope contained a statement of traditional 
papal claims which Basil felt obliged to refute. and applied 
to the Greeks the unfortunate appellation of lost sheep. 
Basil's reply is polite. eirenic. but firm in rejecting any no- 
tion of papal supremacy. He clearly belonged. like Niketas 
of Maroneia and Michael Choumnos. to the ‘liberal’ wing 
of the Orthodox Church. which believed that the doctrinal 
disagreements between East and West could be solved with 
a little goodwill provided the Pope's claim to supremacy 
was not pressed. In 1157 Basil played an active part in the 
Synod which tried Soterichos Panteugenes. By 1169 he 
was dead. 

Basil's immediate successor. Constantine. left no mark 
in history except a complaint about the state of church 


198. A 12th or 13th century donor to the church of the 
Anargyroi, Kastoria, one of the most interesting portraits of the 
period. His dress suggests that he was a nobleman, for it is in 
strong contrast to that of the impoverished appearance of his 
predecessor Constantine (197). 


property in his diocese. In 1175 he was succeeded by a 
man of very different character. the scholar and man of let- 
ters Eustathios Kataphloros. Eustathios was born 
probably in Constantinople. not later than 1125, and had a 
long career — the details of which are not absolutely clear 
— in the service of the Great Church, as a teacher of gram- 
mar (literature) and as maistor ton retoron. It was in the 
first of these capacities that he composed his monumental 
commentaries on the Iliad and the Odyssey, his lost com- 
mentaries on Pindar and Aristophanes and that on 
Dionysios Periegetes.’ These alone were enough to win him 
a distinguished place in the history of scholarship. Im- 
mense and wide-ranging erudition, scrupulous fairness in 
stating the views of others, lively interest in the world about 
him, balanced judgement and quiet good taste mark these 
commentaries throughout, and reflect the character of their 
author. As maistor ton retoron he delivered a series of 
ceremonial panegyrics, some of which survive. When he 
suddenly found himself elevated to one of the major 
metropolitan sees of the empire he had already reached an 
age at which most men are somewhat set in their ways. 
Eustathios, however, responded to the new challenge with 
vigour and enthusiasm. Apart from his regular Lenten 
homilies, New Year homilies, panegyrics upon St. 
Demetrios and other saints, there survive from this period 
important treatises, in the form of homilies, on the reform 
of monastic life and on the duty of obedience to a Christian 
government, as well as miscellaneous sermons of moral ex- 
hortation. He turned his old philological skill to a new use 
by composing a long commentary, largely literary in 
character, on John of Damascus’ Canon for Pentecost. In 
1180 he delivered a funeral oration on Manuel I, perhaps 
in Constantinople.? When in 1185 Thessalonike was cap- 
tured and sacked by the Normans, Eustathios was himself 
taken prisoner and played an important role in maintaining 
the morale of his fellow-captives by his exemplary courage. 
Shortly after the event he composed an account of the cap- 
ture of the city.!? It is marked by his usual clarity and cir- 
cumstantiality, and by a noble humanity which enables 
him to sympathize with the hardships of the Latin soldiers 
as well as with those of his fellow-citizens. His multifarious 
pastoral activities and his reforming zeal made him 
enemies in Thessalonike as well as friends. In 1191 he was 
recalled to Constantinople and remained there till 1194. 
An open letter to the people of Thessalonike survives from 


this period. Unlike many of his predecessors he seems 
have been uninterested in doctrinal polemics. The date of 
his death is unknown. Soon after his death he was regarded 
as a saint. A fresco portrait of him is to be found in the 
monastery church of Gracanica in Serbia, dating from 
early in the fourteenth century. 

Eustathios’ vast and varied literary production, much of 
which was written in Thessalonike. makes him a major 
literary figure in a period of great cultural distinction.!! 
Though an adherent of Byzantine Atticism. he is less 
preoccupied with style than many of his contemporaries.!? 
Indeed he often writes awkward, clumsy Greek. But he 
always has something to say. His directness and sincerity 
more than make up for his occasionally dry style. 

Several manuscripts survive which were written in 
Thessalonike during this period, in particular a Gospel 
book written in 1185 — the year of the Norman attack — in 
the ‘great church of the Panagia': this ts probably to be 
identified as the Acheiropoietos church. called ‘great’ to 
distinguish it from the church of the Panagia ton Chalkeon 
founded by Christopher. katepan of Longibardia in 1028. 
Eustathios encouraged his clergy to copy and conserve 
books. and this manuscript may well be one of the results 
of his encouragement. There is some evidence that a 
manuscript of the non-select plays of Euripides — perhaps 
all that remained of a complete edition of the plays — sur- 
vived in a library in Thessalonike. These plays were 
generally unknown in the Middle Ages except to 
Eustathios and to Thessalonikan copyists of the early four- 
teenth century. But as the works in which Eustathios cites 
them are generally believed to have been written in Con- 
stantinople, it is possible that he brought it from the capital 
in 1175 and that it remained in Thessalonike after his 
death. 

Several of the cities of Macedonia had Greek-speaking 
Jewish communities. It was for the members of these com- 
munities that Tobia ben Eliezer of Kastoria composed a 
commentary on the Pentateuch in the reign of Alexios I. 
It is written in something approaching spoken Greek. since 
the Jews held classical Greek in little esteem and the 
language of the Church Fathers in even less. It is thus the 
earliest monument of demotic. But since Tobia used the 
Hebrew alphabet, which is ill-adapted for the writing of 
Greek, it is not easy to reconstruct the text with any preci- 
sion. 


ART FROM THE TENTH CENTURY TO 1204 


ARCHITECTURE 


In this period a greater number of ecclesiastical buildings 
were erected over a larger area and with a wider variety of 
plans. 

The architectural plan of Saint Sophia, Thessalonike. a 
cross enclosed by aisles, is echoed in smaller buildings out 
in the country; these include the tenth-eleventh century 
church of the Virgin Kountouriotissa, Pieria, with three 
semicircular apses and triple arcade (trivelon) between the 
nave and the aisles, and Saint Sophia at Drama, where 
there is a single projecting apse and similar trivelon con- 
necting the nave with the aisles which is roofed with a con- 
tinuous vault. At a later date this plan lived on at Drenovo, 
Yugoslavia (twelfth century) in an area which became 
Byzantine after Basil II’s victory. 

In the tenth century cruciform churches with a fairly 
large dome were built on Mount Athos as the principal 
churches of the new monasteries with direct or indirect im- 
perial financial support. The katholikon of Vatopedi has a 
triconch plan, and the earliest katholikon of Iveron must 
certainly have been similar? How these churches are 
related to the earlier katholikon of Great Lavra remains 
obscure for the time being; it has recently been 
demonstrated that Great Lavra was not originally built as 
a triconch church by Athanasios but as a Constan- 
tinopolitan cross-in-square church which Athanasios later 
enlarged, around 1000, by adding the two side conches. 
The same holds true for the old katholikon of the 
monastery of Xenophontos.? 

One type of church which continued to be used because 
it Is easier to build and its dimensions are more readily 
adaptable is the three-aisled basilica in two basic tvpes: 
with a pitched wooden roof over the higher middle aisle. 
rising above the side aisles. its walls pierced. like a 
clerestory. with many windows, with rows of columns or 
piers. and a large three-lobed window in the spacious 
sanctuary. which has a semicircular apse in the older ex- 
amples. The biggest and most opulent basilicas of this type. 
which is still termed ‘Hellenistic’ in order to stress the con- 
tinuity. are churches of central significance. such as the 
Protaton on Mount Athos and the metropolitan church of 
Saint Achilleios at lake Prespa, both dating to the tenth 
century. The preference for the basilica plan continues 
throughout the eleventh and twelfth centuries in many 
metropolitan churches, at Beroia. Edessa. Saint Nicholas 
at Melenikon, Saints Theodore at Serrhai and elsewhere. 
These large churches. designed to accommodate larger 
congregations of the faithful. also have galleries. e.g. Saint 
Achilleios and the metropolitan church at Serrhai. The 
pastophorys of Saint Achilleios are roofed with high domes 
(like Saint Sophia at Korone in the Peloponnesce).' 

The other type is represented by three relatively small 
basilicas in Kastoria: Saint Stephen (ninth-tenth century). 
the Anargyroi (tenth-cleventh century) (fig. 201) and the 


Taxiarches (ninth-tenth century) all with an exaggeratedly 
high nave (like a second church) with all three aisles barrel- 
vaulted, with some few rectangular piers (only the Tax- 
iarches has columns) to support the arcades. The outside 
walls are in cloisonné masonry: however, the horizontal 
lines are emphasized by laying the stretchers in two or 
three courses together. whereas the headers often form let- 
ters or other designs. as was customary in the more 
southerly parts of Greece, but here it is less well done. 
Some of the wall paintings adorning these churches. which 
have great importance as we shall see. can not all be easily 
viewed, not only because of the poor lighting but also 
because in these narrow buildings it is not possible to stand 
far enough away from the murals to see them properly. 
These characteristic basilicas of western Macedonia are 
roofed in a way that sets them apart from the basilicas we 
have seen up until now: they stay close to the barrel- 
vaulted basilicas of the so-called ‘eastern type because in 
the Early Christian period vaulted basilicas were charac- 
teristic of Asia Minor. 

The typology is enriched in the relatively smaller 
churches of the period. The cruciform plan with the varia- 
tion that the lateral arms each end in an apse. so that the 
entire church is on the triconch plan. is fairly common in 
small-scale structures. simple and symmetrical as in the 
case of the eleventh century Koumbelidiki church at 
Kastoria with stout walls to support the extremely high 
dome (fig. 199) and also the thirteenth centurv ruined 
church of Saint Nicholas at lake Prespa and Saint George 
Kryonerites outside Serrhai. The triconch plan frequently 
occurs in southern Greece and in the Balkan геріопѕ. In 
the church of the Koumbelidiki and in most of the known 
churches of this type. Greek cloisonné brickwork was em- 
ploved for the walls. 

All of the church plans which we have seen up until now 
more or less reflect examples current in Constantinople or 
Thessalonike. We know of only a few provincial types 
characteristic of Balkan architecture. One of these. most 
widely distributed in southern Greece. is the so-called tran- 
sitional type in which. originally. the dome was supported 
not on columns but on four walls. a sign of technical inade- 
quacy. The walls separated the four low corner compart- 
ments from the central space: at first they connected by 
means of narrow passages which gradually grew larger un- 
til the walls were replaced by a large arch supported on 
two piers and two columns (two column church). There are 
only three known examples of this kind of plan in 


199. The small three-apsed 11th century church of the Koum- 
belidiki at Kastoria with both narthex and exo-narthex lies 
within the fortress of the town. Its solid walls support a very 
high dome bearing elaborate tile decoration. The interior of the 
church has wall paintings of the 13th century while those which 
decorate the west wall date to 1495. 
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200. The church of the Panagia Chalkeon in Thessalonike bears 
close resemblances to the style of the Myrelaion monastery in 
Constantinople. It was founded by Christopher, protospatharios 
and katepan of Longobardia together with his wife and children. 


Macedonia: Saint Germanos on the island of the same 
name in lake Prespa, dated to c. 1000, and the pair of 
ruined churches at Vodoéa in the region of Stromnitsa. 
Saint Leontios and the Panagia Eleousa. built in the 
eleventh century one after another on the same axis. In all 
three churches of this transitional class the passages in the 
walls are still narrow. Other characteristics of this provin- 
cial type are that the drum of the dome is cylindrical and 
the apse а half-circle: the exterior surfaces are not ar- 
ticulated and the masonry is, as a rule, plain unworked 
field stones.’ The fact that the church of Saint John in 
Mesembria on the Black Sea is also of this type scarcely 
justifies attributing the creation of this plan to Bulgarian in- 
itiative. as has been claimed, because the older known ex- 


amples which are more eleaborate. comparatively speak- 


ing. had been developed in Greece south of Mount 
Olympos as early as the ninth century (the church of 
Episkope. Evritania and. more important. Skripou).? 

After 1018 historical circumstances favoured the 


'onasteries and new churches chiefly in 
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towns or in their immediate vicinity or in the monastic 
state created on Mount Athos. The cruciform plan with its 
variations was most widely employed: in addition. a series 
of new designs came into use. It should probably be 
assumed that the new types. such as the ‘octagonal type. 
are to some extent those worked out first in the capital and 
its immediate vicinity; however the way in which these 
churches were built in the Macedonian area does not dis- 
play the strongly individual characteristics which would 
spring from local traditions. In this period. therefore. it is 
difficult to 1solate specific characteristics differing from 
those found in Constantinople. at least in respect to the 
more important architecture. The smaller buildings further 
away from the centre conformed to somewhat provincial 
standards. not only in regard to the design but also in 
regard to technical procedures and construction methods. 

In Thessalonike the church of the Panagia Chalkeon 
(fig. 200) is closely related to the Myrelaion monastery in 
Constantinople founded by emperor Romanos Lekapenos 
I (920-44). It was called ‘Our Lady of the Coppersmiths 
because it was in the coppersmiths’ quarter and this loca- 
tion gave it the name Kazancilar when it became a mos- 
que.? [nscriptions tell us that the founder was Christopher. 
protospatharios and katepan of Longobardia. with his wife 
and children in 1028 and Christopher also dedicated the 
wall paintings in the church which are quite well preserved. 
The church is closely akin to the Myrelaion church not 
only because of the four columns in the central area. but 
mainly because of the walling. which here too is exclusively 
brickwork and because of the way in which the outside sur- 
faces are enlivened by means of similar devices: half 
columns, recessed arches around the apertures. cornices 
and bands of dentis. The two-storey narthex with two 
domed parekklesia is reminiscent of the church of Con- 
stantine Lips in Constantinople. Perhaps the manner in 
which the facades are divided by cornices into two unequal 
sections also relates to the two-storey Myrelaion church. 
Furthermore. the striking difference between the upper and 
lower sections of the narthex facade may constitute 
another link with Myrelaion: in the upper section all of the 
projecting features provide a sense of depth and high relief 
whereas in the lower section the pilasters are shallow and 
the arches small, thus conveying the impression that the 
lower section of the narthex facade was intended to be hid- 
den behind an exonarthex and open portico as at 
Myrelaion. Here the resemblance ceases, but we know of 
no other church which is closer to that founded by 
Romanos I. The Panagia Chalkeon differs in that the oc- 
tagonal drum with built colonettes accentuating the cor- 
ners and a cornice at the roof level. has two rows of win- 
dows because the drum has to be high enough to rise above 
the two smaller drums over the narthex. as required by the 
hierarchical distribution of functions within the church. 
This lends the interior space a rather unusual but striking 
vertical accent. 

Architectural liberties were taken in building this 
church: the two sides are not of the same length and not 
alike because the north side. in place of the door. has a pro- 
jecting arcosolium with the tomb of the founder. which was 
there from the start: the base of the dome is not a 
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201. In the 11th century the church of the Anargyroi, Kastoria 
was a barrel-vaulted basilica. The narthex was built at the same 
time as the body of the church. When it was rebuilt in the 12th 


geometrically accurate square; the two smaller domes over 
the narthex were not designed exactly as the central dome; 
the apse of the sanctuary is three-sided, whereas the two 
smaller side apses are semi-circular. It is questionable 
whether these irregular features described above should be 
put down to the general ‘picturesque’ quality of Byzantine 
architecture, where regard for geometrical precision varies 
according to time and place or whether they are due to the 
provincial siting and relatively lowly position of the spon- 
sor, an official who did not have the means to embellish the 
church with costly materials, but merely with wall painting. 
The church of Saint Nicholas Elaionos at Serrhai is of the 
same type but smaller and simpler.!? 

It is generally accepted that the so-called octagonal type 
originated in Constantinople. Greek churches of this type 
are widespread and include famous examples such as 
Hosios Loukas, Daphni and Nea Moni; in Macedonia the 
type is represented by the little church of the 
Metamorphosis in the village of Chortiatis in the vicinity of 
the Byzantine Moni Chortaitou. This single-aisled church 
is much too small to have either side chapels or narthexes 
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century by Theodore Lemniotes, the church was given a wooden 
roof and the height of the central aisle was raised. The wall 
paintings of the original building still remain on the west facade. 


and thus the plan resembles the single-aisled octagonal 
type called the ‘island’ type, such as Nea Moni. The use of 
more simple cloisonné and chiefly the technique of recessed 
brick masonry suggest parallels with monuments in the 
area of Constantinople in the eleventh-twelfth centuries." 
The tetraconch plan, as we have seen, was tried out in 
the ninth century and was current again in the eleventh 
century, this time with direct links to Constantinople in 
regard to both methods of construction and harmony of 
design. The best-known monument is the monastery 
church of Eleousa at Veljussa in the Stromnitsa valley 
(1080); the many-sided high apse, the series of conchs, the 
plasticity of the surfaces with double blind arches are all 
features of Constantinopolitan architecture. Similar 
borrowings are at work in other churches of other types in 
Macedonia, such as Saint Nicholas at Prosotsani.? 
Further west, at Nerezi near Skopje is the church of 
Saint Panteleimon, an imperial foundation, built in 1164 by 
Alexios Komnenos the grandson of emperor Alexios | 
Komnenos; the wall paintings of this church provide a key 
to understanding the pictorial art of the twelfth century. On 
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the other hand the architecture of this little church partly 
repeats external elements of the Kosmosoteira in Pherai. 
Thrace. such as the five domes and their particular design. 
and it has matched the flat unrelieved planes of the walls 
and the crude masonry to the provincial level of the region. 
The interior plan resembles the type of the Akataleptos 
church (Kalenderhane Cami) in Constantinople (without 
the surrounding aisles): four angled walls support the dome 
and isolate four little corner bays (the western bays are en- 
tirely blocked off) so as to create a large unified well-lit 
central space. On the exterior the three-side apses with flat 
plane surfaces are of different sizes. the side apses being ex- 
tremely low: the four small domes have four-sided drums 
and the large central dome has an octagonal drum. All five. 
however. are articulated by means of colonettes and arches 
and the central dome had a rippling eaves line.'* 

There are also churches in the area. founded by 
neighbouring rulers. which more or less follow the practice 
of the churches in Macedonia. e.g. Saint Nicholas near 
Kursumlya built by Stephan Nemanja in 1168. The two 
main features of Saint Nicholas are that it is built solely of 
brick with recessed brick masonry technique. i.e. alter- 
nating courses of red brick and recessed brick covered with 
white mortar. and the recessed arches. The large eight- 
sided drum rests on four arches which are not prolonged 
into bays. thus creating the single rectangular domed space 
which we find in the central church of the Archangel in the 
Pantokrator monastery in Constantinople and which was 
frequently used later on in small churches all over the 
Balkan peninsula. e.g. Saint Demetrios in the monastic 
dependency of the Prodromos monastery outside Serrhai." 


PAINTING | 


From the early tenth to the end of the eleventh century 


In this period. usually termed Middle Byzantine. the 
main characteristics of the great art of Byzantium evolved 
and crystallized after the triumph of Orthodoxy which es- 
tablished the validity of representing sacred images in 
churches. Most of the surviving monumental painting of 
this period, and some of the most important painting. 1s to 
be found in Macedonia. in the city of Thessalonike itself 
and also in other towns such as Kastoria and Beroia. in the 
monasteries of Mount Athos and elsewhere. Apart from 
what they tell us about local conditions these monuments 
also furnish valuable information about artistic trends. the 
quality of artistic modes. iconographical developments and 
other features of Byzantine art. 

In the metropolitan church of Saint Sophia. 
Thessalonike. the great dome is decorated not with Christ 
the Almighty (Pantokrator). but with the Ascension. Un- 
fortunately. other representations in this church. if anv. 
have not been preserved. so that we know nothing concern- 


202. Depiction of Saint John the Baptist. His classicizing 
stance, the undisturbed folds of the drapery and his serious, 
thoughtful but relaxed expression marks him out from other 
representations of saints of the same period, for example SS. 
George and Demetrios shown earlier (194). 12th century wall 
painting, church of the Anargvroi, Kastoria. 


ing the arrangement of an entire programme. Controversy 
on this point notwithstanding. we accept the founder's in- 
scription in the dome, commemorating archbishop Paul 
(dated to 880-85) as contemporary with the Ascension. 
The fact that this scene, the divine epiphany par excellence 
appears in this central location of the metropolitan church 
of the second largest city cannot by any means be inter- 
preted either as a provincial culture-lag or as an Early 
Christian survival (figs. 184-186). Furthermore, the same 
scene appears in the same place in some approximately 
contemporary churches in Cappadocia (El Nazar. Qeled- 
jlar. Qarleq) which means that this arrangement. also to be 
found in the church of the Holy Apostles at Constantino- 
ple. had become recognized and was in widespread use at 
some time after the iconoclastic period. 

The huge composition of the Ascension in Thessalonike 
has perfect axial symmetry and the entire compositional ef- 
fort has been devoted to adjust the proportions of the 
figures to the vast concave surface of the dome. There is a 
rule governing all Byzantine painting according to which 
natural forms are subordinated to compositional and 
Stylistic requirements so as to achieve a transcendental 
quality: one might well reach the conclusion that here this 
rule had been pushed to its ultimate and this explains the 
unnatural poses and gestures of the elongated apostles with 
their oversized palms which poignantly express their won- 
der, awe. amazement and rapt concentration. But in the 
rendering of the facial features there is interest neither in 
dignity nor in spirituality: the faces have pronounced 
characteristics: long fleshy noses, low foreheads. gloomy 
mouths, faces which bear a peculiar family resemblance to 
that of Leo VI making proskynesis in the well-known 
mosaic in Saint Sophia. Constantinople. The vast, brilliant 
composition in Thessalonike is illuminated by the windows 
in the dome; the magic of the colours and the dynamic 
vivacity make this very human gathering fascinating. 

We find the same crude linear and expressive style in a 
wall painting, not very well preserved. of the same period in 
Thessalonike. Here too the subject is the Ascension. in the 
apse of the sanctuary of Saint George. the Rotunda.’ 

In the eleventh century. the mosaics and wall paintings 
in Macedonia preserve the monumental character of the 
period with tranquil compositions of few figures: the 
human forms predominate, whereas indications of 
landscape and buildings are minimal. no more than what is 
absolutely necessary. The great mosaic of the Virgin 
Enthroned in the wide apse of the sanctuary of Saint 
Sophia. Thessalonike, belongs to this period (fig. 187). This 
composition replaced the cross of the iconoclastic period. 
but there are problems in connection with the date because 
more recent scholars have reached the conclusion that this 
mosaic dates to the eleventh or twelfth century rather than 
directly after the iconoclastic period was over (second half 
of ninth century) as had been previously argued.!? The 
somewhat stylized rhythmic rendering of the drapery. the 
disproportionately large head with big almond eyes and 
arched brows point to a date at the end of the eleventh or 
the twelfth century. Certain features suggest that the work 
was made in a local atelier: inadequacies in the drawing. 
the Mother out of proportion in relation to the Son. the dis- 


parate modelling of the two figures. and lastly the awkw 
placing of the group in relation to the vertical axis. 

In the same church there are wall paintings on the soffits 
of the narthex arches preserving parts of full-length figures 
or medallion busts of leading monks such as Theodore the 
Stoudites. John  Kalyvites. Hosios Euthymios and 
Theodosios the Koinobiarches and the two Saints 
Theodora. These wall paintings with a blue background 
and expressive faces. where linear contours are combined 
with studied plasticity, are related to other Macedonian 
wall paintings. chiefly those of Saint Sophia. Ochrid. to 
which they are closer than to the Panagia Chalkeon.!? 

Wall paintings of the eleventh century still exist in quite 
a few Macedonian churches. but they are rarely preserved 
in satisfactory condition and hence only two series of wall 
paintings will! be mentioned here as being of fundamental 
significance: those in the Panagia Chalkeon. Thessalonike. 
and those of Saint Sophia at Ochrid. neither of which could 
be regarded as provincial monuments because both are 
linked to officials from Constantinople. 

The wall paintings in the church of Panagia Chalkeon 
may be dated to 1030-40: they are poorly preserved. but in 
quantity sufficient to enable one to comment that the 
iconographic programme in which by this time the order of 
the Twelve Feasts had already been fixed. sometimes harks 
back to earlier times. for the Ascension is shown in the 
dome as it had been a hundred and fifty vears earlier in 
Saint Sophia, Thessalonike. and is sometimes up-to-date. 
In the sanctuary apse the Virgin is shown full figure. orans, 
as she appears a little later at Nea Moni. Chios. and at 
Saint Sophia. Kiev: below her are the four church fathers 
(the Saints Gregory) depicted frontally as we see them a lit- 
tle later at Ochrid and Kiev. We have here one of the oldest 
known examples of the church fathers together in this 
stance in the altar area. One of the oldest known and most 
complete representations of the Second Coming is in the 
narthex. a subject still rare in this period. 

The style has the same reaction against classicism which 
we see in the mosaics of this period with the difference that 
the technique of wall painting produced softer outlines and 
hence it is more akin to the wall paintings of Hosios 
Loukas than to its mosaics. The faces in these composi- 
tions frequently have an oriental look with no individual 
differentiation; they are fleshy and often stolidly impassive. 
Some of the figures are short whereas others, such as the 
church fathers in the sanctuary, are tall and slender with a 
more spiritual appearance and there is a more expressive 
look in their invariably large eyes. In these figures the 
drapery is organically related to the classical stance with 
one leg carrying the weight, the other relaxed: but the 
drapery on the figures of the very long-legged apostles in 
the Holy Communion is stiff, like that of the Ascension in 
Saint Sophia. This variety of styles may mean that a team 
of artists of different ages produced these murals. but they 
all bear witness to the art of their own times.?? 

The wall paintings in the original domed basilica of Saint 
Sophia. Ochrid date to about the same time: this large 
church has a much greater expanse of wall surface so that 
the iconographic programme is more extensive. Here it is 
evident that liturgical and ecclesiological concepts have in- 


203. The Descent from the Cross, from the monastery church of 
Saint Panteleimon, Nerezi, where the paintings constitute an im- 
portant point in Komnene art. Here, perhaps for the first time, 


fluenced the iconographical programme. In the sanctuary 
there is a unique large-scale representation of Saint Basil 
celebrating mass: a great many patriarchs of Constantino- 
ple are also shown, frontally, in the sanctuary and in the 
pastophorys the church fathers of the three other 
patriarchates are shown, obviously to advertize the self- 
governing church of Ochrid taking its place in the group of 
orthodox churches.?! There is a row of kneeling angels 
down the whole length of the nave, a gracefully organized 
motif. which. by means of repetitive emphasis, lends a 
melodic rhythm to the painted decoration. Finally. in 
representations such as the Ascension and the Pentecost. 
the agitated facial expressions are very lively in contrast to 
the stylized drapery: in the representation of the Forty 
Martyrs in the prothesis there is. all in all. a more dramatic 
ethos. Here there is a remarkable range of styles. This im- 
portant wall painting preserved in fragmentary condition 
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emotion and pain are fully realized, not only on the faces and in 
expressive gestures, but also with the melodic lines of the com- 
position dominated by great sweeping curves. c. 1162. 


must be associated with Leo the first archbishop of Ochrid 
(1037-56) who came from Constantinople." 

A few figures from the second layer of wall paintings 
have been preserved in the great basilica of Saint Achilleios 
at lake Prespa: the remains of frontal church fathers. two 
warrior saints and an archangel may be dated to the first 
half of the eleventh century by iconography and style. 

There are noteworthy remains of wall paintings of the 
eleventh century in two churches in the vicinity of Strom- 
nitsa. Virtually the entire iconographic programme can be 
made out in the ruined church of Saint Leontios at 
Vodoéa; the greater part of the decoration was executed in 
the first half of the eleventh century in a more painterly 
style in which the monumental character of contemporary 
painting is vigorously maintained. while in the representa- 
tions of scenes from the life of the Virgin the expression of 
the Passion predominates. In the tumultuous scene of the 


204. The Entombment, a wall painting in the monastery church 
of Saint Panteleimon, Nerezi, founded by the grandson of the 
emperor Alexios Komnenos. The elongated figures are here en- 


Forty Martyrs dated to the end of the eleventh century 
(others date it to the twelfth or thirteenth century) the 
dramatic mood is stressed in the same painterly style. 

There are remains of excellent wall paintings from the 
other church at Stromnitsa, Panagia Eleousa, Veljussa; the 
wall paintings date to around 1080 and are linked with the 
presence of archbishop Manuel from Constantinople. Sec- 
tions of a broadly based iconographic programme are 
preserved with a fair number of new themes such as the 
church fathers in the sanctuary, two of whom are 
_ celebrating mass around the Preparation of the Throne 
while the other two are frontal. There was a remarkably 
successful attempt at portraying the prophets and saints 
and the Pantokrator in the dome with correct modelling 
and lively expressions which is to be associated with a 
classical revival (cf. Daphni).? 

There are two mosaics in the katholikon of Vatopedi on 


dowed with aristocratic elegance and dignity. The rendering of 
the drapery tends towards the ‘manneristic’ style which was to 
dominate until the end of the 12th century. 


Mount Athos which are, perhaps, remains of an early 
programme of mosaic decoration which was never com- 
pleted. The two figures of the Annunciation appear high up 
on the chancel pier, and on the lintel of the doorway be- 
tween the exonarthex and the esonarthex there is a three- 
figure Deesis — the Virgin and Saint John intercede with 
Christ Enthroned. The latter may be dated to about 1094, 
when Ioannikios, who is mentioned in the metrical inscrip- 
tion, was abbot of the monastery. These mosaics were 
carried out in the monumental anticlassical style current in 
the eleventh century, for example at Hosios Loukas, Saint 
Sophia, Kiev and elsewhere. 

There are remains of wall paintings which may perhaps 
be earlier than the eleventh century in peripheral towns 
such as Kastoria: on the ground floor of Saint Stephen 
there are remains of a large cycle of saints and also in the 
vaults of the narthex there are two facing rows of 
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205-207. The wall 
paintings at Saint 
George, Kurbinovo are 
a stylistic variation 
considered to continue 
and strengthen the 
prevailing tendency in 
the paintings of Nerezi. 
The tall figures remain, 
the swirling drapery 
conferring movement. 
Diagonal lines prevail 
in the compositions in 
harmony with the 
dynamic and frequently 
dramatic atmosphere. 
On the left is the 
Embrace of Elizabeth 
and the Virgin Mary 
(205) and on the right 
(206) the Archangel 
Gabriel and the 
Resurrection (207). 


enthroned apostles and guardian angels with the Deesis: all 
the figures. badly preserved, are imposingly large scale. 
The subject is from an early Second Coming, executed in a 
purely linear style and may be dated to the first half of the 
tenth century.” The remains of paintings in the side apses 
and in the narthex of the three-aisled basilica of the Tax- 
iarches, near the actual metropolitan church, are of the 
same style and date. 

In the narthex of the Anargyroi a representation of Con- 
stantine and Helen has come to light under the second 
laver of painting: next to them is a plain representation of a 
deceased founder. of the same name and probably buried 
nearbv (fig. 197). and Saint Basil. Saint Nicholas and 
others.?* It should be noted that these early wall paintings 
belong to a period during which the district probably was 
temporarily held by the Bulgarian tsar Samuel (997-1014): 
hence the wall paintings are an important source of 
evidence for the cultural level and the nature of this provin- 
cial. but fairly formal art for which it has been claimed in a 
not very convincing manner that it expresses the artistic 
drives of the Slavic population of the area.?? 

It is almost certain that there must have been a great 
many more wall paintings up to and including the twelfth 
centurv in the area of Byzantine Macedonia than the 


208. The well-preserved 12th century wall paintings of the 
single-aisled basilica church of Saint Nicholas Kastoria are the 
work of magister Nikephoros of Kasnitzes. The Archangel 
Gabriel, kneeling before the Virgin, is shown in the picture, a 
detail from the larger scene of the Virgin Platytera. 
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relatively small number preserved today. The majority of 
them must have been destroyed: quite a few others must be 
hidden below subsequent layers of wall painting or coats of 
lime plaster as we are led to suspect by the fact that there 
are wall paintings still concealed underneath later layers in 
the basilica in Servia, remains in Saint Achilleios and Saint 
Germanos at lake Prespa, a Saint Damian in Saint 
Nicholas Elaionos at Serrhai and others. 

From this brief survey it appears that it is difficult to 
isolate individual characteristics of a local ‘school’ of 
painting in Macedonia from the ninth to eleventh centuries. 
We can merely distinguish a frequent preference for an 
anticlassical manner, mainly in monuments out in the 
countryside, which constitutes one of the prevailing trends, 
perhaps the most widespread, in Byzantine painting before 
the end of the eleventh century. 


Monumental painting of the twelfth century 


No dated monuments of the first half of the twelfth cen- 
tury have survived, but we know from dated monuments in 
other parts of the Byzantine world that the final phase of 
eleventh century style continued in this period. The 
mosaics of the metropolitan church of Serrhai, dedicated to 
Saints Theodore, may be dated to this period. The rhetor 
Pediasimos described these mosaics in the fourteenth cen- 
tury; the only one which survived the fire of 1913 was the 
imposing Communion of the Apostles in the sanctuary. but 
now only a single figure is finally preserved. the apostle 
Andrew (now in the Thessalonike Museum). The modelling 
is of such quality that it 1s not possible to make out if the 
style belongs to Thessalonike or Constantinople. ?! 

Two groups of wall paintings are of critical importance 
for determining the trends of the second half of the twelfth 
century: first and foremost. the wall paintings in the church 
of the Panteleimon monastery at Nerezi, founded in 1164 
by Alexios Komnenos, the grandson and namesake of the 
emperor and the excellent representations in the Latomos 
monastery, Thessalonike, which are few in number. The 
dated paintings of Saint Panteleimon constitute an impor- 
tant point in the art of the Komnenoi after the mid-twelfth 
century. Here. perhaps for the first time in the history of 
European art emotion and pain are fully realized. not only 
on the faces and in expressive gestures, but also with the 
melodic lines of the composition dominated by great 
sweeping curves (the Descent from the Cross. the Lamen- 
tation. the Transfiguration, (figs. 203. 204). The elongated 
figures have here an aristocratic elegance and the style em- 
ployed for the portraits of the Komnenoi in Saint Sophia is 
developed further here. becoming more painterly with a 
greater range in depicting people of various ages. In the 
lower row of standing saints there has clearly been an ef- 
fort to create portraits true to life. 

The development of the pictorial arts up until the end of 
the twelfth century demonstrates that the unusually fine 
wall paintings at Nerezi. which must have been executed 
by more than one artist, are of fundamental significance. 
since it can be shown that virtually all of the subsequent 
stylistic developments which we are about to point out 
have their origin in Nerezi. exaggerating one or another of 
its traits. It is convenient to distinguish three main trends. 


We may call the first one the ‘academic’ style, exemplified 
by the wall paintings of the Latomos monastery in 
Thessalonike where only two representations are com- 
pletely preserved, the Nativity and the Baptism, and a few 
portions of other subjects. These wall paintings provide a 
landmark for art in a great centre at a specific time and 
thus they are of outstanding significance; because of their 
obviously high quality, particularly in respect to the effort- 
less ease with which the composition expands also in 
depth, the surely executed drawing and the harmony of the 
colours, these paintings provide us with a fixed point for 
comparison. We are not sure that this painting does not 
stylistically antedate Nerezi.” Other contemporary monu- 
ments such as the two-storey funeral church at Backovo 
near Philippopolis, the monastery of Saint John the 
Theologian on Patmos, Saint Hierotheos in Attica and 
others, as well as the narthex of the Anargyroi at Kastoria, 
all exemplifying the art of the great centres, have a similar 
academic character.** 

Next let us take a look at the ‘dynamic’ or ‘manneristic’ 
trend, running parallel with the ‘academic’ trend, which is 
thought to continue and intensify the dominant traits in 
painting at Nerezi and to have taken final shape in the last 
decades of the twelfth century. The stature, with the dis- 
proportionately long legs is repeated: the body now turns 
on its axis whenever violent motion is to be communicated. 
The faces are always built up with the reddish network of 


209. The Dormition of the Virgin at Saint Nicholas Kasnitzes, 
Kastoria. The paintings of this church have all the technical and 


lines and green shadows on the cheeks, but the stiff com- 
pact drapery folds acquire enhanced significance because 
of the increased elongation of the bodies with the garments 
glued to the lithe slender limbs so that the drapery defines 
both contour and volume. 

Churches were decorated in this style in western 
Macedonia, in Cyprus and in Crete and the same style was 
echoed in wall paintings in Georgia, in mosaics of Sicily 
and north and south Italy which supports the view that the 
style was a more general movement emanating from Con- 
stantinople. This is confirmed by an excellent icon of the 
Annunciation from a cycle of the Twelve Feasts at Sinai. 

Three of the monuments of this group are dated: in 
Macedonia, Saint George at Kurbinovo near lake Prespa 
to 1191; in Cyprus, the Enkleistra to 1183 and the church 
of Panagia Arakou to 1192. The chronological limits are 
narrowly fixed, at least in regard to the floruit of the style. 

The wall paintings of Saint George at Kurbinovo are 
wonderfully well preserved, an example par excellence of 
the characteristics of the style described above; but they 
differ from wall paintings created in urban centres in that 
they give the impression that the artist was deliberately 
avoiding any reminiscence of the classical tradition, while 
in the scenes of the Passion (for example, the Entombment) 
the dramatic tension is heightened (figs. 205-207). The fact 
that the wall paintings at Kurbinovo are closely linked to 
one series of wall paintings in the Anargyroi at Kastoria 


stylistic characteristics of Komnene art, as well as the 
iconographical details found at Nerezi. 
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has solved the problem of dating the latter more precisely. 
There were at least two artists at work at the Anargyroi. 
probably one after the other.?? The earlier artist. Painter B. 
who painted the greater part of the upper zones. was a 
provincial craftsman utterly unacquainted with "modern' 
stylistic trends of his period. Painter A. who completed the 
decoration of the church. is a first rate artist with a 
heightened sense for coherent rhythm throughout the com- 
position and the dynamic contribution made by attempt to 
exaggerate motion. proportions. expressive tension (figs. 
193-196. 212). At all events the quality of these two sets of 
wall paintings is not evidence for ‘provincial misinterpreta- 
tions but also indicates a high level of ability with a suf- 
ficiently individual style within the spirit of "mannerism 
(rococo or baroque. according to others). the dominant 
stvle of the time. Hence the majority of scholars (Kitzinger. 
Demus. Lazarev. Radojéic. Djuric. Chatzidakis. Dran- 
dakis and others) find it very difficult to date the two 
monuments more than one or two decades apart. 

In quite a few parts of the three-aisled church of the 
Anargyroi the representations differ from those of Painters 
A and B. The standing figures in the narthex — John the 
Baptist (fig. 202). angels. saints. the Ascension — have 
quiet poses. broad modelling. fewer folds better modelled 
to the body: they are created in a spirit quite different from 
that elsewherein the church. more relaxed and more 
thoughtful. We may assume that a third artist worked 
here in the "academic style. probably a bit later than Pain- 
ters A and B. The three inscriptions of the same founder 
give an indication of this. Two are in the church. one in 
the narthex. showing that the entire scheme of decoration 
was requested and executed in two stages and that it was 
given by Theodore. scion of the house of Lemniotes. an 
aristocrat with some education: the three long founders in- 
scriptions are written in archaizing iambic trimetres. 

The wall painting in the church of Saint Nicholas is the 
work of another noble. magister Nikephoros Kasnitzes. 
and there is an equally erudite inscription also metrical. 
Some date these wall paintings to the beginning of the 
twelfth century (Pelekanides) or to about 1145-55 (Kit- 
zinger). i.e. before Nerezi: others date them after Nerezi 
(Demus. Hadermann-Misguich). In any case the wall 
paintings of Saint Nicholas. a single-aisled church with 
narthex, are well preserved:*? in all essentials they are very 
close to the basic characteristics of Komnene art. in regard 
to technique. style and iconographv. just as they were 
developed at Nerezi (figs. 208. 209). These monuments 
representing current trends in a remote town such as 
Kastoria demonstrates that all of Macedonia was closely in 
touch with the centres of high culture. 

Finally let us mention the third trend which is somewhat 
less sophisticated but with a wide geographical distribution 
all the wav from Sicily to the Baltic island of Gottland and 
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210-211. A> pair of mosaic icons, among the most important 
produced іп the 12th century. They belong to Nenophontos 
monastery on Mount Athos and may perhaps have been made in 
Thessalonike. They depict Saint George (210) and Saint 
Demetrios (211) in the clothing of noblemen. Both are praying 
to the tiny figure of Christ. 
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from Cyprus to the Caucasus. It is characterized by rather ERE a OUS; 
short figures, expressive rather than graceful poses, the ILE E 
volume being of less importance and linear drawing domi- 
nant. Colour contrasts are often used for dramatic effec- 
tiveness. This kind of rendering is already to be found at 
Nerezi, but only in aged figures, and at Djurdjevi-Stupovi 
in northern Yugoslavia in 1162 and.in Russia. In 
Macedonia we find this style in the refectory at Vatopedi in 
the embrace of Peter and Paul. 

Contemporary with the monuments described above, 
which cannot be considered as remote from the 
mainstream of art, rulers, abbots and private individuals 
founded a number of churches which had wall paintings of 
a somewhat provincial character, such as those in the oc- 
tagonal church at Chortiatis, which have not yet been 
cleaned, the paintings (now destroyed) in the three-aisled 
basilica of Saint Nicholas at Melenikon, and at Saint 
Demetrios at Aiane near Kozani where some imposing 
figures of saints are preserved.? At Beroia large wall 
paintings have been uncovered in the Old Metropolis, a 
large three-aisled basilica; these paintings which are of ex- 
cellent quality with richly varied styles have not yet been 
studied.^ In the smaller three-aisled basilica of Saint John 
the Theologian, also at Beroia, there are quite a few wall 
paintings preserved in the sanctuary which have charact- 
eristics typical of the period, but with a great artistic 
variety, dedicated by a certain Nikephoros Sgouros.** The 
figures of the apostles in the Communion of the Apostles in 
this church are comparable to the figures of Peter and Paul 
in the kellion of Ravdouchos on Mount Athos in regard to 
vivid expressiveness and the building up of forms with 
brushstrokes of contrasting colours.“ 
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Not many of the portable icons of this period seem to 
have survived. The mosaic icon of the Virgin and Child at 
Chilandari could be assigned to the ‘academic’ trend in 
Komnene painting since all of the features of this closed 
composition hark back to some classicizing prototype. 
The full length saint Peter in the collection at the Protaton 
approaches the refined style at Nerezi.? As for the few 
epistyle icons which have survived on Mount Athos, at 
Vatopedi and Great І ауга,“ and at Ochrid,?? it is hard to 
decide if they are Constantinopolitan or Thessalonikan 
works. The two-sided icon at Kastoria with the Imago 
Pietatis (Christ of Sorrow) and the Virgin is one of the 
finest examples of icon painting from the end of the Kom- 
nene period; it is an iconographical originality, being the 
oldest known representation of the Imago Pietatis. The 
portrayal of emotional strain is of high quality." The Pan- 
agia Eleousa from Thessalonike in the Byzantine Museum, 
Athens is more tender in style but more dogmatic in con- 
tent; she holds Christ as He falls backward. The lovely 
mosaic icons of Saint George and Saint Demetrios in 
Xenophontos might also have originated in Thessalonike 
(figs. 210, 211).? A wall painting giving a full length 
representation of Hosios Loukas of Steris on a pier of Saint 
Demetrios, Thessalonike, should also be counted as an 
icon; it furnishes evidence that Thessalonike and southern 
Greece had iconographic models of worship in common.*4 
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FROM 1204 
TO THE CAPTURE OF THESSALONIKE 
BY THE TURKS 


POLITICAL HISTORY 


LATIN RULE IN GREECE: THE FRANKISH KINGDOM 
OF THESSALONIKE 


The outcome of the Fourth Crusade radically changed 
the situation in the Balkans (1204). After the dissolution of 
the Byzantine state and the foundation in its place of the 
Latin empire of Constantinople in 1204, the whole region 
of Macedonia was subjected to the kingdom of 
Thessalonike. with Boniface. marquis of Montferrat. as 
ruler.! 

Originally. Boniface was to have been awarded territory 
in Asia Minor and the 'island of Hellas. In the end. 
however. he claimed and took Thessalonike and its sur- 
roundings. This shift occurred after a number of quarrels 
between the Latin emperor of Constantinople. Baldwin. 
and Boniface. Baldwin insisted that he should receive 
Thessalonike. which he would then grant to Boniface. 
clearly emphasizing that Boniface was the Latin emperor's 
vassal. Indeed at the beginning of the summer of 1204. 
Baldwin moved to the western part of his realm in order to 
be recognized and proclaimed by all as ‘emperor of the 
Romans’. He passed right across Thrace. completely un- 
disturbed by the few remaining unconquered Greeks who 
went into hiding at his passage. 

When Boniface was informed that Baldwin had arrived 
at Mosynopolis. he thought that the emperor's aim was to 
take Thessalonike for himself. in violation of the agreement 
they had made. Outraged. Boniface seized Didymoteichon 
and other Thracian cities, except for Orestias. He levied 
taxes and began to recruit Greeks. attempting to form an 
alliance with them against other Latins. He even 


306 


proclaimed Manuel (the son of his wife Margaret-Maria of 
Hungary. who was formerly the wife of Isaac 11 Angelos) 
emperor of the Romans — an event which indeed rallied the 
Greeks to his side. They began to enlist еп masse under his 
leadership. 

In the meantime, Baldwin reached Thessalonike and the 
entire population received him ‘joyfully. They requested. 
however. that he not enter the city. for they feared that his 
troops would plunder. 

Baldwin was convinced by the reasonableness of their 
request. and moreover feared Boniface. of whose actions 
he had been informed. Not wishing to disaffect the citizens 
of Thessalonike. he accepted their entreaty. Indeed. he 
issued a chrysobull to that effect. in which he also confir- 
med all the city's privileges. 

Baldwin camped outside the city walls for a few days 
and then returned to Constantinople. By then the Venetian 
doge Dandolo had arrived. Like the other Latins in the 
capital. he was uneasy about the extent of the antagonism 
between Baldwin and Boniface. The Frankish nobles 
hastened to mediate and managed to reconcile the two ad- 
versaries. Consequently. Boniface departed for Thes- 
salonike and assumed the government of his kingdom. 

The reconciliation of Baldwin and Boniface removed the 
internal danger which threatened their existence. The exter- 
nal danger remained. however. and it was immediate and 
great. Both the empire of Constantinople and the kingdom 
of Thessalonike had to face the attacks of the Bulgarian 
tsar Ioannitzes (or Kalojan).” The Greeks of Thrace had 
formed a natural alliance with him aimed at conquering the 
Latins. 

In accordance with their agreement, the Greeks of 
Thrace revolted and took Adrianople and Didymoteichon. 
while Ioanitzes came to support them with a large army of 


Vlachs and Bulgars. At the end of March 1205, Baldwin 
led Latin troops from Constantinople and reached 
Adrianople, which they besieged. Here they were heavily 
attacked and defeated by the forces of Ioannitzes. Indeed, 
Baldwin himself was captured (15 April 1205). 

Ioannitzes, who had previously broken the Greek- 
Bulgarian agreement, then moved towards Thessalonike.* 
When he reached Serrhai, he laid it to siege. He forced the 
garrison to surrender, and captured the city. | 

Meanwhile Ioannitzes’ general Etzuismenos (SiSman), 
the commander of Prosakos, came to terms with the 
Thessalonikans and entered the city. The garrison, along 
with Boniface’s wife Maria, withdrew to the acropolis. 

At that time Boniface was in the Peloponnese. He 
hurried back to Macedonia, but upon approaching 
Thessalonike was informed that the city garrison had 
defeated the invaders and restored calm and order. Now he 
planned to advance to Skopje and strike at the Bulgarians 
there, calculating that Baldwin’s forces would be 
simultaneously assaulting them at Adrianople. Obviously 
Boniface was still unaware of Baldwin’s defeat. As soon as 
he learned about the catastrophe at Adrianople, he 
changed his plans and returned to Thessalonike. where he 
punished those who had instigated the revolt against him. 

In the interim, Ioannitzes led his army from Serrhai 
towards Thessalonike. He defeated the forces which 
Boniface sent against him, but failed to take the city. He 
then turned to Beroia and seized some of Boniface’s 
possessions there. 

During this period, Henry of Flanders, Baldwin’s suc- 
cessor as emperor of Constantinople, attempted to restore 
the Latin possessions in Thrace, but with limited success. 
AS a diversionary tactic, Ioannitzes assaulted Philippopolis 
and took it, inflicting dreadful damage (summer 1205). 

The following year, Henry and Boniface decided to con- 
duct a joint expedition against the Bulgars. Two months 
before the campaign was to have commenced, however, 
Boniface was killed in an engagement with loannitzes 
forces. He was succeeded by his two-year old son 
Demetrios, for whom his mother, Maria of Hungary, acted 
as regent (4 September, 1207). 

Ioannitzes believed that the weak rule of the minor 
Demetrios would give him a greater chance to conquer 
Thessalonike. Thus, after first capturing nearly all the 
territory of the kingdom, he arrived before the city in Oct- 
ober 1207 and began a siege. In the course of this under- 
taking, however, he died. According to some, he was 
assassinated by one of his generals.’ 

loannitzes’ death was a heavy blow for the Bulgarian 
state. Under his successor Boril, internal quarrels reached 
their apogee. Ioannitzes’ son, Ivan Asen, fled to Russia, 


` 212. Closely associated with the worship of Saint Demetrios in 
Thessalonike is Saint Nestor, who was martyred after murder- 
ing the champion of Sirmium, Lyaios, in the stadium of 
Thessalonike in the reign of Galerian. Saint Nestor is shown 
here in warlike stance and clothing typical of the period. Wall 


painting, 11th century, from the church of the Anargvroi, 
Kastoria. 
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213. Macedonia and the surrounding lands in the years im- 
mediately after 1204. Despite the agreements made by the dif- 
ferent powers who participated in the Fourth Crusade, they 


but later returned to recover his paternal throne. At the 
same time Ivanko managed to break free from his Byzan- 
tine captors, and recovered his principality at Melenikon 
and Achrido, (Rhodope). Another boyar, Strez, founded a 
principality on the Axios centred at Prosakos (1208).5 

Profiting from these internal troubles in Bulgaria, em- 
peror Henry of Flanders defeated Boril near Philippopolis 
(summer 1208). At this point, Ivanko feared the power of 
the Franks and recognized Henry’s suzerainty. He swore 
fealty to him, and accepted a Frankish garrison. In ex- 
change, Henry accorded him the title of despot and gave 
him an illegitimate daughter of his as wife. 

In the spring of 1211, a Frankish army with the help of 
Michael Doukas Angelos. founder of the despotate of 
Epirus. vanquished Strez on the plain of Pelagonia. Some 
months later. in January 1212. Boril and Strez suffered a 
crushing defeat and Strez was forced to flee to Serbia. 


MACEDONIA UNDER THE DESPOTATE OF EPIRUS 


While Bulgaria was convulsed with internal dissensions, 
Theodore Doukas. the new despot of Epirus and brother of 
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could not adhere to the original allocation of conquered 
territories or to the terms drawn up for the government of the 
Latin states. 


Michael Doukas Angelos, systematically expanded his 
possessions. In 1216 he took Ochrid, Prilep and 
Pelagonia.? In 1218 he conquered Platamon. after first 
securing his rear by taking Neopatrai (Hypate) and Lamia. 
The following year he captured all the cities of south-west 
Macedonia, and also Prosakos; in 1221 he took Serrhai.!? 
In this way Theodore isolated Thessalonike from the Latin 
empire and the southern Frankish principalities, and could 
confidently aim at the conquest of Thessalonike. He 
strengthened his flank even further when he succeeded in 
winning over Ivanko, to whom he gave (for his second 
wife) the daughter of Petraleiphas of Thessaly, his brother- 
in-law. 

The despot’s systematic policy brought positive results. 
In 1224 Theodore took Thessalonike after a long siege, dis- 
solved the Latin kingdom, and was crowned “king and em- 
peror of the Romans’ by Demetrios Chomatianos. 
archbishop of Ochrid.!! 

Theodore continued his conquests eastward from 
Macedonia, capturing Adrianople and (to the north) Philip- 
popolis. Theodore's victories. however, disturbed lvan 
Asen II. The tsar attacked Theodore. and in the battle of 
Klokotnitsa (1230) crushed and captured him.'* An osten- 


tatious inscription in the Church of the Forty Martyrs at 
Trnovo arrogantly proclaims the Bulgarian tsar’s victory 
over the Greeks: 
I, Ivan Asen... campaigned into Romania and crushed 
the army of the Greeks. I took captive the emperor him- 
self, Lord Theodore Komnenos, with all his nobles. I 
conquered all the Greek regions from Adrianople to 
Dyrrachion, and also the Serbian and Albanian regions. 
Even the Franks are subjects of my realm, for they 
recognize no other tsar but myself. 
Ivan Asen proceeded to conquer Adrianople, Didymo- 
teichon, the Voleron area, Serrhai, Pelagonia and Prilep.!* 
Theodore's state was therefore restricted to the area 
around Thessalonike. He was succeeded by his younger 
brother Manuel, who was also Asen's brother-in-law. 
Manuel somehow managed to maintain the independence 
of the kingdom of Thessalonike. Matters became com- 
plicated when tsar Asen liberated the blind despot 
Theodore, giving him permission to  reconquer 
Thessalonike and whatever remained of his former posses- 
sions. For a moment, fratricidal war threatened to break 
out between Manuel and Theodore. It was averted however 
by an agreement that Manuel remain in Thessaly, while 
Theodore and his son John Angelos would reside in 
Thessalonike. By now, however, their power had already 
become significantly limited. The following year the em- 
peror of Nicaea, John Vatatzes, compelled John Angelos 
to renounce the imperial title, recognize the suzerainty of 
Nicaea, and content himself with the title of despot (1242). 
A little later Vatatzes again set foot in the Balkans. Ex- 
ploiting the death of tsar Koloman, he took Serrhai and 
then extended his authority over Melenikon, Velbuzd 
(Kyustendil), Skopje, Velessa, Prilep, Pelagonia and 
Prosakos. Finally, he turned towards Thessalonike which 
he captured in December 1246.!° Thus the despotate of 
Thessalonike ceased to exist, and Macedonia henceforth 
formed a part of the possessions of the empire of Nicaea. 


MACEDONIA AS PART OF THE EMPIRE OF NICAEA 
(1246-61) 


John Vatatzes entrusted the Grand Domestic An- 
dronikos Palaiologos with the government of the area of 
Thessalonike and Beroia, and assigned the region of 
Melenikon and Serrhai to Michael Palaiologos, son of An- 
dronikos and subsequently emperor. Then he returned to 
Asia Minor. A few years later, however, he was con- 
strained once again to appear in Macedonia, for Michael 
II, despot of Epirus, was planning to recover Thessalonike. 

In the spring of 1252, Vatatzes advanced with his army 
against Michael, who had already conquered Prilep and 
Velessa, and had forced Edessa to surrender. Michael 
withdrew and fled to the Epirote territories of the 
despotate. Several of his generals then defected to 
Vatatzes, giving the latter full reign to take Kastoria and 
territories in Albania.! Michael was forced to surrender, 
and returned Velessa and Prilep. 

John Vatatzes’ successor, Theodore II Doukas Laskares 
(1254-58), repulsed an attack of Michael I Asen from 


214. In 1224 the despot of Epirus, Theodore Doukas Angelos, 
captured Thessalonike after a long siege, and was crowned as 
‘king and emperor of the Romans’. A coin minted during his 
reign shows him as the liberator of the city, blessed by the hand 
of the Lord and by Saint Demetrios. Athens, Numismatic 
Museum. 


Bulgaria. The latter was attempting to recover territories 
which Vatatzes had liberated. In the course of hard 
struggles lasting many months, Theodore drove back the 
Bulgarians and recovered Prilep, Velessa and Debar 
(Dibra). In May 1256, the Bulgarian tsar was forced to 
sign a peace treaty, withdrawing from all claim on 
territories of the empire." 

The situation changed the following year. Theodore 
Laskares’ excessive demands annoyed Michael II, despot 
of Epirus. Michael incited the Albanians to revolt; he him- 
self captured Kastoria and Beroia after months of hard 
fighting, and Prilep after a protracted siege. Theodore 
Laskares’ death in 1258 allowed Michael to take Edessa, 
and strengthened his hopes that he would become lord of 
Thessalonike, and even of Constantinople itself. To this 
end he allied with king Manfred of Sicily and the ruler of 
Achaia, Villehardouin. Thus, the outlook for the Macedo- 
nian part of the Nicaean empire seemed gloomy. The new 
emperor Michael VIII (1259-82) saved the situation. In th: 
battle of Pelagonia (1259) he crushed the enemy's allied 
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forces and recovered all the lost territories in western and 
north-w Macedonia. including Skopje. Prilep. 
( nd Kastoria.'? 


MACEDONIA AFTER THE RECONQUEST OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


Two years later. the Greek emperor of Nicaea recovered 
Constantinople and the other remains of the Latin empire 
(1261). The Byzantine empire was re-established. but on a 
much smaller scale than in 1204 when it had been con- 
quered and dismembered by the Crusaders. Once again all 
of Macedonia constituted imperial territory. But in the 
following decades. the state clearly began to weaken. and 
the Serbs emerged as a new force in Balkan politics. In 
1282 the Serbian ruler Stephen Uros II Milutin attacked 
the Byzantines and took Skopje. which was henceforth lost 
to Byzantium.? He proceeded to conquer other territories 
north of the Ochrid-Prilep-Stip line. After repeated and un- 
successful attempts to repulse the Serbian leader. Byzan- 
tium was forced to come to terms with him. The reconcilia- 
tion between the two powers was sealed by a marriage 
alliance. in which Byzantium surrendered the conquered 
territories as dowry. 

The Byzantine state had been reduced to impotence. The 
mercenaries of the Catalan Company exploited its 
wretched condition. ? The Catalans were a group of 
professional soldiers who hired out their services. In 1302 
Andronikos II eagerly enrolled the Catlans to campaign 
against the Turks in Asia Minor under their captain Roger 
de Flor. who previously had fought in the employ of 
Frederick II of Aragon. Within a very short time, however. 
the Byzantines' protectors and allies became the scourge of 
the empire. 

Іп mid-autumn of 1308. the Catalans invaded 
Macedonia. Prior to this they had passed from Asia Minor 
into Thrace. which they pillaged. Wrecking everything in 
their path. they proceeded to Chalkidike. where they es- 
tablished a base on Kassandreia. 

In the spring of the following year (1309), they launched 
a series of raids upon Mount Athos. the rest of Chalkidike 
and the areas around Thessalonike.”! They aimed at plun- 
dering the wealthy metropolis. and perhaps at capturing 
the two queens in residence there: Maria Margaret. the 
wife of co-emperor Michael II (son of Andronikos ID): and 
Irene. the second wife of Andronikos II. The Byzantines 
would surely pay the Catalans a handsome sum in ransom 
for these two women. 

Throughout this period. the monks of Mount Athos suf- 
'ered terrible hardships. The king of Aragon himself. James 
II. issued a decree in which he tried to protect the monks. 

t the mercy of the Catalans. 


ramon, as it was rebuilt Бу Roland Piscia 
tury. Piscia received the castle as a 
errat who, after his coronation as 
ced further south and captured both 
also bestowed as a fief. 
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216. In the 13th century the frontiers of the old Byzantine em- 
pire altered continuously as old and new enemies sought to ex- 
tend their territories. The map shows the state of affairs in the 


The Byzantines did not dare confront them militarily. 
Instead. Andronikos II built walls at Christoupolis and the 
narrow pass of Akontisma. hoping to at least prevent the 
Catalans from threatening Constantinople should thev 
decide to invade Thrace again. At the same time. he 
strengthened all the major urban centres of Macedonia 
with men and provisions. so that they would feel securely 
in Byzantine hands. These measures brought immediate 
results. When the Catalans reached Thessalonike. thev 
found the rural settlements deserted. since the inhabitants 
had fled with their possessions to the local fortified centres. 
Thanks to Andronikos II. the Catalans encountered well- 
fortified and strongly garrisoned towns. and an im- 
pregnable Thessalonike. In their despair. they decided to 
return to Thrace. Before they had even set out. thev were 
informed of the heavy Byzantine defences at Christoupolis. 
Consequently. in the spring of that year. they withdrew to 
Thessaly. There they were pursued. and thus they fled to 
the south. è 


THE WAR BETWEEN ANDRONIKOS II AND AN- 

DRONIKOS Ш AND ITS REPERCUSSIONS IN 
MACEDONIA 

20 a new civil war broke out between Andronikos 

ndson, Andronikos III. In that year. An- 

yn and co-emperor Michael IX died. but An- 

1 the younger Andronikos of his rights 

weakened the empire and provoked 
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reign of Michael VIIT Palaiologos (1261-1282) and more par- 
ticularly after the death of the despot of Epirus, Michael II 
Angelos in 1271. 


a massive upheaval within Macedonia. Thessalonike. in 
particular, was a battle ground of domestic conflict for 
many vears. The war passed through several phases. and 
gave the Serbs the chance to intervene in the internal af- 
fairs of the empire. At length it ended with the victory of 
the voung Andronikos III. After capturing Thessalonike 
and other Macedonian and Thessalian cities (Edessa. 
Kastoria. Beroia. Pherai). he became master of Constan- 
tinople in the middle of 1328. forcing the aged Andronikos 
II to abdicate. 

Immediately on his elevation to the throne. Andronikos 
III comprehended the need for fortresses and fortified 
towns in the northern provinces of the empire. In the Axios 
vallev he constructed the fortress Gynaikokastron. In the 
Strymon valley he fortified the town of Siderokastron. On 
the coast, near the mouth of the river, he fortified 
Amphipolis. Although these actions were absolutely in- 
dispensable. they still could not restrain the Serbs under the 
capable leadership of Stefan DuSan. With the help of the 
megas dux Syrgiannes Palaiologos (annoved with his 
kinsman, emperor Andronikos III), DuSan captured 
Ochrid. Prilep. Stromnitsa and Kastoria (1334). In the 
summer of the same year. the Serbian armies appeared 
before Thessalonike. The Byzantines. however. managed 
to resolve the crisis. Syrgiannes was assassinated. and 
peace was concluded between DuSan and Andronikos III 
on 26 August. 1334. The previous status quo was restored. 
i.e. the Serbs returned the fortresses of Ochrid. Stromnitsa 
and Kastoria. Peace between the two adversaries was 
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maintained until 1341. In the interval, Andronikos 
strengthened the Macedonian defences, refortifying 
Serrhai, Melenikon, Stromnitsa, Prilep and Ochrid. 


NEW CIVIL WARS: JOHN V AND JOHN VI 
KANTAKOUZENOS, AND THE ENTRY OF THE TURKS 
INTO EUROPE 


After Andronikos’ death in 1341, the Grand Domestic 
John Kantakouzenos took over the regency for John V, the 
emperor’s minor son. He faced opposition, however, from 
the dowager empress, Anne of Savoy, the patriarch John 
Kalekas, and Alexios Apokaukos. In October 1341, he 
was proclaimed emperor by the army at Didymoteichon. 
thus opening a new period of civil conflict. 

In the course of these wars, social and religious conflicts 
of frightful severity erupted between Zealots and 
aristocrats, and the Hesychasts and Barlaam and Akin- 
dynos.’ These conflicts heightened the confusion and 
agitation, and are characterized by a variety of themes, 
ideologies and causal factors. The opposition between 
Kantakouzenos and Anna was occasioned by political and 
dynastic considerations. The clash between the Hesychasts 
and Barlaam and Akindynos was purely religious in 
character. The tensions between Zealots and aristocrats. 
finally, have the hallmarks of class and social conflict. 

It was also typical of these civil wars that the two oppos- 
ing factions, Kantakouzenos and the regency forces, allied 
variously with the Slavs and the Turks for military 
assistance. The Turks, in particular, profited from the 
weakness of the Byzantines. They strengthened themselves 
at the expense of the empire, and in 1354 became per- 
manently established in Europe.?? In short, the civil wars of 
the mid- fourteenth century set Byzantium on the course of 
fina! and total collapse. 

As in the war between Andronikos II and Andronikos 
III, so too the new civil war provoked disorders in the ur- 
ban centres of Thrace, and even more in Macedonia. 
Thessalonike was a hotbed of strife, for the antagonisms 
between the aristocrats and the Zealots (who represented 
the popular ranks) had reached breaking point. A bloody 
reckoning was soon to come. 

In the spring of 1342, the governor of Thessalonike, 
protostrator Theodore Synadenos, joined Kantakouzenos' 
side. Kantakouzenos called upon Synadenos to arrange for 
the surrender of the city, but the inhabitants were sym- 
pathetic to Palaiologos. When imperial forces marched out 
against Kantakouzenos, he abandoned the project and 
headed towards Beroia and Edessa.? To find support 
against his enemies, he allied with the Serbian ruler Stefan 
Dušan, and somewhat later with the emir of Aydin, 
Umur.3 

Meanwhile the Zealots in Thessalonike took the side of 
the legitimate emperor John V, and forced Synadenos to 
abandon the city. He and many other aristocrats fled, 
while the Zealots plundered their possessions (1342). The 
Grand Domestic, Alexios Apokaukos, was barely infor- 
med of the alliance between Kantakouzenos and Dušan 
when he sailed to Thessalonike with a large fleet. He 


strengthened the Zealots, and managed rather successfully 
to turn events in Macedonia in his favour. Abandoned by 
his supporters, Kantakouzenos was in a difficult situation. 
The Thessalian magnates altered the situation, however. 
when they allied with him. Kantakouzenos’ change of for- 
tune alarmed Du$an, who quickly joined with John V. The 
latter had himself already concluded a pact with Alexander 
of Bulgaria. It was at this juncture that Kantakouzenos 
turned to Umur. Thus the two Greek adversaries were 
fighting one another with foreign troops, which were 
naturally interested only in exploiting the Byzantine squab- 
bles to their own advantage. In fact, in the course of these 
conflicts the Serbs conquered Edessa, Kastoria and 
Florina. The Bulgarians acquired territory in the Rhodope, 
together with Philippopolis and Stenemachos, while the 
Turks seized enormous booty and savagely pillaged 
Thrace (1343). 

Meanwhile the Zealots foiled Kantakouzenos’ efforts to 
take Thessalonike with Umur’s help. Moreover, they 
assumed full control of the city government, proclaiming 
as their goal total autonomy (1344). 

Nonetheless, it seems that a representative from Con- 
stantinople participated in governing the city, either then or 
shortly thereafter. Such а representative was John 
Apokaukos, the son of Alexios Apokaukos. In his attempt 
to crush both the Zealots and the wealthy, John unleashed 
the bloody disorders of 1345, which brought about his own 
death and the slaughter of many wealthy citizens. The 
Zealots returned to full power, and imposed their own 
system of government on the city for about four years. 
Details are lacking, yet it appears that their style of govern- 
ment was similar to the former — except that now the 
power which had belonged to the wealthy was taken over 
by the Zealots. 

Meanwhile DuSan captured Serrhai in the autumn of 
1345, and at the end of the same year was proclaimed em- 
peror of Serbia and Roumania.?? During the next outburst 
of fighting in the civil wars, in 1347, Kantakouzenos was 
recognized as the lawful co-emperor. With this the power 
of the Zealots collapsed since the reconciliation between 
the two emperors liquidated their political programme, 
namely the support of John V. Consequently, Kan- 
takouzenos was recognized even in Thessalonike, which he 
entered in 1350 in the company of John V.*3 

Soon afterwards, the new emperor John VI Kan- 
takouzenos launched attacks upon Dušan. The Serbs 
repeatedly took and lost Beroia and Edessa. They even 
besieged Thessalonike, but were not successful. 

In the summer of 1351, John V allied with the Serbs, dis- 
affected because he had been pushed aside by his co- 
emperor and father-in-law Kantakouzenos. The Serbs 
seized the opportunity to take up threatening positions out- 
side Thessalonike. Anne of Savoy’s intervention saved the 
day, for she persuaded the Serbian ruler (perhaps by 
bribery) to abandon his designs on Thessalonike.?* 

Nearly all of Macedonia up to Serrhai, therefore. 
belonged to DuSan. His death a short while later (20 
December, 1355) was followed by the dissolution of his 
state, an event which delivered the Byzantines from the 
Serbian threat. 


Already in 1351. however, the Byzantine empire had 
become involved in struggles with the Italian cities, and af- 
ter 1354 new conflicts arose between John V and John VI 
Kantakouzenos. In November 1354 Kantakouzenos ab- 
dicated. Ironically. the previous March he had witnessed 
his erstwhile allies. the Turks. capture Gallipoli, and thus 
obtain a permanent foothold in Europe. 


MACEDONIA FROM 1354-1430 


The capture of Gallipoli by the Turks in 1354 marked 
the beginning of a new period of history not only for 
Byzantium but also for the other Balkan countries. In his 
attempts to find allies against the Turks, the emperor John 
V turned to the Serbs and in the summer of 1363 
despatched an embassy headed by the patriarch Kallistos 
to meet the widow of Stefan Dusan at Serrhai.! Because of 
a chance incident they failed to reach agreement and the 
Byzantine leader was obliged to approach the countries of 
the West to seek their aid against the infidel.’ 

Despite the continuing series of conquests by the Turks. 
the Balkan peoples failed to unite in concerted action 
against them, and in 1371 an army under the Serbian 
leaders who succeeded Stefan DuSan was annihilated at the 
battle of Cirmen. There was now no power in the southern 
Balkans capable of halting the Turkish advance. Not only 
the Serbs. whose state was dissolved, but also the 
Bulgarians and the Byzantines became tributary subjects 


217. The internal dynastic wars and the steady decline of the 
Bulgarian state opened up new opportunities for the develop- 
ment and expansion of the Serbian kingdom. These were in- 
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of the Sultan and were obliged henceforth to take part in 
his campaigns.? 


THE SUCCESSES OF MANUEL PALAIOLOGOS IN 
MACEDONIA 


The only Christian leader who attempted to resist the 
Turks was Manuel, son of the Byzantine emperor John V 
and subsequently emperor Manuel II, who was governor of 
Thessalonike from 1396. Manuel took advantage of the 
defeat of the Serbs at Cirmen to attempt to regain the 
Greek territories of south-east Macedonia which had until 
then been in their possession. He appears to have made 
contact and negotiated with the Greek nobles, or ‘heads’ of 
Serrhai (capital of the ephemeral state of John Uğlieša)® 
and with the Serbian officers who had survived the bloody 
battle. and he entered the city in November 1371. He 
proceeded immediately to strengthen the weak points of 
the fortress and repaired or constructed other defensive 
works with a view to stiffening the defence of the local gar- 
risons and the inhabitants of the surrounding areas against 
the Turks. Manuel made every attempt to organize a 
systematic defence, going as far as to expropriate half of 
the property belonging to the monasteries and distributing 
it provisionally as pronoia to the military, despite the op- 
position and the protests of Isidore Glavas, archbishop of 
Thessalonike.* 

It is difficult to determine the boundaries of Manuel's 


telligently exploited by the great kral, Stephen Dusan (1331-55). 
The map shows Macedonia and the adjacent area at the time of 
his death. 
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authority with any accuracy. Since he held Serrhai, 
however, it must be assumed that his authority extended 
beyond the Strymon, probably as far as the Nestos, while 
in the west it will undoubtedly have reached Mt. Bermion 
and included Beroia.® It is equally difficult to determine 
how long he held this demarcation line. Turkish historians, 
and geographers, writing long after the event, claim that 
the Ottomans captured fortified cities in Macedonia bet- 
ween 1373 and 1376.’ The Byzantine sources, however, 
date the capture of many of these cities approximately a 
decade later, between the years 1383 and 1387. What is 
beyond dispute is that anarchy prevailed in Macedonia 
during this decade, as irregular gazis made repeated raids 
and for short intervals probably occupied some of the cities 
of Macedonia which were subsequently recovered by the 
Byzantines. 

In 1382 Manuel, who had left Thessalonike for some un- 
known reason, returned there from Constantinople in order 
to organize the defence of the сіќу. The situation in 
Macedonia was rapidly becoming more disquieting as the 
Turkish danger became ever more threatening. Manuel, 
once he had succeeded in reconciling the opposing political 
factions in Thessalonike, began to make preparations to 
resist the Turks. He made himself master of a number of 
strong points around the city and strengthened the 
authority of the Byzantines in Serrhai. His successes 
quickly became known in Constantinople, where they 
aroused great enthusiasm, and volunteers soon began to 
arrive in Thessalonike to fight with him.? Manuel was also 


218. Despite the increasing danger from the Ottoman Turks 
who reached European soil with the capture of Gallipoli in 
1354, the Byzantine world remained divided into several 
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active politically, and his suzerainty was recognized by the 
despot of Epirus, Thomas Preljubovic, and by the Caesar 
of Thessaly, Alexios Angelos.!? 

Manuel's successes naturally incurred the wrath of sul- 
tan Murad I, who ordered Hayr ad-Din Pasha, the beyler- 
bey of Roumeli to move against western Macedonia. Hayr 
ad-Din was followed by the gazi Evrenos. The precise 
details of the campaign are unknown, but is is clear that 
the various fortresses in Macedonia could not be held in 
the face of the mass of Turkish troops. These fortresses are 
probably to be located at Christoupolis (Kavala), 
Chrysoupolis, Rentina, Gynaikokastron, Hagios Basileios, 
Galatista, Beroia, Kitros, Platamon and Kassandreia, 
though it it is not possible to be absolutely certain on this 
point. The statement that they were besieged at the same 
time as the siege of Thessalonike suggests that the majority 
of them were captured by the Turks in the period 1383-87, 
and probably during the early years of this period.!! 

One of the first of the large cities to come under Turkish 
domination after a siege was Serrhai, which fell in Septem- 
ber 1383.!* The city was sacked and the inhabitants en- 
slaved, including the metropolitan, Matthew Phakrases. 
Nonetheless, the fact that Murad did not convert any of 
the churches of Serrhai into mosques is an indication that 
he was relatively well disposed towards the inhabitants 
who had resisted him, possibly because he wished to put 
the minds of the Christians at rest, in view of the fact that 
the Turkish conquest had not yet been consolidated. It is 
also certain that Murad I conceded the privilege of self- 


kingdoms ruled by members of the imperial family. Shifting 
alliances between them and the increasing weakness of the cen- 
tral power hastened the Ottoman advance. 
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219. The emperor Manuel IT was associated with опе of the 
most calamitous phases of Macedonian history. He took the 
habit and died as a monk, Matthew. His portrait appears in a 
miniature in a manuscript of the Epitaphios which he com- 
missioned to honour his brother Theodore, despot of the Morea. 
Paris, Biblioteque Nationale. 


government to the people of Serrhai.? 

After Serrhai. Drama was captured. followed by Zichna. 
Monastir. Gynaikokastron and the fortress at Hagios 
Basileios.* The ring had begun to close around 
Thessalonike. A victory won at Chortiatis brought the 
Turks beneath the walls of the city: Hayr ad-Din, after a 
vain attempt to secure the surrender of the city. proceeded 
to a blockade. that was destined to last for almost four 
years. At this time of adversity. Manuel displayed all his 
virtues: aggressiveness. decisiveness and unrivalled 


courage. These are typified by his speech to the inhabi- 
tants own as the Admonition to the people of 
Thessali which he insisted that death was 
preferab re and humiliation. 


THE FIRST CAPTURE OF THESSALONIKE BY THE 
TURKS, AND THE SITUATION IN MACEDONIA UNTIL 
1421 


As well as organizing the defence of the city, Manuel at- 
tempted to secure powerful allies and entered into negotia- 
tions with the despot of the Morea and the ruler of Corinth. 
He even sent ambassadors to seek the assistance of the 
Pope and the Venetians." None of these efforts bore fruit. 
however, and all that remained was to organize his 
defences as effectively as possible. The effects of the 
blockade began to make themselves felt more strongly as 
each day passed. and a spirit of defeatism began to grip the 
inhabitants. who wanted to surrender. Throughout the en- 
tire siege. moreover, the Turks repeatedly proposed verv 
favourable terms for the surrender of the city. Manuel at- 
tempted to stiffen their will to resist, but in vain: in April. 
1387, he left the citv with a few of his men and within a few 
days Thessalonike surrendered to Hayr ad-Din, who 
showed respect for the inhabitants and did not plunder the 
city. Murad I did not incorporate Thessalonike within his 
empire at this stage. He recognized its civic autonomy and 
contented himself with the exaction of a tribute. the 
haracive, leaving a garrison of a few men in the acropolis. 
Similar conditions were imposed on Christoupolis which. 
like Chrysoupolis, surrendered at the same time as 
Thessalonike.! Thessalonike itself continued to receive 
privileged treatment until 1391. when it was suspended by 
the new sultan Bavezid, who had succeeded his father 
Murad I after the battle of Kossyphopedion in 1389.!* The 
city was subjected to military occupation: shortly af- 
terwards, in 1395. the harsh tribute of devcirme was ex- 
acted. Later. further privileges seem to have been ceded to 
the city after the intervention of the metropolitan Isidore 
and. after 1396. of his successor Gabriel.!? 

During the nigh on four year siege of Thessalonike. the 
Turks captured Beroia which probably became a tribute- 
paying town.? It is not known with complete certainty 
when Naousa. Edessa. Kastoria and Ochrid were cap- 
tured. According to tradition, Edessa put up a protracted 
resistance but was ultimately betrayed and captured in 
1389.7! 

The sources are equally unclear on the question of the 
capture of Kastoria. which was in the possession of the 
Albanian rulers Stoyias and Theodore Mouzakis. and we 
do not know whether the city capitulated on terms or was 
taken by assault.” In 1385 Prilep and Monastir, at that 
time under the control of the Serbian leader Markos Kralis 
(Kraljevic), were also captured: Ochrid probably fell dur- 
ing this same period. Kitros and the fortress at Platamon. 
which lay further south in the direction of Thessaly were 
taken shortly afterwards. Unlike many other fortresses. 
they were not destroyed.?* 

Servia was taken soon afterwards. possibly in 1393. 
when Bayezid abandoned his ventures in Asia Minor and 
came to campaign in person in Europe. The monks of 
Athos declared their obedience to Bayezid I. 

Meanwhile Manuel who, as we saw earlier. had aban- 
doned Thessalonike. was driven after many wanderings to 
the point where he had to take refuge at the court of the 


Turkish sultan, Murad, at Prousa; after the death of his 
father John V he succeeded in having himself proclaimed 
emperor in Constantinople, after driving out the usurper to 
the throne, the nephew of John VII. 

The policy of conquest pursued by Bayezid came to an 
abrupt end on July 28, 1402, the day he was defeated and 
taken prisoner by the Mongol Tamerlane at the bloody 
battle of Ankara. The result of the battle and the struggles 
for dominance between the successors of Bayezid changed 
the situation in Macedonia yet again. Süleyman, Bayezid's 
son, laid claim to the Ottoman state and established him- 
self in the European provinces; in 1403 he came to an 
agreement by which he restored to the Byzantines certain 
territories, including the region around Thessalonike and a 
number of other cities as far as the Strymon (including 
Chalkidike and a small hinterland reaching as far as Chor- 
tiatis).?> 

In the power struggle between the sons of Bayezid, the 
emperor Manuel II assisted Mehmed against his brother 
Mousa in 1413. Mehmed was thus able to unify the Ot- 
toman state in 1413, and the by now diminished territories 
of Byzantium remained relatively undisturbed until the 
death of the Turkish sultan in 1421. However, the Macedo- 
nian countryside was repeatedly ravaged during this period 
and in 1416 Mehmed laid siege to Thessalonike, where 
some of the counter-claimants to the Turkish throne had 
taken refuge. 

Despite all this, the period from the battle of Ankara in 
1402 and the death of Mehmed I in 1421 was one in which 
Thessalonike and the other areas of Macedonia that had 
been restored to Byzantine control enjoyed relative peace 
and prosperity. John VII Palaiologos was governor of 
Thessalonike and the Macedonian hinterland from 1403 to 
1408, followed after his death by Demetrios Laskarios 
Leontaris until 1415; he was in turn replaced by the son of 
Manuel II, Andronikos Palaiologos. Andronikos ruled the 
city as an independent princeling and issued decrees which 
he signed with the title ‘despot’. 


THE FINAL CONQUEST OF THESSALONIKE BY THE 
TURKS 


The accession of Murad II to the Turkish throne, how- 
ver, marked the resumption by the Turks of a policy of 
conquest. In 1422 he despatched troops to Thessalonike 
and ordered the blockade of the city. Andronikos, ap- 
preciating the impossibility of continuing to defend the city 
with the few forces at his disposal, came to an un- 
derstanding with the Venetians and handed over the city to 
them in 1423, under the condition that the rights of the in- 
habitants should be respected and that the archbishop and 
the Church should retain their privileges.” On 14 Septem- 
Бег, 1423, the Venetians took over the government of the 
city. However, they very soon began to restrict civic 
autonomy and to violate the privileges they had promised 
to respect and came to be hated by the people. Many of the 
inhabitants left the city, while those who stayed behind suf- 
fered increasingly from the lack of food; repeated com- 
plaints to Venice brought no results. In the six years that 
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220. Manuel II made courageous and determined efforts to 
strengthen Thessalonike so that it was a serious obstacle to the 
Ottoman advance. He is depicted in this 15th century miniature 
with his wife Helen and three of their six sons, John, Theodore 
and Andronikos, blessed by the Virgin Mary and the infant 
Christ. Paris, Louvre. 


followed the establishment of the Venetians in 
Thessalonike their position continuously hardened, and 
many of the people began increasingly to take the view that 
Turkish domination might be preferable. Murad II, wishing 
to exploit this situation, appeared with his army before the 
walls of Thessalonike on 26 March, 1430, and demanded 
its surrender. 

Many of the citizens, as we have seen, were ready to sur- 
render peacefully; they realized that in any event the city 
was completely inadequately defended, the Venetians hav- 
ing stationed only one man to every two or three battle- 
ments. Even with only these sketchy measures, however, 
the Venetians refused to surrender the city, and to ensure 
that the local residents put up as determined a resistance as 
their own men, they dispersed them amongst the Venetian 


soldiers. The Turkish preparations continued meanwhile. 
and Murad ordered an assault on the third day after his 
arrival. making himself master of the city on 28 March. 
The Venetians suffered great losses but the majority of 
them succeeded in escaping in their ships and saving them- 
selves. Bv contrast. the city and its inhabitants suffered 
terrible hardships. After three days of plunder and enslav- 
ing. Murad entered the city and at once worshipped in the 
church of the Acheiropoietos. which was immediately con- 
verted into a mosque. The seal of the sultan is preserved to 
this day on the eighth column in the colonnade on the 
north side. 

Murad then freed many of the leading citizens and sent 
them to live within the city. which had been sacked and 
had suffered enormous damage during the attack. He also 
ordered Turks from Yannitsa to take up residence in the 
citv and promised not to molest any of the former residents 
who wished to return and resume their lives there. 

The capture of Thessalonike in 1430 marked the final 
end of all resistance in Macedonia. which was not to be 
liberated until almost five hundred vears later. 


INSTITUTIONS, SOCIETY, 
ECONOMY 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


The pattern of government and administration in 
Macedonia was far from static. As we have seen. prior to 
the mid-ninth centurv onlv two themes were established on 
Macedonian soil. namely Thessalonike and Macedonia. At 
the end of the ninth century a third theme. the Strymon. 
was carved out of territory detached from Macedonia. ex- 
tending from the Strymon river to the Nestos. The former 
theme of Macedonia now covered an area from the Nestos 
river to Adrianople. Despite its name. the theme of 
Macedonia was in fact Thracian and not Macedonian in 
character. The administrative organization of Macedonia 
changed radically following the general reforms of John 
Tzimiskes and Basil П. Thus the Escorial Taktikon (971- 
73) mentions a duke of Thessalonike. and generals 
(strategoi) of Thessalonike. Beroia. Strvmon-Chrvsavas. 
Drougouvitia. Edessa and New Strymon. Each of these 
strategoi governed a corresponding district or theme.’ 

This increase in the number of themes. as witnessed by 
the Escorial Taktikon, coincides with another general trend 
which arises in this period. but persists through the decav 
and final collapse of the theme system. The phenomenon of 
which we speak is the appearance of strategoi who do not 
always command great military districts (themes). but who 
govern cities. castles or other smaller areas. Certain 
scholars assumed that references to strategoi of this type 
indicate the existence of homonymous themes.? Others 
correctly rejected this opinion. vet they failed to explain the 
causes behind the phenomenon. and perhaps did not even 
comprehend its deeper significance. In essence. the es- 
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tablishment of strategoi-administrators in cities represents 
an effort to curb the power of the great military themes and 
their commanders. In particular. it limited the ability of 
such generals to stage revolts. of which John Tzimiskes 
and Basil II both had intimate personal experience. In the 
following century. however. this weakening of the top 
military leadership had destructive results. for it led to the 
debilitation of the state. Generally speaking. the office of 
dux was strengthened. while those of strategos and 
katepan were weakened.‘ 

After the Bulgarian wars. Basil II instituted a large scale 
administrative and military reorganization of Bulgaria. He 
divided the region into two large administrative districts. 
the katepanate of Bulgaria. and the Paristrion or 
Paradunavon theme. These were governed by a dux and 
katepan. the hierarchical ranking being dux. katepan and 
then strategos. The katepanate of Bulgaria encompassed 
the western provinces of the former Bulgarian state. with 
Skopje as its centre. Its territory was bounded in the north- 
east by the line from Vidin to Sofia. and the Haimos moun- 
tains. On the east. it was bordered by the themes of 
Macedonia. south-east and south by Strymon. 
Thessalonike and Hellas. To the south-west and west it 
touched the themes of Dvrrachion and Nikopolis. In the 
north-west it abutted Serbia. and. to the north. after the 
capture of the area around Sirmium it reached the 
Danube. 

In the following decades of the eleventh century. certain 
other changes may be observed in the administrative 
organization of the Macedonian region. The sources refer 
to a judicial and fiscal entity which included the areas of 
Voleron. Strymon and Thessalonike. This unit appears for 
the first time in 1042. in a document from the monastery of 
Iveron. Here we find mention of John. spatharios and 
krites (judge) of Voleron. Strymon and Thessalonike.’ 
These regions continue to be linked throughout the follow- 
ing vears. with the exception of a brief period from 1079 to 
1081. In 1084. the usual juncture of Voleron. Strymon and 
Thessalonike reappears. 

The last reference to a praktor (agent) or anagrapheus 
(scribe) this administrative entity is in 1102. The last men- 
tion of this tri-regional theme occurs in 1198. in a chryso- 
bull of Alexios Angelos III to the Venetians.? In this chry- 
sobull. the places where the Venetians enjoved privileges 
are enumerated. Concerning Macedonia the following 
areas are mentioned: (1) Voleron-Strymon-Thessaloni- 
ke(2) Beroia. with the katepanate of Kitros: (3) Prilep-Pe- 
lagonia-Molyskos-Moglena: (4) Skopje. together with the 
district of Koripon: (5) Servia: (6) Kastoria. It should be 
observed. however, that this chrysobull survives in a Latin 
redaction. and it uses the term provinces not theme. 

Typically. the dignitaries which the sources represent as 
‘functioning’ in these supposed themes are nearly always 


221. The division of the Balkan peninsula into themes was an 
administrative measure designed to provide effective defence 
against invasions and to check internal unrest. The map shows 
the distribution of themes in the Balkan peninsula in the 10th 
century. 
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Thessalonike, Demetrios and Theodore. The myrrh which spur- 
ted from the tombs of the saints was distributed to the many 
pilgrims in similar phials. 


fiscal officials. Some scholars have rightly concluded that 
such themes have been transformed into essentially fiscal 
jurisdictions.’ Certainly the long-standing articulation of 
fiscal and military districts contributed to this change. 
since every theme also constituted a fiscal entity. at the 
head of which stood the theme commander.'? 

From the eleventh century. fiscal agents replaced the 
theme commanders. The former. however. were not regular 
public officials. Rather. their salary was taken out of local 
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were invested with the competence of a tax of- 
усаг in which tax payments fell due.'! For this 
ey often subjected the tax payers to great abuses 
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the Franks did not maintain the 
stem of fusing civil and military administra- 
tical to their own feudal system. 


Villehardouin provides us with an interesting example of its 
operation. Boniface of Montferrat, king of Thessalonike. 
granted Geoffrey de Villehardouin the right to choose 
either Mosynopolis with its environs or Serrhai as his fief. 
He chose Mosynopolis and so became Boniface's vassal. 
naturally with the stipulation that he obey the (Latin) em- 
peror of Constantinople." 

Whatever remained of the military character of the 
theme system completely disappeared after the Frankish 
conquest. Where it still appears, the term theme indicates a 
fiscal jurisdiction. whether over small and unknown 
regions. or large and well-known areas. As previously 
stated. exactly the same occurred with the katepanates or 
katepanikia. 

The heads of cities. fortresses or local districts took over 
the tasks of administration. These kephalai or kephalati- 
kevontes, as they are called in the sources, concentrated all 
local authority in their own hands.!* 


ECCLESIASTICAL ORGANIZATION 


As has been said in an earlier chapter (see page 230). 
evidence for the ecclesiastical organization of Macedonia is 
provided by synodal acts containing lists of episcopal 
signators. as well as the so-called ‘Orders of Precedence’. 
Thus we are informed that in 879 a synod convened to set- 
tle the question of Photios, at which the bishoprics of 
Drougouvitia and Strymon меге represented. The 
bishopric of Drougouvitia was in the Rhodope moun- 
tains. The bishopric of Strymon was located near 
Kleisoura in the Strymon area." 

In Leo VIs Diatyposis (early tenth century), the 
bishopric of Strymon is no longer mentioned. The 
bishopric of Drougouvitia, however. together with the 
bishoprics of Kitros, Beroia, Servia and Kassandreia. con- 
stituted all the suffragan sees of Thessalonike. From the 
time of its detachment from Rome through the ninth cen- 
tury. Thessalonike served as the sole metropolis in 
Macedonia." 

In the second half of the eighth century. the 
archbishopric of Serrhai was created. In the last third of 
the tenth century, it was promoted to metropolitan rank. 
Prior to the thirteenth century, Serrhai had no known suf- 
fragan bishoprics. 

The metropolis of Philippi is mentioned in the early 
ninth century. According to Gelzer's Notitia 2 (early tenth 
century). the bishoprics of  Polystylos. Velikeia. 
Christoupolis, Smolenoi, Kaisaropolis and Alektryopolis 
were dependent upon Philippi. As Paul Lemerle has justly 
observed. the fact that cities with Slavic names like 
'Velikeia" and ‘Smolenoi’ achieved episcopal status reflects 
the measures which had been taken to Hellenize the Slavs 
settled in eastern Macedonia. Lemerle locates the bishopric 
of Velikeia on the western slopes of the Rhodopes. and the 
bishopric of Smolenoi in the mountain areas to the north of 
Philippi. These two bishoprics disappeared in the 
Palaiologan period.'* 

After subjecting the Bulgarians and dissolving the first 
Bulgarian empire. Basil П reorganized the Bulgarian 


church. Three sigillia from 1020 preserve echoes of Basil's 
ecclesiastical policy in what was formerly Samuel’s empire. 
Unfortunately, the original organizational decree has 
perished. It is evident however, that Basil abolished the 
Bulgarian patriarchate, and founded the autonomous 
(autocephalous) archbishopric of ‘Bulgaria’. Ochrid was 
designated as the archiepiscopal see, and its first 
archbishop was the monk John. Basil restored the ec- 
clesiastical order which had prevailed in the Balkan penin- 
sula before 945, although with certain changes which also 
influenced Macedonia.’ 

The sigillia indicate that Basil assigned all the bishoprics 
which had ever been included in Peter and Samuel's empire 
to the archbishop of Bulgaria's jurisdiction. Thus Servia, 
Beroia and Stagoi were subordinated to Ochrid, an action 
which later provoked controversy. The new archbishopric 
thus comprised an enormous territory, including bishoprics 
from Epirus and Thessaly up to the Danube. According to 
Ostrogorsky, Basil II gave the archbishoric of Bulgaria 
such a vast territory as a means of limiting the patriarch of 
Constantinople's power. The same historian also says that 
each archbishop of Bulgaria was appointed by the em- 
peror, and hence the Bulgarian church became an instru- 
ment of the imperial government.?? Such explanations are 
not convincing. Basil had no reason to limit the power of 
the patriarch, especially in a period when no opposition 
was forthcoming from that front. Moreover, he had no 
compelling reason to subordinate Greek sees to the 
Bulgarian church, particularly a bishopric such as Beroia. 
The city had indeed been conquered by Samuel, yet this 
occurred late in the war and the Byzantines quickly 
recovered it. 

In our opinion, one may legitimately doubt the accuracy 
of the information conveyed by Basil II’s sigillia, at least in 
the form they have survived. 

In any case, the new archbishopric produced many dis- 
tinguished men and formed a brilliant centre of Greek 
culture. Illustrious figures such as Theophylact, John 
Komnenos, Demetrios Chomatianos, John Kamateros and 
others graced the archbishopric of Bulgaria with their 
learning.?? 

The three metropolitan sees in the area of Macedonia — 
i.e. Thessalonike, Philippi and Serrhai continued to exist in 
the eleventh century. In the middle of that century. the 
metropolis of Thessalonike included eleven bishoprics. The 
six new bishoprics were Kampania or Kastrion, Petras, 
Herkulioi or Ardameri, Ierissos (Mount Athos), Lete and 
Rentina, and Vardariotes or Turks. 

The Vardariotes or Turks were Hungarians who had set- 
tled around the middle Axios. After their conversion to 
Christianity, a bishopric was formed with the same name. 
The Vardariote Turks frequently appear in the Byzantine 
sources from 1020 on. 

The Notitia mention these same bishoprics in the 
metropolis of Thessalonike even later, in the time of 
Alexios I Komnenos.? 

In the twelfth century, three metropolitan sees are again 
recorded for Macedonia —  Thessalonike, with eight 
bishoprics, Serrhai and Philippi, with seven bishoprics.? 
Unfortunately, the names of these suffragan bishoprics are 


not recorded, and hence it is unclear how they were dis- 
tributed throughout Macedonia. 

After the Frankish conquest in 1204, the state of affairs 
naturally changed drastically. Most of Macedonia came 
under the authority of Boniface of Montferrat, but other 
parts were claimed or came under the jurisdiction of the 
despotate of Epirus.” Nonetheless, the Taxeis of the thir- 
teenth century show no great changes. Perhaps those who 
drafted them remained attached to an ideal image of the 
status of the Byzantine church and the extent of its 
bishoprics. In any case, Andronikos IPs Ekthesis 
(thirteenth-fourteenth century) lists Thessalonike in 
eleventh place, whereas formerly it had ranked sixteenth in 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy.?? According to one thirteenth 
century source, the see of Thessalonike controlled the 
bishoprics of Lykostome (or the vale of Tempe) and 
Platamon, in addition to the bishoprics previously men- 
tioned.?? 

In Andronikos’ Ekthesis, the metropolitan cities of 
Serrhai, Beroia, Philippi and Christoupolis are listed in a 
new order of hierarchy, and the new metropolis of Drama 
is mentioned.?? 

A tendency to reduce the territory of the great 
metropolitan sees, and to create more, but smaller ec- 
clesiastical jurisdictions, is thus in evidence. In conformity 
with this pattern, the bishopric of Zichnai (formerly depen- 
dent on the metropolis of Serrhai) was promoted to 
metropolitan rank in the reign of Andronikos III. Similarly, 
the bishopric of Nikopolis was detached from the 
metropolis of Philippi and subordinated to the metropolis 
of Serrhai, in the place of the former bishopric of Zichnai. 


THE MONASTIC STATE OF MOUNT ATHOS 


History of Monastic Life on the Holy Mountain 


One of the most important events in the history of 
eastern monasticism, and of the church in general, was the 
founding of a vigorous monastic community on Mount 
Athos in the second half of the tenth century. Our sources 
attest monastic settlements on Mount Athos as early as the 
second half of the ninth century. There is mention of lavrai, 
or small groups of hermits with a common superior (geron) 
and a central house of prayer. 

This community also had some rudimentary form of 
organization. Presiding over it was the primate (protos), 
who governed the monks in cooperation with the abbots 
(hegoumenoi). From time to time the monks would hold 
assemblies at Karyes — in the early period. three times a 
year. Karyes was their administrative centre, and is 
variously referred to as the Koinon, the Mese, ‘the first’ 
(protaton), ‘the chief’, ‘the lavra of Karyes' and ‘the seat of 
Karyes'.?! In 883, Basil I provided Athos with the first im- 
perial charter of privileges. A sigillion forbade military and 
administrative officials from disturbing the monks at any 
time. These officials, as well as local shepherds and inhabi- 
tants, were denied access to the Holy Mountain beyond 
Ierissos.?? Before 893, the first expression of coenobitic 
monasticism was the monastery of Kolobos near Ierissos, 
founded by a disciple of Euthymios of Thessalonike, John 
Kolobos. In 893, Leo VI revoked the privileges which the 
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223. The establishment of the monastic state of Athos was one of 
the greatest achievements in the history of eastern monasticism 
and indeed of the Church. For more than a thousand years it 
has upheld orthodoxy and furthered intellectual and cultural 


Kolobos monastery had managed to acquire at the expense 
of the other hermits, evidently on the pretext of a charter 
which the emperor had issued.?? 

Xeropotamou is apparently the oldest of the great 
monasteries on Mount Athos. Its founding charter dates 
back to 956. In that year, Constantine ІХ and Romanos II 
ordered John. protospatharios and grand chartulary of the 
general accounting office, to endow the monastery with a 
parcel of land near Ozolimnos 'so that it might draw profit 
from it, for heretofore the monastery had not taken even a 
footstep towards self-sufficiency.?* This document con- 
stitutes the first imperial grant of privileges to a particular 
monastery o Mount Athos. 

In May 964. Nikephoros Phokas issued a chrysobull to 
he monaste! ‘Great Lavra, which includes a reference 
ES bulls which he had previously issued to 


life, surviving all the many disasters which have from time to 
time shattered its calm. The picture shows the katholikon and 
part of the court of Esphigmenou on Mount Athos, founded at 
the end of the 10th or beginning of the 11th century. 


Great Lavra was a large koinobion with a fully 
developed organization. Its foundation may be principally 
attributed to Saint Athanasios of Trebizond. who drew up 
its typikon in 973-75. following the typikon of the Studite 
monastery in Constantinople as his model. 

After the death of Nikephoros Phokas, quarrels between 
the older hermits and monks dwelling in lavras called forth 
the intervention of John Tzimiskes. He dispatched 
Euthymios. the abbot of Studion, to Athos with instruc- 
tions to investigate the state of affairs. Under Euthymios 
supervision, the council of elders of Athos composed a 
typikon for the community in 971. This constituted the 
Holy Mountain's constitutional charter, known as the 
tragos because it was written on a parchment of goatskin 
(tpayoc=goat). Its authority was augmented by John 
Tzimiskes' signature in imperial red ink. This is the oldest 
signature of a Byzantine emperor preserved in the original. 
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224. From the very earliest years of its existence, the Athos 
community represented all the various expressions of ortho- 
doxy. Greek, Iberian, Bulgarian, Serbian, Russian and even 
Latin monks from all over the world were united in prayer to the 


With this typikon the monastic society was formally 
recognized, including its three component types of 
organization: the monastery, the lavra and the isolated her- 
mitage.?? 

The subsequent growth of the community on Athos was 
rapid. The period from 979-80 to 1076 saw the founding of 
Iveron (979-80), Zographou (980), Vatopedi (985), 
Amalfitans (991), Panteleimon (1009), Xenophontos 
(1010), Esphigmenou, Philotheou and Chilandari (1015), 
Kastamonitou (1023-38), Docheiariou (1030) and 
. Karakalou (1076). 

Within a century, Athos had become a populous 
monastic centre, transcending ethnic divisions and 
representing all the various expressions of orthodoxy. 
Greek, Iberian, Bulgarian, Serbian, Russian and Latin 
monks were united there in prayer to the God of the 
Gospels. Constantine Monomachos rightly estimated the 


God of the Gospels. The picture shows the exterior of the rela- 
tively modern katholikon at the Russian monastery of Saint 
Panteleimon with its onion-shaped domes, each topped by 
a cross. 


importance of Athos for the Christian faith when he called 
it ‘the mountain of Saints’ and ‘the Holy Mountain’, the ap- 
pellation which persists to the present day. 


CITIES AND SOCIETY 


In the course of the invasions and constant warfare of 
the middle Byzantine period, cities were fortified and 
became regional centres of defence. For this reason they 
are frequently referred to as castles (kastra). Inscriptions 
perpetuate the memory of imperial officials who repaired 
or reconstructed city walls.?? 

The conditions of the period often demanded that cities 
be transferred to more fortified points, except in cases 
where the lie of the land was such that inhabitants might 
dwell in outlying regions and easily withdraw to an 
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acropolis or other high ground in times of attack. Such is 
the case with Philippi, Amphipolis, Christoupolis and other 
cities. Only Thessalonike constantly maintained the 
association of its lower city with the acropolis. 

A basic change in wall construction probably coincides 
with this transformation of cities into fortifications, or 
kastra. Walls were no longer built with large rectangular 
hewn blocks, but with bricks and mortar. Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus refers to this type of construction at 
Spalatum (Split), and it is clearly evident at Philippi and 
Christoupolis.?? 

The transformation of Macedonian as well as other 
Byzantine cities into fortified centres usually had another 
consequence, namely the reduction of urban populations. 
Quite simply, all the inhabitants could no longer be accom- 
modated inside the walls. This change also tended to 
decrease the amount of property which citizens owned in 
outlying regions, since in times of distress farmers needed 
to take immediate refuge within the walls of a city. 

For precisely this reason, the powerful landed magnates 
uniformly moved their residence to the cities, although 
their properties and estates were naturally beyond the 
walls. The smaller landowners followed suit, as the 
Athonite documents reveal. 

We even encounter tenant farmers (paroikoi) residing in 
the cities, far from the land they rented.*! Most probably 
they cultivated these lands through sub-tenants. 

The typical social structure of the middle and late 
Byzantine cities applies also to Macedonia. Here too we 
find the same hierarchy of classes — the upper classes, 
(archontes) the middle classes (mesoi) and the lowest class 
(demos).* 

These archontes, aristoi or megaloi were the local 
aristocrats of each city. Their wealth was based not only 
on land, but other properties including workshops and 
houses. 

The ktetores, oiketores or mesoi represented the middle 
classes, their main occupations being crafts and commerce. 
The bourgesioi may also be included in this lot. These were 
Latin merchants who married Greek girls and became per- 
manently established as Byzantine subjects, strengthening 
the middle class. The bourgesioi appear at Philippi, 
Thessalonike, Chrysoupolis and elsewhere. 

The mesoi also disposed of agrarian wealth in addition 
to their workshops in the city. 

The demos included the poorest workers and craftsmen, 
both those who worked for a daily wage and those who 
were employed occasionally. They felt a clear difference 
between themselves and the middle class. Throughout the 
disorders in Thessalonike in 1342 and 1345, the middle 
classes did not typically act in unison with the demos, and 
and for this reason they suffered the same fate as the 
aristocrats. 

In both the early and middle Byzantine periods, 
craftsmen in Macedonian cities were organized into guilds. 
After the end of the twelfth century, however, the guilds ef- 
fectively ceased to exist, at least as they are known from 
the Book of the Eparch, where they appear as associations 
subject to detailed state control and supervision.* Only the 
sailors of Thessalonike in the fourteenth century were 
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organized with some type of leadership. The sources, 
however, do not clarify the exact nature of their organiza- 
tion. In the same century, however, each profession had its 
own special place in the market place.“ 

The more important Macedonian cities were endowed 
with commercial and political privileges, giving the impres- 
sion of a certain degree of self-government and autonomy. 
Thessalonike in particular was accorded such privileges, 
although details about them are lacking. Some were cer- 
tainly of a fiscal nature. Others, however, are referred to as 
the ‘rights’ of the city and were of a political character. Ac- 
cording to the sources, the citizens  surrendered 
Thessalonike to Baldwin with the stipulation that he rule 
them with the customs and traditions by which the Byzan- 
tine emperors had governed them.“ Apparently their con- 
firmation was a precondition for handing over the city. 

Something similar happened in 1246, when John 
Vatatzes captured Thessalonike. In order to win over the 
inhabitants, Vetatzes accepted their request that he issue a 
chrysobull ‘confirming the traditional customs of 
Thessalonike, including those incorporated in law as well 
as those arising from its own freedom’.*® 

Thessalonike continued to be the second city of the em- 
pire. In the twelfth century, its population was calculated at 
more than one hundred thousand inhabitants. A large 
Jewish community was settled there.“ The city began to 
decline in the later twelfth century however, owing to 
political events. It recovered soon, and in the fourteenth 
century, it is once again mentioned as a city with a 
prosperous commercial activity. Still, its former brilliance 
could never be restored. 

Thessalonike was not, of course, a representative exam- 
ple of the cities of its time. Following the loss of Alexandria 
and Antioch, it alone resembled Constantinople. For 
Thessalonike was at once an economic and administrative 
centre, which governed its surrounding territory on the 
basis of the ‘laws of the founders’ and the ‘laws of the 


colonies’.*® 


References to institutions of urban self-government are 
scarce. A council (bouleuterion) was functioning in 
Thessalonike exactly at the period when such organs of ur- 
ban administration are no longer attested. The council of 
Thessalonike was variously called the gerousia, synkletos 
or boule.?? It should be noted, however, that this body was 
managed by an imperial agent, and hence it does not truly 
represent an example of civic autonomy or free self- 
administration.?? 

Even during the Zealot revolt, the representative of the 
demos was not the sole governor of the city, but ruled joint- 
ly with an imperial agent. Indeed, the Zealot represent- 
ative was not even chosen from the people. Rather, they 
elected their candidate from the ranks of the notables." 
This was possible because the wealthy capitalized on the 
people's desire for a better and more just government. 
They incorporated this popular demand with their own in- 
ternal quarrels, in the course of which the young turned 
against the old. Typically, the leading cadres of the Zealot 
revolt were taken over by the young aristocrats. Here we 
may recall Tafrali's remark that the barrier of age was the 
only thing which the Zealot government abolished.*? 
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226. From the beginning of the 13th century until its fall in 1430 
Thessalonike was the commercial centre of the Balkan penin- 
sula. Pottery like this glazed plate decorated with an incised 
bird was produced in workshops in Thessalonike; its distribu- 
tion was widespread both throughout northern Greece and, 
through Genoese and Venetian trade, as far as Constantinople 
and the Black Sea. 15th century, Thessalonike, Archaeological 
Museum. 


Information is even scantier regarding the administra- 
tion of cities elsewhere in Macedonia. Civil magistrates are 
mentioned for Serrhai, which experienced a certain flower- 
ing in the fourteenth century.? Documents from the same 
period record the president of Drama, Leo Kalognomos. 
cooperating with the tax assessors Constantine Kounales 
and Demetrios  Kontainos?* According to John 
Kameniates, Beroia was ‘a city renowned for its inhabi- 
tants, and all the other things of which a city boasts in 
regard to its composition. Evidently he means by this 
that the wealthier groups in the city formed its ruling class. 
Doubtless the same holds true for the other Macedonian 
cities. The sources. however, do not provide us with rele- 
vant details. 

In any case, these meagre references are not sufficient to 


d ient the widespread existence of local self- 
gove nt in the smaller cities. Something is known in the 
case of Melenikon however, which appears to be typical. 
When the city surrendered to Vatatzes in 1246. Nicholas 
Maglavites ‘one of the more prominent citizens’ swayed the 
majority of the inhabitants to the imperial cause. This hap- 
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pened, however, because Nicholas Litovites ‘who exercised 
leadership over the city’ was ill and incapable of managing 
the city’s affairs. 


The Occupations of the Inhabitants: Urban Economy 


The inhabitants of the cities were occupied not only with 
crafts and commerce, but with cultivating the land. The 
relevant sources are usually indirect, but nonetheless 
provide clear information. The twelfth century traveller 
Idrisi, for example, relates that Skopje possessed enormous 
tracts of agricultural land, replete with vineyards and vast 
cornfields." He praises Serrhai for its beautiful suburbs: its 
numerous, well-tended fields; and its abundant natural 
wealth. Zichna, he says, had vineyards, fruit trees, cul- 
tivated fields and ploughlands.** He attributes similar 
cultivations to Florina, to ‘most wealthy’ Kastoria, and to 
Christoupolis, for which Villehardouin provides 
corroborating testimony.?? 

The state of affairs in these Macedonian cities was fully 
paralleled in Thessalonike, the ‘megalopolis of the cities of 
Illyricum' in the words of Theophanes. Thessalonike was 
at once a port, a crossroads and an administrative and 
military centre, with highly developed commerce and in- 
dustry. se 

As in the case of the other fortified cities or kastra, 
Thessalonike’s suburbs were an area reserved for 
agriculture and agrarian-type occupations. Just as every 
morning many residents of other cities would set forth for 
the day's labour (kamatos), so too many Thessalonikans 
left town for their agricultural toils. Both the Miracles of 
Saint Demetrios and John Kameniates provide evidence 
for this, and the latter even distinguishes different zones of 
cultivation." The areas closest to the city contained gar- 
dens and vineyards; furthest away were pasture lands and 
fields. Writing in the fourteenth century, Gregory Palamas 
refers to the fields, vineyards and various animals and ob- 
jects which the inhabitants used in their agricultural oc- 
cupations. Moreover, he grumbles that the Thessalonikans 
often neglected their religious obligations in favour of such 
work.® 

Cities depended on this regime of cultivating the land for 
most of their sustenance. They naturally suffered greatly in 
times of war or disorder, when lands under cultivation were 
devastated. The damage and distress were particularly 
acute during long term periods of crisis. Kantakouzenos 
reports that in the year 1322 the citizens of Thessalonike 
were exempted from their taxes because they had been 
ruined by the lengthy civil wars between Andronikos П 
and Andronikos III.9? 

The wealthiest and most prominent citizens not only 
possessed cultivated estates and vineyards. but they also 
turned a profit from workshops and houses. At Serrhai, the 
Kantakouzenos family owned buildings with courtyards 
and upper and lower storeys: four one-storey buildings: a 
bakery: and three workshops which they rented to others." 

The ‘venerable’ (sebastos) Kosmas Pankalos of Serrhai 
possessed three workshops, two bakeries and nine houses. 

Other representatives of the wealthy class were 


merchants, like the Tzamplakon family, which conducted 
trade with the Ragusans.® Such instances are especially 
significant, since the upper classes generally did not engage 
in commerce, an occupation considered unworthy of the 
well-born.5$ 

In the fourteenth century, neither commerce nor in- 
dustry developed freely — 1.е., according to the enterprise 
of merchants and the law of supply and demand. Conse- 
quently, these professions became purely mercenary in 
character. Since the most powerful elements of society had 
a share in them, moreover, they were fully absolved from 
governmental controls. This state of affairs resulted in the 
corruption of merchants.’ 

In summary, the economic life of Macedonia (indeed of 
Byzantium in general) did not develop freely as in the west. 
It evolved in a state of semi-freedom and semi-indepe- 
ndence, which scarcely allowed the growth of an urban 
class, or the expansion of cities. 

The political situation of the period certainly contributed 
to this state of affairs, as well as the privileges granted to 
the western merchants. These concessions gave them every 
opportunity to suffocate Byzantine initiative, and to freely 
exercise their parasitically oppressive influence upon the 
Byzantine economy. 

As we have seen, urban economy was based primarily 
on agriculture and to a lesser degree on trade. Another 
characteristic of later Byzantine cities is the decline of their 
wider military responsibilities towards the central govern- 
ment. As the empire broke up, into more or less indepen- 
dent regions, the cities were forced to assume the respon- 
sibility of defending and protecting themselves. Given its 
limited resources, the state could do little more than ac- 
quiesce. Àn interesting consequence of this was the growth 
of local customs and traditions of self-government, 
however limited. It is unfortunate that the external political 
events of the period so quickly destroyed the cities’ at- 
tempts at self-government and local initiative. Otherwise 
they might have developed along the same lines as western 
Cities. 


TRADE 


Macedonia enjoyed a central position in the Balkan 
peninsula. A variety of trade routes quite naturally linked it 
with the rest of the Balkans, and united it with the inter- 
national trade of west and east. The great trade routes (the 
Via Egnatia; the Thessalonike-Axios-Morava-Danube 
route; and the Amphipolis-Sofia-Danube route) conveyed 
local or transit trade to Thessalonike. As previously men- 
tioned, the decision to change the direction of Bulgarian 
trade from Thessalonike to Constantinople evidently 
caused the dreadful wars which Symeon inflicted upon the 
empire. Usually the opposite view is maintained, namely 
that the cause of the war was the change in direction from 
Constantinople to Thessalonike. However, the relevant 
passages in the sources do not adequately support this 
view.9? Owing to its position, Macedonia could conjoin the 
overland trade of the west and north-west Balkans with the 
international trade of east and west. Moreover, com- 


modities from the lower Danube area could reach 
Macedonia via the road from Sofia through the Strymon 
valley, although the Danube trade was chiefly oriented to 
Constantinople. The great rivers flowing through 
Macedonia facilitated commercial exchanges with the 
Slavs who lived in the Balkan hinterlands. They would 
send smoked fish to the coast, to be exchanged for 
whatever the coastal inhabitants had to offer. 

The Byzantine trade route between Thessalonike, Stoboi 
and Skopje was reinvigorated after the founding of the 
despotate of Epirus, to which Thessalonike was quickly 
subjected. The prosperity continued when Thessalonike 
came under the control of the empire of Nicaea. A decline 
set in after the middle of the thirteenth century, following 
the reconquest of Constantinople. From the early thir- 
teenth century up to its final fall, however, Thessalonike 
dominated trade. During this period the Serbs played mid- 
dlemen between western central Europe and Thessalonike, 
much as the Bulgarians had previously mediated trade with 
Constantinople. 

An interesting consequence of these relations is the 
degree to which Skopje was Hellenized, since for many 
years it was a Byzantine possession. The number of land- 
owners with Greek names is remarkable, even after 1282 
when the city came into Serbian hands. In the middle of the 
fourteenth century there were still many pro-Byzantines 
"ere 

In this period, the Greeks of Thessalonike dominated 
trade and finally expelled the Ragusans. A reflection of this 
is the infrequency with which Skopje and the other north- 
west Macedonia trade centres (Velbuzd or Kyustendil, 
Stip, Prilep, Ochrid) appear in later Ragusan trade annals. 
Thessalonike had absorbed these areas into her own sphere 
of commercial domination.” | 

Thessalonike’s harbour and geographic position assured 
it Superior advantages in maritime trade, making it a major 
commercial centre. Demetrios К ydones calls it the greatest 
port ever known, and adds that at one time a second city 
existed nearby the present city of Thessalonike — ‘located 
before it, and serving as its port city, so that Thessalonike 
terminated not witn the sea, but with the other city’.” 

However, the extrusion of the three arms of Chalkidike 
impeded sea communications with Constantinople and the 
western shores of Asia Minor. 

For this reason, those who journeyed by ship to those 
parts usually embarked from Neapolis (or Christoupolis, 
today Kavala), the harbour of Philippi. Travellers 
proceeding from Asia Minor or Constantinople towards 
Thessalonike typically followed the same itinerary as 
Gregory Dekapolites. He sailed from Ephesos to Prokon- 
nesos, Ainos and then Christoupolis, where he took the 
overland road to Thessalonike. This he reached after an 
episode with Slavic ‘brigands’.’? This incident provides in- 
disputable evidence not only for the Slavic occupation of 
the lower Strymon region, but for predatory attacks which 
the Slavs undertook there. 

Thessalonike’s maritime trade with southern Greece as 
well as the west was continuous and well-developed. The 
Genoese trading posts in Thessalonike and Kassandreia, 
and the Venetian stations outside the walls of 
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227. Part of a large 12-13th century composition depicting the 
Last Judgement, in the single-aisled church of the Panagia 
Mavriotissa, Kastoria. The detail shows the faces of the Dam- 
ned in Hell. 


Thessalonike. attest the growth and maintenance of com- 
mercial links with the west. 

The sources contain few details regarding actual articles 
of exchange. Writing in the tenth century. John 
Kameniates states that gold, silver. precious stones. silken 
fabrics. copper. tin. iron, lead and glass were to be found in 
the city's market. Elsewhere he says that Thessalonike 
obtained its commodities ‘from land and sea’ in equal 
measure, and that it imported fully as much as agriculture 
and commerce had to offer. Thessalonike. he writes. 
received "from the mainland its abundant agricultural 
produce: from the sea. the provisions of commerce’. 
K niates also reports that the Thessalonikans offered 
Leo of Tripoli such enormous heaps of silk and linen 
fabrics as ransom that ‘it was as if they formed hills and 
mountains.” He further says that silk fabrics were as plen- 
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tiful as woollen cloths elsewhere. so that the Arabs refused 
to take woollen fabrics as booty. Heyd sees this as 
evidence for a flourishing silk industry in Thessalonike.’? 
We should bear in mind, however. that Thessalonike was 
also provisioned with silk from Thebes. a city famed for 
silk production. and with other kinds of fabrics from 
Boiotia and the Peloponnese. Nonetheless. it does appear 
that the silk industry was flourishing at Thessalonike. Ben- 
jamin of Tudela informs us that in 1160 five hundred per- 
sons from the Jewish community in Thessalonike were 
engaged in silk production.?? 

The Thessalonike market received linen cloth and gar- 
ments directly from the Strymon area and Bulgaria. where 
these industries were located. or from Constantinople. 

Thessalonike also had a lively metals industry, judging 
from Kameniates’ boast that the crafts working ‘in fire’ 
produced so many basic materials that one could build 
another city with them.?! He mentions in particular copper. 
iron, tin. lead and glass. Various commodities from the 
Black Sea region were shipped to Constantinople. and 
from there were transported to Thessalonike bv pack 
animals. 

The surviving seals of the various customs officials kom- 
merkiarioi, abydikoi, paraphylakes of the (kommerkiarioi) 
bear witness to the lively business of the Thessalonike 
customs. As mentioned earlier (see page 259). these seals 
cover a period from the seventh through twelfth cen- 
truries. All of this justifies Demetrios Kydones' estima- 
tion of Thessalonike as the market which takes in ‘the 
whole world. He further remarks that living in 
Thessalonike was like living in all the other cities at once." 


The momentum which these commercial exchanges 
generated was great. but it increased all the more during 
festival time. The most important of these are described in 
an anonymous twelfth-centurv dialogue called Timorion. 
According to this source. within a week's time a whole city 
would be erected on the plain adjacent to Thessalonike. 
near the Axios. Tents and barracks would be regularly 
constructed to house traders and their merchandise. 


Merchants from all parts would flock to this festival — 
Greeks. Moesians from the Danube area (and even further 
north). Italians from Kampania. Lusitanians. Celts from 
across the Alps. In short. people came from all corners as 
pilgrims to Saint Demetrios, and as spectators at his 
festival. ta Demetria. At this festival the best articles of 
woven material and of thread from Boiotia, to Peloponnese 
and ltaly were found.Merchandise came from Syria. 
Palestine. Egvpt and Spain. Commodities were even ship- 
ped from as far as the Atlantic, via the Straits of Gibraltar. 

In Thessalonike. groups of both Greek and foreign 
merchants conducted business. In the first half of the tenth 
century. Spartan merchants are mentioned trading in the 
city. The establishment of foreign merchants in 
Thessalonike was an unavoidable consequence of the enor- 
mous trade concessions the Byzantines were forced to 
grant the Italian maritime powers. 

In 1261. the Genoese first secured from Michael VIII 
Palaiologos the right to establish trading stations in 
Thessalonike and Kassandreia. Somewhat later. in 1265. 
the Venetians were accorded the same privileges. but were 


established outside the walls of Thessalonike and at 
Voleron.** 

These facts indicate how important Macedonia was 
from the point view of trade. 

Information about the commercial activity of other 
Macedonian cities (such as Beroia Ochrid, Kastoria. 
Skopje, Serrhai, Christoupolis and Drama) underscores 
this importance even further. The Arab traveller Idrisi 
describes the wealth of the Macedonian cities he visited in 
the mid-twelfth century. He mentions Kitros as a populous 
centre with markets, and Ochrid as a large city with 
developed trade. He even recounts shipbuilding at 
Platamon, and remarks on Philippi’s many and varied 
professions, which included a flourishing import and ex- 
port trade.®° 

The customs stations along the more important trade 
roads also attest to the brisk pace of commerce in 
Macedonia. Along the Via Egnatia, Ochrid, Edessa, 
Amphipolis, Philippi, Christoupolis and of course 
Thessalonike served as customs posts. A no the 
Thessalonike-Belgrade road, Skopje, Pristina, Niš and 
Singidunum (Belgrade) were customs cities. Duty was also 
collected at points along the secondary roads. such as Ser- 
via, Beroia, Kastoria, Pelagonia, Prilep, Serrhai and 
К assandreia.®° 

The destructive policy of granting commercial and fiscal 
privileges to the Italian maritime cities struck a hard blow 
to the commerce of the empire. Macedonia, of course, suf- 
fered from its effects as well. The merchants of Venice. 
Genoa, Pisa and Aragon not only received the right to 
have wharfs wherever they wished, but to conduct un- 
restricted trade throughout the whole empire. They even 
succeeded in paying an export-import duty of no more 
than two to four per cent.®’ 

Privileges as generous as these meant that Greek com- 
merce lost its competitive edge. The transport of com- 
modities came into foreign hands. Since the state received 
nothing back in commercial revenues, it was quickly im- 
poverished. Thus, while Byzantine mercantile centres 
retained their importance, the role of Greek sailors and 
merchants was continually restricted and diminished. In 
the end, they lost all importance as a major source of 
wealth and productivity for the state. 


THE GREAT LANDOWNERS AND THE CONDITION 
OF THE RURAL POPULATION 


A fundamental feature of the social policy of the 
Macedonian dynasty was the emperors’ efforts to limit the 
greed of the great landowners (the dynatoi), and to protect 
the small farmers (the rapenoi) This naturally had its 
echoes in Macedonia. 

The founder of the dynasty, Basil I, had already tried to 
make sure that 'the poor be not oppressed by the 
wealthy. The ninth century, of course, was not the first 
time the powerful tried to oppress the poor. These tenden- 
cies now appeared with such vigour, however, that Basil 
was forced to take drastic measures. 

Under Basil I’s successor Leo VI (886-912), the great 


228. Detail from the Last Judgement, probably inspired by 
abuses met with in daily life. The flatterer, the usurer and the 
overcharger are shown suspended over the fires of Hell. 12-13th 
century, Panagia Mavriotissa, Kastoria. 


magnates resumed their relentless attempts to absorb the 
small landowners. The wars with Symeon were a con- 
tributing factor, as well as the emperor's own inability to 
regulate social forces and protect the weak. 

Throughout the following decades, the other emperors 
of the Macedonian dynasty tried to come to terms with the 
rapaciousness of the great magnates. The death of Basil II, 
however, marked the turning point. His successors permit- 
ted the landed magnates to pursue their destructive work 
against the state with no restraints. 

The monastic documents from Mount Athos reveal the 
enormous extent of the landed wealth which the 
monasteries and church controlled in Macedonia. They 
also inform us about a whole series of great landowners 
who were active in this area already in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The Tzamplakones and the Kantakouzenoi. for ex- 
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229. The elegant figures of the Saints Nicholas the Less and 
Alexander in the sumptuous dress of nobles of the period and 


ample. possessed vast tracts of cultivated land in the area 
of Christoupolis. Serrhai and Thessalonike. Manuel 
Angelos also held huge estates in Serrhai and 
Thessalonike. The Kantakouzenoi and Gregory 
Pakourianos owned important properties in Macedonia 
and elsewhere. Kantakouzenos himself testifies that he had 
at his disposal five thousand cows: a thousand pair of oxen 
for ploughing: two thousand five hundred mares: two hun- 
dred camels: three hundred mules; five hundred asses: fifty 
thousand pigs: and seventy thousand sheep.” The sources 
refer to the power and wealth of the Asanedes at 

hristoupolis: of the  Troulenoi. Achyraites and 


Diplovatatzedes at Serrhai: of the Angeloi. Kabasiles. 
K es and Hvaleedes at Thessalonike: and of the 
\ i. Radipo ind Laskariotes at Edessa.?! 


c of the re great landowners. others of them 


curious head gear. 14th century wall painting, Saint 
Athanasios Mouzakes, Kastoria. 


pronoiars. The manner in which the pronoiars acquired 
their properties is clear from the monastic documents. 
Typically. a temporary grant of tax revenues for a par- 
ticular area would be changed into a permanent grant, and 
finally into full ownership of the land. 

The sources provide little detailed evidence about the ac- 
tual extent of lands owned by these magnates. From the in- 
formation we have. however. we can comprehend the 
wealth of their estates. and the various types of revenues 
they provided. The typikon of Gregory Pakourianos. for 
example, records the vast properties which this Byzantine 
general of Iberian descent possessed around Thessalonike. 
Serrhai, Strymon and Voleron.?? 

The villages and peasants suffered greatly under the 
pressure of the powerful landed magnates. The peasants 
were oppressed by the high-handedness of the fiscal of- 


ficials and tax farmers. Theophylact of Ochrid’s letters are 
quite revealing in this regard. The case of Demetrios 
Kamateros, a tax farmer, is typical. He was reduced to 
penury because he could not afford to pay twice the 
amount of tax which he was legally obliged to pay. For this 
reason the state proceeded to confiscate his possessions.”* 

This negative picture is balanced to some degree by 
other types of information. At least for the period for 
which we have evidence, the population of Byzantine (and 
hence Macedonian) villages was fairly stable. Also we may 
recall that some paroikoi succeeded in buying their own 
tenancy, and that in some cases peasants were able to 
enrich themselves and advance socially. The best example 
of the latter group is the case of Philokalles.?? These in- 
stances. however, should not lead one to conclude that the 
life of the rural population was rosy. Rather, we should 
bear in mind that two separate factors influenced their lot: 
first, the purely economic conditions which do not seem to 
have burdened the life of the peasants so heavily, and 
secondly, the arbitrary acts of officials or individuals which 
aggravated their situation. Only when we distinguish and 
separately analyze these two factors shall we reach sound 
conclusions regarding the general quality of peasant life. 
and the causes which negatively influenced its develop- 
ment. 


Mount Athos and the Socio-Economic Situation of 
Macedonia 


The importance of the Holy Mountain for the economic 
and social condition of Macedonia was enormous. By 
means of continual bequests, grants from the state, and 
their own resources, the monks of Athos acquired vast 
amounts of Jand throughout Macedonia, but especially in 
the central part. 

These estates were cultivated chiefly by leasing them to 
tenants or paroikoi, which resulted in the growth of a sub- 
stantial class of tenant farmers. Contrary to general opi- 
nion, these tenants were legally free, enjoying all the rights 
of free men. Consequently, the term paroikos variously 
designated a hired man or a small landowner. With the 
enormous increase in monastic holdings, moreover, the 
paroikoi became as greedy for land as the great magnates, 
and like them tended to increase their wealth at the expense 
of the weak. 

The pious emperor Nikephoros Phokas suspected as 
much when he revoked the so/emnia, or imperial donations 
to the churches and monasteries. He chastised the monks 
in no uncertain terms: ‘I gaze upon the great sickness of 
the monasteries, for greed most surely is a sickness, yet I 
am at a loss how to cure the malady, or how to punish the 
avarice. When I see professed ascetics and monks shaming 
the habits they wear with lies, I am compelled to call this 
theatre, and to cry out that this blasphemes the name of 
Christ.? Consequently, neither Nikephoros І пог 
Romanos II nor Basil II were able to exclude the 
monasteries from the general measures they enacted to 
crush the great landed magnates.” Throughout the follow- 
ing centuries, the wealth of the monasteries increased at a 
dramatic rate. Fiscal records relating to the monasteries on 


Athos, and elsewhere in Macedonia, reveal the extent and 
rapid growth of monastic properties. Imperial benevolence 
towards the monks and their monasteries was chiefly 
responsible for this expansion.?? 

Assuredly, there were occasional efforts to confront the 
unbridled appropriation of lands by churches and 
monasteries. Theophylact of Ochrid provides evidence of 
such attempts, although his outlook is negative. Manuel 
Komnenos announced his plans to cure the malady in his 
famous ОӨєралєртікоу (Physician’s Oration) where he 
proclaims ‘it is as if I am curing the crippled rights of 
churches everywhere.’ He proposed to examine the validity 
of ecclesiastical and monastic property claims. Such at- 
tempts were quickly abandoned. Under the Palaiologans. 
affairs took a turn for the worse. Michael VIII restored to 
the monasteries their privileges, and granted new ones as 
well. Perhaps he hoped to quell any protests the monks 
might raise regarding his anomalous rise to power. The em- 
perors Andronikos II and III, along with the Serbian 
rulers, showed the same political benevolence and 
generosity towards the monasteries.?? 

Monastic properties did not increase by simple gifts and 
bequests alone. The monks zealously purchased lands from 
small farmers as well. The privileges the state granted to 
the monasteries thus diminished its own lands, and hence 
its revenues. Continuing impoverishment led to further 
deecline and an ever increasing likelihood of collapse.!9? 

The monasteries on Athos with significant landed wealth 
were Great Lavra, Chilandari, Esphigmenou, Xeropota- 
mou, Saint Paul's. Iveron, Koutloumousiou, Xenophontos 
and Dionysiou. Other wealthy monasteries were located in 
Chalkidike, and around Beroia. Serrhai, Thessalonike and 
elsewhere. 

With their enormous landed wealth, the monasteries 
were not only an economic but a social force. In fact, since 
the number of monks was small in comparison with the ex- 
tent of their properties, they could themselves cultivate 
only a small part of these lands. Hence they resorted to in- 
direct cultivation, renting plots of cultivable land to pea- 
sant tenants. with the customary stipulations of the 
paroikia system. In this way, the monasteries developed 
into a considerable social force, since they had many in- 
dividuals in a state of dependence upon them. Here. 
however, we may look at the other side of the coin. By 
renting out lands on the paroikia system, monastic wealth 
was in effect limited. As mentioned previously, this indirect 
exploitation of the land resulted in the ‘socialization’ of the 
great estates. !?! 


INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


One of the many effects of the Fourth Crusade was to 
put an end to the domination of the Byzantine cultural life 
by Constantinople. Byzantine society once more became 
polycentric, as it had been in the period before the Arab 
conquest. This was due to a number of factors. The oc- 
cupation of Constantinople by the Latins from 1204 to 
1261 was only one. Another was the political fragmenta- 
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tion of the former Byzantine empire. which meant that 
many of its territories were never again ruled from Con- 
stantinople. A further factor was the increasing tendency 
for local magnates to become effectively independent of the 
capital. as the process of feudalization progressed. And 
lastly. the new prosperity which trade with the Italian 
republics brought to many provincial cities was often 
reflected in their new cultural activities. 

Macedonia. like other regions, was affected by this 
change in the balance between centre and periphery. And 
Thessalonike in particular became an important cultural 
centre and no longer a mere provincial reflection of Con- 
stantinople.! It was never plundered. as the capital was in 
1204. Thus it remained relatively rich in books. When John 
III Vatatzes wished to establish libraries in the Nicaean 
empire he sent the monk and polymath Nikephoros Blem- 
mydes on a journey to the newly reconquered western 
provinces. and especially to Thessalonike. to seek out 
books which could not be found in Asia Minor. This will 
have happened shortly after 1246. 

Several men of letters and scholars from Constantinople 
sought refuge in Macedonia after 1204 or were already es- 
tablished there and brought with them some of the 
sophisticated intellectual traditions of the capital. John 
Apokaukos had had a long career in the Patriarchal 
bureaucracy when he was appointed metropolitan of 
Naupaktos shortly before 1204. The establishment of the 
despotate of Epirus. with its capital at Arta — which was 
ecclesiastically subject to Naupaktos, led to Apokaukos 
becoming the principal ecclesiastical adviser to the new 
ruler. When Thessalonike and most of Macedonia became 
subject to the despotate, Apokaukos' influence extended to 
these regions too. When he was expelled from his bishopric 
in Naupaktos as a result of the internal rivalry he seems to 
have established himself for a time in Thessalonike. He 
died in 1233. Apokaukos’ works include poems on 
religious themes. official documents. and an extensive 
correspondence.’ It is interesting that although he handles 
the learned language with confidence some of his letters. 
particularly those addressed to women. are written in 
demotic. 

Demetrios Chomatianos held an appointment in the ser- 
vice of the patriachate before 1204. After the capture of 
the city by the Latins he fled to Ochrid, where he had ac- 
quaintances, and became archivist of the church there. In 
1216 or 1217 he was appointed archbishop of Ochrid 
thanks to the influence of John Apokaukos. In 1225 he 
crowned the despot Theodore Doukas emperor in 
Thessalonike. He had evidently already replaced 
Apokaukos as the leading ecclesiastic of the despotate. He 
survived at least until 1235. He left a large body of canon 
law, decisions and official documents. as well as a collec- 
tion of letters and some liturgical poetry. His correspon- 
dence is of great interest for the social and economic 
| of Macedonia in this stormy period. 

It seems likely that the period of Latin rule brought a 
less sharp and less long cultural break in Thessalonike than 
it did in Constantinople. In a book to be published shortly 
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Dr. Costas Constantinides explores some of the hitherto 
unnoticed personal links between the intellectual world of 
Constantinople in the last decades before the Fourth 
Crusade and that of Thessalonike after the Byzantine 
restoration. By the closing years of the thirteenth century a 
brilliant period in the history of Thessalonikan culture had 
begun, which lasted until the disastrous civil war of the 
mid-fourteenth century. The monks Sabbas and Ger- 
manos, both of whom were educated in Thessalonike in the 
last decades of the thirteenth century. studied classical 
poetry. rhetoric and historiography before they felt the call 
of the religious life. 

Thomas Magistros taught classical literature in 
Thessalonike for many years. In the course of his teaching 
he produced editions of selections from Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles. Euripides and Pindar — three plays each of the 
dramatists. and the Olympian and half the Pythian Odes of 
Pindar. These editions comprised the text. a marginal 
commentary dealing largely with syntax and mythological. 
historical and geographical allusions, and interlinear ex- 
planations of rare or difficult words. They draw largely on 
older commentaries, but also contain much original matter. 
particularly paraphrases of difficult passages. They are es- 
sentially school-books. Another by-product of his teaching 
was his Ekloge onomaton kai rematon A ttikon, a lexicon of 
the atticising learned language. establishing dist inctions 
between apparent synonyms and explaining the correct 
construction of each verb. It is a testimony alike to the 
changes which had taken place in the Greek language and 
to the rigorously archaizing tone of most late Byzantine 
literature. One of the manuscripts of Thomas’ edition of 
Sophocles was written in 1301, probably in Thessalonike. 
It is likely that Thomas had been engaged in teaching for 
some years, perhaps for many years, before that date. He 
was still alive in 1346, as the monk Theodoulos in the 
monastery of Kyr Isaac in Thessalonike. Among his 
pupils were the philologist Demetrios Triklinios, the anti- 
Hesychast theologian Gregory Akindynos, and the future 
patriarch Philotheos Kokkinos. a boy of poor origins who 
had been his servant. Many other distinguished citizens of 
Thessalonike no doubt also studied under him. 

Thomas Magistros was much more than a teacher. 
however. His correspondence shows him to have been in 
touch with many prominent men in Constantinople.’ in- 
cluding Theodore Metochites, the chief minister of An- 
dronikos 11. When he visited the capital he was received 
with honour by statesmen and men of letters. He did not 
hesitate to intervene in the political controversies of the 
time. In a speech addressed to Andronikos IT he appeals to 
the emperor not to hold the general Chandrenos responsi- 
ble for the devastation wrought by Catalan and Turkish 
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230. Gregory Palamas, the chief exponent of Hevschasm, the 
mystic, inspirational brand of Orthodoxy, and vociferous oppo- 
nent of the teachings of Barlaam of Calabria. Metropolitan of 
Thessalonike from 1347-59, he was canonized after his death. 
Portable icon, 15th century. Leningrad, Museum of Beaux-Arts. 
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mercenaries under his command. During the civil war bet- 
ween Andronikos and his grandson (1321-28) he called on 
the citizens of Thessalonike to maintain their unity. His ad- 
dress to Andronikos on the duties of a monarch contains 
practical advice as well as the traditional cliches of the 
genre: thus he urges the emperor to train the army in 
peace-time. to maintain the fleet (advice lost on An- 
dronikos). to restrict the sale of offices. to control the ac- 
tivities of tax-collectors, and to modify the law of in- 
heritance. In addition to real speeches Thomas also com- 
posed model declamations.$ one of which was such a suc- 
cessful pastiche of the language and style of the Second 
Sophistic that it was for centuries included among the 
speeches of Aelius Aristides. Finally. he was the author of 
a number of panegyric sermons and liturgical hymns.’ In 
Thomas Magistros we have an example of the many-sided 
scholar of the late Byzantine world. who combined 
rigorous and conservative classicism with a lively interest 
in the problems of his own society. The occasional 
arrogance with which he dismissed the views of others was 
part of the persona of the schoolmaster. who could not ad- 
mit to ignorance or doubt. 

During Thomas’ years as a teacher in Thessalonike 
Nikephoros Choumnos. a pupil of George of Cyprus. a 
notable man of letters, and for a time chief minister of An- 
dronikos II. spent some years in the city as governor.’ In a 
speech delivered in the city he praises the learning of many 
of its citizens. He remained in active contact with many of 
his Thessalonikan friends after his return to the capital, 
and his speeches and letters were read there before gather- 
ings of savants and men of letters. Choumnos' principal 
correspondent in Thessalonike was Theodore Xantho- 
poulos. a fellow-pupil of George of Cyprus. Whether he 
was a native of the city or not is uncertain. But both he and 
his more famous brother Nikephoros Kallistos Xa- 
nthopoulos. teacher of rhetoric. ecclesiastical historian. 
commentator on the liturgy and hagiographer. appear to 
have had some connection with Thessalonike. though most 
of Nikephoros career was spent in Constantinople as a 
priest of the Great Church. 

Among the contemporaries of Thomas Magister in 
Thessalonike were two lawyers of distinction. Matthew 
Blastares was a monk in the monastery of Куг Isaac. with 
which Thomas had close relations. It has been argued with 
great plausibility that the church of Saint Panteleimon is in 
fact the katholikon of this monastery. which was an impor- 
tant centre of intellectual life in the city in the second quar- 
ter of the fourteenth century. The dates of Blastares' birth 
and death are unknown. but he was active in 1335 and 
later. His principal work is his Syntagma or systematic 
corpus of canon law. composed before 1335. It appears to 
be connected with the legal reform of Andronikos Il in 

329. by which the administration of justice was entrusted 
dges. two of whom were to be clerics. Appendices 

t > Svniagma are the synopses of earlier collections of 
canons by John Nesteutes. Niketas of Herakleia and the 
patriarch Nikephoros. and a lexicon of Latin legal terms. 


Blastares was many-sided writer? He composed 
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polemical works against the Jews (unpublished) and 
against the Latins. wrote at length on problems of practical 
theology to Guy de Lusignan. a relative of the royal house 
of Cyprus who had been appointed governor of Serrhai. 
and was the author of a number of liturgical hymns. as well 
as of letters and occasional poems. A paraphrase in lear- 
ned Greek of the Heavenly Ladder of John Klimakos. is 
probably to be attributed to him — like most late Byzantine 
writers he was a fervent classicist. He engaged in a dispute 
with Barlaam of Calabria when he visited Thessalonike. 
But the surviving Discussions with Barlaam is probably a 
summary made by a pupil rather than an original composi- 
tion of Blastares himself. 

Constantine Armenopoulos was a judge in Thessalonike 
in the second quarter of the fourteenth century. In 1345 he 
published his Hexabiblos, a systematic exposition of 
Roman private and criminal law.'® The preface declares 
that the current handbook — the Procheiros Nomos of 
Basil I — is unsatisfactory. and that he has written his own 
work after long study of ancient legal literature and private 
compilations. He clearly makes use of the Peira of 
Eustathios Romanos (eleventh century). To judge by sur- 
viving legal documents, the Hexabiblos became autho- 
ritative in the last century of the Byzantine empire. It 
remained in use by the ecclesiastical courts throughout the 
Ottoman occupation, and was adopted as the official code 
of the Greek State by the Provisional Assembly in 1822. In 
translation. it was used elsewhere. 

Thomas Magistros most distinguished pupil was 
Demetrios Triklines or Triklinios (as he called himself from 
about 1316). Triklinios was a native of Thessalonike. 
probably born about 1280. He probably first worked as a 
copyist — a manuscript of the rhetoricians Aphthonios and 
Hermogenes was copied by him in Thessalonike in 1308 — 
but soon became. like Thomas, a teacher of literature and 
editor of classical texts." Since many autograph 
manuscripts of Triklinios survive. we can sometimes trace 
the successive stages of his editions. as he acquired new 
knowledge and new insight. The classical poets of whose 
works Һе produced editions include Theocritus. 
Aristophanes. Euripides, Hesiod. Pindar. Aeschylus and 
Sophocles. In the case of Theocritus and Aristophanes he 
merely added a commentary to an existing text. For 
Euripides, Hesiod. Pindar. Aeschylus and Sophocles he 
edited the text as well as providing it with a commentary. 
His great strength was his knowledge of classical metre — 
not merely the simple metres of tragic dialogue but also the 
complex lyric metres. He cannot have acquired this 
knowledge from his teacher Thomas. who had no grasp of 
lyric metre. He will have learnt something from contem- 
porary philologists in Constantinople. notably Manuel 
Moschopoulos. But he was in the main an autodidact. 
without predecessors or followers. By intensive study of 
the lyric texts themselves and the often obscure and un- 
helpful ancient writers on metre he gained an un- 
derstanding of a sophisticated and difficult art-form that no 
man had possessed for a thousand years before him and 
none was to possess again until long after the Renaissance. 


This understanding enabled Triklinios to correct many 
hundreds of errors which had crept into the texts of Greek 
poetry over the centuries. Sometimes his emendations were 
overhasty or naive; far more often they have become part 
of the accepted text of the poems which he studied. Though 
he sometimes offered wrong answers, his questions were 
always well-founded. He lacked his master’s arrogant self- 
assertiveness. Triklinios drew for his commentaries on 
those of Thomas Magistros, to which he added material 
from what he called ‘old’ manuscripts and his own metrical 
observations. Sometimes he also included a paraphrase of 
his own. He had access in Thessalonike to a manuscript of 
Euripides containing plays other than the seven selected in 
late antiquity. The unique manuscript of the ‘unselected’ 
plays (cod. Laur. gr. 32.2) is a copy at only a few removes 
of an edition by Triklinios. The manuscript containing 
these plays — otherwise unknown in the Middle Ages — 
was probably used a century and a half earlier by 
Eustathios. The recent discovery of a short astronomical 
treatise by Triklinios reveals not only that his interests ex- 
tended beyond classical philology but also that he had 
some understanding of the role of experiment in advancing 
knowledge.!? Demetrios Triklinios, of whose life we regret- 
tably know so little, was the most original of the brilliant 
group of scholars in Thessalonike in the early fourteenth 
century. The German scholar Wilamowitz observes that he 
was in reality the first modern textual critic. 

We hear incidentally of a number of minor men of letters 
connected with Macedonia in this period. A certain 
Staphidakes wrote an epitaph in elegiac couplets on Isaac. 
the founder of the monastery of Kyr' Isaac. Theodore 
Pediasimos, probably a native of Serrhai, and educated in 
Thessalonike, wrote rhetorical works and letters as well as 
Lives of Joseph the Hymnographer and other saints." 
Among his rhetorical compositions is an interesting 
ekphrasis of the metropolitan church of Serrhai. Jacob, 
metropolitan of Serrhai until the civil wars, was author of 
several religious poems, including a Kanon Katanyktikos. 
John Katrares, a learned copyist working in Thessalonike 
in the early fourteenth century, wrote poems in anacreontic 
verse, a short dramatic fragment, and a series of excerpts 
from the Geography of Strabo.!^ We hear, too, of men 
educated in Thessalonike who pursued successful careers 
elsewhere, usually in Constantinople. Isidore Boucheira, 
patriarch from 1347 to 1349, had studied and taught 
rhetoric in Thessalonike before going to the capital. 
Theodore Kabasilas, whose monody on the emperor An- 
dronikos II has only recently been published, was 
probably a native of Thessalonike.!6 Philotheos Kokkinos, 
patriarch 1353-54 and 1364-74, was born of a Jewish 
mother in Thessalonike about 1300 and was a domestic 
servant in the house of Thomas Magistros before becoming 
. his pupil and protégé." 

Á great many manuscripts written in Thessalonike in the 
early fourteenth century survive as living witnesses to the 
culture of the age, and several copyists can be identified as 
active there. Such are Theodore Hagiopetrites, a prolific 
copyist of religious manuscripts around 1300; John 


231. Portrait of a donor dated to 1338 in the church of the 
Anargyroi, Kastoria. He is depicted in the accustomed stance, 
praying on his knees before the icon he is presenting to the 
church. According to the accompanying metrical inscription, his 
name was George, and the painter of the icon was a certain 
Athanasios, a priest. 


Katrares, already mentioned; Demetrios Triklinios and his 
brother Nicholas; Demetrios Kaniskes Kabasilas, an of- 
ficial of the metropolitan church of Thessalonike and well- 
known calligrapher in the 1340s; John Zarides, copyist of 
Strabo and the minor Greek geographers in 1321. Copyists 
were active in the provincial cities of Macedonia too. A 
manuscript of the commentary of Theophylact Hephaistos 
on the Acts and Pauline Epistles was written in 1286/7 for 
Antonios Malakes, archbishop of Beroia. Theodore 
Pagomenos, a priest in Kampania (west of Thessalonike) 
copied a commentary on Hippocrates for a doctor, also 
named Theodore, in 1348. 

The civil wars of the mid-century, the regime of the 
zealots. the terrible plague of the same years, and the 
theological dispute between  Hesychasts and  anti- 
Hesychasts marked the end of the golden age of 
Thessalonikan culture, and were probably responsible in 
no small measure for bringing it about. For the remainder 
of the period under review men of letters tended to 
emigrate from Thessalonike, and those who remained there 
were more and more preoccupied with religious disputes. 

The Hesychast dispute was one which involved clerics 
and laymen throughout the dwindling empire of the four- 
teenth century, and which acquired political overtones 
when John Kantakouzenos lent the Hesychasts his power- 
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ful support. It cannot be discussed in any depth or detail in 
a survey of a single region of the empire. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that because of its proximity to Mount 
Athos, Thessalonike was particularly liable to be drawn 
into disputes originating there. 

It was in fact in Thessalonike that the great dispute 
within the Orthodox church in the fourteenth century first 
manifested itself. Barlaam of Calabria came to the city in 
the early 1330s to study eastern monasticism. Gregory 
Palamas, born in Constantinople in 1296/7 of an Asia 
Minor family, had been a monk, first in the monastery of 
Vatopedi on Mount Athos and later in a monastery near 
Beroia since 1318. In 1332-33 he engaged in correspon- 
dence with Barlaam on the question of the Procession of 
the Holy Spirit, which divided the Eastern and Western 
churches. Barlaam became critical of certain of the 
mystical practices of Palamas and his fellow-monks, and 
both published an attack upon them in Thessalonike and 
made a report to the Patriarch John Kalekas. Palamas 
replied in a series of polemical tracts, in which he set out 
the distinction between the divine essence and the divine 
energies. Meanwhile Gregory Akindynos, a monk born of 
Bulgarian parents in Prilep in northern Macedonia who 
had studied in Thessalonike under Gregory Palamas, at 
first took sides with Palamas against Barlaam, but later 
became convinced that Barlaam was right. He tried in vain 
to convert Palamas to his point of view, and went on to 
publish in Thessalonike a series of tracts directed both 
against Palamas’ theology and against the methods of con- 
templation by which the so-called Hesychast monks 
sought to attain a momentary vision of the uncreated light 
which the disciples beheld on Mount Tabor. 

By now the controversy had spread beyond the confines 
of Macedonia. A synod in Constantinople in 1341 called 
on Barlaam not to take upon himself the teaching duties 
which properly belonged to bishops. In the same year John 
Kantakouzenos, in revolt against the boy emperor John V 
and the regent Anne of Savoy, threw his weight behind 
Gregory Palamas and the Hesychast movement. After his. 
victory in the civil war in 1347 he appointed Palamas 
metropolitan of Thessalonike and began proceedings for 
heresy against Akindynos. Akindynos died in 1349. In 
1351 the Holy Synod pronounced the doctrines of 
Palamas to be the dogma of the church, and condemned 
Akindynos posthumously. Palamas died in 1359 and was 
canonized as a saint in 1368. Many of the controversial 
writings of the protagonists in this long dispute were com- 
posed and published in Thessalonike.'* These include the 
early writings of Barlaam, almost all the writings of Akin- 


232-233. Many manuscripts written in Thessalonike at the 
beginning of the 14th century survive as living witnesses to the 
culture of the age. The picture shows miniatures with scenes 
from the life of Saint Demetrios in the only illuminated 
manuscript which it is possible to attribute with some certainty 
to a Thessalonike scriptorium. Oxford, Bodleian Library. 


dynos (of which few have been published), and the early 
writings of Gregory Palamas. Joseph Kalothetos, a fervent 
supporter of Palamas, spent much of his life as a monk on 
Mount Athos. He seems to have been in Thessalonike from 
1336 to 1341 when he wrote many of his polemic works, 
letters and раперугісѕ.!° 

Among the leading intellectual figures in Macedonia in 
the third quarter of the fourteenth century were Neilos 
Kabasilas, metropolitan of Thessalonike 1361-63, and his 
nephew Nicholas Kabasilas. Both were natives of 
Thessalonike, but spent much of their lives in the capital. 
Neilos, however, seems to have been a teacher — it is not 
clear of what — in Thessalonike in his younger days, and 
numbered among his pupils Demetrios Kydones. His 
works include treatises on Palamist theology and much 
anti-Latin polemic, including a critique of the Summa con- 
tra Gentiles of Thomas Aquinas, which had been trans- 
lated into Greek by Kydones.? Nicholas Kabasilas, 
although probably a layman throughout his life, was 
primarily a mystical theologian, but not a follower of 
Palamas.?! His Interpretation of the Divine Liturgy and his 
treatise On the Life in Christ have had a profound effect 
on Orthodox theological thought since his day. In an en- 
comium of Saint Demetrios he praises Thessalonike as a 
centre of learning. 

Demetrios Kydones was born in Thessalonike about 
1324 and educated there. But his subsequent career in the 
service of John Kantakouzenos and John V, whose chief 
minister he became, was in Constantinople. It was there 
that he learned Latin, translated the Summa Theologica 
and the Summa contra Gentiles of Thomas Aquinas, and 
entered the Roman church. His last days were spent in 
Venice and in Crete, where he died in 1397/8. His younger 
brother, Prochoras, spent the whole of his life in 
Macedonia, mainly in the monastery of Great Lavra on 
Mount Athos. Like Demetrios he was a devoted and sym- 
pathetic student and expositor of Thoman theology. It is 
not clear whether he ever joined the Roman church. 

In the later fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries the 
intellectual life of Macedonia became more and more 
restricted to the domain of the church. The great classical 


scholars of 1300 to 1350 had no successors. And even 
among the churchmen there was no one of the stature of 
Demetrios Palamas or Gregory Akindynos. The desperate 
situation of the empire seems to have resulted in a loss of 
nerve and a turning away from reason to faith. And as 
region after region passed under Ottoman rule it was to the 
Orthodox Church rather than to the organs of the Byzan- 
tine state that the inhabitants looked for intellectual as well 
as spiritual leadership. There were still men of letters and 
scholars however. Isidore Glavas, metropolitan of 
Thessalonike from 1380 to 1396 left a collection of forty- 
seven homilies, often dealing with the pressing social 
problems of the age. a commentary on St. Luke’s Gospel. a 
number of letters, and a treatise on astronomy.” Only a 
few of his homilies have so far been published. His suc- 
cessor as metropolitan, Gabriel, was a native of 
Thessalonike who became abbot of the Chora monastery 
in Constantinople. In 1397 he returned to his native city 
where he remained as head of the church until his death in 
the second decade of the fifteenth century.?^ A collection of 
sixty-six of his homilies is still unpublished. Gabriel was 
succeeded by Symeon, who was metropolitan until his 
death in 1429. Symeon composed a corpus of theological 
treatises which amounted to a systematic exposition of 
Orthodox doctrine. They were presumably intended for the 
training of the clergy of his diocese, much of which was by 
now under Ottoman administration. Some of his treatises 
have recently been published for the first time.” In the 
provincial cities of Macedonia too there were clerics with 
some claim to learning. A collection of homilies by an un- 
known bishop of Beroia survives in an early fifteenth cen- 
tury manuscript. 

Finally, the capture of Thessalonike on 29 March 1430 
by the army of sultan Murad II is described with all the 
graphic detail of an eyewitness by John Anagnostes, a 
member of the lower clergy.*° Anagnostes’ work in its pre- 
sent form is probably an expansion of the original text by a 
later editor, who describes the subsequent results of the 
capture of the city, and refers to documents of 
metropolitans Gregory (July 1432) and Methodios (Oc- 
tober 1483). 
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ART IN THE LATE BYZANTINE PERIOD 


ARCHITECTURE 


In these last two and a half centuries Byzantine art was 
able to overcome all the difficulties of these parlous times. 
to renew its medium of expression without abandoning its 
basic rules for dealing with the real visible world which had 
been formulated during centuries of practical experience in 
building. and to create new types and to provide new ap- 
pearances for buildings. without giving up any of the 
architectural. structural and formal solutions which had 
been worked out in architecture till then. 

The breaking up of the Greek world into small states 
fighting one another in districts which. formerly belonging 
to the empire. now still remained free led to an increase of 
artistic centres. each of which flourished around a local 
ruler. and the strengthening of neighbouring Balkan states. 
all heirs presumptive to the weakened empire. provided 
Byzantine artists with the opportunity of creating works on 
an imperial scale outside Constantinople. 

In the first half of the thirteenth century the creation of 
centres of art in both Greek and non-Greek districts 
elicited significant architectural activity in many places in 
the Byzantine world and its sphere of influence. As a 
general rule all of the new churches continue the architec- 
tural types previously in use, but now the choice of plan 
and the methods of working it out lead to special forms 
which are typical of the time. 

In addition, older churches were remodelled or enlarged 
at this time and there are many examples in Constantino- 
ple (Chora (Kariyeh). Pammakaristos monasteries. Saints 
Theodore etc.). In accordance with this trend the chapel of 
Saint Euthymios (thirteenth century). a small three-aisled 
basilica. was added to Saint Demetrios. and Saint Sophia 
at Ochrid received a two-storey exonarthex (1313-14) with 
a wonderful facade like that of a royal palace. the work of 
the metropolitan Gregory (cf. the facades of the 
Paragoritissa at Arta, 1291). 

In Ochrid a large new church was built in 1294-95. the 
Peribleptos (later Saint Clement) with a cross-in-square 
plan having four columns and no surrounding galleries: it 
was founded by the Byzantine ruler Progonos Sgouros 
when Ochrid was still Greek.? The walls of the church of 
the Peribleptos are richly decorated with friezes of 
enamelled plaques. cloisonné masonry similar to that of the 
churches of the despotate of Epirus: the domes with arched 
drums are somewhat exaggeratedly articulated with triple 
saw-tooth friezes and triply recessed arches. The church of 
saint George built at Omorphi Ekklesia (formerly Gallista) 

e Kastoria region is contemporary with the Peribleptos 

tical in plan.* Saint George is akin to the 

1es spotate even to the large tower in the 
C ( irtnex. 

Ihe ka t *rodromos monastery at Serrhai 
was built al end of rteenth century: it is single- 


aisled with a dome. enclosed on three sides by open por- 
ticoes which were later closed off. 

The new churches built in Thessalonike favoured the 
cross-in-square plan with a porch on three sides such as 
Saint. Katherine, the Holy Apostles and also Saint Pan- 
teleimon where the porch is open. The katholikon of the 
Vlatadon monastery must originally have been similar. at 
least in this period. The church of the Holy Apostles has 
drums on the four corners of the galleries which form a low 
three-sided narthex: in the centre of the ensemble rise the 
arches supporting the central fifth domed drum (cf. the 
parekklesion of Constantine Lips in Constantinople) which 
is high and elegant. The whole has picturesque charm. The 
domes with arched drums with colonettes made of brick. 
saw-tooth friezes and recessed arches are typical construc- 
tions of this period. Lavish but refined brickwork orna- 
ment, carried out with precision. decorates the high seven- 
sided central apse and blind arches give the side walls a 
rhythmic movement (fig. 235). The Holy Apostles. the 
katholikon of a monastery founded by the patriarch 
Nephon about 1310. must be a little later than Saint 
Katherine, a church of less striking grace and elegance the 
central apse of which is rounded — an old fashioned 
feature. The church of Saint Katherine also has the facade 
of the narthex opening in arcades like the Holy Apostles 
(cf. Kilise Cami in Constantinople). The relatively limited 
interior areas of these churches are broken up into small 
units and become complicated. often mysterious or more 
intimate. The central area is narrow and high with 
emphasis on verticality: the three-sided narthex with four 
domes repeats the same scheme at a lower level. 

We find other types in smaller churches built in 
Thessalonike at this time. e.g. the three-aisled basilica en- 
closed by a narthex on three sides. as in the two-storey 
tomb church of Taxiarches: or the type with a single aisle 
and wooden roof as in Saint Nicholas Orphanos which 
also has a wide-sided narthex which here assumes the form 
of the lateral aisles of a three-aisled basilica. Later on. the 
large church of Saint Elias was built on the triconch plan of 
the athonite type with four side chapels and a wide two- 
storey lite instead of a narthex (fig. 234). It is an impressive 
building on account of its great height and richly ornamen- 
ted masonry. with the series of blind arches adorning the 


234. The church of Saint Elias in Thessalonike, katholikon of 
the so-called Nea Moni, founded by Makarios Choumnos 
around 1360. [t was built in the athonite stvle; side chapels 
flank the three-apsed sanctuary, but the church had a spacious 
two-storey lite instead of the narthex. 


235. The church of the Holy Apostles was the katholikon of the 
monastery founded by the patriarch Nephon about 1310. Drums 
top the four corners of the galleries which form a low three-sided 
narthex and the central dome was supported on arches. 
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236. Saint Merkourios in the basilica of the Protaton, Karyes. 
The wall paintings which decorate this church are thought to be 
the work of the painter known as Manuel Panselinos, who was 
active in the late 13th and early 14th century. 


apses and with the high domed drums of the main church. 
of the chapels and of the lite. It was the katholikon of the 
so-called Nea Moni, founded by Makarios Choumnos 
с. 1360 and consecrated to the Virgin. The little ruined 
two-storey church of Saint Nicholas in the castle of Serrhai 
is also triconch each conch being three-sided; it is perhaps 
earlier than Saint Elias. Blind arches only on the sides of 
the apses are the sole ornamentation on this building.’ 
At Beroia the church of Saint John the Theologian is a 
three-aisled basilica with a wooden roof; and the 
(monastery?) church of Christ (1315) is one-aisled.? Both 
churches have lovely wall paintings, as do other churches 
in the town, Saint Kerykos with a narthex on three sides 
and Saint Blasios, one-aisled with two porches. The 
remarkable church of Saint Nicholas, Beroia has been 
demolished: it was of the same type with lofty blind arches 
and richly patterned brickwork in the apse.!° Single-aisled 
roofed churches with irregular masonry are com- 
| Kastoria at this time. The little church of Saint 
Athanasios has wall paintings dated to 1384-85 and in 


churches such as Taxiarches. near the Panagia 
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Koumbelidiki, the monogram XC is done in bricks inserted 
between the stone blocks.!! 

It should be noted that in the smaller towns of 
Macedonia such as Beroia and Kastoria, Ochrid and 
elsewhere, the exteriors of the smaller churches were plain 
and the building was low with rather ordinary masonry, 
scarcely distinguishable from the neighbouring houses 
which, so-to-speak, usually surrounded the church protect- 
ively. They were generally dedicated by individuals, e.g. at 
Beroia the church of Christ was dedicated by Xenos 
Psalidas and that of Saint John the Theologian by one 
Nikephoros Sgouros. On the other hand the monastery 
churches, such as Chilandari on Athos, built at the beginn- 
ing of the fourteenth century by the Serbian ruler Milutin, 
are so large and have such carefully finished masonry that 
they create the impression of aiming to equal the 
katholikon churches of older imperial monasteries. 


PAINTING 


The thirteenth century was a critical period in the 
development of Byzantine painting as it approached its 
final phase. An entirely new situation was created when 
Constantinople ceased to function as the main governing 
and coordinating power and the Greek world was fragmen- 
ted into little states quarrelling with each other whilst cen- 
tral districts were occupied by foreigners: since the boun- 
daries of each little principality were forever changing, con- 
ditions remained unstable. In these parlous times Byzan- 
tine painting neither relinquished its role as leader and 
teacher on all levels and throughout the whole area, in- 
cluding free districts, occupied areas and neighbouring 
territories, nor lost the ability of adjusting to the require- 
ments of a changing clientele. It could indeed be argued 
that circumstances favoured the gradual release of artistic 
potentialities hitherto kept in check by a strong central 
power. It was very important to determine which centre 
would, to some extent, take the place of Constantinople 
now under foreign rule. Thessalonike was freed in 1224 by 
Theodore Angelos, the despot of Epirus. and thus naturally 
assumed the burden of effectively continuing the mission of 
a great centre, a role which she had apparently never en- 
tirely failed to play. We learn from Serbian sources that 
Saint Sabbas passed through Thessalonike in 1219 and 
commissioned two large icons from the best artists in 
town: he embellished the icons with ornaments and 
dedicated them in the Philokalos monastery which he him- 
self had founded. We are not sure, however. what sort of 
painting these artists. who according to the Serbian sources 
were very famous produced for the Serbian ргіпсе-топкК.'? 

There are, in fact, relatively few monuments of pictorial 
art (nineteen) of the thirteenth century known in 
Macedonia by comparison with the more southerly regions 
of Greece. The number is smaller than for the preceding 
two centuries. The fourteenth century shows a striking in- 
crease, with about sixty monuments, more than the total of 
fifty-one for the ninth through the thirteenth centuries. This 
number would be appreciably larger were we to reckon 
with the works of Thessalonikan artists who worked out- 
side the borders of the empire." 


237. The Lamentation from the church of the Peribleptos, 
Ochrid. The decoration of this church is representative of art at 


1204-61 


The most important monument of the thirteenth century, 
which forms both the key and the point of reference for this 
subject, are the wall paintings surviving in the south aisle of 
the great basilica, Acheiropoietos, in Thessalonike. The 
Forty Martyrs are represented like icons, one beside the 
other, full-length or busts according to the available space. 
These monumental well set-up figures have gone beyond 
the mannerism of the end of the twelfth century. They do. 
however, preserve still earlier characteristics, the red spots 
on the cheeks, the stylized ears, characteristics encount- 
ered in eleventh century painting, coupled here with an in- 
terest in rendering agitated emotions typical mainly for 
portraits of old people." We shall meet these elements 
again as an artistic style and as a psychological climate in 
many figures at MileSeva, founded by the ruler Vladislav I 
Nemanja (1230-35),!$ and this link permits us to date the 
Forty Martyrs to c. 1225-35 and also to observe that in the 
period of the despotate Thessalonike was creative centre. 
This statement about Thessalonike does not exclude the 
possibility that palace artists fled from Constantinople to 
Thessalonike after its liberation in 1224. Subsequently, fine 
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the end of the 13th century when the earliest phase of 
Palaiologan painting had reached its highest development. 


artists of similar origin must have worked also in the 
basilica church at Mileševa in Serbia, continuing the 
‘academic’ tradition of the twelfth century with aristocratic 
wall painting, the figures of which possess incomparable 
beauty and expressive power. Imitation of older mosaics is 
another typical trend: neighbouring countries attempted to 
rival the magnificence of mosaics in Thessalonike and 
Constantinople by covering backgrounds with gold leaf. 


The wall paintings in the church of Acheiropoietos and 
those in the basilica at MileSeva are closely related to 
others in a far distant territory which, however, was also 
ruled by the despotate of Epirus. In 1965 wall paintings 
were uncovered under layers of whitewash in the church of 
Episkope in Evritania on what was the bank of the 
Megdhova river, a building which is now at the bottom of 
the artificially created lake Kremaston; three layers of 
painting were disengaged, the latest of which, dated to the 
thirteenth century, originally entirely covered the walls and 
vaults. Two basic styles can be distinguished in this exten- 
sive set of wall paintings. Certain large representations of 
church feasts have a tranquil monumental composition 
with imposing figures, luminous soft modelling and fluid 
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238-240. The Marriage at Cana (238), a scene from the 
miracles of Saint Nicholas (239) and a detail from the Mocking 
of Christ (240), at Saint Nicholas Orphanos, Thessalonike, 
1310-20. The many iconographical cycles and multi-figured 
compositions, filled with life and movement, have been executed 
in the style of developed Macedonian painting. 
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241, The Resurrection. The mosaics which decorate the church 
of the Holy Apostles, Thessalonike (1312-15) are works of a 
very high standard. They demonstrate a clear trend towards the 
monumental, expressed through the geometrical concept of 
rhythm underlying the compositions. 


drapery where the faces of the angels, as indeed of other 
figures, have a beauty recalling classical inspiration. 

Other wall paintings were executed in an entirely dif- 
ferent style, for example the fragments of the Descent into 
Hell where the modelling is more painterly with swift brush 
strokes and the expression more vigorous; the full-length 
saints, portrayed as tall warriors, exude a manly ethos 
albeit their stance is slightly unsteady. The scenes and the 
faces tend to capture the fleeting moment rather than an 
enduring classical form.” 

The few examples of wall painting recently found at 
Trnovo. the capital of the new Bulgarian state, have been 
attributed to the same artistic circle; these wall paintings in 
the church of SS. Peter and Paul were painted when king 
Radoslav took as a model the works of his father-in-law. 
Theodore the despot of Thessalonike. It is difficult to speak 
of a local artistic school at Trnovo when, aside from other 
considerations. there exists no preceding nor subsequent 
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building to provide a factual basis justifying discussion of 
the development of a local independent ‘school’ of art.!? 
Greek artists in the service of foreign Orthodox princes, 
secular or ecclesiastical, had the opportunity of maintain- 
ing the high standards of court art. This, to a certain ex- 
tent, explains the outstanding quality of the series of wall 
paintings produced; all belong in the mainstream of Byzan- 
tine painting of the period and not to any special ‘Serbian’ 
or ‘Bulgarian’ school as Lazarev has written.!? 
Amongst the monuments of the first half of the thir- 
teenth century we shall find parallels to the painting at 
Mileševa, but of a different nature as, for example, the wall 
paintings in the Holy Apostles, the middle church at Pec, 
the seat of the Serbian patriarchate after 1220. Here there 
is a gigantically large representation of the Deesis in the 
sanctuary apse in which the imposing bust of Christ has a 
harsh almost coarse expression, whereas the very tall 
Virgin in the Ascension, which is in the dome as in some 
churches of Thessalonike. has the liveliness of a robust 
young peasant girl with a wide firm chin and sturdy neck.?? 
A cycle of scenes from the life of the Prophet Elijah is 
preserved in the diaconicon of the church of the Dormition 
at Morača, wall paintings executed shortly after the church 
was built in 1252.2! And in both of these sets of wall 
paintings big closed forms predominate with a tendency to 
large, flowing, drapery folds and the representation of 
architecture reduced to a minimum. It has been rightly ob- 
served that these styles are more of a reversion to eleventh 
century art than a continuation of twelfth century art. 


Some monuments of the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury have been preserved in the free Macedonian districts. 
Most of the wall paintings in the single-aisled church of the 
Mesonisiotissa monastery. now Mavriotissa. at Kastoria 
near the lake are preserved in good condition (figs. 228- 
229). These wall paintings do not fit in with the cycle of 
Macedonian wall paintings known to be of this period 
because they lack the iconographical and stylistic 
peculiarities and the luminous colours. Hence there have 
been doubts as to how these wall paintings. which have not 
yet been systematically studied. should be dated. 
Nevertheless it is difficult not to admit that the wall 
paintings as a whole reflect various manners of painting in 
the thirteenth century, some of which, in their anti-classical 
spirit, are akin to Frankish style of the period.” 

Mavriotissa is not alone in having a connection with 
western elements. At Saint Stephens. where the the most 
recent frescoes are of the thirteenth century without much 
uniformity, an unpublished representation of the Virgin 
Enthroned in the narthex has the hallmarks of the so-called 
Crusader style: faces with bulging eyes. western upholstery 
for the throne and the halo adorned with a branch in relief. 
At Koumbelidiki the iconography of the Dormition of the 
Virgin is western and in an early anthropomorphic 
representation of the Trinity, Christ holds the dove of the 
Holy Spirit (filioque).? To these undoubted borrowings 
from the western world which had established itself in the 
East after the Crusades we may add carved wooden icons. 
Stone icons carved in relief were not uncommon in the 
Byzantine period and there are some from Thessalonike. 
such as the more stylized praying Virgin (now in the 


Byzantine Museum, Athens, inv. no. 148) and the classiciz- 
ing praying Virgin still in Thessalonike.”* 

Icons made of wood, either in relief or painted, first ap- 
pear in Macedonia in the thirteenth century. The largest 
one, 2.85 m. high, at Omorphi Ekklesia (formerly Gallista) 
near Kastoria, bears a representation of Saint George as a 
warrior in high relief; he is shown in a frontal pose and his 
awkward limbs are ill-proportioned.? A similar though 
even less sophisticated icon depicting the local saint, Cle- 
ment, was found in the neighbourhood of Ochrid.*° There 
is a two-sided icon from Kastoria now in the Byzantine 
Museum, Athens, in which only one figure is carved in 
relief, the warrior saint George shown full figure, turning 
and stretching out his hands in prayer toward the small 
painted figure of Christ (fig. 246).?’ 

In completing a review of Macedonian monuments up 
until the recovery of Constantinople in 1261, we find a 
variety of artistic trends which display contact with many 
areas; however, we may insist on the fact that the most dis- 
tinguished works of art are associated with Thessalonike. 


1261-1330 


During the last decades of the thirteenth century, official 
art with the variants and reversions to older models prac- 
tised in the Balkans seems to have continued, though not 
without interruptions, along the lines of the unique murals 
at Sopocani (c. 1265). Because of its quality and expansive 
epic character, the painting at Sopocani is thought to 
reflect the art of the capital after the liberation. The three- 
aisled katholikon of the monastery of Saint Nicholas near 
the village of Manastir in the Byzantine district of 
Morihovon has extensive mural decoration done in a local 
style and harking back to older models. The inscription 
mentions the emperor Michael Palaiologos and informs us 
that it was dedicated in 1271 by John, deacon and referen- 
darios of the archiepiscopate; the painting is strongly 
reminiscent of the dynamic Komnene style and also of 
monumental figures of the eleventh century. Murals of 
several other monuments in this area are related to this 
kind of wall painting and so is at least one large icon of 
Saint George full length, signed by John the 
Historiographer in 1267.” 

Fragments of murals dating to around 1270 are preser- 
ved in the royal monastery at Gradac in the area under 
Serbian rule; here, however, the monumental quality has 
been lost because the elegant figures, which are much too 
small for murals, have something of the charm of portable 
icons or miniatures. Artists from Thessalonike were 
working at Arilje, the capital of the bishopric, in 1296, as 
the late Professor S. Radojcic has shown, mainly in order 
to paint regional historical figures and local church coun- 
cils alongside the customary iconographical cycles. The 
drawing is inept, the volumes tend to be bulky and the 
movement of the figures awkward even when the pose has 
a classical derivation, such as the girl in the Birth of the 
Virgin whose garment arches over her head like a bow.?! 

The most important monument of the period is the 
Protaton at Karyes, where the murals covering the vast 
surfaces of the tenth century basilica are of rare quality 


242. Detail from the Entry into Jerusalem. An attachment to 
classical tradition is to be traced in the almost painterly modell- 
ing, the noble presence and stance of the figures, their move- 
ments and drapery. Mosaic, church of the Holy Apostles, 
Thessalonike. 


both in the brilliance of colour, organic rendering of the 
body and psychological interpretation, qualities which en- 
dow this emphatically dramatic style with ‘realistic’ 
touches, with special nobility and strong spirituality (fig. 
236). The serene splendour of the entire ensemble in zones 
suits the vast but tranquil architectonic space and the huge 
scenes have massive figures and many picturesque details. 
It is, however, questionable whether the artist who ex- 
ecuted most of the Protaton was, in fact, the legendary 
Manuel Panselinos from Thessalonike whose fame con- 
tinued to flourish amongst his fellow artists until the seven- 
teenth century. At all events more than two artists were 
working here, if we are to judge on the basis of differences 
in style which is by turns more linear or more painterly, 
and differences in composition which vary from stormily 
dramatic to monumentally static.” There is another wall 
painting which also is closely related to the Protaton. It is a 
fragment with the striking head of Saint Nicholas from the 
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earlier decoration of the katholikon of Great Lavra.” That 
these frescoes are of Macedonian origin, to be dated before 
or around 1300 is attested by the close relationship to 
work of two Thessalonikan artists at Ochrid. 

In 1295 Eutychios and Michael. son of Astrapas, from a 
known familv in Thessalonike. painted the murals in the 
church of the Peribleptos at Ochrid. dedicated by a noble. 
Progonos Sgouros. at a time when Ochrid was under 
Byzantine control." The subjects are dramatically por- 
trayed in continuous zones with massive figures shown in 
exaggerated poses or motion. vividly contrasting colours. 
drapery folds prismatically shaped and modelling with cut 
planes (fig. 237). The wall paintings in the Protaton have 
frequently been attributed to the atelier of Michael 
Astrapas and Eutychios because of their obvious similarity 
to the work of this pair in the church of the Peribleptos: the 
massive figures. the venerable or angry heads with similar 
facial features. the perspective views of architecture. all this 
belongs to the same artistic vocabulary. But the un- 
questioned artistic superiority of the frescoes in the 
Protaton is one of the many reasons which make impossi- 
ble the attribution of these murals to that atelier. 

Both of these monuments belong to a particular trend 
which has been termed the volume style; it constitutes the 
tvpical style and also the highest level of attainment at the 
close of the first phase of Palaiologan art (up to c. 1300). 
We shall be observing the changeover to the new style 
which characterizes the following phase in the work of the 
same team of artists because a few vears afterwards 
Michael and Eutychios radically altered their style. 

Wall paintings in a whole series of churches founded by 


243. The Dormition of the Virgin; on either side stand the hymn 
writers John Damaskenos and Kosmas Maiouma . The 
transcendant quality and strict balance of the multi-figured 
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the ruler Milutin ао. in fact, carry the signatures of the аг- 
tists Michael the son of Astrapas and Eutychios: the 
churches are: the Mother of God Ljeviska in Prizren 
(1308-09), Saint George in Staro Nagoriéino (1317) and 
Saint Nikitas at Cuéer (1320).?" In these later works, where 
it is difficult to recognize the artists of the Peribleptos at 
Ochrid, the crowded compositions full of life and motion in 
the midst of, or in front of, intricate architectural fantasies. 
still pervaded by a strong dramatic feeling. the slender and 
lighter figures, the somewhat coarse facial types, the bright 
palette of delicate colours and the softer modelling — all of 
these changes represent adaptation both to a new surge of 
interest in narrative compositions and to new artistic con- 
cepts common to the wall paintings of the Thessalonikan 
circle of the second decade of the thirteenth century. Our 
knowledge of the artistic activity of a certain number of ar- 
tistic ateliers in the Macedonian capital is supplemented by 
groups of murals created during the first two decades of 
this century in the Thessalonike area and in the sphere of 
activity of the city’s painters. The well known murals of the 
little parekklesion of Saint Euthymios in the church of 
Saint Demetrios (1303) are anonymous. dedicated by the 
protostrator Michael Glavas the Tarchaneiotes whose 
widow Maria ‘of Komnenian birth’ later founded the large 
parekklesion in the church of the Pammakaristos 
monastery. Constantinople. Although these paintings are 
not well preserved, enough remains to attest their high 
technique and spirit of renewal, especially in relation to the 
exaggerations rife at the end of the century.’ The little 
known wall paintings in Saint Katherine in Thessalonike 
seem to be strongly reminiscent of the volume style.*° 


composition are the hallmarks of George Kalliergis who ex- 
ecuted this and other paintings in the church of Christ at Beroia 
їп 1315. 


whereas the remains of wall painting in Saint Panteleimon, 
where exaggeration is sometimes carried to the point of dis- 
tortion, still maintain the monumental poses of the end of 
the thirteenth century.*! The wall paintings preserved in the 
narthex of Saint George at Omorphi Ekklesia near 
Kastoria are dated to c. 1296; they are more classical but 
they have the same spirit with large emphatically ex- 
pressive figures distinguished by their noble bearing.” 


The typical features of the second phase of Palaiologan 
pictorial art, which comes to an end in the third decade of 
the fourteenth century, crystallize out in a series of 
monumental pictorial programmes created in the second 
decade of the fourteenth century, the most important of 
which are the mosaics and wall paintings in the church of 
the Holy Apostles at Thessalonike (1312-15).? Mosaics 
adorn the domed drum and the vaults and there are 
beautiful wall paintings in the lower section of the naos and 
the closed porticoes. The mosaics, examples of a high stan- 
dard executed in two very different techniques, are dis- 
tinguished by a very noticeable tendency towards 
monumentality expressed through the scale of the com- 
positions and the figures with a geometric and rhythmic 
concept governing both the composition and the individual 
figures (figs. 241,242). The modelling of the figures is done 
in a painterly manner; the noble bearing of the figures, the 
way in which they stand or move and the drapery all reveal 
attachment to classical traditions. The vigorous poses ex- 
press nobility rather than dynamism. Dramatic tension in 
the composition slackens off; iconographic types of a 
narrative or genre painting are often selected for subjects 
such as the Nativity, the Entrance to Jerusalem etc.; the 
action is on the whole restrained and there is a growing in- 
terest in rendering spatial depth. The somewhat later wall 
paintings betray similar influences. 

It should be borne in mind that the art of Saint 
Euthymios and the Holy Apostles show that there was fre- 
quent and direct contact between Constantinople and 
Thessalonike. The mosaics of the Holy Apostles are 
related to the mosaics of the Pammakaristos and the 
Chora monastery (Kariyeh) firstly because they share a 
strong adherence to classical prototypes to such a degree 
that there are facial resemblances amongst them and, 
secondly, because there is a close kinship at least with the 
first of the stylistic trends which are distinguished in the 
mosaic decoration of the Chora monastery.** 

The excellent wall paintings in the single-aisled wooden- 
roofed church of Christ at Beroia belong to the same 
series; they were painted in 1315 by George Kalliergis ‘the 
best artist in all of Thessaly’ (=Macedonia) as he described 
himself. Kalliergis was а prominent citizen of 
Thessalonike; he had good connections with the ec- 
clesiastical administrators of Mount Athos and Manuel 
Philes dedicated an epigram to him. His wall paintings are 
of basic significance because of their high quality and very 
good state of preservation. The subjects, done separately 
like icons, are painted with understanding and skill in 
creating balanced composition, in the drawing and above 
all in the use of colour; the delicate modelling has been 
done with so much care that it resembles that of a portable 
icon. Although not markedly classicistic the wall paintings 
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244. Detail from the Betrayal of Christ, Saint Nicholas 
Kyritzes, Kastoria. The wall paintings in this church represent a 
definite anti-classical tendency expressed in rather simplistic 
compositions lacking the third dimension, stronglv expressive 
and with a tendency to linear rendering. 


do have a serene elegance, a moderate sense of the 
dramatic and, where needed, a touch of grandeur (Dormi- 
tion of the Virgin (fig. 243) Descent into Hell). The lesson 
of the Holy Apostles is clear here. Some few wall paintings 
preserved in the church of Saint Blasios in Beroia may 
derive from the same workshop.“ 

The wall paintings in the katholikon of Vatopedi (1312) 
are still concealed below the overpainting done in the 
nineteenth century except for those in the narthex where 
we may make out, even though they have not yet been 
cleaned, the nervousness of the gestures and the ex- 
pressionistic turbulence of the whole ensemble." The wall 
paintings in the katholikon of Chilandari (1318-20), a few 
of which have been cleaned, possess a tranquil. somewhat 
cloying elegance: the expressions are melancholy rather 
than lifeless.® The wall paintings in a small single-aisled 
church, the katholikon of the monastery of Saint Nicholas 
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245. Departure from the classical tradition is noticeable in the 
15th century icon of the Virgin Odegetria from Saint Nicholas 
Orphanos, Thessalonike, Vlatadon monastery. 


Orphanos in Thessalonike. breathe the same spirit of ad- 
vanced ‘Macedonian’ painting with many iconographical 
cycles given in numerous small pictures. like portable icons 
(figs. 238-240). We have alreadv noted the close connec- 
tions obtaining among certain figures in the wall painting 
at the Chora monastery. the church of Christ at Beroia. 
Chilandari and other contemporary monuments. The art of 
the period at the end of the second decade or in the twen- 
ties of the fourteenth century is represented rather eclec- 
tically in Saint Nicholas Orphanos.*? 

These works no longer cherish a taste for monumen- 
tality or echos of the late thirtenth century heavy or 
volume style. maintaining only a tendency towards realism. 
in varving degrees. This tendency may have to do with the 
development of narrative cycles which require the depic- 

yn of a greater number of facets of reality. But when ar- 

tend to portray figures that are less beautiful than 


xefore (not to speak of the search for expressive ugliness) 
nd when they depict less noble poses and gestures and 
'cus directly on the narrative. with no fear of crudeness 
where the story calls for it. we should interpret this not 
only as the artistic pursuit of realism and dramatic effect. 


MS 


but mainly as an attempt to underline the truth of the In- 
carnation.*? 

In completing a survey of this critical but very fruitful 
period (1300-30) it must be clearly stated that alongside 
Constantinople. Thessalonike continues to be one of the 
most important artistic centres of religious art. with at least 
four or five workshops active at the same time. with artists 
who sign their names and anonymous artists continuing 
their work with mounting energy both in Greek territory 
and in neighbouring countries. The relatively consistent un- 
iformity observed in the works of this period has led the 
way to the hvpothesis that the art works of this area have 
an individualitv all their own and hence thev have been 
designated works of the ‘Macedonian’ school.*! It is. 
nevertheless. a question whether it is right to sav that the 
Macedonian artists described above developed 
iconographical conventions and a style and working habits 
distinct from those in Constantinople. It is however. un- 
likely that Thessalonike would have been able to take the 
initiative and set the trend along lines different from the 
development in Constantinople. Furthermore. it has 
previously been shown that there was close contact with 
the art of Constantinople. 


1330 - 1453 


We do not have any important monuments for the 
period 1330-1453: they are lacking not only in 
Thessalonike but also in Constantinople. as well as in 
neighbouring territories. This phenomenon must be 
stressed. In fact. even in the provincial districts. the 
somewhat more noteworthy works by no means main- 
tained the artistic standards and forces of renewal seen in 
the art of the preceding decades. We should not attribute 
this lack of important monuments only to fortuitous dis- 
aster: it was mainly due to other factors. the endless 
deterioration of the general situation caused by conflicts in 
different spheres. dynastic contests. theological disputes. 
and other clashes. as well as chronic invasions on the part 
of northern neighbours and. lastly. the incessantly menac- 
ing presence of the Turks. 

In particular it is possible to observe that interest in 
renewing the means of expression was on the wane. made 
clear by the standstill in the development of style: es- 
tablished tvpes and procedures in painting were repeated. 
And. indeed. in the third quarter of the century a revival of 
or reversion to models of the first twenty years or even 
earlier is noticeable. It appears that the main interest lies in 
enriching the iconographical programme bv creating an 
even greater number of cycles (at Mateic. 1356-60. there 
are thirteen cvcles) with less common themes. These cycles 
drew on liturgical texts. collections of hvmns. psalms and 
church services. The cvcles frequently echo theological 
controversies provoked bv heretical leanings or the dis- 
putes with the Hesychasts who finally won out in 1368: 
symbolic fepresentations often give variety to the 
programme. In the historical episodes of the Gospels. 
above all the scenes from the Passion. the interest in 
detailed narrative grows to the point of breaking each 
sequence in the drama up into many separate moments 
and thus the number of scenes is greatly expanded — there 
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are thirty scenes in the representation of the Passion in the 
Markov monastery (1379-80). Then again there is a great 
throng of people in each scene and some wall paintings 
(Lesnovo-Mateic) are suffocatingly overcrowded. All this 
originates essentially in a desire to present an en- 
cyclopaedic survey of theology, best accomplished by 
means of an extremely analytic narrative style in which 
people and objects are depicted in a convincing manner — 
customarily termed ‘realism’. For the same reason 
anachronistic elements. particularly costumes, are stressed. 

A generally observed phenomenon in the style of this 
period is the waning importance of classicizing elements, 
although this does not mean that such elements do not 
reappear as stereotyped subordinate motifs. This anti- 
classical trend should not be linked to the Hesychast move- 
ment: Beck has stated that Hesychasm is not incompatible 
with humanism. as appears from the fact that the pictorial 
ensembles which are most strongly classicistic are to be 
found in monasteries. Nor is it plausible to attribute the an- 
ticlassical trend to local ‘Balkan’ traditions, as has been 
proposed. because its occurrence in southern Greece and 
the islands eliminates the possibilitv of localizing it in the 
northern area. 

It is not easy to determine the part played by 
Thessalonike in the artistic life of this period because there 
are no noteworthy dated monuments in the town itself. 
Some evidence in the form of fragmentary wall paintings in 
the narthex of Saint Elias. the Nea Moni of Makarios 
Choumnos (c. 1360-80) and the wall painting (after 1383) 
in Saint Demetrios showing Joseph with Gregory Palamas. 
the leader of victorious Hesychasm. suggests that the 
following wall paintings may be attributed to 
Thessalonikan artists: the parekklesion of the Anargvroi at 
Vatopedi, the parekklesion of the Archangels at Chilan- 
dari, three churches in Serbian Moravia. namely Sisojevac 
(1390). Ravanica (1370-80) and Resava (1418). The 
works of these average artists of the diaspora. which had 
already begun. certainly do not reflect the best work being 
produced in Thessalonike: they show a clear tendency 
toward a somewhat prosaic solidity with characteristically 
round. rather stolid faces. A few wall paintings in the 
Vlatadon monastery in Thessalonike are altogether dif- 
ferent: they have a pronouncedly manneristic style found 
again in the wall painting of Nea Pavlitsa.** 

In western Macedonia we shall find a more perceptible 
anticlassical style with somewhat more simple-minded 
compositions, lacking the third dimension. the figures more 
or less flat. often markedly expressive. with a preference 
for linear rendering as in the Taxiarches (1359-60) or Saint 
Nicholas Kyritzes (fig. 244). both in Kastoria.*® This kind 


247. The Crucifixion. This icon, from Thessalonike, is a typical 
example of Palaiologan art. The total absence of narrative ele- 
ment bestows a- monumental quality on the composition. Second 
half of the 14th century. Athens, Byzantine Museum. 


248. The large icon of Christ, from Thessalonike, is a work of 
high quality, clearly showing the anti-classical trends 
dominating art at the beginning of the 14th century. Athens, 
Byzantine Museum. 


of painting probably emanated from some centre in 
western Macedonia, perhaps Ochrid where a series of wall 
paintings show that art was flourishing in that region 
mainly between 1330 and 1360. The cultured Greek 
metropolitan bishops of Ochrid brought in artists to 
decorate both the old and new churches, for example John 
Theorianos who worked in the narthex of the metropolitan 
church of Saint Sophia (1346-50) and probably the little 
church of the Anargyroi (1350). The wall paintings in 
other churches of Ochrid such as Saints Constantine and 
Helen (1370-80) and the parekklesion of Saint Gregory at 
the Peribleptos and others in Ochrid and the vicinity reveal 
a gradual withdrawal to simplified concepts." These works 
were probably executed by local artists. 

Artworks in other styles were current in Macedonia at 
the same time, produced in workshops of various origins 
and varying standards. The figures in Saint Athanasios 
Mouzakes in Kastoria, a small single-aisled church dated 
to 1385, possess some measure of elegance and three- 
dimensional modelling; they often wear amazingly fan- 
tastic costumes and curious hats, all of them anachronistic. 
The classically well organized balanced compact composi- 
tions are outstanding for the ‘realistic’ liveliness of the 
poses and dramatic gestures. The figures and the com- 
positions unquestionably hark back to Thessalonikan wall 
paintings of 1300-20. It is probable that artists from the 
some workshop also worked in the church of the Virgin 
(1368) on the island of Mali Grad in what is now the Alba- 
nian sector of lake Prespa, and also at Borje in Albania in 
the church of Zoodochos Pigi (1390),°? but the Kastoria 
wall paintings are superior because of the richness of the 
programme and the fine colours. 

The wall paintings of the Markov monastery near 
Skopje (1366-71), founded by Stephen Dušan in 1345, 
revert to earlier prototypes more markedly; they must have 
been painted by two groups of artists. The predominant 
trait in Group A is a reversion to the volume style of the 
end of the thirteenth century, carried out with sovereign 
skill in building up forms with colour: the massive bodies, 
the angry broad faces of the old men with their luxuriant 
hair. Group B has been associated with the artist 
Theorianos from Ochrid.© 

In other churches in the neighbourhood of Skopje, such 
as the monastery of the Virgin at Mateic also founded by 
Dušan, the wall paintings (c. 1356-60) are of fine quality 
and here too there is a wealth of iconographic cycles with a 
dense crowd populating the five zones in the lofty church, 
in a continuous narration with no dividing framing strips.’ 
At the monastery of the Virgin at Psača there are a great 
many huge striking family portraits of the royal family of 
Vuka&in (1366-71), Serbian princes, and venerable figures 
of countless saints. Because of their great size and three- 
dimensional handling these works hark back to older 
monumental representations. 

The wall paintings which have been mentioned here, all 
from the area of Skopje, are works of artists whose origins 
are closer to a greater centre than those of Kastoria; this 
may be explained by the fact that the ‘founders’ of these 
churches belong to the Serbian royal family. It is not likely 
that the patrons played a role in choosing the composition 


of the intricate iconographical programme which the artists 
brought in from centres elsewhere and worked up on the 
spot, perhaps in collaboration with local Greek bishops. 
but the rulers certainly saw to it that they and their families 
were represented on a scale at least as large as the saints in 
contrast to the much more decent representations of the 
Byzantine founders. 

In the church of the Prodromos monastery Serrhai the 
narthexes were painted by successive artists who appear to 
have been following somewhat different traditions. At least 
the wall paintings made while the founder of the monastery 
was alive (Joachim a man of the Byzantine court, d. 1333) 
are closer to the style of Constantinople at the beginning of 
the century. And after Serrhai was captured by the Serbian 
Kral DuSan (1345), the decoration continued to be carried 
out in the spirit of the period, a bit differently from what we 
saw in western Macedonia; the programme is simpler, 
quieter, less emphatic and, on the whole, more traditional. 
In the earliest group there are three scenes dated to around 
1300 which have a dynamic style: in the second there are 
two cycles of the life of Saint John the Baptist and the 
Miracles of Jesus which represent the average level of ac- 
complishment during this period.9? 

In this series of wall paintings, which are also important 
because they are more or less dated, we once more have 
had occasion to observe that national schools do not exist 
and that Byzantine art throughout the realm of the 
Orthodox Church appears to be unaffected by the 
vicissitudes of history. 

Some of the original mural decoration is preserved in the 
katholikon of Pantokrator on Mount Athos; the three huge 
figures, about 3.50 m. high, from the Deesis on the east 
wall of the esonarthex are outstanding. It was sponsored 
by the Byzantine rulers of Chrysoupolis in 1363; these wall 
paintings reflect a high level of artistic achievement, 
probably that of the capital rather than of Thessalonike to 
judge from the figures with their noble and majestic bear- 
ing and broad finely-painted faces. А large splendid 
despotic icon of Christ dedicated in the same monastery 
has portraits of the founders.9 

Many icons of this period have survived, mostly at 
Mount Athos but also elsewhere, and many of them are 
very well done. The great Deesis, consisting of ten icons, at 
Chilandariáó is an outstanding example and so are a 
similar Deesis at Vatopedi®’ and the excellent two-sided 
icon with the Miracle of the Latomos monastery. 

Some icons on another artistic plane may be dated in the 
fifteenth century, such as the Virgin and Child from the 
monastery of Saint Nicholas Orphanos (fig. 245)°’, an icon 
of the Virgin from Kastoria, two icons from Prilep in Bel- 
grade” and others which reveal a definite abandonment of 
classical tradition. The same trend shows up earlier in a 
unique illuminated manuscript (1322-40) from Thessaloni- 
ke with scenes from the life of Saint Demetrios."! 

In closing the chapter with the final subjugation of 
Macedonia by the Turks in 1430. we would do well to 
reflect on the achievement of the artists in this area who, in 
the midst of the most difficult historical circumstances, un- 
dauntedly continued to create beautiful works, from large 
scale ensembles to small individual pieces, right to the end. 
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MACEDONIA 


FROM 1430 TO 1821 


ADMINISTRATIVE, SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


THE INHABITANTS 


Religious, ethnie and linguistic groups 


Before the Ottomans reached Macedonia. the inhabi- 
tants of the area belonged to the eastern Christian church, 
with the exception of a few Jews, and were divided into 
three linguistic groups: Greek-speakers, Vlach-speakers 
and Slav-speakers.! The Greek-speaking group was 
descended from remote antiquity. The Vlach-speakers in- 
cluded the remaining Latin-speaking descendants of the old 
Roman colonists, or of indigenous Balkan populations who 
had adopted the Latin language. The Slav-speaking group 
had entered Macedonia at the end of the sixth century and 
later. The Greek-speakers (amongst whom were numbered 
the Jews) and Vlach-speakers described themselves as 
Romaioi (Romans). as did all the citizens of the Byzantine 
empire. which was the heir to the Roman empire. From the 
thirteenth century onwards, some Byzantine scholars had 
begun to become aware of the fact that the Greek-speaking 
members of the empire were descendants of the ancient 
Greeks. and to use the ethnic name ‘Hellenes’. but it was 
some time before this awareness spread to wider circles 
and became a factor of historical significance. Before he 
assumed the royal crown, Manuel Palaiologos, the gover- 
nor of Thessalonike. still believed that the inhabitants of his 
province of Macedonia were Romaioi (Romans). ‘We are 
Romaioi', he maintained. adding. ‘Our country is the land 
of Philip and Alexander.' 

The Ottoman conquest brought to Macedonia a new 
religious. ethnic and linguistic group: its religion was Islam. 
and ethnically and linguistically it was Turkish. The Jews 
of Macedonia. too, were very soon strengthened by im- 
migration. From the beginning of the Ottoman period until 
the first decade of the twentieth century (a period of five 
hundred and thirty or forty years) the dominant group 
grew at the expense of the others. through conversions to 
Islam that were followed sooner or later by the adoption by 
the converts of the Turkish language and culture. The sub- 
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ject groups also suffered losses through their members 
leaving their homes to avoid persecution, or sometimes to 
pursue a career unhindered by obstacles. On a smaller 
scale, there was a certain fluidity between the boundaries 
of the various Christian groups. During the Ottoman 
period there were also considerable changes in the com- 
position of the various groups as a result of movements 
from region to region, or from the countryside to the 
townships and towns. 

The settlement of the Turks in Macedonia began im- 
mediately after the conquest of the area and continued 
throughout the fifteenth century. Some of the settlers, the 
Yürüks, had not advanced beyond the stage of semi- 
nomadic cattle-raisers, while others had already become 
farmers in Asia Minor. The best estates were given as fiefs 
to members of the Ottoman aristocracy. A large propor- 
tion of the former inhabitants had abandoned their homes 
during the fighting and during the mass arrivals of the 
Turkish immigrants. The conquerors only tolerated the in- 
fidels where they needed them — as cultivators on the 
timars. as workers, artisans and merchants. and, rarely. as 
allies (at the beginning of the Ottoman period there were 
some Christian sipahis) — or in areas in which they did not 
have a great economic interest. The Christian refugees 
withdrew to the mountains and semi-mountainous areas. 
and to the isolated region of Chalkidike. or moved down to 
some of the Aegean islands and the Peloponnese. At the 
same time, conversions to Islam began to take place, af- 
fecting not only the Christians, but also the Jews. who 
became a group of some importance in Macedonia at the 
end of the fifteenth century. 

The first Jews to arrive in Macedonia during the Ot- 
toman period (about 1470) had been driven out of the Ger- 
man lands and Hungary. Subsequently. larger numbers of 
refugees arrived from Spain (1492 onwards): from Sicily 
and Southern Italy (1493): from Portugal (1497) and from 
Provence (1506). From 1540-60. and even later. waves of 
Marranos arrived from these same countries: the 
Marranos were Jews who had converted to Christianity. 
but were suspected by the Holy Inquisition.In the middle of 
the seventeenth century. Jews expelled from the Ukraine. 
Poland and North Africa came to Macedonia, and further 
groups from Spain. Portugal and Italy arrived at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. 


The Jewish immigrants may be divided into two large 
and numerous smaller groups on the basis of their place of 
origin, their customs, the form of their religious ritual, and 
the language or dialect that they spoke. Those who came 
from central Europe constituted the large group of 
Ashkenazi, had acquired the psychology of the persecuted 
and spoke the German-Jewish dialect, Yiddish. Those who 
came from the Iberian peninsula belonged to the large 
group of the Sephardim; they spoke a variety of Spanish, 
Portuguese, and even Italian dialects, and retained the 
customs and manners of their former homes, where they 
had lived without problems until they had been expelled. 
The Jews who had long been Hellenized were known as 
Romaniotes, and they too retained their own customs. For 
some time, all the smaller groups avoided intercourse with 
their co-religionists. Ultimately, the Sephardim prevailed, 
both culturally and linguistically. 

At the end of the sixteenth century there occurred the 
first migration to Macedonia of Christians from other parts 
of the Ottoman empire. Vlach-speakers from the Agrapha 
villages and the Acheloos settled in Thessalonike and the 
surrounding area. In 1605 they constituted half the Chris- 
tian population of the city. In the seventeenth century, the 
Greek- and Vlach-speaking peasants of Macedonia began 
to migrate to the north, where they became town-dwellers 
in the northern provinces of the empire or in foreign coun- 
tries. This movement lasted through the eighteenth and the 
first decades of the nineteenth centuries (see page 383). At 
the same time, the Greek- and Vlach-speaking peasants 
abandoned the countryside and became artisans or small- 
scale retailers in the towns of Macedonia. On the other 
hand, the growth of the export trade led to an increase in 
demand for agricultural products. The Ottoman landow- 
ners needed more tenant farmers and seasonal agricultural 
workers. As the number of Greek- and Vlach-speaking 
peasants dwindled, the landowners turned to Slav-speakers 
from Bulgarian and Serbian areas to meet their needs. 

Both earlier and more recent inhabitants of Macedonia, 
Christians and Jews alike, moved across into the Muslim 
religious group and, as a second stage, into the Turkish- 
speaking group. Sometimes entire groups were converted 
to Islam, and sometimes individuals. The conversions were 
normally due to the oppression of non-Muslims by mem- 
bers of the Ottoman administration, by feudal lords, civil 
servants, brigands, and even by their neighbours. The op- 
pression intensified whenever the Ottoman empire was at 
war with foreign powers, or during periods of Greek 
revolutionary movements, resulting in increased numbers 
of conversions. The final wave, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, was caused by the temporary 
transference of western Macedonia to the administration of 
Ali Pasha of Ioannina (see page 392). The conversions of 
Christian timariots at the beginning of the Ottoman period 


. was the result not of oppression but of self-interest. 


Although conversion to Islam was a single action, and 
needed only a public declaration, the process by which the 
newly converted adopted Ottoman culture and language 
required time. The more coherent the group formed by the 
converts of a particular area, the longer they retained the 
language and the customs of their ancestors. Isolation also 


helped to bring about the same result. The most striking ex- 
ample is the case of the Valaades, who constituted one 
quarter of the population living in the Haliakmon valley. 
Despite the fact that they embraced Islam in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, they had made little progress 
towards adopting Ottoman culture and language in 1924, 
when they moved to Turkey as part of the population ex- 
change. They still spoke Greek, with only a few Turkish 
phrases. Their repeated use of the oath Vallachi (by God’) 
led to their being called Valaades by their neighbours. 
They also observed the Christian ritual and feast days, 
respected the saints and holy places, made offerings of oil, 
candles and money to the churches, made New Year’s 
cake on New Year’s day, and roasted the lamb at Easter. 
There were also Greek-speaking Muslims in the area of 
Servia up to 1924, though their ancestors were converted 
to Islam at the beginning of the eighteenth century. The 
Vlach-speaking Muslims of Karatzova apostatized in 
1759. Other Greek-speaking Muslims lived in the village of 
Silian, near Kavala, until 1924, and in the village of 
Lialovo, near Nevrokop, even after the annexation of the 
area to Bulgaria in 1913. There were also Jewish apostates 
who did not adopt the language or culture of the Turks: 
these were the followers of the ‘Messiah’ Sabbethai Sevi, 
who apostatized en masse in 1686. They referred to them- 
selves as Maminin (of the true faith); their former co- 
religionists called them Minim (the unfaithful). The Turks 
knew them as dónmes. They continued to speak Spanish 
and to observe Jewish customs. They had nothing to do 
with the other Muslims, and were oppressed by them. In 
the eighteenth century there were about five hundred 
families of this group in Thessalonike and a few in some of 
the other Macedonian towns. 


The Ottoman occupation brought the subject Christians 
closer together. For one thing, Islamic law paid no respect 
to ethnic or linguistic differences, and only recognized 
religious communities: the basic distinction under it was 
between the believers and the unbelievers, the latter being 
divided into Christians and Jews. The conquerors gave to 
all their Christian subjects the name Rum — that is, 
Romaios, which had previously been the name given to the 
subjects of the Byzantine empire. Secondly, the dissolution 
of the Christian states in the Balkans put an end to the 
rivalry between Greeks, Bulgars and Serbs; conversely 
their shared fate and common religion inspired feelings of 
solidarity. The Hellenic national consciousness, that was 
aroused in some scholarly circles just before the Greeks of 
Europe became the subjects of the Ottomans, spread 
slowly but steadily amongst the educated Greek- and 
Vlach-speakers. both inside and outside Macedonia, and 
subsequently amongst the merchants and artisans. The 
first to become aware of the national identity of his people 
was Paisios, a Bulgarian monk. The book he wrote in 1762 
to arouse the national consciousness of the Bulgarians was 
not printed until 1846. Before that, it circulated only in 
handwritten copies, and its real influence grew after it was 
printed. Slavs seeking an education went to Greek schools, 
since they had no educational establishments of their own 
higher than the level of primary school. The Greek schools, 
however, were very few in number, were frequently closed, 
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and were attended by only a few pupils. The Slav-speaking 
pupils were very few in number. As a result, although a few 


S speakers certainly received a Greek education. we can 
only speak of the Hellenization of Slav-speakers at the in- 
dividual level. By contrast. observations made in 
Macedonia during the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth centuries demonstrate that the Slav language 
gained ground amongst the Greek- and Vlach-speaking 
rural population. 


The population of Macedonia 


We do not yet have any specific statistical data to enable 
us to calculate the population of Macedonia throughout 
the entire Ottoman period. Nonetheless, the Ottoman 
documents published so far. referring to the end of the fif- 
teenth and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries. and 
other scattered references to the final decades of the 
eighteenth century, make it possible to form some idea. if 
not of absolute figures, at least of the population trends 
during these centuries. 

In order to achieve a common basis for comparison. the 
figures set out in the following table are for areas which in 
the eighteenth century formed the sanjaks of Thessalonike 
and Kavala: roughly speaking, they include central and 
eastern Greek Macedonia, but exclude part of western 
Macedonia which in the eighteenth century belonged to 
neighbouring sanjaks. The figures given are only 
provisional and are offered as giving some indication of the 
magnitudes involved. The total number of 600.000 for the 
end of the eighteenth century finds support in the fact that 
a century later the same areas were calculated to have had 
a population of 650,000 (see table one below). 

The frequent severe epidemics that afflicted the region — 


deaths from plague in the eighteenth century were at least 
as high as 100.000 — only partly account for the low 
proportional increase in the population. which was no 
more than 93% over a period of three centuries. The main 
cause of this slow increase was the reduction in the Chris- 
пап population. especially during the first centuries of the 
Ottoman conquest. During this period the Christian pop- 
ulation increased by only 50% (1.6 per thousand per an- 
num) — arate much slower than the average growth rate of 
the European population (5 per thousand per annum) or of 
other areas of Greece (the rate for the Peloponnese was 7 
per thousand per annum) — while the Muslim population 
increased by about 234%. and was the group mainly 
responsible for the overall increase in population. While the 
ratio of the total population to Muslims was 5:1 in the six- 
teenth century. it was only 3:1 in the eighteenth. 

The increase in the Muslim population was a result 
mainly of the extensive settlement of Muslims in the area. 
and of the conversion of Christians. 

Despite the rapid growth in their numbers in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. and the decrease in the 
eighteenth century. the Jews had no effect on the general 
demographic pattern, for they were always a tiny minority 
in comparison with the total population (about 4% in the 
sixteenth century. and about 7% in the eighteenth). 

The growth of the Christian population is demonstrated 
more clearly by the demographic trends of the urban cen- 
tres, illustrated in table two. 

It is clear from this table that the Christian population in 
the towns grew at a rapid rate. And a comparison of the 
percentage increase in the urban Christian population 
(217-25096) with that of the Christian population in 
general. illustrated in table one (5096) shows that there was 
a drift of the Christians to the towns — a phenomenon 


TABLE 1 


| 
Sanjak of Thessalonike Sanjak of Kavala Total 96 increase 
16th C. 18th C. 16th C. 18th C. 16th C. 18th C. 
Muslims 40.000 120.000 20.000 80.000 60.000 200.000 234% 
| Christians 160.000 240,000 80.000 120,000 240.000 360.000 50% 
| Jews 10,000 35,000 1,500 5.000 11.500 40.000 360% 
Total 210.000 395.000 101.500 205.000 311.300 600.000 93% 
l 
TABLE 2 
Muslims Christians Total Population 
Town l6th C. 18th C. % increase 16th C. 18th C. 96 increase l6th C.* 18th C.* % increase 
Thessalonike $.500 30.000 445 4.000 20.000 185 20.000 60.000-70.000 200-250 
Veria 1.000 3,000-3.500 200-250 3.000 4.000-4,500 33-50 4.000 7.000-8.000 75-100 
Moglena 2.500 4,000 60 500 1.000 100 3.000 4.000-5.000 34-65 
Edessa 1.000 2.000-2.500 100-150 1,000 3.000-3.500 200-250 2.000 5.000-6.000 150-200 
| 1.000 2.000-3.000 100-200 500 1.000 100 1.500 3.000-4.000 100-166 
3.000 12.000-15.000 300-400 2.000 5.000-8.000 150-300 5.000 20.000 300 
| 1.000 1.000? 1.000 4.000- 5.000 300-400 2.000 5.000-6.000 150-200 
15,000 54.000-58.000 213-307 12.000 38.000-42.000 217-250 37.000  84.000-119.000 124-218 


related to the creation and rapid growth of an urban class, 
which secured a hold on the management of the economic 
affairs of the region. By contrast, a comparison of the 
proportional increase of the Muslim population generally 
(250%) with the increase in the urban Muslim population 
(273-307%) shows that the distribution of the Muslims bet- 
ween the towns and the countryside showed only a slight 
change. The French diplomat, F. Beaujour. states that the 
ratio of town dwellers to country dwellers at the end of the 
eighteenth century was 1:3 

The ratio of the Greek to the Slav population is a matter 
of dispute: an estimate can be made, however, on the basis 
of evidence from Macedonian archives — the lists of the 
representatives appointed to the local administrative 
organs, and the statistical data relating to conversions to 
Islam. In 1752, the meeting of the community leaders of 
the kaza of Thessalonike was attended by thirty Turks, 
forty-three Greeks and ten Slavs, and that of 1780 by 
twelve Turks and twenty-six Greeks, with no Slavs present. 
These lists have only limited value, however, on account of 
the small quantity of the data, and the absence of any 
general principle by which the communities were represen- 
ted. The comparison rather indicates the dynamic charac- 
ter of the Greeks, who had gained control of the local ad- 
ministration, independent of their numerical ratio to the 
Turks and the Slavs. 


A surer guide is the statistical evidence relating to con- 
versions to Islam. Between 1752 and 1820, in the kaza of 
Thessalonike, seventy-four Greeks, thirty-six Slavs and 
thirteen Jews were converted, the corresponding figures for 
the kaza of Veria (ancient Beroia) between 1720 and 1817 
being twenty-one Greeks, three Slavs and one Jew. There is 
no straightforward answer to the question whether these 
numbers accurately reflect the proportional distribution of 
the population between ethnic groups. The Greeks were 
wealthy and a major part of the economy was in their 
hands, and they had a strong national clergy with signifi- 
cant support in the Ottoman administration through the 
Phanariotes; they were thus better able to resist conversion 
than the Slavs, and the proportion of Greeks in the popula- 
tion was therefore probably greater than that suggested by 
the tables of conversions. 

The lists of conversions and the statements of the 
travellers on the ethnic composition of the population also 
show how little correspondence there was between place- 
names and the ethnic composition of the area at any given 
time. In villages that kept their Slavic names until quite 
recently, like Berova, Stanovo, and Serava in the nahiye of 
Langadas, the eighteenth century documents mention only 
Greek inhabitants. Similarly, in some villages with Turkish 
names (Seremetsi and Yenikóy), mention is made only of 
Greeks, while in others (Sartzli and Arapli) both Greeks 
and Turks are recorded. The map (fig. 249) is based on 
published Ottoman documents and gives a truer picture of 
the distribution of the population in Macedonia than that 
deriving from even the most meticulously careful travellers, 
like Leake and Cousinéry. Greeks are mentioned also in 
northern parts of Macedonia, like the kaza of Doirani, of 
Tikves, of Petric, and there were flourishing Greek com- 
munities in Bosnia and Serbia. 


The towns 


Before the second capture of Thessalonike in 1430, the 
Ottomans built the town of Yenice (New Town), the 
modern Greek version of which is Yannitsa; this remained 
exclusively a Muslim town and became a holy city as a 
result of the shrines built in it. The Ottoman period in 
Thessalonike began with the sack of the city, the flight of 
its inhabitants, and the removal from its superb churches 
of the marble, which was taken to Adrianople and used to 
pave a bath house. Turks from Yannitsa moved into the 
finest houses in Thessalonike, and converted many of the 
churches into mosques. Many of the Christians also retur- 
ned, however, induced by the favourable measures decreed 
by the sultan. Amongst other things, they were exempted 
from some forms of taxation (see page 364) and regained 
possession of those churches that had not been converted. 
These included the largest and finest in Thessalonike: Saint 
Demetrios, Saint Sophia, and the church ton Asomaton, or 
tou Angelou (the Rotunda also known as Saint George) 
which had been removed from their control at the end of 
the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century. 

At the same time, Christian settlements began to be built 
in the uplands and on the mountain slopes, where the 
refugees concentrated. Of these, Naousa, Siatista and 
Kozani grew to some size. Naousa was founded by 
refugees from Palionaousta, under the patronage of a 
Turkish man of letters who succeeded in procuring certain 
important privileges for them: no Ottoman, except for the 
governor and the kadi, was to live in the town, and the in- 
habitants paid very few taxes, which went to the evkaf of 
the Evrenos family at Yannitsa. The settlement of Demir 
Hisar also came into being at the beginning of the Ottoman 
period, its inhabitants including Turks, Bulgarians and 
Greeks. The last named came from Melenikon, which 
retained its Greek character from the Byzantine period un- 
til its subjection to Bulgaria in 1912. 

In 1460, there were 295 Muslim families and 185 Chris- 
tian families in Monastir; in Velessa, the Christian families 
were in the majority: 222 against 9. Kastoria was a very 
important town, having 960 families in 1470, of which only 
22 were Muslim. 

By 1520, the Muslim population of Monastir had 
reached 756 families, and the number of Christian families 
had increased to 330, while at Velessa there were now 42 
Muslim and 247 Christian families; at Kastoria, by con- 
trast, the number of Christian families had fallen to 732, 
while the number of Muslim families had trebled. At this 
same time, Thessalonike had 3,143 Jewish, 1,374 Muslim 
and 1,087 Christian families. In the town of Serres (ancient 
Serrhai), there were 671 Muslim and 357 Christian 
families. The majority of the Christians in Serres and the 
surrounding area were Greek, though in the countryside, 
some Serbian was still spoken — a hangover from the tem- 
porary occupation of the area by Stephen DuSan. Greek 
was also the predominant language in Drama and Kavala. 
The Greek character of the inhabitants of Serres can also 
be traced during the following centuries through baptismal 
names, which were all taken from old Byzantine families. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century the Jewish com- 
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249. The study of the demographic situation in central and 
eastern Macedonia and of the ethnic distribution of its inhabi- 
tants used to be based uncritically on the conflicting impressions 
of travellers which in turn reflected the information of their 
guides. Although direct documentary information for population 


munity of Thessalonike reached a peak of 3,500 families. 
Later, the numbertbegan to decrease as they scattered to 
other Macedonian towns. At this period Kastoria had 
1.003 Christian. 57 Muslim, and 17 Jewish families. 
The Christian population of Thessalonike doubled at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century after the arrival of the 
Vlach-speaking immigrants referred to above. It none- 
theless remained the third largest element in the population. 
after the Jews and the Muslims. The former had fifty-six 
neighbourhoods. the latter forty-eight and the Christians 
sixteen. The Muslims formed the majority in many 
Macedonian towns: Yannitsa and Stromnitsa were Turkish 
towns, and in Edessa. perhaps in Serres. and in Monastir. 
three quarters of the population were Muslims. Veria was 
one of the towns in which there were equal numbers of 
Muslims and Christians. The Christians were in the ma- 
jority in the small towns and townships especially in 
western and central Macedonia. Servia. Kastoria. Naousa 
and Galatsta all had mainly Greek populations. In other 
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is nowhere available, it is possible to use the indirect evidence 
from the Turkish archives preserved at Thessalonike and 
Naousa. The above map, drawn up from these sources, shows 
the size of each ethnic group in proportion to the total popula- 
tion by kazas. Greeks are found in the northern areas. 


towns, in western and northern Macedonia, Greeks lived 
alongside Slavs and also Vlachs. 

There were significant Jewish communities in Veria. 
Monastir, Serres, Drama and Kavala. 

The picture changed in the eighteenth century with the 
movement to the towns of a large section of the Christian 
population of Macedonia, both Greek-speaking and Vlach- 
speaking. This resulted from the population turning to 
commerce and to handicraft industries. and also from its 
persecution by the Muslims. The population of the existing 
towns thus increased, and smaller towns and townships ex- 
panded; the proportion of the Christian population in the 
towns increased relative to the Muslims, as did the number 
of Greek- and Vlach-speakers compared with the Slav- 
speakers. 

In 1733. the Jewish community of Thessalonike was bet- 
ween 18.000 and 20.000 strong. and was still the largest 
single element in the population: the Muslim community. 
with 10.000. was second. but the Greek community, with 


8,000-9,000 members was closing the gap between it and 
the others. The city had a few Bulgarian inhabitants, 
though these were immigrants. 

The townships of western Macedonia, Siatista, Kozani, 
Vogatsiko, Blatsi, Kleisoura and Ochrid became important 
centres of commerce and the handicraft industries, in addi- 
tion to the earlier centres of Veria, Naousa and Kastoria. 

The already important town of Monastir, the villages 
around it, Megarovo, KruSovo, Tirnovo, Nizoplis, Gopesi 
and Milovista, and the township of Velessa to the north, 
began to grow from 1769 onwards, having admitted a 
number of Greek- and Vlach-speaking refugees who were 
fleeing from persecution. The year 1769 saw the beginning 
of the dissolution of Moschopolis, a populous and prosper- 
ing Greek-Vlach town in northern Epirus, as a result of in- 
tolerable economic pressure exerted by the Albanian beys. 
The inhabitants moved to other towns in Epirus, to various 
Macedonian towns — principally Thessalonike, Monastir, 
Velessa and Serres — and outside the Ottoman empire. In 
1770 there began the migration to Monastir and the sur- 
rounding villages already mentioned. This involved the 
Greek- and Vlach-speaking inhabitants of settlements in 
south-west Macedonia, who were fleeing from persecution 
by the Turks in reprisal for the uprising of the Greeks of 
the Peloponnese and the islands, timed to coincide with the 
activities of a Russian fleet in the Aegean. 

We have some information from the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries on 
the population of some of the Macedonian towns (the num- 
bers are merely indicative, since they derive not from cen- 
suses but from estimates by contemporary observers). 
Thessalonike: 60,000; Serres: 25,000-30,000; Veria 
18,000-20,000; Edessa: 12,000; Kastoria: 7,000-8,000; 
Yannitsa: 4,000-6,000; Naousa: 3,000-4,000; Kavala: 
3,000. The towns of western Macedonia, Kozani, Siatista 
and Grevena, had lost population as a result of the terrible, 
sufferings inflicted on the area. The ethnic composition of 
Thessalonike had changed. 

The Muslims (Turks, Janissaries, Jewish converts to 
Islam, and Albanians serving in the army) now numbered 
30,000, and were the largest element; the Greeks, some 
16,000, had overtaken the Jews, who now numbered only 
12,000. The last named had suffered from an economic 
crisis. The Greek population of Thessalonike, as of other 
Macedonian towns, was strengthened by the influx of some 
of the rural population, who abandoned their homes for 
reasons noted elsewhere. The Turks were also in the ma- 
jority in Edessa. In Serres, the Muslims and Christians 
(mostly Greeks) were roughly equal in numbers. Yannitsa 
was still predominantly a Turkish town. In the other towns 
referred to above, the Greeks were in the majority. 


INSTITUTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 


The land regime 


During the first centuries of Ottoman rule the legal 
status of property in Macedonia was confused. According 
to Islamic law, land was divided into two major categories: 
land which belonged to Muslims at the time of conquest 
and which remained in their full possession (mülk); and 


subject lands (haraciye) which belonged to non-Muslims at 
the time of conquest, but thereafter became the property of 
the Muslim community. Such lands could be granted out 
as timars to Ottoman officials (whether military or civil) in 
return for services to the state. Timars were a type of fief, 
and their holders (timariots) were entitled to a share of 
their produce and to collect the greater part of dues owed 
by the farmers who cultivated them. 

Grants of timars were divided into three groups, ac- 
cording to the amount of revenue which they produced for 
the timar holder. The first class of holdings were called has, 
and comprised lands with revenues of over 100,000 
piastres. These were usually given to high political or 
military officials of the state. The second group included 
zeamet holdings, with revenues exceeding 20,000 piastres. 
Finally, the simple timars generated incomes of less than 
20,000 piastres. The timariots enjoyed a type of usufruct 
over the lands granted to them. A small part of state land, 
however, was given out as kassa i.e., estates held in full 
possession, although with some restrictions. The holders 
cultivated these with the help of propertyless colleagues or 
serfs (chift). These sections were also called hassa-chiftlik, 
and were equivalent to the Byzantine zeugelateia. 

The cultivators of the remaining timar lands themselves 
held agricultural plots with varying titles of usufruct or 
possession. We shall deal with this immediately below. 

No detailed study exists which would illuminate the dis- 
posal of land in Macedonia after the conquest. From what 
we know, however, it seems that the early sultans did not 
strictly follow the letter of sacred law in establishing their 
authority in Macedonia. Much of the land was divided into 
various timar estates, which were granted to Ottoman of- 
ficials. Another part was given to both Muslims and Chris- 
tians as a privileged reward for services. Such estates were 
held either with the right of full usufruct (tasarruf), or in 
full ownership (mülk). Finally, another part was permitted 
to the former Byzantine pronoiars and ecclesiastical foun- 
dations which, in some form, were subsumed within the 
timar system at the beginning of the conquest. 

Süleyman 1 (1520-66) and his successor Selim II (1566- 
74) wished to impose some type of order on the chaotic 
land regime. The new reform appears to have been the 
work of the great Ebu us-Suud kazasker of Rumelia and 
later grand miifti from 1545 to 1574. It originated in the 
eyalet of Rumelia, in the area of Macedonia in particular. 
Early in Selim II’s reign, Ebu us-Suud drew up a cadastral 
survey for the region of Skopje and Thessalonike. All the 
land of Rumelia was designated haraciye, but a new sub- 
division of this category was also created — that of state 
owned land. The state retained the ultimate right of ow- 
nership. Timariots or not, the Muslims had simple 
usufruct, which the first holders acquired with the grant it- 
self, and subsequent ones obtained through a lump-sum 
monetary payment. The other inhabitants of the land, both 
Muslims and non-Muslims, also secured a type of natural 
right and title to the land via a lump-sum payment, which 
safeguarded them the right to transmit the land to their 
heirs. 

This rigid regulation did not allow anybody, Muslim or 
non-Muslim to hold land in the category arz-ı memleket in 
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full ownership. Moreover, it provoked the vigorous reac- 
tion of Christian landowning magnates (with the great 
monasteries of Athos in the forefront), and probably also 
of the Muslim proprietors. Selim II was forced to soften 
this harsh ordinance with new ‘legal fictions’ designed to 
reconcile the religious law with the prevailing reality. Ac- 
cording to the above regulation, the lands held by 
monasteries were designated state lands. They were con- 
fiscated (around 1567) and disposed at auction to those 
who wished to acquire them with title (rasarruf-1 sahib-i 
arz). 

By contracting debts or with the financial assistance of 
the voivodes of Wallachia, all or nearly all of the great 
monasteries (and perhaps also the lay proprietors) 
recovered their properties, under a new legal status of sim- 
ple usufruct. This undertaking cost the monasteries 14,000 
florins for their properties in Macedonia, and 13,000 aspra 
for their possessions on Lemnos. 

On 7 February 1568, however, the monks sought the 
sultan’s approval to change their lands back into full 
proprietorship (mülk). They also requested that the 
monasteries be recognized as legal persons with the right of 
ownership, and that Christians be given the right to es- 
tablish pious foundations or evkafs. Finally, they asked 
that all their old tax privileges be restored. This proposal 
originated in Macedonia but spread throughout the entire 
empire, as witnessed by information pertaining to Sinai, 
Chios and the Cyclades. The monks’ most important 
weapon was the threat to abandon their lands if their re- 
quests were not granted. In such case, the public treasury 
would lose revenues from taxes which the monks paid, 
since their properties would then pass into the hands of the 
timariots. The latter would have collected the taxes for 
themselves. 

Selim II gave way and called for a new judgement from 
the ulema permitting the sultan to dispose of state lands 
(arz-1 memleket) at his will, including those held in full ow- 
nership. This decision, moreover, was not to the exclusion 
of Christians. This became the status quo prevailing 
throughout the empire as far as the land regime was con- 
cerned. We have numerous references to such lands in 
Macedonia throughout the whole of Ottoman rule. Owing 
to the lack of published data, however, we are still unable 
to form an exact picture of the distribution of the various 
categories of land among Muslims and non-Muslims. 
Nonetheless, judging from the enormous territorial estates 
which certain great Turkish families held, with varying ti- 
tles, we may conclude that the majority of Macedonian 
lands belonged to great Muslim landowning families. The 
Evrenos and the Habenderoglu are examples of such 
families already in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The possibility for Christians to hold lands in full ow- 
nership also allowed them to establish Christian evkafs 
(foundations for philanthropic purposes), the wealth of 
which remained inalienable. The great monasteries of 
Athos converted all or parts of their immovable wealth 
(тйк) into evkafs. Many of the monasteries of the Holy 
Mountain still possess the relevant constitutive documents 
(vakifname). We may add that the entire Holy Mountain 
and many other monasteries constituted Muslim evka/s in- 
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asmuch as their dues were devoted to various Muslim 
pious foundations. Ecclesiastical foundations (and subse- 
quently secular local communes as well) also acquired the 
character of legal persons. This legal category, however, 
was slow to develop in Muslim law. Since Ottoman law 
provided only for proprietorship by real persons, during 
the first centuries of Ottoman rule Christians registered ec- 
clesiastical properties and assets in the name of a church's 
patron saint, as if he were some living priest. Thus we find 
registrations with the formulae ‘of the priest Nicholas, son 
of Adam’ for the church of Saint Nicholas, or ‘of the priest 
James, son of Zebediah' for the church of Saint James. The 
property and assets of monks were registered in the‘name 
of their representative or manager. Later on expressions 
appear which show the development of the concept of the 
legal person, e.g. “goods which belong to such and such 
monastery’, or ‘the common possessions of the 
monasteries and their monks.’ These concepts were subse- 
quently clarified in the course of the eighteenth century. 
In the seventeeth century, the Ottoman social system 
and mechanism of government were seriously disturbed. 
Until the end of the sixteenth century, the sipahis and 
zaims formed the backbone of the ruling class, and were 
the most powerful section of the army which carried out 
the lightning Ottoman conquests. They consumed their 
wealth, power and interests in continuing and expanding 
the system on the basis of three sources: agricultural 
revenues from their timars (or zeamets or hass); various 
forms of improper exploitation of villages; and booty 
seized in wars of conquest. Conquests permitted the crea- 
tion of further timars, zeamets and hass. During the second 
half of the sixteenth century, however, the pace of Ottoman 
expansion slowed down. The number of victorious wars 
decreased, and such wars became less profitable. 
Moreover, in this period the Ottomans met with heavy mis- 
fortunes and serious catastrophes. Soon the period of 
territorial losses began. This turn of events diminished the 
timariots’ income as well as their taste for war. To repair 
their losses in revenue, the timariots exploited the villages 
under their control more intensively. Given their declining 
interest in warfare, moreover, they became indifferent to 
summons to mobilize which, in any case, grew further and 
further apart. The state reacted by depriving the sipahis 
who did not fulfill their obligations of their timars. It did 
not, however, redistribute them to other timariots. The 
available lands were allotted to the sultan himself, to mem- 
bers of the imperial household, to bureaucratic and ad- 
ministrative officials, or to the sultan’s favourites. In 
Macedonia, for example, lake Ochrid was the sultan's Ла, 
and lake Kastoria was the sultanas’ hass. The beneficiaries 
of such estates dispatched their representative, expecting 
him to convey back the revenues of the timars (or zeamets 
or hass) which they had received. They also would rent 
them out to public entrepreneurs at the highest bid. These 
representatives or entrepreneurs attempted to enrich them- 
selves, exacting from the villagers contributions in kind and 
money, as well as personal labour, beyond what was 
customary. Frequently the representatives or entrepreneurs 
farmed out the exploitation of their properties to sub- 
lessors. Aside from burdening the villagers’ situation even 


further, these practices created a chain of beneficiaries on 
the same property, and opened possibilities for the transfer 
of rights to estates which, according to the law, belonged to 
the state and were inalienable. Amidst this confusion, the 
stronger and more capable converted certain timars into 
privately owned chiftliks. 

This development occurred not simply because the cen- 
tral authority was too weak to protect its prerogatives on 
timar lands. A situation arose in which the cultivators’ 
rights to fixed sections of a timar, including requisite title, 
(tapu) were trampled down. This happened when villagers 
were unable to pay their debts to those who held usufruct 
of the property, but who aspired to become its full owner. 
By increasing their illegal demands, the latter brought the 
villagers to an impasse. They reduced the peasants to debt 
by granting postponements on obligations, or by giving 
them loans at enormous interest rates and mortgaging their 
titles. If a village suffered even further losses through 
natural causes, incursions of brigand bands, or abuses of 
their physical security, the process was even quicker. Using 
the very same procedures, non-timar estates and properties 
which had fully belonged to their cultivators were transfor- 
med into chiftliks. This method of creating chiftliks was 
characteristic of the eighteenth, and first half of the 
nineteenth centuries. 

From the beginning of the eighteenth century onwards, 
another change is also noticeable. The basis of wealth was 
no longer the possession of land. The possession of money, 
alongside or independently of land ownership became an 
important factor in the estimation of wealth. The conse- 
quences of this change are manifold. Landowners now 
sought to acquire fluid wealth, by extracting money pay- 
ments from their cultivators and (more importantly) by 
selling their produce. The social status of the landowners, 
moreover, no longer coincided with that of the wealthy. 
Finally, the merchant class entered the picture, but as an 
antagonistic element. 

With the continual weakening of central authority, and 
the rampant creation of chiftliks, internal differentiations 
arose within the ranks of the Ottoman aristocracy. Ex- 
ploiting whatever rank they held, certain local officials ex- 
tended their control over many chiftliks, created private ar- 
mies, and conducted wars with their rivals. They advanced 
in the hierarchy, extracted more privileges, expanded their 
authority, and added even more chiftliks through oppres- 
sion and acts of violence. Local magnates of this type 
made their authority felt in sections of Macedonia. 


Administration 


The administrative system of the Ottoman empire was 
based on its military organization. The greater part of its 
European possessions formed one broad, military-political 
district known as the eyalet of Rumelia. At its head stood 
. the beylerbey, the highest military official. The eyalet in- 
cluded smaller military-administrative districts, namely 
sanjaks and livas. Each sanjak was further divided into 
kazas, headed by kadis. The kazas, moreover, were sub- 
divided into naAiyes, at the head of which stood the naibs. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the whole of 
Macedonia was part of a broader district — the pasha-liva 


which comprised regions outside the geographic area of 
Macedonia. This entire district was directly administered 
by the beylerbey. It is unclear, however, if it constitutes a 
single sanjak, or several sanjaks united under the ad- 
ministration of the same person, namely the beylerbey. At 
this time the beylerbey was the only one in the area who 
bore the title of pasha. 

Seventeenth and eighteenth century Macedonia was 
divided into several sanjaks. In the seventeenth century, 
western Macedonia belonged to the sanjak of Skopje, and 
in the eighteenth to the sanjaks of Ochrid and Monastir. 
Throughout this entire period, central and eastern 
Macedonia formed two  sanjaks, namely those of 
Thessalonike and Kavala. In the eighteenth century they 
were frequently administered by the same pasha, and 
hence were known as the pashalik of Thessalonike-K avala. 
Finally, the northern regions of Macedonia belonged to the 
sanjak of Kyustendil. 


For fiscal reasons, certain areas were withdrawn from 
the administration of provincial officials. The sultan gran- 
ted, the management of state revenues to an agent (етіп) 
or tax-farmer. The latter was usually an Ottoman notable 
(ayan), who enjoyed the fruits of a part of such revenues. 
The institution of farming out public revenues (mukataa) 
was applied to certain state services (such as animal rais- 
ing, or carding of garments for the army, post office, etc.); 
as well as the management of areas or properties of the 
hass type which the sultan had transferred to members of 
his family, officials, or public welfare foundations (evka/). 
The manager was called a voivode, and held the rank of 
aga or bey. Such areas, consequently, were called 
voivodaliks, agaliks or beyliks. Since there was no separa- 
tion of powers the voivodaliks gradually became near- 
autonomous regions. Indeed, they appear as independent 
rungs in the administrative hierarchy. The eighteenth cen- 
tury kaza of Kara Dag and Demir Hisar (Siderokastron), 
for example, belonged only theoretically to the sanjak of 
Kyustendil. In fact, they were entities independent of the 
provincial administration. 


Decentralization was even more pronounced in the san- 
jak of Kavala. At the end of the eighteenth century, only 
the Kavala area, and perhaps part of the kaza of 
Eleutheroupolis (Pravi), were subordinate to the officials of 
the Thessalonike-Kavala pashalik. With its more than 
three hundred villages, the Serres valley was divided into 
ten agaliks. The kaza of Drama, along with portions of the 
Pravi and Kavala kazas, constituted a semi-autonomous 
region (voivodalik) under the beys of Drama. It originated 
as a mukataa for the mines at Pravi. At the end of the 
eighteenth century, the management of the voivodalik was 
entrusted to the family of the beys at Serres. 

The mountainous terrain of the kaza of Veria also 
favoured decentralization. From the early eighteenth cen- 
tury, much of it was under the administration of agas. In 
1821, their internecine quarrels prompted the military 
governor (vali) of the Thessalonike-K avala pashalik to ap- 
point an inspector (nazir) with wide jurisdiction in order to 
confront the Revolution. The kaza of Naousa was also a 
voivodalik. 

Certain groups of villages which had common obliga- 
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250. A 17th century woodcut of Thessalonike. Throughout the 
Ottoman occupation, Thessalonike was the capital of 
Macedonia and its largest commercial centre with an ever- 


tions also constituted mukataas: the villages in the Kitros 
and Karaburnu area were obliged to work in the 
neighbouring salt pans: Grademporio (Nikopolis) and 
other villages not mentioned by name belonged to a service 
mukataa connected with the gunpowder factories. Sindos 
(Tekeli), Lachanokepoi (Arapli). Monolophos (Daoudli). 
and Neochoroudi (Yenikóy). belonged to the mukataa con- 
cerned with raising animals for the Janissaries. The villages 
Goumenitsa (Gumenca), Griva (Krivo) and Karpi (Cher- 
nareka). belonged to the mukataa for carding cloth used in 
attiring the janissaries: finally those villages which con- 
stituted kass — e.g.. the villages around Vissoka, the nahiye 
of Bogdan. the lerissos villages, and the Hasikochoria 
(hass villages) of Chalkidike. 

The following is a list of the major types of mukataa: 

the revenues of the Thessalonike customs (which 
amounted to 750.000 piastres in 1695. and which belonged 
to the erkaf of sultan Abdul Hamid I in the eighteenth cen- 
tury ): 

posts on sealings for textile industry products. 

usually farmed out to Greeks or Jews. In 1728. these levies 
amountec vout 550 piastres. 
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increasing population. From the end of the 15th century, its 
trade steadily grew assisted by the expertise of its Jewish im- 
migrants. 


— levies for maintaining the postal stations. In the kaza 
of Thessalonike, such stations existed at the villages of 
Klissari. Chalastra (Koulakia) and Langadas. They were 
maintained by payments from the local population. After 
1696. their managers became salaried officials. 

— taxes for paving and maintaining the armatoles and 
other security forces. These were farmed out to the inspec- 
tors (nazir) of the forces of a wider district. For example. in 
1720 the inspectorate (naziret) of the Balkan peninsula in- 
cluded. in addition to Macedonia, Thessaly. Epirus and 
central Greece. It received 3.000 piastres in payments. the 
collection of which was subleased to the leaders of local 
units. In 1712. the garrison at the Rentina pass was paid at 
4.000 aspra. The villages Kephalochori (Vazkóy). 
Lynkovani (Nenkovani). and Velissarios (Yanik) main- 
tained the local armatole corps, but were exempted from 
other taxes: 

The salaried mukataa administrators usually farmed out 
either all or part of the revenues for which they were 
responsible. Despite numerous abuses entailed by a chain 
of lessees, the »ukataa institution represented a significant 
source of tax privileges and administrative autonomy for 


the Christian subjects of the empire (rayah). Non-Muslims 
who belonged to mukataas connected with state services 
formed a hereditary category of ‘free and exempt rayah’, 
and were usually exempted from additional taxes and 
labour imposed by the sultan, as well as fees exacted by 
state employes. 


The Taxation System and Its Implementation 


The taxes, levies and various dues, which were levied in 
Macedonia as they were throughout the Ottoman empire, 
may be listed as follows: 

Taxes Required by Islamic Law (Rüsüm-i-Sehriye) 


The major taxes in this category were: 

1) the capitation tax, called cizye or (more commonly) 
harac, and levied on non-Muslims. Those liable were 
divided into the categories of wealthy, middling and poor, 
according to their incomes. The unit of taxation was the 
household (лале ) or family, to which the tax form (charat- 
zocharti) corresponded. Originally, the number of forms 
was equivalent to the number of families in each area. Fre- 
quently, however, this number was not adjusted with fluc- 
tuations in the population. Since taxation was based on 
data gathered in previous censuses, and information was 
not constantly updated, the number of forms was 
sometimes lower than the number of families. More often, 
however, tax collectors arbitrarily increased the number of 
harac forms, or demanded a lump-sum payment (maktu) 
from an area which exceeded the amount owed (i.e. ac- 
cording to the value of the tax forms, corresponding to the 
number of units of taxation). This second method rendered 
taxation collective rather than personal, and became 
customary despite the sultans' frequent decrees to the con- 
trary. Such transgressions are mentioned in two firmans of 
1705, directed to the kaza of Thessalonike. Here we learn 
that tax officials had not only subjected the Thessalonike 
taxpayers (Greek, Jewish and Armenian) to a lump-sum 
payment exceeding the total amount of Aarac they owed, 
but did not even provide them with the tax forms. Instead, 
they distributed the forms to taxpayers in the countryside. 
Unable to bear the excessive burden, the villagers aban- 
doned their properties and fled to other kazas. The Sublime 
Porte reacted by forbidding the lump-sum collection of the 
capitation tax, and decreased the same tax in the kaza by 
2,500 forms in order to facilitate the return of the villagers. 
At the same time, however, it was decreed that taxes e- 
quivalent to five hundred Thessalonike forms would be 
paid by the inhabitants of the Veria kaza, and those in the 
Thessalonike kaza who had not received forms. Similar 
reductions in the number of forms were also made for the 
kazas of Monastir, Florina, Prilep and Morihovon. 

The very limited quantitative data available provide only 
a general and approximate picture of the levels and evolu- 
. tion of the capitation tax in Macedonia. A document of 
1718 informs us that 44,178 harac forms (in all categories) 
were allotted for the sanjak of Thessalonike. With suitable 
calculations, it follows that 264,068 piastres should have 
been collected with these forms. Other information 
regarding the capitation tax for the same areas in the six- 
teenth century refers to about 15,000 households (лапе), 


and to a sum total of 900,000 aspra, i.e. 7,500 piastres. Ac- 
cordingly, each household paid sixty aspra in the sixteenth 
century, but in 1718 it paid six piastres, or seven hundred 
and twenty aspra. This staggering increase in the nominal 
value of the form is due to the drastic decline in the value 
of money. Beaujour calculated that, at the end of the 
eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth centuries, the 
Capitation tax in the Thessalonike and Kavala sanjaks 
totalled 400,000 piastres. The increase is partly due to the 
addition of forms from the Kavala sanjak, but also to the 
continued fall in the value of Ottoman currency. 

The Land tax (Aiarac-r-arazi) appears in two forms: as a 
variable tax fluctuating with the total amount of produc- 
tion (harac-i mukaseme), or as a tithe (05йғ); and as а 
frozen tax (Aarac-i muvazzaf). It was paid by Muslims and 
non-Muslims, and was levied on cereals, legumes, 
vegetables, fruits and beehives. Usually the state granted 
the collecting of these taxes to the timariots. 


Taxes, Imposts and Dues Levied by Imperial Command (orfiye) 


Such taxes varied throughout the period, but were im- 
posed mainly on the land or production therefrom. 

The most important tax in this category was the ispence 
or ispenc. This was at once a capitation tax on non-Muslim 
cultivators and probably also a tax on agricultural 
products, or the produce of the land which they cultivated. 
Evidently it was analogous to the resmi-¢ift which the 
Muslim cultivators paid. 

We may also include in this same category a host of 
other taxes, contributions and dues which were levied on 
stock-raising and various other para-agricultural activities. . 

We should also add the various custom tolls, imposts for 
transporting merchandise, taxes on technical undertakings, 
the different ‘fees’ owed to employees (especially legal em- 
ployees, e.g. for drawing up wills), and also fines called 
bad-ı hava (the Byzantine aerika), which were a frequent 
source of abuses. The most important of these was the 
diyet or akl, the Byzantine phonikon. This was a fine owed 
to the family of someone who had been wounded or mur- 
dered. In case of no surviving family, the state collected the 
fine. If the guilty paity remained unknown, the inhabitants 
of the area were held collectively responsible for payment 
of the fine. Moreover, the kadi collected a fee for himself. 
This institution was often the occasion for extra and un- 
warranted collections. In order to collect their fees (which 
ranged between 100-200 aspra per case), the kadis would 
claim as murders deaths arising from accidents or natural 
causes. 

Especially important in this same category were the con- 
tributions, which formed a sub-division of the avariz and 
tekálif-i órfiye. Originally extraordinary taxes, they 
became regularized, and new ones were imposed as occa- 
sion required. At first these taxes were levied in kind. but 
after 1641 they began to be converted into cash payments. 
This became generalized after the Venetian-Turkish War 
over Crete (1645-69). Within this group we may dis- 
tinguish the following types: 

(a) contributions and services for the state 

1) for military expenses: provisioning of the army, sup- 

plies, transport; 
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2) for maintenance expenses of local security forces. or 
for the construction and maintenance of fortresses. or ships 
guarded the coastline (an obligation of the inhabi- 

tants of Thessalonike): 

3) for expenses of private armies or extra-military needs 
(sailors. armatoles, castle wardens). or their hire. 

4) labour (or its commutation) for transporting wood. 
coal mining. work in other mines, in the salt pans. etc.: 
(b) contributions in kind or money for local officials and 
timariots (regvive and kudumiye). or for local needs such as 
constructing and maintaining roads. bridges. postal sta- 
tions etc.: 

(c) gifts to various officials and emissaries of the Sublime 
Porte. 

All the foregoing obligations constituted the “expenses of 
the vilayet” They were determined annually by imperial 
decree according to the number of ‘houses’. and were paid 
on a distributive basis. The Porte determined the sum total. 
originally with the cooperation of the local officials and 
representatives from the taxpavers. This was then disper- 
sed among various groups of taxpaying Muslims and non- 
Muslims by responsible local figures. 

Especially abusive in the matter of taxes. local officials 
would often double or triple the sum total. which otherwise 
varied from year to year according to needs. The payment 
of an extraordinary contribution to cover the expenses of a 
war would continue even after the termination of that war. 
The extraordinary contributions to meet the expenses of a 
passing official would be collected. and even increased. af- 
ter his visit had ended. 

Documents dating from 1780 and 1792/93 provide us 
with a general idea of the sum total and content of tax 
obligations of the avariz and tekalif-i örfive type. The 
document from 1780 was directed only to the kaza of 
Thessalonike. It reveals that the sum total of regular and 
extraordinary contributions totalled 92.016  piastres: 
regular contributions reached 73.816 piastres — 36.750 for 
the state. and 37.066 for local needs. When the vezir-vali of 
Rumelia or another vezier came to visit. the inhabitants of 
the sanjak were burdened with an additional 18.200 
piastres for the expenses of hospitality. For the year 
1792/93. the sanjak of Thessalonike was obliged to pay 
145.548 piastres for the ‘expenses of the vilayet’. 


Tax Exemptions 


The residents of Thessalonike had already acquired 
special tax privileges in the time of Murad II (1421-51). 
These were renewed many times up until the end of the six- 
teenth century. In order to repopulate the deserted city. 
Murad gathered settlers from all over the empire. and ex- 
empted them from both state and locally levied taxes. In 
exchange. the residents were obliged to provide seventy- 
two men for garrisoning the twenty-four shore towers. and 
to pay the expenses of repairing the water supply system 
for the city castle. The Jews who were later established in 
Thessalonike did not enjoy the same privileges. 


At the end of the sixteenth century. documents 
recording tax privileges were destroved in fires. The state 
employees seized the opportunity to register the inhabi- 
tants on the tax rolls. and oblige them to contribute to state 
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services. After the citizens protested. the beylerbey of the 
Balkan peninsula settled the issue in 1604-05. His decision 
was confirmed by an imperial firman, which exempted the 
taxpayers from the ararız and taxes paid to the local ad- 
ministration. It appears. moreover. that the inhabitants 
were also exempted from the expenses of maintaining the 
castle. Their obligatory service was commuted into a fixed 
monetary payment, a privilege which was extended to the 
Muslims of Thessalonike. The Ottoman officials. however. 
found a way to get around the privileges accorded the 
Christians and Jews. Conflicts between the Jews and the 
Greeks over the allottment of taxes surfaced in the 
eighteenth century. The Greeks were supported by the 
dragomans of the Sublime Porte. and the Jews by the aga 
of the Janissaries. They extracted a series of mutually con- 
tradictory firmans. which put into effect varying systems of 
tax allotment. sometimes simultaneously. 

Already in the sixteenth century. payment of the fixed 
tax had provoked conflicts between urban and rural pop- 
ulations. In 1821, following the villagers’ protests. the ur- 
ban populace agreed to an increase in their share of the 
fixed tax. This. however, provoked disputes among the 
Greeks of the city. An imperial firman of 1792 had at- 
tempted to impose order by implementing the previous 
system of distribution. which divided the Thessalonike 
Greeks into five categories according to wealth. 

Certain families which had provided special services to 
the Ottoman state were favoured with tax privileges. Ex- 
amples here include the Muslim  Evrenoi of the 
Thessalonike kaza, and the Christian Charitopouloi of the 
Veria kaza. 

As a rule. privileged rayah were not exempted from the 
Capitation tax. Those. however, who enjoyed the protection 
of foreign powers which had diplomatic representation at 
the Sublime Porte were exempted from all taxes. This 
privilege was granted by special decree. and involved cer- 
tain restrictions. Embassy interpreters. as well as those un- 
der the protection of foreign powers. could not conduct 
trade. practise other professions. or interfere in the affairs 
of the notables and tax-farmers. Despite these limitations. 
the ravah merchants of Thessalonike (Greeks and Jews) 
and diplomatic employees secured translators patents 
from Constantinople and other great cities of the empire. 
and hence became baratarioi (patentbearers) — a term 
which derives from the word berat, (meaning imperial pa- 
tent). The kadis and notables frequently protested against 
the tax privileges enjoyed by the baratarioi, whom the 
representatives of foreign powers tended to favour. 


SELF ADMINISTRATION 
Community Government 


Muslims. Christians and Jews formed separate com- 
munities in every city and village which had not been 
transferred to the military as timars. 

Each community was collectively responsible for carry- 
ing out orders emanating from state authorities. for paying 
taxes. for maintaining law and order within the community 
and region. and for fulfilling other obligations. Community 
leaders’ chief tasks were to mediate state orders or de- 
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251. 19th century lithograph of Yannitsa, the holy town of the 
Ottomans and founded by them before 1430; Yenice in Turkish 
means New Town. It developed quickly into an important com- 


mands to their ranks, to distribute among themselves tax 
burdens, as well as contributions to state services. In the 
course of time, they obtained the right to submit requests 
from their communities to government authorities, and to 
take measures to secure relief from excessive claims and 
pressures. 

A council of six notables (ayan) chosen exclusively from 
the beys presided over the Muslim community in 
Thessalonike. When more difficult problems arose, the 
council summoned two elders from each janissary bet- 
talion (orta) for deliberation. The administration of Muslim 
communities in other cities was similar. 

The Christian community in Thessalonike was headed 
by twenty notables (proestoi). The presiding body at Serres 
had twelve members; Veria had eight; and Naousa had 
between eight and ten. Veria also had a wider council of 
twenty-four members. The notables in the councils at 
Naousa, Veria and elsewhere represented quarters of their 
cities (mahaleler). Representatives of the guilds took part 
in the Serres community council. In Thessalonike, the guild 
leaders participated, along with the notables, in electing the 


. president. In Naousa, the president of the community ad- 


ministration was elected by the people, but himself chose 
the members of the council. At Veria, the council originally 
elected its new members. In the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, however, all its members were elected 
by the people. 

The community authorities had full power to distribute 


mercial centre in western Macedonia, whose prosperity was 
based on the excellent quality of its tobacco and on the making 


of pipes. 


the tax burdens. For example, in the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury, the kaza of Veria comprised 3,237 Christian families; 
the community officials had exempted one hundred and 
ninety-six of them from paying the Aarac and community 
tax and allotted the sum of 823,236 aspra owed by the 
community to the remaining families. 

Everywhere the community administration was 
dominated by certain families who formed a kind of local 
aristocracy. Prelates, also, usually played a leading role. At 
Thessalonike, the metropolitan confirmed the election of 
the president of the notables. Nonetheless, disputes oc- 
curred between the lay and spiritual leadership. Around 
1715, the Thessalonike notables succeeded in obtaining the 
management of community finances from the metropoli- 
tan. 

Parishes were the basic units of local administration. 
Within this context the notables could lodge complaints or 
requests. Thus, in 1599 and again in 1682, the council of 
Saint Nicholas in Veria requested the kadi’s decision 
regarding the Charitopouloi’s refusal to join in paying the 
taxes; the latter argued that Murad II had given them а fir- 
man which exempted them from such obligations. In Veria, 
the neighbourhood councils had six or seven members. 

The Christians’ administrative autonomy was sealed by 
their privilege, valid throughout the Ottoman empire, of be- 
ing judged by their own prelates, in accordance with 
Byzantine law, in familial and inheritance disputes. In the 
early seventeenth century, the Christians of Veria rose up 
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252. In 1813 the regulations for the organization of the com- 
munity of Melenikon were printed. Signed by the bishop, fifty 
citizens and a representative from six separate guilds, they were 
drawn up by a member of the community in painstakingly ac- 
curate archaic language to which the publisher added a long 
poem in ancient Greek. Although he paid for the printing, the 
author wished to remain anonymous. 


against the Ottoman authorities who had violated that 
right. 

The self-governing Christian communities took advan- 
tage of the marginal activity which the Ottoman ad- 
ministration allowed them. They developed philanthropic 
and educational institutions, as far as their resources per- 
mitted. They were aided. however. by gifts and bequests 
from compatriots abroad. In this way. many Greek com- 

ities were able to establish schools. In the eighteenth 
century. the Greek community in Thessalonike maintained 
1 hospital for those with infectious diseases. 

Thus far we have not mentioned the community ad- 

ministrati: Melenikon. We have full information about 
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its regulations, however, since they were printed in 1813 in 
Vienna. They merit a full discussion, but owing to the 
limitations imposed by the present work. we shall discuss 
them only in part. This code was drawn up by a member of 
the community who wished to remain anonymous, but 
who had it published at his own expense. It was signed by 
the bishop, fifty citizens, and one representative each from 
the silk thread dyers, goldsmiths, furriers, tailors, 
shoemakers and grocers. The basic organ of community 
government was an annual assembly of ‘twenty prudent 
and sensible brothers of each class.” These words suggest а 
democratic development within the community, since only 
a short while before marriages were not permitted between 
members of the lower class (qualified by the Greek term 
pocheirioi) and the notables (tsorbatzis). Unfortunately, 
the way in which the members of this body were 
designated are not stated. They were elected in the 
presence of the bishop, three public commissioners, and 
three ephors, from amongst the distinguished citizens. 
Whoever did not accept election was required to pay a one 
hundred piastre fine. The commissioners and ephors jointly 
selected the ‘church commissioners’, and again a one hun- 
dred piastre fine was imposed on those who refused office. 
Those who were called upon for a second, third or subse- 
quent term of office were not required to accept the ap- 
pointment. At the end of their terms, the church com- 
missioners rendered account to the two governing bodies, 
and delivered to them whatever remained in their treasury. 
These higher bodies were responsible to the Council of 
Twenty, and discharged their obligations directly. The 
community resources consisted of the following: 1) the sur- 
plus from church treasuries (ie., after payment of ec- 
clesiastical expenses, including clerical fees); 2) proceeds 
from taxes on cotton production, and on silk thread dying; 
3) gifts; 4) bequests; 5) income from renting various types 
of real estate; 6) interest on loans. The cost of 
philanthropic and educational works were met through 
these means. The communities would provide the needy 
with cash, wood and coal. They also gave help to those in 
prison. Moreover, they maintained a ‘public school’ for the 
instruction of basic grammar, and a ‘Hellenic School for 
intermediate levels of education. The schools as well as the 
churches operated under the direct and strict supervision of 
the public commissioners and of the ephors. 


The Greek communities in Macedonia (and elsewhere 
throughout the Ottoman empire) contributed decisively to 
the survival of the Greek nation, and to its systematic. 
moral rehabilitation. This was achieved by undertaking 
community works, by acquiring political experience. by 
strengthening national consciousness, and by forging the 
nation's will for liberation. 

The Jews who arrived in Thessalonike came from 
various parts of central and western Europe. and belonged 
to diverse cultural groups. Their languages or dialects dif- 
fered. as did their customs, outlook on life and religious 
rites. Each group strove to maintain its cohesion and 
preserve its special character. avoiding contact with the 
others. This tendency was expressed in the founding of ex- 
clusive synagogues, around which autonomous com- 
munities were formed. Groups which lacked absolute 


homogeneity did not maintain their continuity, but even- 
tually split into two or three factions. 

Originally these communities were governed by a 
democratic, or at least timocratic, spirit. They had popular 
assemblies in which all adult males, or at least those who 
paid taxes, participated. This body elected the ad- 
ministrative and religious officials of the community, and 
monitored their activities. It also issued regulations. 
Presiding over the community was a marbitz, who com- 
bined the qualities of a political, spiritual and religious 
leader and teacher. These came from the ranks of the 
rabbis, and were originally elected for one year, but later 
held office for life. They received some recompense, but 
were free to practice a profession, which was usually 
medicine. Next to the marbitz was a community council, 
the maamad ha-kahal, which was composed of seven lay 
members. Originally it was elected by the entire com- 
munity, but later its membership was replenished by the 
system of co-option. It elected a president (parnass) and a 
treasurer (gabai). The distribution and collection of state 
taxes was the essential task of this body. In addition, the 
community levied its own taxes. Consequently, the council 
drew up and implemented a general community budget. 
Moreover it enacted regulations, and saw that its decisions 
were carried out. Various other committees with precise 
functions operated at lower levels. Each community also 
had a court, a lower school, a seminary, libraries and 
organizations for rendering services. The court was 
presided over by the marbitz, and its members were 
merchants or entrepreneurs. It judged various economic, 
familial and religious disputes according to a legal system 
based on the Old Testament, the Talmud, tradition and 
juridical interpretation. The brotherhood called Hevra 
Kedicha is particularly noteworthy. This consisted of 
volunteers who assumed responsibility for the care and 
burial of the dead. Around 1540 some communities under- 
took entrepreneurial activities with hired textile workers. 
The gains returned to the communities, and were used to 
finance educational and philanthropic activities. The com- 
munities had a vigorous political life, in the course of which 
a host of antagonisms regarding persons, interests and 
ideas unfolded. 

Soon, however, the Jews were confronted with problems 
which the autonomous communities were incapable of 
solving. A more general arrangement was required. Many 
families had experienced dissolution as a result of persecu- 
tions, departure from their places of origin, and wanderings 
prior to their arrival in Thessalonike. Some were converted 
to Christianity; others were then lost without trace. Insolu- 
ble problems of familial and inheritance law were created. 
Moreover, the accumulation of tens of thousands of 
refuoees led to antagonisms over housing claims. Disputes 
among neighbourhood communities began to crop up. 
Finally, there existed the need for a united front towards 
the Turkish administration. For all these reasons, a body of 
three rabbis was formed at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. It functioned, rather atypically. to issue a series of 
regulations which were binding on the entire Jewish pop- 
ulation of Thessalonike. Towards the middle of the same 
century another thirty-member body functioned with 


similar purposes and results. These two bodies did not, 
however, aim ас limiting the independence of 
neighbourhood communities. Rather, they played a com- 
plementary and coordinating role, without assuming an an- 
tagonistic posture. Again rather atypically апа 
provisionally, various committees were formed around the 
three-member councils. These consisted sometimes only of 
rabbis, and at other times of rabbis and laymen. On occa- 
sion a general assembly of the people was convened. The 
result of such fermentations were several important works 
of general interest, intended to last for centuries. One of 
these was the Talmud Tora, which combined several ac- 
tivities. It provided higher education; served more 
generally as a cultural centre; provided food and shelter to 
travellers; and gathered together those who were seeking 
work. Another such achievement was the  Pidion 
Chevoneyim, a treasury for ransoming war captives. A 
third was the A/bacha, which distributed clothing to poor 
children; from 1564, the material was woven within the 
Talmud Tora. 

After the provisional bodies of three, a single inter- 
community council was founded, which had seven elected 
members. In 1567, a Jewish delegation from Thessalonike 
to Constantinople secured an imperial firman which confir- 
med all special privileges which previous sultans had gran- 
ted. Moreover, it decreed (1) that the Jewish community in 
Thessalonike would form a  muüssellemlik (an ad- 
ministrative unit lower than a pashalik but higher than an 
agalik, directly responsible to the Sublime Porte, a status 
which theoretically exempted them from the interferences 
of local authorities, but which in fact was violated: and (2) 
that the Jewish community would not pay the capitation 
tax in money, but in kind — specifically, in the form of 
thick, coarse woollen cloth to be used in attiring the 
Janissaries. 

Throughout the seventeenth century, a host of factors 
had the effect of weakening the local communities, and 
strengthening the federating institutions. In 1620 and 1623 
destructive fires occurred which produced economic dis- 
location amongst individuals and their organizations. 
Almost simultaneously, the entire Jewish people began to 
suffer from the abuses of profiteering Ottoman officials, in 
particular those responsible for receiving the woollen cloth. 
In addition, they suffered losses at the hands of insubor- 
dinate Janissaries. From 1628 to 1640, Jews throughout 
the whole empire were faced with a sultan who treated 
them with severity. Many impoverished Thessalonike Jews 
abandoned the city. Those who remained were obliged to 
pay the taxes of those who departed. and hence the 
economic situation continually deteriorated. For a lengthy 
period after 1657, the Thessalonike Jews were divided bet- 
ween those who believed that Sabbethai Sevi was the ex- 
pected Messiah, and those who opposed him as a deceiver. 
In 1686, many of the former embraced the Muslim faith. 
creating a terrible crisis. At the same time. Jewish refugees 
from Belgrade arrived in Thessalonike. Two years later the 
Venetian fleet blockaded the city. None of these difficulties 
or crises could be effectively confronted by the individual 
synagogue community. Even the federal organs. with their 
much wider authority, were frequently shown to be impo- 
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tent in the face of enormous needs and pressures. They had 
difficulty in attaining their desired ends. despite all the per- 
sonal competence and self-sacrifice of those at the top. 
Formerly so intransigent in protecting their autonomy and 
freedom of initiative. the synagogue communities more and 
more resigned their claims and rights to the federal organs. 
Weakened by the tribulations which befell the Jewish pop- 
ulation. they could no longer maintain their philanthropic 
organizations. or educational institutions, or courts. In- 
stead. they sought to transfer these pressures onto the 
wider community. The federal institutions were saddled 
with additional tasks. and their rights and prerogatives 
were correspondingly augmented. Consequently. their 
operation became more systematic and substantive. 
Around 1690-1700. the considerably strengthened federal 
administration was transformed into a single body while 
the synagogue communities preserved a small margin of 
activity in secondary sectors. The higher administrative 
organ of the new. unified community of Thessalonike Jews 
was a three-member body composed of rabbis. along with 
a seven-member committee formed of laymen. These 
boards represented continuity from the federal institutions. 
Their members held office for life. and were not elected. 
Each new member was selected by the incumbents from 
among the wealthy and educated. The courts of the syn- 
agogues were abolished. Four courts were now created. 
each consisting of three rabbis. each of which exercised 
jurisdiction over a district of the town. The local medical 
care services were united into one centre. the Bikonr 
Holim. Moreover. in 1689 a fund was established to 
provide orphan girls with dowries. Many neighbourhood 
grammar schools and seminaries ceased to function. 
Children from quarters which did not have educational in- 
stitutions attended corresponding classes which were for- 
med at the Talmud Tora. The latter also acquired a press. 
the main function of which was to print school books 
(1690). In order to cope with increased obligations. the 
new community imposed a variety of taxes on its mem- 
bers: on dowries and inheritances: on the consumption of 
meat. wine. spirits. cheese. oil. halva, salted fish and wool: 
and finally. in 1744. on imports and exports. The legislative 
activity of the community was vital in coping with the 
diverse problems which arose. Noteworthy here is its 
pioneering protection of the rights of individuals who 
created a new type of profession. found a customer or sup- 
plier. discovered a salaried position. Another expression of 
the centralizing spirit was the creation of the office of 
Grand Rabbi. with spiritual authority over the entire 
Jewish population in Thessalonike. 


Village Federations 


Certain villages which belonged to the same mukataa 
(see page 361) and which owed common services to the 
state joined together in federations. 


The Hasikochoria (hass-villages) in Chalkidike 


More than fifteen Christian villages in Chalkidike 
belonged to the sultana's hass — whence their name. the 
Hasikochoria or hass villages. They formed a voivodalik 
with its seat at Polygvros. Their inhabitants did not enjov 
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special tax treatment. but were exempt from paying fees to 
the public officials. Many hass-villages developed com- 
munity self-government at an early stage. The wealthy 
were prominent in these institutions. Even before the 
eighteenth century. there are instances of cooperation 
among certain villages. In the early eighteenth century all 
the villages united in a federation. which had 15.000 in- 
habitants around 1800. 


Kassandra 


The revenues of the nahiye of Kassandra constituted 
evkaf for the poor of Mecca. Medina and later. Constan- 
tinople. Its inhabitants were mostly Greeks. and they were 
exempted from all taxes except the capitation tax. From 
the seventeenth century. the villages of the nahive were 
allied in a federation. presided over by twelve villages. The 
president of the federal council (the koca basi) commanded 
a Christian security force. whose task was to confront the 
klephts and pirates. In 1830. the English traveller Urquhart 
reports that they had political and religious privileges un- 
known in the West. 


The Mademochoria (Mining Villages) 


The economic and tax links among the Mademochoria 
(see page 372) and their subordination within a single 
mukataa facilitated the formation of an administrative 
federation in which the following twelve free villages par- 
ticipated: Arnaut Mahala  (Isvoros. Stratonike. 
Siderokausia). Anthemous (Galatista). Chorouda. lerissos. 
Arnaia  (Liaringovi). Asvestochorion  (Neochorion). 
Marathoussa (Ravna) Megali Panagia (Revenikia). Stanos. 
Varvara. Vasilika. Baudos. Each of these villages had a 
local community government which enjoved a large 
measure of independence. Moreover. each had authority 
over a number of smaller villages. In 1780. for example. 
Vasilika represented the villages of the salt-pans. and 
Chorouda represented the village Vissoka. 

The federation council consisted of twelve represen- 
tatives (rekið of the free villages. each of which had one of 
the twelve parts of the seal with which council decisions 
were confirmed. This was meant to ensure unanimity. Ac- 
cording to the historian K. Paparregopoulos. the council 
elected a four-member executive committee in 1860. Ot- 
toman documents. however. mention only the Коса basi of 
the Mademochoria. Evidently this refers to the president of 
the council. or of its executive committee. 

All the village inhabitants participated in electing their 
communitv leaders. the number of which was not stable 
but fluctuated from period to period. and was regulated ac- 
cording to the village population. The community council 
members elected delegates to the federal council from 
among their own ranks. The federation was intimately in- 
volved with enterprises to exploit the mines. Because of the 
participation of the workers. these undertakings were 
organized on a popular basis. despite the fact that the en- 
trepreneurs held important positions at all levels in the 
councils. 

The jurisdictions of the Mademochoria notables were 
identical with those of community officials elsewhere in the 
empire. i.e. in terms of regulating and distributing taxes. In 


253. Kapsokalyvia, a skete of Great Lavra, Mount Athos. 
Throughout the Ottoman occupation the self-governing monastic 
state of Athos retained its independent institutions; the 


addition they were obliged to cover costs of providing 
guards for the mines, and ensuring a work force. In the 
nineteenth century they also participated in the manage- 
ment of the mines. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ADMINISTRATION 


Throughout the Ottoman period changes in the ec- 
clesiastical geography of Macedonia were numerous and 
significant. In this period, most of Macedonia belonged to 
the independent archbishopric of Ochrid, and the 
metropolitan sees of Thessalonike and Philippi: from the 
eleventh century, the metropolitan see of Serres was 


restricted to the area of the city. The majority of the 


episcopal sees were in southern Macedonia. 

During the period from its subjection up until its aboli- 
tion in 1767, the history of the archbishopric of Ochrid is 
rich in events. In 1410, the Patriarch of Constantinople 
granted the archbishop of Ochrid many sees which had 
long belonged to the Bulgarian Patriarchate. The latter had 


monasteries were represented in Constantinople by a bodv which 
functioned as a higher court to resolve differences between the 
monasteries. 


been abolished after the Turks dismantled the Bulgarian 
state in 1393. Following the Turkish advance into Serbian 
territory. and up to 1459. the sees of the Serbian 
Patriarchate also passed into the archbishop of Ochrid's 
jurisdiction. In 1456. the archbishop was apparently in- 
volved in electing the metropolitan of Hungary-Wallachia. 
In 1557, however. the autonomous Serbian church was 
refounded. and resumed jurisdiction over the sees which 
had been given to the archbishop of Ochrid. Before that. 
around 1500. the bishoprics of Veria-Naousa and Grevena 
had passed to the jurisdiction of the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate. The archbishopric of Ochrid therefore had 
seventeen sees, eight of which were located in western and 


northern Macedonia (Kastoria. Moglena. Vodena 
(Edessa) Stromnitsa, Velessa. Bitolia or Pelagonia. 
Prespa. Sisanion). The others were located outside 


Macedonia — in western Bulgaria. southern Serbia and 
Albania. Ochrid lost the metropolitan see of Kastoria in 
1621 or 1622. and the bishopric of Sisanion in the seven- 
teenth century. From 1018. the higher clergy were Greek. 
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but this did not prevent the development of strained rela- 
tions between the archbishops of Ochrid and the Patriarchs 
of Constantinople. The basic source of antagonism was 
Ochrid's attempt to maintain or increase its autonomy and 
territorial jurisdiction. which Constantinople opposed. 
Some archbishops of Ochrid even sought support from the 
Latin church and western leaders. Between 1600 and 1640 
four archbishops proclaimed their Catholicism. Another 
announced his intention to convert between 1655 and 
1667. From 1650. the archbishopric of Ochrid entered a 
period of internal crisis. Archbishops were frequently 
changed. and many were openly censured by local bishops. 
Alarmed at the situation. as well as the continued pro- 
Latin stance of certain archbishops. the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople began meddling in the internal affairs of the 
autocephalous church. Ochrids clergy. consequently. 
became divided into two parties. One inclined towards the 
Patriarchate. and accepted its interventions. while the other 
was opposed. In 1763. Patriarch Ioannikios 111 and the 
patriarchal party supported the priest-monk Ananias for 
the office of archbishop. Their opponents nominated Ar- 
senios. The latter. however. immediately went over to the 
patriarchal party. and joined in its efforts to abolish the 
autonomous church. This was achieved in 1767. 

In 1371. the metropolitan see of Philippi was given “as a 
donation’ to the prelate of Drama. who in 1359 held 
metropolitan rank. Henceforth the metropolitan see of 
Philippi was united with the other episcopal sees. some of 
which also achieved metropolitan status. like Zichna. After 
1646. Thasos came under the jurisdiction of the 
metropolitan of Maroneia. 

In the Thessalonike metropolitanate. the bishoprics of 
Vodena, lerissos. Ardamerion. Kassandreia. Polyani and 
Kozani became metropolitan sees. 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century. Macedonia 
comprised one archbishopric (Kassandreia) and ten 
metropolitanates (Thessalonike. Kastoria. Pelagonia and 
Prilep. Bitolia. Vodena. Tiberioupolis and Stromnitsa. 
Grevena. Serres, Philippi and Drama. Melenikon). Some of 
the latter had varying numbers of bishops under their 
jurisdictions. 

The bishops were nominated by the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. Frequently the inhabitants of an area would 
oppose the nominations. In 1671. for example. the resi- 
dents of the Thessalonike area refused to accept 
Anastasios Pantodynamos | as metropolitan of 
Thessalonike. Other bishops experienced friction with com- 
munity authorities. like the metropolitans of Thessalonike 
Ignatios and Neophytos Damalas. 

The Ottoman authorities viewed the higher clergy as the 
Patriarch's representatives. According to the various sul- 
tans’ grants of privileges. the Ottoman officials did not 
have the right to interfere in the affairs of the church. 
However. they often meddled in the elections of bishops 
and metropolitans, as well as in the administration of cc- 
clesiastical affairs. In order to assume office. the prelates 
had to be supplied with an imperial document. which they 
received after bearing a gift to the Porte. 

\side from administering the ecclesiastical affairs of 
their area tropolitans and bishops also judged cases of 
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family law. The revenues of metropolitan sees came from 
their real estate. and the obligatory contribution of the 
faithful. Indeed. a firman of 1715 ordered the kadi of 
Thessalonike to investigate the residents’ complaints that 
their metropolitan was collecting his fees in duplicate or 
triplicate. This document also reveals that each household 
paid twelve aspra to the parish priest. and up to one golden 
nomisma each as dues to the metropolitan and patriarch. 
Voluntary gifts. money collected by monks on their mis- 
sions and bequests were the remaining sources of material 
support which maintained the ecclesiastical community. 

The Christians did not have the right to build new 
churches. and the repair of old ones required special per- 
mission. By making generous offerings to the sultan and 
local authorities. however. the Christians managed to 
bypass these obstacles. Such expenses, abuses of local of- 
ficials. and the ravages of brigands reduced the ec- 
clesiastical foundations to a difficult economic position. 
The cry of Philotheos. abbot of the Zavorda monastery. is 
typical: “We suffer a plethora of misfortunes. slanders and 
injustices from the pashas who assail us. We endure as well 
the calamity wrought by brigands’. 

Many higher clergymen, priests and monks took part in 
the nation’s struggle for its revival. spiritual development 
and freedom. They too fell victim to the Ottoman tyranny 
in their effort to oppose those who had been converted to 
Islam. and to counter the spiritual weakening of the 
Macedonian Christians. In 1432. Kallimachos ог 
Kallinikos I of Veria was hung by the Turks: the bishop of 
Kassandreia headed a rising against the Turks in 1684. 
During the national revolt of 1821. the metropolitan of 
Thessalonike. Joseph III Antonopoulos or Dalivares. was 
martyred in Constantinople. Meletios. his vicar in 
Thessalonike and bishop of Kitros. was butchered by a 
Turkish mob. as was the metropolitan of Grevena. 


Mount Athos 


In the early phases of the Ottoman rule. the Holy Moun- 
tain was under the protection of the leaders of Moldavia 
and Wallachia. After participating in the revolutionary 
movement which broke out during the Venetian-Turkish 
War of 1570-73. Athos became a mukataa dependent on a 
bostanci (imperial guard) corps. Except for a bostanci 
special agent (zábit or haseki) and the garrison itself. in- 
stalled at Karves in 1575 no other Turk was permitted on 
Athos. After 1743. a second bostanci officer was installed 
at Thessalonike as a liaison between the officials and the 
monastic community. These special circumstances lasted 
until 1839. and were instrumental in fullv protecting the 
Holy Mountain from the interference of local Ottoman of- 
ficials. Thus in 1807. when the authorities in Thessalonike 
arrested twenty monks as hostages during the Serbian up- 
rising. they were released following the intervention of the 
bostanci commander and the Patriarch. 

The Holy Mountain had secured special privileges from 
the sultans. In their firmans. the formula ‘exemption from 
all taxes’ frequently occurs. Actually. this means exemp- 
tion from taxes which were levied by firmans. In point of 
fact. the monks were originally exempted from the capita- 
tion tax. but apparently they were obliged to pay it either 
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after the reforms of 1567/68, or at the latest in 1621. In ad- 
dition, the monks were granted the privilege to pay a lump- 
sum tax on the properties which had been in their posses- 
sion before the conquest. This was extended to include 
what they later acquired. Moreover, they paid a special tax 
for the independence of the monks. In the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, this amounted to nearly 
one-third of Athos’ entire obligations — 7,000 piastres out 
of a total of 19,130. 

Given its twofold character as evkaf and mukataa, 
Mount Athos managed to preserve its institutions of com- 
munity government, and to continue the Byzantine tradi- 
tion. The monastic community was probably the first to be 
recognized as a legal person. The ‘Grand Assembly’ апа its 
president (the ‘Primate’ or protos) were the highest ad- 
ministrative organs in the Byzantine period. All maintained 
their legislative, judicial and executive powers after the Ot- 
toman conquest. The ‘Assembly’ (known in the eighteenth 
century as the ‘Community’ now tended to include 
representatives from all the monasteries, and was responsi- 
ble for distributing taxes and settling differences among the 
monasteries. Representatives of the Ottoman authorities 
and of the bostanci corps participated in its meetings. In 
Constantinople, the monasteries were represented before 
the bostanci corps and the imperial evkaf service by the 
Patriarch and twenty delegates. The latter included one for 
each monastery (two after 1806); they were usually the 
leaders of the Greek guilds in Constantinople. This body 
also functioned as the supreme court for settling dif- 
ferences among the monasteries. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, the office of 
the protos is no longer mentioned. The formal duties of 
president of the ‘Assembly’ were probably taken over by 
the bishop of Ierissos, or more customarily by the abbot of 
Great Lavra. The office no longer had the wider jurisdic- 
tion of the protos. 


ECONOMY 


The information we have concerning the economy of 
Macedonia during the period 1430-1830 is fragmentary, 
incomplete and unequally distributed. Sources later than 
1720 are much more abundant and detailed than those 
from the immediately preceding period, which in turn are 
better than those from even earlier periods. Information 
concerning trade is superior quantitatively апа 
qualitatively to the rest; transactions with foreign countries 
are more illuminating than transactions with other areas of 
the Ottoman empire; of central importance is the informa- 
tion about transactions with the countries of western 
Europe, particularly France, though it does not seemthat in 
themselves they were more significant than transactions 
with central European countries. 

This unevenly balanced picture is due exclusively to the 
present situation concerning the sources and their in- 
vestigation. Thus the reports of French consuls and ac- 
counts of foreign travellers have been collected and exten- 
sively evaluated, while Ottoman archives have yet to be 
studied systematically. The reports of the consuls provide a 
virtually uninterrupted picture of commerce with 


corresponding commentary. The accounts of foreign 
travellers contain supplementary facts. The information 
that is derived from these two categories concerns first and 
foremost the transactions with France and then trade 
elsewhere; the commodities (from which we learn about 
certain aspects of agriculture and industrial crafts), the 
merchants, competition, financing and general economic 
conditions, from which we obtain some idea of the abuses 
and the insecurity of the people under Ottoman administra- 
tion. The Ottoman archives are composed of ad- 
ministrative and judicial documents. Each document refers 
to a separate case, but seldom does it refer to a specific 
place or time. In order to draw macroscopic conclusions, 
data must be collected from hundreds if not thousands of 
documents chronologically related and locally connected. 
For the present the utilization of these documents is in its 
infancy. 


Agriculture, Forestry, Stock Breeding, Fishing, Hunting 


What we know about agriculture, forestry, stock 
breeding, fishing and hunting during the period from 1430 
to 1830 in Macedonia amounts to very little. 

During this period Macedonia continued to grow the 
agricultural products it had always produced: various sorts 
of cereals, pulses, vegetables, flax, grapes and the fruit of 
certain trees (apples. citrons, walnuts. chestnuts. cherries. 
plums, olives). The Ottoman settlers introduced the cultiva- 
tion of opium. Later. rice, maize. cotton and tobacco were 
added to the agricultural products of Macedonia. The two 
latter products found the soil and climatic conditions in 
Macedonia especially suitable. Thus they acquired qualities 
which gave rise to a strong demand and became a signifi- 
cant source of wealth. It is estimated that Macedonia 
produced 77.000 tons of grain in 1758. Tobacco produc- 
tion was around 8,000 tons in 1765: by the end of the 
eighteenth century it had reached 13.000 tons and was 
worth 40,000,000 piastres. This volume was equal to 8096 
of the total volume of grain. The region around Serres 
produced 2,500 tons of cotton in the middle of the 
eighteenth century and 8,750 tons of cotton. with a value 
of 7,500.000 piastres by the end. The ratio of the quantity 
of cotton production to the quantity of grain in the same 
region was 73:100. Moreover, cotton and flax were raw 
materials used for the production of thread and cloth. The 
same products. with the addition of tobacco and grain. 
were also used in trade exchanges. Nevertheless. the 
agricultural production of Macedonia fell far short of the 
natural potential of the country. The producers. besides 
paying land rent and taxes. were fleeced by officials and 
collectors, by brigand gangs and by the forces authorized 
to protect them from these gangs. The areas that were 
most exposed to abuses and oppression were abandoned 
and left uncultivated. Resettlement of the areas by new far- 
mers did not equal the departures. By the end of the 
eighteenth century half of the cultivable area of Macedonia 
was fallow. The Ottoman archives and foreign observers 
furnish a great deal of information on these phenomena. 
The traveller F. Beaujour describes all this in detail. He 
begins with the observation that the volume of Macedonian 
agricultural products exported was disproportionate to the 
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254-255. Two 19th century lithographs of Monastir (Bitola). 
The town was the hub of a road network, a flourishing commer- 


level of production: the volume does not represent a sur- 
plus and thus the villagers were deprived even of the 
necessities: he concludes: ‘nature gave everything to this 
country and the government destroyed it.” 

The forest wealth of Macedonia suffered badly right 
from the beginning of the Ottoman occupation. The Chris- 
tian population which withdrew to the mountains built 
villages. which used a great deal of timber for housing. 
heating and the manufacture of tools. Even greater damage 
was done by the development of stock breeding. which 
became the main source of income for these people. The 
Ottoman authorities also destroyed forests during their 
pursuit of rebels. 

There was a more extensive development of stock 
breeding in Macedonia during Ottoman rule than during 
Byzantine times. Most of the Turkish settlers raised stock. 
The Christians who withdrew to the mountains devoted 
themselves in the main to stock breeding. But the livestock 
wealth of Macedonia consisted mainly of sheep and goats. 
In 1815 there were 2.600.000 goats and 17.000.000 sheep. 

Macedonia also had sericulture and apiculture. During 
the second half of the eighteenth century the area around 
Thessalonike produced 15.000-20.000 kilograms of silk. A 
part of the wax and honey production was exported. 

The lakes of Macedonia were rich in fish. There was a 
great demand for trout. even as far away as Constantino- 
ple. Both lakes and forests supported many kinds of 
animals that were hunted. some for food and others for 
their pelts or skins. 
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cial and busy administrative centre as well as the seat of a 
bishopric. Its size attracted emigrants from regions close by, for 


Mines 


During Ottoman rule. the most important mines in 
Macedonia were at the Mademochoria. Siderokastron 
(Demir Hisar) and at Kratovo. The first group. in 
Chalkidike. produced mainly silver or lead. The second. in 
eastern Macedonia. produced mainly iron. The third. in 
northern Macedonia. also produced silver and lead. They 
resumed operation under Mehmed II (1451-81). whose 
decrees were supplemented later on by regulations issued 
bv Sülevman the Magnificent (1520-66) and other sultans. 

We know best the history of the Mademochoria. which 
in any case was one of the most important mining centres 
of the Ottoman empire. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
centurv. a band of Jewish refugees from Germanv in- 
troduced German methods of exploiting and purifving the 
ore. Production increased due to the measures of Sül- 
eyman, when six thousand people worked in the mines. At 
that time the Sublime Porte received each month an 
amount of pure silver worth 18.000-30.000 ducats. Its im- 
portance for the monetary and military policy of the sul- 
tans made svstematic central control essential and dictated 
the creation of a special mukaraa, the income from which. 
along with a part of the production. was collected by the 
imperial mint. All the Mademochoria villages whose in- 
habitants were emploved in mining belonged to the 
mukataa. 

From the sixteenth century on. the administrative capital 
of the mukataa and the seat of the Aga-Emin was 
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example Moschopolis, who sought its greater safety as protec- 
tion against the oppression of the Albanian beys. It was also a 


Siderokapsa (Siderokavsia of Byzantine times) а 
flourishing centre with a population of various ethnic 
origins. The town prospered till the middle of the seven- 
teenth century: it had a mint, two mosques, public baths, a 
Muslim theological school and monastery, inns and an im- 
portant market; it declined, however, and became a depen- 
dence of the village of Isvoros after the eighteenth century. 

The responsible administrator and lessee of the mukataa 
had nearly unlimited power and independence, with ad- 
ministrative, tax and often judicial jurisdiction. It seems 
that during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries he him- 
self subleased the mines to private parties. But by the end 
of the seventeenth century weaknesses in the system led to 
the decline of the mines and the government was forced to 
undertake, within the framework of more general reforms 
of the public economy, works of renovation: the repair and 
cleaning of the old galleries, the opening of new ones and 
the construction of new smelters as well as the establish- 
ment of a garrison for the protection of the mines from 
pirates. The new regulations for the operation of the mines 
foresaw the establishment of an inspector with a yearly 
salary of 2,000 piastres, who would have at his disposal 
1,600,000 aspra from the taxes of the region as capital to 
meet current needs. In 1705, during the period when the 
renovations were being carried out, the Greeks of the 
region (from Athos, Longos, the villages of Nikiti, Saint 
Nicholas and the Mademochoria) undertook for the first 
time the exploitation of the mines as lessees of the state. 
The precise terms of the agreement are not known. At any 


focus of intellectual activity and the largest centre of Hellenism 
in northern Macedonia from the 18th century onwards. 


rate it is reported that the lessees would provide protection 
from pirate raids for the mines, that in case of damage they 
would compensate the state for its expenses up till then and 
the salaries of the workers would be kept unchanged; it ap- 
pears, moreover, that they undertook the cost of the com- 
pletion of the renovation works. 

The system of leasing was soon changed. In 1707-08 the 
administration of the mukataa was auctioned: the highest 
bidder agreed to pay a fixed sum for coal and for tax and 
for various activities involved in the exploitation of the 
mines, for which he paid in kind, while he was to keep as a 
profit what was left over from the exploitation of the 
mukataa. The sum was fixed and the terms of the lease 
varied according to circumstances. For a number of years 
the family of Hussein Chaoush Zade, who had been a 
lessee of the mines before the reorganization and had in- 
stigated the introduction of the new regulations for their 
operation. did not hesitate to bid and outbid, offering ever 
greater amounts. Indeeed, because of the renovations and 
the significant increase in production there was a large 
margin of profit for the lessee (it is estimated at 8-9,000 
piastres at the least in 1706-07, while the salary of the in- 
spector was only 2,000 piastres); this does not take into ac- 
count the fact that the lessee sold the ore that belonged to 
him at a higher price than that at which the state calculated 
its share, nor the portion of the taxes he witheld. 

Soon, however, limits were put on the margin of profit. 
In 1715 no other bidder appeared. Thus the state was 
obliged to lease the mukataa to the sons of Hussein under 
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the terms of the preceding year and to renounce claim to 
the yearly increase. The terms for leasing became even 
more favourable during the following years. as the produc- 
tion of the mines continually dropped: this also influenced 
the labourers’ wages. After the middle of the eighteenth 
century. the lessees secured their profit from the difference 
in tax and bought on the free market (in England and 
Holland) the ore they were obliged to hand over to the 
mint. Finally. the Chaoush Zades managed to convert the 
lease of the mines into a lifetime concession by paying 
55.000 piastres. 

In 1775 the Greeks protested over the bad management 
of Ahmed Chaoush Zade and offered to undertake the 
lease of the »ukataa themselves under the supervision of a 
representative of the Porte as administrator. But at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century they had still not suc- 
ceeded: a new regime was imposed. in agreement with 
which the mukataa was leased to an official of the Porte 
and sublet to an aga of Thessalonike. According to Beau- 
jour. the aga-voivode deposited 6.000 piastres with the 
Porte as the vearly rent. while the product of the mines 
reached 30.000 piastres. of which 16.000 represented the 
workers' wages and the remaining 8.000 piastres the profit 
of the aga. As before. the Greeks were forced to supply 
workers and materials for the exploitation of the mines. 
When Cousinery visited the region. whose capital was Ar- 
naia (Liaringovi). the villages there were obliged to guaran- 
tee one hundred labourers. who were paid so poorly that 
the communities were forced to contribute for the main- 
tenance of their families. and moreover to pay out the ar- 
bitrary amounts demanded by the aga. This tragic situa- 
tion to which the Mademochoria had been reduced on ac- 
count of the excesses of the Ottoman authorities led. after 
an appeal by the rayahs, to the issue of a firman by the sul- 
tan in 1801. reintroducing the ‘former terms of the lease” 
and safeguarding the prerogatives of the workers in the 
mines. 

The leasing of the mines by Greeks must have been 
achieved after 1801. According to the description of the 
English traveller Hunt. who visited the region in 1820. a 
business man who had collected a thousand piastres leased 
from the state a certain area of the mines for one year and. 
in agreement with a group of workers. undertook all the ex- 
penses of exploitation. The production was shared as 
follows: the lead belonged to the sultan. one fifth of the ore 
went to the aga. while the silver was bought exclusively by 
the state at a fixed price (eighty piastres an oke). for the 
mint. The profits were shared out. according to a fixed 
scale. between the entrepreneur. who received one seventh. 
and the workers. 

This is a form of cooperation between capital and labour 
the Greeks also put into practice elsewhere. Evidently. 
from this period on the Greek communities financed one or 
more cooperatives. which in the end formed a general com- 
pany. An account by K. Paparregopoulos (1860). who 
conducted an on-the-spot investigation among the elders. 
leaves us to understand that around 1805 the Greek com- 
munities had managed to neutralize the rivalry of the 
Turkish lessees and had undertaken the exploitation of all 
the mines offering the state money for an enterprise that 
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had a deficit. The terms were indeed onerous: the rayah 
lessees were obliged to hand over two hundred okes of 
silver to the mint every year at the ‘old price’. meaning at a 
price lower than the current one, and in addition to pay to 
the Turkish authorities. over and above the taxes, duties 
and fees of the local administration. a lump sum whose 
total exceeded 151.000 piastres. This is much higher than 
the rent for the mukataa at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century.if the drop in the value of the currency is 
taken into account (in Venetian zecchini, a stable currency. 
the rent was 4.444 in 1695 and 9.776 in 1820). Further- 
more. this occurred during a time when the output of the 
mines was nearly exhausted. The communities found com- 
pensation by strengthening their tax privileges and their'ad- 
ministrative autonomy. while at the same time they con- 
trolled the managing aga. as they paid his salary. 

The wealth of the Mademochoria no longer derived from 
the mines. but from the fertile soil and flourishing industrial 
crafts. In the Mademochoria there were 982'/, yokes of 
assessable land out of a total of 2.625 yokes in Chalkidike. 
Travellers in the nineteenth century speak of the 
agricultural wealth of the region and give details concern- 
ing the industrial crafts of the residents: the pottery of the 
small village of Netsessalar. the carpet industry of Arnaia 
(Liaringovi) and the surrounding region and the textile in- 
dustry of the villages of Kalamaria. 

Like the other workers in state enterprises. the workers 
in the mines also belonged to a group of “immune and free 
rayahs, who had important tax exemptions. which varied 
from mine to mine. In general. the workers were exempt 
from the ararız, the taxes of the local administration and 
the ecclesiastical dues as well as from some rights of the 
timariots. Nevertheless. these exemptions. passing from 
father to son. belonged exclusively to the members of the 
communities and were recorded in special registers. 


Industrial Crafts 


The Ottoman conquerer. by exterminating and scatter- 
ing the Greek urban population. deprived society of ar- 
tisans and specialists in the processing of raw materials 
and the manufacture of hand-made items. The new rulers 
did not encourage these professions. having very limited 
needs. both quantitatively and qualitatively. for such 
goods. This entire sector of production regressed to the 
level determined by the needs of the new clientele. the dis- 
location in the supply of new materials and the limited 
number of artisans and the most rudimentary activities. 

The latter factor was changed when a very large number 
of Jewish refugees settled in Thessalonike and later in other 
Macedonian towns. Most of them were experienced ar- 
tisans: metalworkers. ironsmiths. coppersmiths. carpen- 
ters. cartmakers. spinners. silkworkers. dyers. ropemakers. 
weavers. carpetweavers. tanners. tailors. millers. olive oil 
refiners. bakers. cheesemakers. soapmakers. potters. dis- 
tillers. fishermen. cabinetmakers and goldsmiths: some of 
them knew how to produce vitriol and other chemical com- 
pounds. There were also doctors among them. The rest 
were boatmen. porters and builders. In some of the profes- 
sions. the Jews brought work methods and secrets which 
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256-257. Women of Macedonia from 16th century woodcuts. 
The Greek communities of Macedonia played a decisive part in 
the survival of the Greek nation and in its systematic intellec- 


made them unrivalled. We have already mentioned the 
metalworkers from central Europe, who brought German 
methods of mining and smelting; other examples are the 
distillers from Majorca who started the manufacture of an 
aromatic liquer, and the numerous weavers from Spain, 
bearers of a long tradition. They knew every aspect of the 
work well, from the selection of the wool to the finish of a 
fabric or a carpet. The Turks much admired the woven 
materials produced by the Jews; one of the materials that 
they produced, the abas, was a very durable and water- 
proof material suitable for the clothing of soldiers, sailors, 
farmers and labourers. The Porte bought large quantities 
of this material, and numerous bales were sought by a huge 
clientele throughout Turkey and abroad. A very large part 
of the Jewish population of Thessalonike devoted itself to 
the manufacture of abas, in workshops and in homes, with 
the entire family participating. Some wove in order to sup- 
plement their income from another profession that was not 
manual. Textile enterprises were founded rather early by 
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tual and moral reformation by undertaking public works, 
strengthening national consciousness and forging a desire for 
freedom. 


the synagogues, who employed wage labour. Around 1550 
there were attempts by individuals to compete with the 
synagogues, but they failed. Fifteen years later a crisis oc- 
curred, brought on by the competition among the 
producers. It ended with the intervention of the rabbis who 
forbade senseless overbidding for raw materials in the 
market and excessive underbidding for the sale of cloth. 
The measures for the protection of the producers and the 
quality of the products were complemented by the 
founding of a guild which included both the artisans and 
the merchants. The guild regulated the level of production 
and collected capital, which covered those who were unem- 
ployed and those who had suffered losses as a result of 
brigandage or of abuse by officials. 

The presence of many experienced and hard-working 
Jewish artisans in Thessalonike and other Macedonian 
towns did not prevent the rebirth of industrial crafts among 
the Christian population of the towns and countryside. 
They devoted themselves primarily to production of 
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woollen and cotton goods and secondarily to tanning, linen 
and silk production, winemaking, cabinetmaking, and fish 
salting. and thirdly, to candle making. Two other occupa- 
tions. the fur industry and metalworking (under which 
gunsmithing, silversmithing and goldsmithing are included) 
were based not only on local raw materials but also on im- 
ported ones. The main varieties of woollen materials 
produced by the Christians were: the skoutia, rough 
woollen fabrics which were used by sailors and travellers 
because they were wind and waterproof: the velenzes or 
pure wool bedspreads. and rugs. Various kinds of cloth 
were woven from cotton thread, as well as thick coverings 
for divans, bathrobes, and mosquito nets. A variety of 
dress materials were manufactured with linen. Silk thread 
was woven into scarves and shirts. 


Making of woollen goods developed mainly in western 
and central Macedonia, because most of the wool was 
produced there. For the same reason the manufacture of 
cotton goods was concentrated mainly in central and 
eastern Macedonia; winemaking was limited to the regions 
of Naousa and Siatista; fish were salted in the settlements 
around the lakes: and the fur industry thrived in Kastoria 
and made the town prosperous. The mountain villages of 
western Macedonia, in addition to the production of 
woollens, specialized in the manufacture of farm tools from 
wood. Several of these villages, (the mastorochoria the 
builders’ villages) produced very fine builders who formed 
teams and worked throughout the entire Balkan peninsula, 
undertaking the most demanding construction jobs. The 
more common crafts, such as iron working, carpentry, tan- 
ning and tailoring, were found everywhere. 

In the villages and market towns, the production of 
woollen goods passed through three stages of development. 
At first, the breeders themselves produced yarn and textiles 
for sale and they also sold unprocessed wool. The latter 
was used by families who did not possess animals, either as 
such (for example, to fill mattresses), or as raw material for 
the production of knitwear or woven materials. Later the 
production of yarn and textiles for sale passed out of the 
hands of the breeders and became a cottage industry. 
Women, the elderly and children were all employed in spin- 
ning; weaving was exclusively women’s work. Finally, 
workshops which employed hired help came into being, 
though without excluding the two earlier stages. Cotton, on 
the other hand. was not worked by the growers, who were 
rich landowners. The fur and tanning industries were 
carried on in small, specialized privately owned workshops 
assisted by paid labour. 

The scant information we have on industrial crafts gives 
us an incomplete and disjointed picture. Thus we shall limit 
ourselves to some specific information. mainly concerning 
the eighteenth century. supplementing it from the second 
half of the seventeenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries. 

Thessalonike. the most populous town in Macedonia. 
the headquarters of the Pasha and the military. naturally 
led the way in manufacturing and the conversion of raw 
materials. The woollen industry was predominantly a 
Jewish concern. In the seventeenth century it began to 
deteriorate in quality. and during the eighteenth century it 
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succumbed to competition from the superior articles being 
imported from Europe. Production plummeted. The Jewish 
community withdrew as owners of capital and its place 
was taken by a private party. The Greeks busied them- 
selves with the dyeing of yarn, and the manufacture of cot- 
ton. linen and silk materials. There were fifty-two 
dyeworks, renowned for high quality work. Cloth, 
bathrobes and mosquito nets were produced from cotton, 
and linen from Thessalonike was in great demand. From 
Thessalonike also came special silk scarves that were worn 
by the Janissaries and shirts that were much sought after 
even in the East. 

Woollen goods finished by the water pounding method 
were produced at Veria. The town also specialized in 
bathrobes made of cotton or linen which were in great de- 
mand throughout the Ottoman empire. Naousa had, in ad- 
dition to its weaving and dyeing works, noteworthy cabinet 
makers, goldsmiths and gunsmiths and Siatista produced a 
renowned wine. Kozani was noted for its woollen products 
and significant quantities were woven in houses in the town 
and in the surrounding villages. The kermes prospered in 
this region and it was used to make red dye, enabling the 
town to develop a large, high quality dyeing business. A 
portion of the yarn was used for weaving and the rest ex- 
ported. 

Serres and Drama were centres for the production of 
cotton yarn and fabric. The former specialized in coarse 
materials, Indian style, suitable for divan covers. It also 
produced morocain (crepe) of exceptional quality. Nigrita 
had dyers, goldsmiths and coppersmiths. Arnaia produced 
rugs. Melenikon produced various kinds of woven 
materials, copper utensils and weapons. 

The production of yarn yielded a profit of 8096 and 
weaving yielded 2096. The ratios of the amount of cotton 
produced — what proportion was spun or woven and what 
amount was exported — as well as the contacts among the 
various towns is interesting. About 1800 in Serres and the 
surrounding area between 3,000-6,000 tons of cotton were 
spun in houses: this represented one-quarter of the total 
production. A portion of this yarn was dyed. Half of it was 
woven in the towns and market towns of eastern 
Macedonia, as well as in Thessalonike and Veria; the other 
half was exported abroad. 

Because the organization of the economy was retarded, 
and was largely based on privileges, investment in industry 
played little part. Any attempts which were made failed. 


Commerce 


The Ottoman conquest had adverse repercussions on 
commerce. Warfare disrupted both the activities of 
merchants and destroyed the social groups which con- 
stituted the customers for the most profitable merchandise. 
It was some time before the new ruling class had a 
marketable 'surplus of agricultural goods and other raw 
materials and before it sought industrial goods produced 
by specialized craftsmen. For a time exchange took place 
between stock breeders and the producers of agricultural 
products who lived within the same area, without the inter- 
vention of merchants or money. Alongside this activity, 
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258. Leading citizens of Thessalonike, from a copper plate 
engraving of the 18th or early 19th century. Throughout the Ot- 
toman occupation, Thessalonike remained the preeminent city in 
Macedonia, where the Greek population dominated the 
economic, social and cultural life. 


which did not wholly cease till the end of Ottoman rule, 
more complicated patterns of trade developed, requiring 
the participation of specialized merchants. 

This role was undertaken at first (and for a time, ex- 
clusively) by some of the Jews, mainly the Marranos, who 
had established themselves in Thessalonike, in other 
Macedonian towns (and in the Ottoman empire in general). 
With every wave of refugees there were a few who had 
already been involved in commerce in their former coun- 
tries. They knew contemporary methods, which had been 
developed in Italian cities and in Spain, they were educated 
and they had relatives and friends in various cities of the 
Ottoman empire and abroad; some brought capital with 
them. They quickly demonstrated how necessary they were 
to a country that had no other merchants. Moreover, they 
seemed exceptionally versatile and adaptable to local con- 
ditions. Taking Turkish partners in name only, they paid 
import and export duties of 2.5% instead of 5% in ex- 
change for paying gratuities to the nominal partners. Some 
of the more daring ones created large commercial 
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259. An important ruling class heading the local economic life 
developed early in Serres, a populous commercial centre in 
eastern Macedonia. A copper plate engraving of the late 18th or 
early 19th century depicts members of this class clothed as befits 
their rank. 


networks, while the others created around themselves a cir- 
cle of agents and middlemen, in the towns and the country, 
not only in Macedonia but throughout the entire Balkan 
peninsula. The entrepot role of Thessalonike developed: it 
played a part not only in East-West trade by land, but also 
in shipping Macedonian goods to other Mediterranean 
ports. Its primary links were to Venice and secondarily to 
other Italian cities. Marseilles, however, through which 
bolts of abas destined for the Antilles passed, also entered 
the network. Monastir, Veria and Kavala, where Jews were 
also established, began to develop as satellites of 
Thessalonike. Along with commerce, banking was also 
developed; this, too, was undertaken by the Jews, whose 
banking experience had been gained in their countries of 
origin. Other Jews became money-changers (very useful in 
the markets where so much foreign money was in circula- 
tion and where the local currency so often lost its e- 
quivalent value), as well as brokers, valuers, and private 
tax-farmers. The businessmen were accustomed to dividing 
their capital into three, approximately equal parts, putting 
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one part into merchandise. one into gold currency and the 
third into land or buildings. 

Slowly the Christian stock breeders and muleteers. and 
the Ottoman landowners entered the commercial circles. 
The latter commercialized their agricultural production 
and lent their ready capital. The former offered wool and 
various industrial goods produced from wool (yarn and 
woven articles). in the local market and distributed them on 
their own. Later on. the Christians. mainly the Greeks and 
the Vlachs. diversified into specialized merchants. set 
themselves up in the towns of Macedonia and the 
neighbouring Ottoman districts and in other countries. 
Others set up wavside inns along the commercial routes. 
By the seventeenth century Greek merchants had captured 
the largest portion of the internal trade and their caravans 
were already travelling beyond the northern borders of the 
Ottoman empire. Until the establishment of English 
merchants in Thessalonike. the merchandise that interested 
them was transported by Greeks between Smyrna and 
Thessalonike. 

The rise of Greek commerce went hand in hand with the 
decline of Jewish commerce. As we have seen. the Jews in 
Thessalonike had linked their fortunes inseparably with 
that of Venice. Thus they were badly shaken by the 
Venetian-Turkish wars of 1645-69. 1684-99 and 1715. and 
the rapid decline of Venice. The messianic tempest of the 
years 1657-67. when many deserted their work in the con- 
viction that the kingdom of God was at hand. and the con- 
version to Islam in 1667 by many adherents of the false- 
messiah. Sabbethai Sevi, who were for the most part rich 
merchants. also dealt a hard blow to the Jewish community 
and its prosperity. 

Macedonia exported grain, wool. cotton. tobacco. hides. 
furs. cheese. wax. honev. pepper and the industrial goods 
mentioned above. The import trade was concerned with 
luxury items. velvet and other fabrics. furniture. spices and 
books. as well as unprocessed fur. 


The commercial movements between Macedonia and 
the Hapsburg countries intensified after the Peace of 
Passarowitz (1718) under the influence of two auspicious 
factors. Firstly. Austria expanded to the south and south- 
east at the expense of the Ottoman empire. annexing 
northern Serbia. as far as Belgrade. a part of Banat and 
lesser Wallachia: consequently the leg of the Journey at the 
point where caravans suffered most from lawless harass- 
ment by Ottoman officials and brigands was shortened. 
Secondly. agreements were made with merchants of both 
empires including the granting of special commercial 
privileges (1718 and 1739). Of the merchants with Ot- 
toman citizenship. those from Macedonia benefited most 
because the Hapsburg countries wanted Macedonian 
products above all: wool. cotton. yarn and tobacco. In his 
turn. the Macedonian consumer sought felt and other 
fabrics. glassware. iron articles. furniture and ornamental 

15 from Austria. 
| Caravans were made up of about one hundred 
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es. The journey from Macedonia to European cities re- 


quired a number of days. For example. from Thessalonike 
to Vienna took seventy-two days. half of which were lost at 
quarantine stauons on the frontiers. 


Some muleteers and middlemen stayed permanently in 
the towns where Macedonian products were sold and 
European products bought to be sent to Macedonia: they 
were transformed into commissars (those authorized to 
receive and dispose of Macedonian products) or speditores 
(those specialized in the collection and despatching of 
European products) The number of these merchants 
gradually multiplied: thev spread into many towns and 
themselves became part of the economic life of their host 
countries. During the Anglo-French wars at the end of the 
eighteenth century. in which the merchant ships of both 
sides were in danger. the Greek merchants took upon 
themselves the movement of German products headed for 
Macedonia. increasing the number of caravans or charter- 
ing neutral ships (especially Greek ones with an Ottoman 
or Russian flag). They even brought products from French 
colonies through Germany. 


The Greeks. mainly Macedonians and Epirots. also did 
business with Hungary. Poland and Russia. The Macedo- 
nians travelled in particular to the trade fairs in the 
Ukraine and Poland. where thev purchased velvet and silk 
and unprocessed furs. re-selling them at trade fairs in the 
Balkan peninsula. 

Nevertheless. these trade fairs were mainly used for the 
exchange of products from the various regions of the em- 
pire. In south-west Macedonia they were held at Elassona. 
Servia and Mavronoros (near Argos Orestikon). Further 
north they were held at Strounga and Prilep. Avret Hisar 
(Gynaikokastron) is mentioned as the headquarters of the 
trade fair in central Macedonia: further east we have 
Serres. Finally in north-east Macedonia there were fairs at 
Dolia or  Doliani (near Petric). Nevrokop and 
Ozondzinova. Some of these were first mentioned in the 
sixteenth century. They were all frequented. some more. 
some less. by non-Macedonians as well. Equally. Macedo- 
nians visited, as buyers and sellers. the trade fairs of 
neighbouring districts. from Lamia (then Zitouni) and 
Moscholouri in Thessaly as far as Selimnia. distributing 
merchandise from Thessalonike into the Danubian area. 
The merchants were mainly Greeks. Jews and Turks. In 
the eighteenth century the French tried to participate 
through their agents but they were discouraged by the ex- 
tortionate demands of the local agas and by brigandry: 
thus the foreign merchants were obliged to buy and sell in 
the city of Thessalonike. 

Nevertheless. the foreigners had advantages over the 
native Christians and Jews in several vital ways: they were 
covered by privileges that their governments had wrested 
from the Sublime Porte and thus. among other things. they 
virtually escaped the fate of the rayahs who were being 
bled white by Ottoman officials and Janissaries: besides 
that. with their stronger currency they could buy the finest 
quality wool. cotton. tobacco. hides and other raw 
materials and cause a rise in prices. greatly damaging local 
merchants. A few Christians and Jews managed to acquire 
foreign patronage (because this was obtained through a 
permit called a berati, such men were known as beratii). 
but most of them remained the agents and clerks of the 
foreigners. not their competitors. The second advantage 
belonging to foreigners was counter-balanced by a limited 


measure that applied only to wool: because the Jews had a 
difficult time securing the quality and the quantity they 
needed for the abas they were obliged to hand over to the 
Porte every year, an order was issued that allowed them to 
purchase at a specially low price a percentage of the wool 
that was collected at Thessalonike for export; around 1670 
that quantity was 15%, by the second half of the eighteenth 
century it had become 25%; the prices were a quarter to 
one seventh lower. 

Until the seventeenth century the only foreign merchants 
in Thessalonike were the Venetians. At the end of that cen- 
tury, the first Frenchmen arrived; in 1718 the first 
Englishmen; later came citizens of the various Italian 
states, particularly Genoa and the two Sicilies, Ragousians, 
Dutch, Danes, Swedes, Austrians, Germans, Swiss (from 
1760 on) and finally Russians (from 1774 on). The first 
French merchants ran into many difficulties: the war bet- 
ween Austria and Turkey, the lack of credit, and the plague 
of 1713. After 1713 their number grew and by 1771 they 
made up eleven commercial houses. The English suffered 
fewer setbacks and competed successfully against the 
French. They cooperated with the Greeks, who ensured 
contact with the other Ottoman harbours, as well as with 
Italy. Indeed, Greek | merchants established in 
Thessalonike, Siatista and Moschopolis arranged exports 
to Venice, Ancona and Messina. A Greek merchant in 
Venice, Koumanos, had representatives in Siatista, 
Kastoria, Ochrid, Moschopolis and  Thessalonike. 
Meanwhile, the French merchants suffered from the com- 
petition of Greeks and Jews, especially those who had 
gained the protection of France. The Venetian merchants 
lost ground to the English and the French, maintaining first 
place only for a few luxury items of Venetian manufacture 
(mirrors and other glassware) but were given new life 
throughout the duration of the Anglo-French wars. The 
Germans, the Austrians and the Russians worked very 
closely with the Greeks. The association of Count Stahren- 
berg with the Greek Emmanuel Rizos is a characteristic 
case. Rizos, after twelve years of successful activity in Ger- 
many in the grain and fur trade, invested 70,000-75,0000 
piastres in the House of Stahrenberg in Thessalonike in 
1776 and took over its direction. He used Greek ships with 
Russian flags for the transport of merchandise. 


By this time the local Greek merchants were no longer 
working chiefly as agents of the foreigners and were no 
longer confined to marginal jobs. Not long before, the 
Greeks had successfully withstood challenge from French 
merchants seeking all the contacts with western Europe. 
The Greek position in overland trade with central Europe 
was unshakable. Arasy. the French consul in Thessalonike, 
wrote of the Greek merchants in 1776: ‘These people have 
recently developed their economy and acumen in their 
business enterprises. They themselves buy the product 
where it is produced and go and sell it in the place where it 
is consumed, with little expense, being accustomed to a 
poor life. Thus they save on commissions and on the ex- 
penses of storage, in the purchase as well as in the sale.’ 

The Greeks benefited from the wars between France and 
England and from the French Revolution, which shook the 
French commercial position in the East. 


By the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth century, two thirds of the trade in Thessalonike 
was in the hands of the Greeks. In 1812, the French consul 
in Thessalonike wrote: “Тһе Greeks do more business оп 
their own account than on a commission basis. The Greeks 
are the most energetic factor in commerce; they are our 
greatest enemies.’ A few years later, in 1818, the French 
consul Bottu said that the French merchants, ‘were no 
longer able to compete, not even nominally with the new 
local firms’. The most important commercial house was 
Kaftandzoglou, which at this time hired French ships on its 
own account. 


On the other hand, the decline of the Jews in the 
business sector, which began around the end of the seven- 
teenth century, became more noticeable. They lost the 
place they had in large scale trade, and were confined to 
local operations, becoming agents or clerks to the 
foreigners. 

The development of Macedonian trade in general was 
hindered by a host of adverse factors. The first thing is the 
very low level of agricultural yield compared to what 
Macedonian soil could have produced. This fact was not 
due to primitive cultivation alone, but also to a decrease in 
the productive population; people abandoned the coun- 
tryside, fleeing from all kinds of oppression and abuse from 
Turkish officials as well as the rapacious bands of robbers. 

Other factors had an even more direct adverse effect. 
We begin with the heavy and complicated tax system of 
the Ottoman empire and its aggravation by the arbitrary 
demands of the clerks and the security apparatus. On all 
movement of merchandise the rayahs, Greeks and Jews, 
had to pay a 50% customs duty that was increased by the 
lessees of the mukataa through duties on consumption, the 
tolls (bac or bagi mürur) and the various fees demanded by 
the security apparatus. The information that we have 
shows that the demands fluctuated according to the mood 
of the authorities. 

In order to open a shop, the members of guilds had to 
procure special permits. Often the markets were the 
property of Ottoman philanthropic organizations. whose 
managers used them completely arbitrarily. When the 
Christian merchants wanted to withdraw fabrics from the 
markets of Thessalonike, the income of which belonged to 
the evkaf of the sultan Bayazid, they were confronted by 
an imperial prohibition. 

The merchants had to give constant gratuities in order to 
expedite their affairs and to hinder injustice. The 
merchants suffered particularly in periods of war, when 
Macedonia was crossed by the armies and the envoys of 
the sultan. The Pasha of Thessalonike, and the agas, who 
had a monopoly on the most important products of the 
region, often interfered in the purchases of the merchants, 
forcing them to buy products which they did not want. The 
agas of Serres, who had the monopoly on cotton, 
overcharged the middlemen, and despite the permit of the 
Porte for the export of grain, interfered with the buying and 
selling of it. Moreover, the Turkish magnates looked for 
opportunities to extort money from the merchants, by 
proclaiming a ship a pirate ship or condemning a merchant 
for having expressed the intention of embracing Islam, but 
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260. The Arch of Galerius from a 19th century drawing. The 
central and south-eastern part of Thessalonike was the Greek 


not carrying it out. In 1788 the market of the town 
remained closed for a month because of monetary de- 
mands on the merchants by the Janissaries. 

To protect themselves from these arbitrary actions, the 
Greek and Jewish merchants became baratarioi or Бегай, 
‘protected’ by the foreign powers, though this did not make 
them absolutely secure. Among the three baratarioi of the 
French consul in Thessalonike at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century was the important tobacco merchant, 
Constantine Paikos. 

Robbery and piracy also dealt heavy blows to com- 
merce. The caravans were not only threatened by the 
bands of brigands whose numbers increased after the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, but also by the security 
forces, even by the armed bodies hired by the merchants to 
protect them from the robbers. 

Commerce shrank during all the wars. There were par- 
ticularly disastrous consequences from the concentration 
of troops in Thessalonike which occurred during the 
Venetian-Turkish wars. Тһе French consul іп 
Thessalonike, Joinville. wrote in 1744: ‘The sale of fabrics 
is difficult while the war is going on... the Greeks and the 
Jews of the countryside hide their money and do not dare 
dress up, because they are afraid they might inspire the Ot- 
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quarter where until very recently houses built in the true tradi- 
tion of Byzantine secular architecture still stood. 


toman troops who are passing through their land with a 
thirst for pillage, Moreover, everything is dangerous for the 
wagons during this time. The merchants do not dare to 
send their merchandise to the areas they used to send them 
to.’ In the Russo-Turkish war of 1768-74, the Greeks, dis- 
armed by order of the sultan, did not transport merchan- 
dise because they were afraid of brigands, and internal 
trade came to a halt. In 1779 the economic life of 
Thessalonike was paralyzed by the impressment of three 
thousand sailors. In order to deal with the interruption of 
trade with central Europe during the Russo-Turkish war of 
1787-92, the Greeks chartered, for the first time, a boat 
from Thessalonike to Trieste. Moreover, the recurrent 
epidemics of plague decimated the population. stopping all 
economic activity. 

A serious obstacle to the development of Macedonian 
trade was the scarcity of money. For certain products, 
such as wool, the merchants had to pay one third or one 
half of its value in advance. The agas who controlled the 
production of the chief products, cotton, tobacco and 
wool, all wanted to be paid in cash. Every European 
currency was in circulation and was being traded against 
Ottoman currency which continually lost value. because 
from 1582 on the sultans reduced its assay value in silver 


261. A 19th century sketch of the so-called portico of Las Incan- 
tadas with its carved figures, known by the Greeks as ‘Idols’. In 


every so often. Various measures instituted by the gover- 
nors of the provinces to serve their own interests upset 
economic life even more. Thus, while the prices of foreign 
currency had been determined in Constantinople in 
November, 1719, they did not become officially known in 
Thessalonike until May, 1720. In the meantime all com- 
mercial activity was interrupted. 

The big merchants often gave merchandise to the 
smaller ones on credit, but they demanded 196 a month on 
the value of the merchandise until repayment. Since the 
small merchants did not pay off their debts in the 
prescribed time, the big merchants reaped significant 
profits this way. 

Money credit was in the hands of the Jews who lent at 
rates that exceeded 2096 a year. But by the middle of the 
eighteenth century the banking system appeared and com- 
mercial transactions increased. 

The prices of Macedonian products, and of the 
merchandise Macedonia imported, varied. When competi- 
tion between the merchants was non-existent or slight the 
prices of the imported merchandise were high. After the 
middle of the eighteenth century and especially after 1784, 
prices fell continuously. Conversely, the prices of the 
agricultural produce of Macedonia rose continuously, 


the 18th and 19th century it stood in the courtyard of a Jewish 
house in Thessalonike. 


although they never reached the level of western Europe. 

Despite the difficulties and the small margin of profit, 
the fact that commercial transactions were repeated many 
times during a year meant that the profit on a capital in- 
vestment could surpass 20096. Ten years labour permitted 
merchants to amass a significant fortune. 


Guilds 


The entry of non-Muslims into the guild system became 
an accepted fact after the seventeenth century, a period 
during which the institution of FZtüvvet, which made the 
guilds typical Islamic religious brotherhoods, had 
slackened and the guilds had been progressively transfor- 
med into simple professional unions. Moreover, the general 
policy of the early sultans of preserving the institutions of 
the peoples they had conquered, the survival of Byzantine 
craft guild terms, such as maistor, proto-maistor and 
systema, and the formulation of internal regulations in the 
Christian guilds during the seventeenth century, show that 
the Byzantine craft guilds had survived, at least in the large 
towns. A new phenomenon was the widening and exten- 
sion of the guild system to all the towns and market towns 
of the empire. The Ottoman government, recognizing the 
non-Muslim guilds, placed them under its control and un- 
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262. During the Ottoman occupation scores of Macedonians left 
their homeland to avoid oppression. They settled in several 
towns of the Danubian principalities, in Austria, Hungary, Italy 
and even Germany, forming communities which prospered 
through trade. The picture shows a Macedonian woman from a 
tinted woodcut of the 18th century. 


der the same legal obligations as the Muslim ones. from 
which they had copied the organization as well as the man- 
ner of operation and even the titles of their administrative 
officials though with some exceptions. 

The guilds were professional bodies in which only the 
master craftsmen as opposed to the craftsmen and appren- 
tices had the right to make decisions. The master craftsmen 
of each guild chose a president from among themselves 
and he ran the guild with the assistance of a council. The 
state. at least after the seventeenth century. exercised strict 
contro] over the guilds. through the kadi, who was the 
authority who approved the choice of the officials and the 
issuing of the relevant confirmatory title. The intervention 
of the state was so frequent that the presidents of the guilds 
ended up becoming instruments of the state. 

The jurisdiction of the guild councils was extensive. 
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They judged differences among their members and im- 
posed sanctions on recalcitrant members. sanctions which 
the Turkish authorities recognized as legal. and undertook 
their application. In cooperation with the communitv ad- 
ministration and with the approval of the kadi, they sup- 
plied members of the guild with raw materials. and deter- 
mined the prices of products in the market and their dis- 
tribution, as well as every other market question. 

In accordance with the internal regulations of the guilds. 
generally in force. apprenticeship was obligatorv. It was 
forbidden for anyone to open a workshop or a store before 
he had been recognized as a master craftsman by the presi- 
dent of the guild at a meeting of its members. The new 
master craftsman was obliged to pav fees. to conform to 
ethical practices during the exercise of his profession. to 
show solidarity with his colleagues. to practice 
philanthropy. etc. His transactions were determined by the 
guild monopoly and competition between members of the 
guild was prohibited. 

Some guilds had special monopolies. Thus. for example. 
Greek furriers throughout the empire had priority in the 
market for hare skins. The Turkish guild for the manufac- 
ture of muslin in Thessalonike. was purvevor to the Im- 
perial Court and thus had great power. The Jewish guilds 
had corresponding privileges. 

The guilds had economic obligations to the state. The 
new master craftsmen were obliged to pay out a specific 
amount in order to secure a permit of fixed establishment 
(vedi müstakar). which gave the right to a person to open a 
shop in a specific place: in the event of moving he had to 
pay again for an ‘indemnity’ (vedi havai). which allowed 
free exercise of the profession. This system. a combination 
of Byzantine regulations and eastern justice. was a source 
of high-handed actions. The markets or their income often 
belonged to philanthropic organizations and their 
managers opposed the free movement of professions. 

The members of a guild might be drawn from one or 
more religious or ethno-religious groups. In Thessalonike. 
for example. there were professions that were practised ex- 
clusively by Greeks. Jews or Turks. Thus the furriers of 
Thessalonike. a powerful guild. were onlv Greeks and the 
manufacturers of muslin only Turks. Nevertheless. most of 
the professions were practised bv the members of two or 
three communities. who sometimes belonged to mixed and 
other times to separate guilds. In the shoemakers guild. the 
Turks formed the majority: in the weavers guild. the Jews. 
and in the silk trade. the Greeks. Other mixed guilds were 
guilds of dvers. the guild for the manufacture of pillows 
from wool. the butchers’ guild. whose president in 1781 
was a Turk and in 1803 a Greek. the guild of sesame oil 
merchants of Thessalonike and the nahive, the majority of 
whose members were Greek but whose president was 
Turkish. There were also confederations of related or com- 
plementary trades. such as the fabric dyers: their con- 
federation consisted of the guilds of sheet dvers. the dvers 
of gold-embroidered apparel. other dvers of fabrics and the 
manufacturers of muslin. who had the presidency. Mem- 
bers of all three religious communities participated in these 
federations. 

Federations of merchants also appeared in Thessalonike 


but how they werezorganized has not yet been clarified. It 
is certain that there were associations of merchants. 
Greeks and Jews, who competed against the foreigners; 
but in a firman of 1704, the merchants of the city were 
presented as a distinct group (taifa) headed by an architect 
(mimar) appointed by the Sublime Porte and dependent on 
the leader of the architects (mimar basi), (who was a real 
architect) responsible for public works and leader of the 
city's engineers. So it may be assumed that the merchant's 
architect was responsible for the overseeing of the shops. 
In 1704 the merchant's architect was Turkish and the chief 
of the architects suggested his replacement by a Greek. 

Just as in the other cities of the empire, in Thessalonike 
there was a kind of general confederation of professionals, 
which was governed by a council made up of twenty-four 
presidents of guilds. The council convened on the last Fri- 
day of each month. A general convention of the guild presi- 
dents was called at least once a year to consider market 
and other measures. It appears, however, that the corpo- 
rate organization stretched beyond the limits of the city 
and extended to the market towns of the nahive: the produ- 
cers and merchants of sesame seed oil in Chalastra (Kou- 
lakia), Anatolikon (Valmada) and Kymina (Giountzides) 
of the nahiye of Megalos Vardaris belonged to the same 
guild as their colleagues in Thessalonike. Moreover, there 
were close relations between the guilds in the various 
towns. 

Despite the theoretical unity of the guild organizations, 
disputes took place between ethno-religious groups in the 
same guild. Thus the Jews carried on illegal competition 
against the other groups. Moreover, the Greeks. after the 
eighteenth century, the period when they flourished 
economically, began to lay claim to their independence and 
to show separationist tendencies. The dyers of the 
Thessalonikan market, making the allegation that their 
shops were scattered and could not be easily controlled, 
and with the assistance of the manager of the gunpowder 
factory, extorted a firman which allowed them to concen- 
trate their shops far from the market, at the Vardaris Gate. 
at the hostelry which belonged to the manager of the gun- 
powder factory. The attempt failed, however, for the other 
guilds united in reaction and succeeded in getting the fir- 
man cancelled. 


The tendency for ethno-religious groups to be 
autonomous grew, particularly at the end of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth century. Each group 
endeavoured, through agreements sanctioned by local 
authorities, to secure a particular field of activity. such as 
particular regions for provisions. Thus Greek grocers had 
the exclusive buying right for cheese products in the 
villages of the nahiye of Kalamaria, Pazarouda and of 
Megalos Vardaris, while it belonged to the Jews in various 
other villages and in the nahiye of Mikros Vardaris, 
Langadas and Bogdan. The same held true for the 
butchers: the Greeks had the exclusive buying right for 
animals in all nahiye of the kaza of Thessalonike, except 
for the nahiye of Kalamaria and Langadas where the Jews 
made their purchases. Infringements by the Jews caused 
the Greeks to protest, calling for the intervention of the 
confederation council. 
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263. From the end of the 15th century Jews were an important 
element in Macedonian society. Waves of persecution in central 
Europe, the Iberian peninsula and North Africa brought Jews to 
Macedonia where they formed communities competing commer- 
cially with the Greeks. The picture shows a Jewess from 
Thessalonike; 19th century lithograph. 


Macedonian emigrants 


A large number of Macedonian Greeks left their country 
during Ottoman rule. The first wave left even before the es- 
tablishment of the Ottomans. Later, the rayahs headed 
abroad in order to escape enslavement. Numbers increased 
whenever Ottoman tyranny became harsher and anarchy 
worse. a chronic state of affairs in the eighteenth century. 
The emigrants, mainly Greek-speaking and Vlach-speaking 
(with Greek national consciousness), fled in many direc- 
tions. Although many ended up in Constantinople, or in 
other towns and market towns within the Ottoman empire 
along the main routes of communication with neighbouring 
countries, most went abroad, to Wallachia. Transylvania. 
Hungary. Austria, to some German towns and to Venice. 
Other Greeks, mainly from Epirus, Crete, the Peloponnese 
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264. 19th century lithograph showing the ‘fortress of 
Kalamaria’ known today as the White Tower, Thessalonike. It 
was built in the reign of Süleyman the Magnificent (1520-66), to 


and the Ionian islands are also to be found in the same 
countries. Most Greek communities abroad were not made 
up only of Macedonians, although in many cases the latter 
dominated, both numerically and in vigour. Naturally, the 
history of Macedonian emigrants is inseparably tied to the 
history of Macedonia. 

Macedonian Greeks were already fleeing to Wallachia 
and Translyvania (Sibiu and Brasov) by the fifteenth cen- 
tury. During the following century emigrants from 
Macedonia gathered in the towns of Cluj, Arad, Albajulia. 
Hunedrava and Gyulaferjevar, where by the end of the six- 
teenth century they had achieved a powerful position in 
commerce. Particularly noteworthy is the very wealthy 
merchant, Patroulas, from Serres. 

In the seventeenth century, after the Union of Tran- 
sylvania, Bohemia and Hungary under the Hapsburgs. 
many of the Macedonians in Wallachia and Transylvania 
moved to Bohemia, Hungary and Austria, while yet others 
from Macedonia itself joined their compatriots in those 
countries. At that time communities were formed in a large 
number of towns: Vienna, Budapest, Albocarolina, Axona, 
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replace an earlier ruined structure defending the port which сап 
be seen in the background. Right up to the end of the Ottoman 
occupation, it was used as a prison. 


Bekes, Bistritz, Bungard, Corongas, Debreczen, Dees, 
Dioszen, Enyved, Gyamat, Gyongyos, Kaninza, Karcag, 
Kedket, Kecskemet, Kolozs, Levas, Medlitz, Miskolc, 
Nagysink, Nagyvarantz, Nagyszombat, Presburg, Rad- 
noth, Seben, Segesvar, Sopron, Szamos-Uswar, Szegedin, 
Szentes, Temesvar, Thorda, Tokay, Unngvar, Val, Varad, 
Vasarhely, Zimony and others. The emigrants were not 
only merchants or artisans but also farmers — a fact which 
makes it obvious that emigration was not connected only 
with an entrepreneurial spirit, but stemmed also from the 
oppressions of the rural population. From 1636 on 
Macedonian cultivators are mentioned on the lands of 
Hungarian nobles, particularly of the Rakoczi family in 
Transylvania. Macedonian vine-growers formed substan- 
tial communities in the region round Tokay, from which 
the famous wine they developed was christened. The 
emigrants were usually favourably received by the rulers in 
whatever country they settled. George I Rakoczi gave 
privileges to the Greeks who established themselves in 
Sibiu in Transylvania, including the freedom to trade and 
the right to be tried before their own elected judges. In 
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1667 Leopold I Hapsburg issued a proclamation granting 
privileges to the Greeks in his dominions. The merchants 
began to form companies; the oldest one known was foun- 
ded in 1656 in Libin in Bohemia. The movement of 
caravans between Macedonia and the Macedonian com- 
munities in Austria, Hungary and Bohemia gradually 
created Greek (and Greek-Vlach) communities from peo- 
ple of Macedonian and Epirote origin along the commer- 
cial routes from the borders of Macedonia to Vienna. The 
most important communities were at Velessa, Skopje, 
Belgrade, Semlin or Zemun, Karlowitz, Bukovar, Mitrovic, 
Novi Sad and Kraina. In the seventeenth century Greek 
trade reached Leipzig, a prelude to the establishment of 
communities in that city and, more widely, in Saxony 
which would follow in the eighteenth century. 

During this century many of the older Greek com- 
munities with a Macedonian population grew and new ones 
were founded. These events are due in the first instance to 
the terms of the Peace of Passarowitz (1718) which gave to 
Ottoman subjects who were already established or who 
would come and establish themselves in the Hapsburg 
countries, the right to conduct trade with the Ottoman 
provinces as well as the right to become Austrian subjects. 
Then and later various communities received permission to 
establish churches. New privileges were ceded to the 
Greeks by Charles VI in 1740 and Maria Theresa in 1760. 
Later the Hapsburg emperors tried to restrict the commer- 
cial advancement of the Greeks, probably because the 
competition was a threat to their own subjects; however, 
these measures were soon rescinded and the former 
privileges renewed. Thus in 1772 Maria Theresa forbade 
foreign subjects to import merchandise and dissolved their 
companies; but in 1777 she returned the old privileges. In 
1785 Joseph II forced the Greeks to trade only in Ottoman 
products. But in 1801 Leopold renewed the privileges of 
the community of Sibiu. In the eighteenth century there 
were Greeks in fifty-four towns and market towns of the 
prefecture of Pest alone. Greek families in Austria at the 
end of the same century numbered eighty thousand. 


The emigrant Macedonians and Epirotes by then had 
churches, schools and some hospitals, and their com- 
munity embraced more than a few very wealthy people, 
educated in European universities. Some were personalities 
renowned throughout the Greek world while at the same 
time they played a significant part in the economic, 
political and intellectual life of their adopted homelands. 
Christopher Niakos introduced cotton growing into 
Hungary, for which the title of count was bestowed on him. 
Others, such as K. Bellios (1772-1838) from Linotopi and 
the brothers N. and G. Takiadzis, became barons, also 
because of their contributions to economic life. A noble ti- 
tle was also conferred on G. Karayiannis (1743-1813) 
from Kozani, father of the university professor T. von 
Karajan (1810-73) and ancestor of the well-known con- 
ductor Herbert von Karajan. Other notable Macedonian 
businessmen were N. Bikellas from Veria, and the Kourtis, 
Doukas, Tyrkas, Spirtas, Manousis, Christomanos and 
Andrasis families. 

Many Macedonians as well as Epirotes were dis- 
tinguished as patrons of arts and letters because of their be- 


quests for the furtherance of education, not only in their 
particular areas but also in other Greek towns. 

The earliest was Manolakis the Kastorian, head of the 
furriers’ guild in Constantinople. He gave assistance to the 
‘Great National School’ in 1663 and to a monastic depen- 
dency of the Holy Sepulchre monastery in Constantinople, 
and founded schools in Chios (1661), Arta (1666), Aito- 
likon and Patmos (1669). It seems unlikely that he did not 
respond to the appeal of his compatriots to support edu- 
cation in Kastoria. His contemporary, John Kottounios 
(1572-1657) from Veria, professor at the University of 
Padua, left his fortune for the founding of the Kout- 
tounianon Hellenomouseion (1653) where eight Greek stu- 
dents resided. This foundation operated till the abolition of 
the Venetian state by Napoleon in 1797. The Kastorians 
Demetrios and George Kyritzis and George Kastoriotis 
also assisted education. The former, a merchant in Venice, 
deposited, in 1697, a capital sum of five thousand ducats 
for the schools in his home town. The second, a great 
count of Hungary-Wallachia, left ten thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety-two ducats in his will for the founding and 
maintenance of a second school in Kastoria in 1708. In 
1721 the third, the son of the first. bequeathed a legacy of 
one thousand seven hundred ducats to yet another school 
in Kastoria and other amounts to monasteries on Mount 
Athos, to the Holy Sepulchre monastery and various other 
ecclesiastical and philanthropic foundations. Paul Charisis, 
member of a Kozani family established in Budapest, oc- 
cupied himself with forging close relations between the sec- 
tions of the Hellenic diaspora, and became the benefactor ` 
of his Macedonian homeland. Another Kozanian, 
Euphronios Popovits, a teacher in Budapest and a jour- 
nalist, gave his library to Kozani. Nicholas Bikellas, an im- 
portant merchant in Budapest, became the ephor of the 
Greek school there and financed the publication of books. 
Constantine Bellios was one of the founders of the 
Archaeological Society of Athens, a great benefactor of the 
municipality of Athens and of the municipal hospital, 
Elpis; he also left a bequest through which hundreds of 
Macedonians ın Greece and abroad were educated. The 
tradition was continued by T. Manousis from Siatista, one 
of the first professors of the University of Athens, who also 
left a bequest for Macedonians to study abroad. 

Through the participation of a large number of Macedo- 
nian donors and benefactors many Greek schools were 
founded and maintained in places outside Macedonia. from 
Skopje to the communities in Austria, Hungary, Bohemia 
and Transylvania. 

The largest of the settlements abroad were not 
behindhand in intellectual activity, but none of them sur- 
passed Vienna which became the intellectual capital of the 
Greek diaspora in central Europe. The books of Greek 
writers, mainly Macedonians, were printed there. and two 
newspapers and a periodical were published. 

The Ephemeris of the brothers Markidai Pouliou, from 
Siatista, circulated from 1790 till 1797 when the Austrian 
authorities closed down their printing plant and exiled 
them, because they had published the revolutionary 
proclamation of Rhigas Pheraios. The News for the 
Eastern Parts of Euphronios Popovits lasted from July. 
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1811 till the end of same year. The periodical Calliope was 
published by Athanasios Stageiritis from 1819 till 1821. 


OPPRESSION AND RESISTANCE 


The Ottoman occupation in Macedonia, as in other 
regions of the empire. was very oppressive.’ Islamic law 
divided people into believers and non-believers. For the lat- 
ter. if they did not convert. they reserved two possibilities: 
if they chose to resist. extermination; if they surrendered 
and they were Christians or Jews, complete subjection on 
harsh terms. Unbelievers were subject to additional tax 
burdens and to many prohibitions, as well as moral 
humiliation. Of course, the Ottoman government avoided 
applving the holy law strictly and gave certain privileges to 
its subjects: thev were. on the other hand. burdened with 
measures that had not been foreseen by the Koran. The 
sultans who completed the conquests put a stop to the ex- 
termination of populations which had offered resistance. 
Following the example of the first caliphs, these sultans 
also ceded certain privileges to the Patriarch. the bishops 
and the lesser clergv, allowed the formation of com- 
munities for the promotion of internal matters and granted 
tax exemptions to the non-believing inhabitants of certain 
towns, villages or regions. as well as to families (see page 
364). But from the beginning. the Ottoman state imposed 
the custom of deveirmie. At certain intervals, special agents 
of the state selected the most robust and handsome boys of 
the subject populations to swell the battalions of 
Janissaries. Conversion to Islam was of course obligatory, 
together with special training. 

The lawless actions of officials and non-officials were 
added to the legal burdens. Public officials of all ranks. 
from the pashas to soldiers. the security apparatus. tax 
collectors and recruiters for the Janissaries. exploited their 
position in order to become wealthy. through extortion. de- 
mands for gifts and excess collections. Lords oppressed 
villagers. Independent farmers and whole villages passed 
into serfdom: weighed down by excessive demands, forced 
into debt, unable to repav either capital or interest. they 
had to consent to their property passing to the lender. Last 
but not least. from time to time the ‘unbelievers’ fell victim 
to the exaltation of religious fanaticism. 

The oppressed. therefore. sometimes decided to convert 
to [slam and at other times offered various forms of 
passive resistance. including flight. hiding and even martyr- 
dom. Flight from the countryside was so common that en- 
tire villages and estates were deserted. resulting in a lack of 
farmers. When the recruiters for the Janissaries came 
around. families tried to hide their sons or to help them es- 
cape. Those liable to tax hid their earnings. Those who 
managed to grow rich concealed the fact so they would not 
be faced with extortionate demands or traps on the part of 
the district governors and other powerful individuals. 
Many who were pressured with threats to change their 
faith proclaimed their refusal desite the certainty that this 
would lead to martyrdom. The list of martyrs during Ot- 
toman rule is indeed long. and their example encouraged 
other Christians and strengthened resistance. 

The oppressed subjects often broke the law which for- 


bade the founding of new churches and the repair of old 
ones. The mountain villages and in general all who were 
outside the reach of Ottoman authority did as they wished. 
Everywhere else, the Christians secured permits or the for- 
bearance of local officials through bribes. 

Resistance became active when oppression increased, in- 
justice reached new peaks and despair led to bold deeds. 
There are many reports of uprisings even against legal 
measures of authority. such as collection of taxes, the re- 
quisitioning of food for the army. and the recruitment of 
voung men. Those individuals who refused to conform, 
who had reached the end of their tether or who were more 
sensitive to pressures, fled to the mountains and enrolled in 
rebel groups. They plundered their oppressors and were 
pursued by the government, but they avoided bothering 
those of their own religion, especially the poor stock 
breeders and farmers, the class from which they had come. 
Thus they were assured of popular support and even 
gratitude, and were elevated into national heroes: the word 
klephtis (thief) changed its meaning and was now used as 
an honourable title. Periodically. the spirit of revolt grew 
and spread, propelling the k/ephts into common action; it 
strengthened their ranks. attracting individuals and groups 
who had not been active earlier, and broke into a 
revolutionary movement. 

Whether small and limited or serious and widespread, 
outbreaks of violence on the part of the oppressed 
provoked corresponding reactions on the part of the 
government and of prominent individuals of the ruling 
class. Military battalions aimed not only to exterminate the 
armed rebels. but also to execute reprisals against the pop- 
ulations which supported them. Often. and for a long time 
afterwards, unofficial bands, usually Albanian, devoted to 
pillage and destruction, went into action. 

What gave the subject population the strength to refuse 
to deny their religion, though that would mean deliverance 
from the sufferings that came from being identified as an 
unbeliever. was faith strengthened by other conscientious 
beliefs. Gradually the concept of the Greek race and the 
knowledge of a kinship with the ancient Greeks was 
transmitted from the educated to the uneducated. 
Moreover, the Greek population of Macedonia actively 
preserved the memory of Alexander the Great and Philip. 
heroes of local folk tradition in addition to the legends 
about Alexander the Great which enjoved panhellenic dis- 
semination. For example. the Roman stele of C. Vibius 
Quartus outside Philippi was popularly known as ‘the stall 
of the mare of Alexander the Great. Until recently, the 
villagers scraped the edges of the square column and 
collected the marble dust to give to pregnant women so 


265. The region round Edessa; a 19th century lithograph. The 
town of Edessa (Vodena) in western Macedonia was an impor- 
tant centre of trade and commerce which developed as early as 
the 17th century. 


266. The fertile plain of Edessa is supplied by the abundant 
waters of the river Edessaios which tumbles over a precipitous 
crag, adding greatly to the picturesque beauty of the town. They 
are shown here in a 19th century lithograph. 
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267. The ruins of the ancient Macedonian towns and monu- 
ments surviving from various epochs were a constant reminder 
to Macedonian Greeks of the valour of Alexander the Great and 
of their glorious heritage, keeping the old traditions alive and in- 


that they would give birth to boys as brave as Alexander 
the Great. On the edge of the plain of Philippi, on one of 
the north-eastern hills of Mt. Pangaion, the castle of ‘Alex- 
ander’ rises up facing the castle of Philippi referred to by 
the Cypriot abbot of the Eikosiphoinissa monastery in 
1632 as ‘the fortress of the father of Alexander the Great’. 
Even the Pieria mountains were called ‘Alexander’s moun- 
tain’ till 1715. 

A few years after the completion of the conquest of 
Macedonia by the Ottomans the crusade of John Hunyadi 
(1444-48). was defeated at Kossyphopedion (Kossovo). 
and the resistance of George Kastriotis or Skanderbeg 
started in Albania (1444-68). These events increased ten- 
sions between the Greek population of the Vermion region. 
The nineteenth century scholar. S. Aravantinos, using 
older. perhaps Epirotic, chronicles as his source, provides 
some information about the inhabitants of Aitolia in 1458; 
by this term he certainly means the unsubdued inhabitants 
of the region of Agrapha and the Pindos in general. whose 
existence forced Murad II to found there the oldest ar- 
matolik district in the Greek area. He records that they 

treamed out of their hideouts onto the plain of Thessaly. 
' several villages and proceeded, pillaging. all the 
‘res in Macedonia. This report may be true. for 


spiring new legends. Thus the funerary monument of the Roman 
C. Vibius Quartus outside Philippi was popularly believed to be 
the remains of the stables of Alexander the Great. 19th century 
lithograph. 


the Ottoman conquests had not vet been consolidated over 
such a wide area, and the situation continued to be fluid. 

That western Macedonia was disturbed is directlv con- 
firmed elsewhere. The Venetian G. M. Angiollelo testified 
in 1470 that the Turks had left the castle at Platamon 
standing (unlike other Byzantine castles), because it 
provided a defensive base from which to withstand pirate 
raids and the unsubdued inhabitants of Mt. Olympos. 
Around the end of the fifteenth century the monastery of 
Hagia Triada was built on this mountain by Hosios 
Dionysios. Some of the inhabitants of Litochoron denoun- 
ced him to the aga of the area, saving that he was 
providing shelter for klephts there; this charge would not 
have been baseless about a monk with an intense Greek 
consciousness, and already known for his ethno-religious 
activity at the Philotheos monastery. Moreover, the agita- 
tion of the inhabitants of Olympos forced the Turks to 
found a second armatolik district in Greece. By 1537 the 
Ottoman administration had established five armatoliks in 
western Macedonia, in order to restrain the Alephts: at 
Elassona. Milia, Servia. Grevena and Veria. 

During the years 1564 and 1565 there were two upris- 
ings of Slav villagers in northern Macedonia. The first 
began in the mountains of Morihovon and spread to the 
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plain of Prilep. Its leaders were three farmers and two 
priests. The second uprising was triggered off when the 
voivode of Prilep imposed illegal fines on the rayahs and 
the kadi rejected their appeal. A group of villagers 
managed to get into the courtroom and clashed with the 
Muslims of the town who had rushed there. 

Other religious men, besides Hosios Dionysios, con- 
tributed through their example and their action to the 
preservation of Hellenism in Macedonia: Hosios Antonios 
the Younger (fifteenth century), Hosios Nikanor (sixteenth 
century) and Theophanes of Ioannina (end of the sixteenth 
or beginning of the seventeenth century). Nikanor jour- 
neyed from Thessalonike to western Macedonia, teaching 
in the villages and confirming the inhabitants in their faith, 
and he built the Metamorphosis monastery on Konivos, on 
the left bank of the Haliakmon river. Theophanes was 
based in the region of Vermion. Hermits settled in the same 
region and in other remote areas of Macedonia. 

This activity coincides with a period of religious persecu- 
tion, during which many new martyrs, some known by 
name, others anonymous, met their death. The persecu- 
tions touched some monasteries and churches. In 1568 the 
Ottoman authorities confiscated the estates of the mona- 
steries of Mount Athos and a while later sent in an army. 
At the same time the Muslim seminarians of Serres occupi- 
ed the Prodromos monastery nearby and killed the monks. 

During the war of the Holy Alliance (Spain, Venice and 
the Papacy) against the Ottomans there was turmoil 
among the Christians of Macedonia. Greeks of the districts 
of Thessalonike and Serres jubilantly celebrated the 
crushing of the Ottoman fleet at Nafpaktos (Lepanto) by 
Don John of Austria (1571). Ottoman reaction was harsh; 
there are reports of slaughter, pillaging and prisoners being 
taken in the districts just mentioned, as well as on Mount 
Athos. It is said that there were thirty thousand victims. 
The Ottomans later sold the booty they carried away 
which included manuscripts. In 1573 the Christian Alba- 
nians in the region of Ochrid petitioned the Venetians. On 
1 June, 1576 the archbishop of Ochrid and the bishops of 
Velessa, Velegrada and Kastoria petitioned Don John for 
the freedom of their congregations. Once again, the Ot- 
tomans as well as the Muslim-Albanians instigated per- 
secutions that led to slaughter, enslavement, forced conver- 
sion and flight. 

Similar events were repeated during the Austro-Turkish 
war of 1543-1606. The archbishop of Ochrid, Athanasios, 
met the Venetian governor of Corfu at Butrinto and 
suggested that the Venetians occupy Albania (January, 
1546). Since his suggestion was not accepted he journeyed 
to Rome to meet the Pope (1547). Subsequently, he visited 
various other rulers in western Europe. 

From the seventeenth century onwards, the information 
concerning Ottoman oppression, the passive and active 
resistance of the rayahs, the activities of the klephts and 
the measures taken by the sultans to curtail the abuses 
becomes more abundant and specific. This information 
makes it even clearer that the klephts (haiduk, haidout in 
Turkish and Slavic) were not common thieves, but rebels 
against the government. They were the people who went 
into the mountains to avoid exploitation, oppression, in- 


justice, mortal danger and insult to personal honour. 
Among them were priests who were being persecuted by 
the government, but who were supported, fed and hidden 
by the rayahs. Special agents supplied them with food. 
clothing, weapons and ammunition, they informed them of 
the movements of their pursuers and cared for the sick and 
wounded. On their side, the klephts not only did not harm 
the rayahs, but actively protected them when they were en- 
dangered by the Turks. Their victims were the beys, the 
agas, the tax collectors and the Janissary recruiters: the 
rayahs admired the klephts and sang of their valour and 
their kindness. Sometimes the klephts acted alone and 
sometimes as a group. They formed themselves into bodies 
of ten, twenty or thirty men, which on occasion fought 
together during the undertaking of some daring enterprise 
or in order to resist intensified Turkish pressure. The 
groups were usually ethnically homogeneous, and they ac- 
ted in areas where the same nationality was a majority. But 
there was also a broader cross-Christian cooperation. The 
testimony of a visitor to a klepht army camp, which we 
owe to the Turkish writer Evliya (1661), undubtedly ex- 
aggerates their numbers — he mentions five to six hundred 
fighters, some three hundred roast lambs and pigs and hun- 
dreds of tailors who cut and sewed clothes of broadcloth. 
But he does give a representative general picture and some 
reliable information. Thus we learn that the leader of the 
klephts was a certain Panos (the manuscripts of the work 
give Pano, Bano and Babo) and that before he became a 
klepht he sold sherbets; that his hideout was near the lake 
at Ptolemais (Sarigól) and that the broadcloth had been 
seized from the monastery and the trade fair at 
Moscholouri. Panos has been identified as the famous 
Panos Meidanis. 

Agitation was renewed during the Venetian-Turkish war 
in Crete (1645-69). With different expectations. Greeks 
were awaiting the landing of Venetians on Macedonian 
shores. While the former maintained fighting units in a 
state of preparedness. the klephrs launched daring attacks. 
In 1646 they attacked Florina and Monastir. The farmers 
suffered from the movements of both the rebels and the 
state troops, especially from the army under the command 
of Vezir Ahmed Küprülü which crossed Macedonia and 
pitched camp for three months at Thessalonike in 1666. 
heading for Crete. At the same time there were pirate raids 
against Thasos and on the shores of Macedonia aimed at 
the muletrains. 

At the beginning of the following Venetian-Turkish war 
(1684-99), Morosini, with the Venetian fleet, landed on 
Thasos. He then tried to seize the castle at Kavala. The 
Greeks took courage again. The bands of klephts whose 
hideouts were in the Vermion and Pieria mountains found 
their ranks swelled by farmers, and they began their ac- 
tivity with the support of the Christian population. At the 
same time. the Ottomans confronted the advance of the 
Austrian army, which reached Velessa in 1689. This event 
caused an uprising of the haiduks and the rayahs of 
northern Macedonia (Monastir. Morihovon, Tikves. 
Velessa) and other places further north (Skopje, Kyusten- 
dil); the revolt reached serious proportions. spread further 
north still, only to end in a blood bath. 
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The escalation of the activities of the klephts showed 
that the institution of the armatolik not only failed to 
achieve the aims for which it had been created. but it also 
undermined the security of the state. The armatoles were at 
times inactive. and at other times they assisted the klephts. 
Dissatisfied with the salary they got from the inhabitants. 
they also imposed tolls on wayfarers at passes and bridges: 
they blackmailed the government with threats and, when 
their demands were not satisfied. or they were discharged. 
they became Klephts themselves. In 1637 Murad IV at- 
tempted to replace the Christian armatoles with Muslims 
and Mustapha II tried the same thing in 1699. They failed. 
because the Christians struck at the Ottoman garrisons 
and drove them out of their areas. The most powerful and 
best known Greek armatole and klepht in Macedonia at 
the end of the seventeenth century was Panos Meidanis. 
from Kozani. who was active in many regions: but in 1700 
he was finally captured by treachery at Gardiki in 
Aspropotamos and put to death at Thessalonike. 

From the beginning of the eighteenth century the op- 
pression of the rayahs increased. and their revolutionary 
zeal intensified. The reactions are interconnected and have 
a reciprocal influence each on the other. 

Increased oppression of the rayahs resulted from many 
factors. The Ottoman empire was suffering from the 
deterioration of its administrative institutions and from 
successive military failures paid for by loss of revenue and 
land. In order to remedy the situation. the central govern- 
ment raised its tax demands. Local officials and their sub- 
ordinates increased their extortionate practices. More and 
more villagers lost their titles to property (see page 359). 
New scourges flayed the populace: repeated mutinies of 
the Janissaries. harassment by criminal gangs and, later. 
the wars between rival local dynasts or between some of 
them and officials loyal to the sultan. 

Revolts of the Janissaries are recorded every so often in 
Constantinople and elsewhere. In Thessalonike. for exam- 
ple. they revolted in 1721. 1730. 1735, 1747, 1751. 1752. 
1755. 1758. 1763. 1770 and 1779. In each of these upris- 
ings they pillaged and destroyed. The brigand bands. made 
up of Muslims robbed not only the Christians but their 
own people as well. Sometimes they acted on behalf of Ot- 
toman officials: thus their origin was different from that of 
the Christian klephts and they played the opposite role. 
This was shown by the terminology which distinguished 
the Klepht or haiduk from the aramis, kirtzalis, or daylis. 
Most of those who were active in Macedonia came from 
the poorest mountain districts of Albania and northern 
Macedonia. They were not Turks by race but converted 
Albanians or Slavs: they had not become members of the 
privileged classes of Ottoman society. but had been 
reduced to extreme wretchedness: some were draft evaders 
or deserters from the Ottoman army. From 1702 to 1717 a 
band of Ottoman armatoles who had deserted. established 
themselves in the Kazas of Monastir. Florina. Kastoria and 
Edessa. Another band was formed around 1709 in the 
kaza of Prilep in the pay of the tax farmer. A thousand 
Muslim-Albanians from Mat invaded Monastir in 1711 
and later. at the orders of the Mouteselim of Ochrid. In 
1715 they pillaged villages around Velessa and Prilep. In 
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1727 western Macedonia was harassed by Muslim- 
Albanian gangs. The sultan's army went after them. and 
ended up pillaging and murdering in Thessalonike and the 
countryside. The same happened when the Ottoman army 
marched through Macedonia on its way to retake the 
Peloponnese from the Venetians in 1715. 

In the face of oppression the rayahs reacted with ever 
greater determination. In 1702 the inhabitants of Lete 
(Aivat) refused to pay taxes. In 1705 the men of Naousa, 
led by the local armatoles, offered resistance to officers 
recruiting boys. After killing the recruiter and two of his 
assistants, about a hundred of them took refuge in the 
mountains and mounted attacks against the Turks of the 
countryside. The Turks mobilized forces eight times as 
great to quell them. The year before, 1704, Methodios, for- 
mer metropolitan of Thessalonike, journeyed to Moscow 
to plead with Peter the Great to free the Greeks. 

The constant wars of the Ottoman empire against the 
Christian powers put heart into its oppressed subjects. 
while at the same time debilitating the Ottoman administra- 
tion. During the Russo-Turkish war of 1711. the Greeks of 
Thessalonike were certain that the hour of their liberation 
was approaching and the rebel groups. some of four or five 
hundred men, clashed with the Ottoman army units. In 
1712. the people of Naousa, continuing the tradition of 
resistance, refused to supply grain to the army. Tensions 
increased during the Venetian-Turkish war of 1715 and the 
Austro-Turkish war of 1716-18. The Turks responded by 
stepping up their acts of terrorization. Once again people 
fled from Macedonia еп masse; entire settlements were 
deserted: forced conversion took place alongside the tor- 
ture of those who refused to renounce their faith. 

After the Peace of Passarowitz (1718). the Ottoman 
government proceeded to abolish the institution of the ar- 
matoles (1721). which had repeatedly disappointed the 
hopes that had been placed in them. The security of the 
passes (dervend) was assigned to the inhabitants of each 
kaza, but this new system did not work out. So the sultan 
entrusted the protection of the passes to Ottoman forces 
under a dervend-aga. 

During the war between the Ottoman empire on one side 
and Russia and Austria on the other, archbishop Joseph of 
Ochrid communicated secretly with the Court in Vienna. 
to encourage it to launch a campaign on the soil of his 
archbishopric. promising that the ‘Illyrians’ would assist 
the Austrian army with food and with an armed uprising. 

The subject peoples in Macedonia also passed through 
critical moments in 1742, 1743. 1755. 1759 and 1765, op- 
pressed sometimes by Janissaries and at other times by 
robber bands. It is not known to what degree the central 
government was disturbed by this situation or by the con- 
sequences for the local economy of the exodus of the farm- 
ing population. the abandonment of productive acreage. 
and the decrease in production. The only relevant informa- 
tion in our possession derives from a firman of 1740 which 
reflects the unease of the sultan over the concentration of 
Balkan refugees in Constantinople: but he took no 
measures to remedy the evils that had caused their emigra- 
tion, even though he was aware of them: he simply ordered 
the local political and military authorities to refrain from 
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268. 19th century lithograph of Kavala, seen from the sea. The 
town of Kavala was built on the site of the deserted Byzantine 
town of Christoupolis around 1527 or 1528, and even by the 


imposing additional taxes and to prevent thefts and extor- 
tion. 

Thasos suffered from another sort of calamity: pirate 
raids, which caused its inhabitants to abandon the coastal 
settlements and withdraw to isolated spots. 

The Russo-Turkish war of 1768-74 had serious reper- 
cussions on the rayahs of Macedonia, especially in the 
west. At its outbreak, the sultan imposed additional taxes; 
the officials augmented them on their own account. Deser- 
ters ravaged the countryside. Albanian beys invaded at the 
head of armed bands. The Christian communities were 
deserted or turned into Turkish chiftliks. In 1769 the den- 
sely populated and flourishing town of Moschopolis in 
northern Epirus near the border of Macedonia was com- 
pletely wiped out. The Russians, on their part, provoked 
uprisings of the Greeks in the Peloponnese and the Aegean 
islands. George Papazolis, a captain in the tsarist guard, 
who transmitted Russian orders to the Peloponnesian 
leaders, came from Siatista in south-west Macedonia. The 
Peloponnesians revolted as soon as a Russian squadron 
reached Vitilo in the Mani but succumbed to the superior 


middle of the 16th century had developed into a sizeable town, 
populated mainly by Greeks. The aqueduct built by Süleyman 
the Magnificent is clearly visible. 


forces which the Sublime Porte sent against them in 1770. 
The Aegean islands held out as long as the Russian flotilla 
was there (1770-74). But the Greeks in Macedonia did not 
long remain inactive. Forces whose main leaders were 
Ziakas from Grevena, Zidros and Lazos from Olympos 
and Blachavas of Chasia, operated between Trikala in 
Thessaly and Edessa in Macedonia. 

After the end of the Russo-Turkish war. Macedonia 
continued to suffer from Muslim-Albanian bands, many of 
whom were funded by various local beys who attacked 
each other tooth and nail. One of these was Abdil Haben- 
deroglu of Doirani; his estates extended over fourteen 
kazas, and by 1769 he was oppressing both the local 
rayahs and neighbouring beys. In 1777 he supported the 
agas of Stromnitsa against Osman, the Albanian bey of 
Petric. Two other Albanian beys, Chaoush of Demir Hisar 
and Talib of Melenikon joined up with Osman. The Porte 
had to mobilize large forces in order to finally vanquish the 
warring cliques in 1773, and to exterminate the beys who 
were their leaders. 

The Christians of Macedonia were at that time given 
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support by the missionary and national leader Kosmas 
Al s. After studying and becoming a monk on Mount 
A and spending some time at the Patriarchate. 
Kosmas began his activities in 1759. For twenty years he 
repeatedly traversed central Greece. western Epirus and 
Macedonia. preaching in the countryside. Speaking simply. 
but with great force and the bearing of a prophet, he gave 
courage to the villagers. prophesied the future liberation of 
the Greek nation, and urged the foundation of schools. His 
words directly touched the common people on whom 
scholars had little influence. He quickly came to be con- 
sidered a saint. His sermons were both balm and motive 
force. It is said that during his twenty years of activity he 
contributed to the founding of two hundred elementary and 
ten high schools. Kosmas preached in Macedonia in 1766. 
1775 and 1778. On the first occasion he crossed western 
Macedonia: tradition relates that he met with various ar- 
med leaders of the area to whom he gave hope or informa- 
tion about the imminent national revolution which would 
be supported by the Russians. On his second journey he 
passed through Mount Athos in Chalkidike, then headed 
for eastern Macedonia. after which he retraced his steps to 
Thessalonike and ended in western Macedonia. His third 
mission was restricted to western Macedonia. It was a time 
of persecutions and the disappointment of expectations. 


In 1787 Mahmud, the Albanian pasha of Skodra, 
rebelled against the sultan and threatened to move against 
Monastir and Thessalonike, disturbing both Muslims and 
Christians. That same year a new Russo-Turkish war 
began which was to last until 1792. His experience from 
the previous war led the sultan to flood Macedonia with 
troops. His subjects bore the brunt of all the requisitioning, 
pillaging and lawlessness which accompanied the presence 
of an army in an atmosphere of racial bigotry. In April 
1790 a surprise landing was made at coastal villages of the 
Thermaic Gulf by a small fleet of cruisers under Lambros 
Katsonis. an ex-officer of the Russian army. Before the 
war ended and for many years afterward. western 
Macedonia was the theatre of activity for large Muslim- 
Albanian bands and for the infighting between Muslim- 
Albanian beys who came in from the north-west. The 
devastation of the countryside, the decline in commercial 
exchanges and the thoughtless export of grain resulted in 
famine. Certain Greek chieftains, Stathas. and Nikotsaras, 
the Lazos and the Blachavas families abandoned their 
mountain hideouts in western Macedonia and became 
pirates. 


After Mahmud Pasha of Skodra, Ali Pasha of Ioannina 
too began to act on his own account as did other important 
officials elsewhere in the Ottoman empire. Between 1797 
and 1804. Ali Pasha overran Kozani, Edessa, Veria and 
Naousa and made extortionate demands on the inhabitants 
of the regions of Kastoria and Monastir. The sultan was 
deceived for a while when he appointed Ali Pasha as the 
supreme military administrator of the Balkans. (Roumeli- 
Valesi). Ali was quickly replaced because he grossly over- 
taxed the inhabitants. During that period he passed 
through the region of Serres with his army. Subsequently, 
Ali affiliated himself with the Alephts, charging them with 
duties corresponding to the armatoles’ in the territory he 
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controlled and allowing them to make attacks outside it, to 
humiliate the Pasha of Thessalonike. Conversely, through 
blackmail and the offer of protection from less powerful 
oppressors, he wrested money from the villages and finally 
turned them into personal chiftliks. Thus the flow of 
Greek- and Vlach-speaking inhabitants from western 
Macedonia to urban centres and abroad continued. Some 
refugees emigrated to Nigrita in eastern Macedonia. 

The spread of Ali Pasha's power in western Macedonia 
is linked to fierce factionalism at Kozani and Naousa. In 
both towns there were two parties: one conservative, the 
other liberal, which attracted the merchants, the craftsmen. 
the educated and the families of former armatoles. Events 
followed a similar pattern: the conservatives in both towns 
sought and received the support of Ali Pasha; their oppo- 
nents in Kozani secured the intervention of the new 
Roumeli-Valesi: the Turkish beys of Thessalonike and the 
sultan supported those of Naousa. Finallv. during the 
periods when the conservatives held sway, many 
merchants and artisans fled to Thessalonike or towns in 
Hungary. Rousis Kondorousis led the conservatives in 
Kozani Mamantis in Naousa. The liberals were led by 
George Avliotis and Zapheirakis respectively. The latter 
had received a good education in Ioannina. In Kozani the 
conservatives were in power from 1780 till 1795 and again 
from 1797 onwards: in Naousa from 1804 till 1816. Dur- 
ing the period of the tyrannical rule of Kondorousis in 
Kozani (1797-1807) the school was closed. 

In eastern Macedonia Ismail bey of Serres proved to be 
a powerful district governor. During the first years of the 
nineteenth century his authority extended from the 
Strymon river to beyond Komotini (Gioumoultzina) while 
to the north it extended beyond Stip and covered large 
areas of the Rhodope mountains. 

The revolt of the Serbs between 1804 and 1812 had a 
great effect on the Christians in Macedonia. The example 
of a subjugated people rising up against their oppressors. 
was the most significant event in the Balkans. Many 
Greeks hurried from Macedonia to fight on the side of the 
Serbs: among them were Georgakis Olympios, Nikotsaras 
and Karatasos. A report from the French consul at 
Thessalonike, Clairambaut, to Talleyrand shows how 
deeply this event affected the Greeks of Macedonia. It also 
reveals their contacts with the Serbs, and the furious reac- 
tion of the Turks. This report. dated 25 April, 1806. reads 
as follows: ‘The Greeks of Serres and the environs have 
been disarmed and we are expecting to receive the same or- 
der here. It is certain that the Turks are furious with the 
Greeks because of their contact with the Serbs. I would not 
be at all surprised if a great disaster occurred in this na- 
tion.’ 

After the outbreak of another Russo-Turkish war in 
1806. two chieftains, Nikotsaras of Olympos and Thymios 
Blachavas of Chasia. made contact with Russian officers 
to make a common front against the Turks. In May 1807 
Nikotsaras met the admiral of the Russian fleet. Seniavin. 
in Tenedos. It may have been that with his approval he 
planned to march across the Balkan countries and unite 
with the Russian forces of Wallachia to stir up the Chris- 
tian ravahs and terrorize the Turks. With a small force of 
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Greeks and Muslim-Albanians he embarked from Stavros 
in Chalkidike, crossed the river Strymon and proceeded to 
Zichna. To that point Ismail bey of Serres led eight thou- 
sand men. The muslim-Albanians, after a three day battle, 
surrendered; Nikotsaras made a daring break through the 
enemy lines during the night with only a hundred men, and 
after great hardships most of them reached Mount Athos. 
In a fresh encounter with the Turks at Litochoron in June 
he met his death and was buried by his comrades on 
Skiathos. Because of his incredibly daring and impetuous 
operations, Nikotsaras is an outstanding example of a 
leader of a group of raiders. Meanwhile it appears that 
Blachavas had some contacts with Greeks on the Ionian 
islands, in the service of the Russians, as well as with the 
klephts who had been driven back to the Aegean islands. 
Immediately after his return to his armatolik he affiliated 
himself with klephts, fugitives and outlaws from every cor- 
ner of Greece. At the beginning of 1808 Russian envoys 
came from Serbia to Olympos with letters from Karad- 
jordje and Rodophoinikin, an advisor to the Russian em- 
pire, who exhorted the Greeks to take up arms one last 
time and imitate the example of the Serbs. Naturally, the 
efforts of the Russians cheered the Greek spirits and gave 
wings to their hopes. The extent of the revolutionary fer- 
ment, the plans of the revolutionaries and the number of 
the initiates have not been investigated. Pouqueville 


269. The armatole Thymios Blachavas raised the flag of revolt 
against the tyranny of Albanian dervend-agas. He and his many 
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suggested that Ignatios, the former metropolitan bishop of 
Arta, who had been set up by the Russians as the 
archbishop of Bucharest, was not unaware of the revolu- 
tion of Blachavas. The fact that Blachavas had come into 
contact with the Russians in the Ionian or the Aegean 
before the treaty of Tilsit (7 July, 1807) appears to be con- 
firmed by the testimony of Leake, according to which Ali 
Pasha discovered the correspondence of Blachavas with 
the Russians in Corfu. In April and May, 1808, the 
revolutionaries purged the Greek districts of Muslim- 
Albanians. In the end, however, the contacts with the other 
rebels did not produce results nor did most of the villagers 
of the Thessalian plain stir, and the uprising failed, while 
Blachavas himself died a martyr’s death in Ioannina. 

After the failure of the uprising, the klephts and ar- 
matoles from Macedonia and Thessaly withdrew to 
Olympos and from there took refuge in the northern 
Sporades, where they renewed their corsair raids along the 
north coast of the Aegean, hoping that the Russians, who 
had once more become involved in a war with the Turks, 
would enter Macedonia so they could join up with them. 
Meanwhile, the Ottoman fleet tried in vain to crush them. 
With great adroitness, the light Greek corsair ships evaded 
the pursuit of the slow-moving vessels of the Capudan- 
pasha. 

This situation continued till the middle of 1812 when 


Greek supporters fought against them, without success. 
Betrayed to the Turks, he met a cruel death in 1808. 
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successive events that would have disagreeable conse- 
qi n the rebel activity took place: the end of the 
| Turkish war and the treaty of Bucharest (May, 
1812), the departure of the Russian armed forces from the 
Danubian countries, the temporary cessation of hostilities 
between Serbs and Turks and the pursuit of the corsairs by 
fleets of the Great Powers who were interested in risk-free 
conduct of trade with the Near East. In despair the rebels 
began to comprehend that they were struggling against 
something which exceeded the forces at hand and that, 
temporarily at Jeast, they had to capitulate to the Turks, 
and retreat to their armatoliks. 


INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


The Greeks, Ottomans and Jews carried on intellectual 
life in Macedonia at a level higher than elementary educa- 
tion. Religious and linguistic differences decisively hin- 
dered the distillation of interests, problems, ideas and ex- 
pression amongst these communities. Conversely, the in- 
tellectual life of each was inscribed in the intellectual life of 
the corresponding ethnic-cultural whole — i.e. Greek, Ot- 
toman and Jewish. Nonetheless, with regard to preserving 
the Hellenic intellectual tradition, and stimulating the in- 
tellectual renaissance of the entire Greek nation, the role of 
the Macedonian Greeks is clearly more significant than 
that of other regional components of Hellenism, with the 
exceptions of Constantinople and Epirus. 

In what follows, we shall discuss first the state of Greek, 
and secondly, of Jewish, learning. The Ottoman literary 
and educational tradition in Macedonia has not been 
studied. References to names of Ottoman poets and 
scholars exist, but no extensive works are known. 


GREEK EDUCATION AND SCHOLARSHIP 


From earlier times Macedonia had inherited a tradition 
of learning. At its summit stood the holy state of Mount 
Athos, whose religiously ordered monastic life demanded 
or evoked such a concern for letters that Athos assumed 
an enviable position in the Greek polyphony. From the 
Holy Mountain a familiarization with some form of in- 
tellectual life diffused throughout Macedonia. Alongside 
this beacon of orthodoxy, the whole region was illumined 
by lesser lights of learning, which also served the faith in 
their support of letters. Insofar as we can judge by their 
libraries, the Macedonian monasteries, from Melenikon 
and Serres to Elassona, Moschopolis and Ochrid, 
manifested a noteworthy concern for learning. Here we 
may note that centres of study more or less independent of 
the church (such as school or public libraries) began to 
form much later. Even so, the manner in which such cen- 
tres were established reveals a certain society which had 
become accustomed to the concerns of learning. A pride in 
education, and a regard for the means by which it may ad- 


vance, was not confined to one or a few groups of in- 
dividuals concerned with letters. Rather, it appeared as 
something connected with society as a whole. Finally, in 
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our own times (let us say within the past century), the sen- 
sitivity of scholars to issues of learning, permitting a more 
direct approach to the relevant body of data, has 
demonstrated the presence of all kinds of private activities 
which had a bearing on the advancement of learning and 
education — collections of books, grants of scholarships, 
establishment of schools, hiring of teachers and private 
tutors and subventions for publishing books. The applica- 
tion of these considerations to the past (supported, of 
course, by systematic reference to contemporary sources 
and evidence), has provided a clearer picture of the syn- 
chronic and diachronic unity characterizing the popula- 
tions of the area. 

As we focus our attention on the past, however, let us 
not forget that the appearance of the phenomena corres- 
ponds less and less with the previous state of affairs. From 
1430 and 1453, our point of departure, through the late fif- 
teenth and early sixteenth centuries everything is enveloped 
in a profound muteness, a thick darkness. The halo of the 
final days of Constantine Palaiologos brightens the story 
for a moment, but then renders the surrounding darkness 
even more impenetrable. The shrinking Byzantine empire 
was seized by a lethargy, traces of which we find again as 
the provinces of the empire surrendered one by one. To be 
sure, amidst all this immobility some elements of hope can 
be discerned in the form of memories, binding the past with 
the future like links of a chain; the Laments which, with 
their mixture of learned and popular elements, came to in- 
spire hope for liberation from the Asiatic conqueror; also 
the flight of intellectuals to the west. 

The peaceful movement of populations within Hellenic 
areas under Ottoman rule is particularly evident in three 
circles of concerns — the church, education and commerce. 
The order in which these are listed should not be viewed as 
indicative of relative importance. By means of its cursus of 
advancements, journeys to and from the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate, and changes within the episcopal sees 
(whether voluntary or coerced), the upper ranks of the 
religious hierarchy created a close-knit web of connections 
and interrelations from one ecclesiastical province to 
another. Education, too, assumed a more itinerant charac- 
ter, as the two sides of the educational world, students and 
teachers, clearly reveal. Time-honoured scholastic tradition 
required that students pass through various centres of lear- 
ning, and in this way bring their education to completion. 
Teachers would come from neighbouring areas, and fre- 
quently from further away, seeking to better their posi- 
tions, or to cope with their situations. As with ecclesiastical 
affairs, therefore, so too in education. we must recognize 
the presence of a Hellenic ‘polyphony’, even during the 
more difficult times of the Ottoman domination. Local 
shades and hues blended together into a uniform Hellenic 
colour. 

Mercantile activity constitutes a third category with im- 
portant consequences for the life of learning. Here we have 
in mind the very mechanics of commerce (such as the ships 
which conveyed merchandise, and mainland trade routes). 
rather than the other concerns associated with mercantile 
activity. The roads were of primary importance for 
Macedonia, with its vast hinterland. Macedonian trade was 
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regularly conducted in caravans, for they increased the 
travellers’ security as well as their possibilities for mutual 
assistance. From itineraries, regional descriptions and 
other later studies, we know the major way-stations along 
these roads, the cultural contacts which they called forth, 
and the furthest outposts of permanent or semi-permanent 
Greek trading colonies. Quite frequently, the original core 
of each of these colonies was a common local origin, 
matched with common occupational activity. Subsequent 
growth and consolidation of the colony was attended by 
the usual intermixture, which typifies collective ethnic 
bodies formed away from the original roots of their mem- 
bers. A more or less harmonious ethnic polyphony, conse- 
quently, is the usual result of such circumstances. 

The most convenient approach to our topic is 
diachronic, proceeding from the stage of almost impercep- 
tible beginnings described above to the subsequent period 
of full maturity. The amount of available data, however, is 
not uniform for each century, giving rise to the assumption 
that it corresponds to an equivalent growth of intellectual 
activity. Very little exists for the initial phase, a fact which 
has led one historian, Apostolos Vacalopoulos, to call 
these years a ‘dark аре”! The first solid information ap- 
pears in the late fifteenth century, and henceforth con- 
tinually increases throughout the entire interval under con- 
sideration. As Vacalopoulos reminds us, however, even 
fifty or sixty years after Macedonia had fallen into Ot- 
toman hands, its capital city still maintained the old tradi- 
tion of learning. This is indicated by Thessalonike’s request 
that Corfu send her the eminent scholar John Moschos to 
teach in the city. 

Mount Athos represents a special case of strong and un- 
interrupted cohesiveness in intellectual activities. Any ex- 
amination of Greek learning in Macedonia must therefore 
include the Holy Mountain, to the point where intellectual 
life passed within the parameters of religion. In what 
follows, therefore, we will touch upon the relevant expres- 
sions of learning on the Athos peninsula. We are con- 
Strained to do so for two key reasons. First of all, the con- 
cern for learning on Mount Athos never relaxed. This is 
reflected in the existence of scriptoria for copying 
manuscripts, and in their continuous record of production. 
Second, throughout the entire period which concerns us 
here, Athos preserved a typically panhellenic character. 
There were very few scholars throughout the entire 
Hellenic world who, at some time in their lives, had not 
stayed on Athos or who were not actively involved with it. 
It is superfluous to include the Holy Mountain in a survey 
of Macedonian learning; nonetheless, it is also important to 
recognize the peculiar character of the data connected with 
the history of Athos. It expresses a reality dispropor- 
tionately wider than the manifestations of any other 
regional history. Nowhere else do we hear so clearly and 
perenially the Hellenic polyphony as on the soil of the 
monastic state — albeit applied to certain limited sectors. 
We could say much the same with regard to weightier and 
more general Greek affairs. Here we need only call to mind 
two Athonite clerics whose contribution to the develop- 
ment of Greek national history is outstanding — Theoklitos 
Polyeides and Kosmas Aitolos, who is a historical figure of 


270. Kosmas Aitolos, who travelled the length and breadth of 
Macedonia in his efforts to educate the oppressed population. 
His fiery preachings on the theme of the resurrection of the 
Greek nation and the value of education had a direct effect on 
the lower layers of society which the writings of more erudite 
men could not reach. Athens, Chapel of Aixone, near Glyfada. 


great importance. Theoklitos Polyeides composed a work 
under the forged name Agathangelos. It is one of the major 
works of Greek divination during the Ottoman occupation. 
This text continues to exert an effect on modern Greek 
consciousness even into our own times. The panhellenic 
character of the groups assembled on the Holy Mountain 
was also paralleled, at this time, at the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate. 

Let us turn now to a second group of considerations 
which impels us to examine, if only in part, the intellectual 
life of the Athonite state. To a certain degree, the course of 
learning and education on Athos can be seen as a mirror or 
miniature of the contemporary intellectual life of 
Hellenism. To be sure, the Holy Mountain represents a uni- 
que phenomenon in the field with which we are concerned. 
However, the developments on Athos fall within an orbit 
rather similar to that characterizing the Greek community 
at large. The constituent elements are not perfect in every 
respect, but the growth of learning constitutes a common 
denominator between the two. The extremely wide range of 
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GREEK MACEDONIAN MEN OF LETTERS 
OF THE FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES* 


Andronikos Kallistos 
Biographical Notes 

b. Thessalonike 1400 — d. London 1486. 

Lived and studied in Constantinople. 

After 1453 went to Italy and was associated with Bessarion. 
Taught in Bologna (1464), Rome (1469), Florence, Paris and 
London (1476). Introduced systematic teaching of Greek 
literature in France. Expounded the Aristotelian system to his 
many students, who later distinguished themselves in Europe 
for their learning. Owned a large collection of Greek 
manuscripts. 


Works 

Movoóia êri тїї óAoc&8 тїс KovoxavtvounóAgOG 
(Monody on the Conquest of Constantinople); `Аутррттікос 
трос Mıyañàov 'AnootóAnv (Disputation with Michael 
Apostolis); Пері yevéogog kai фӨорёс (In Coming into Being 
and Passing Away); Tlepi na0óv (On the Passions); Nepi 
йреєтфу каї как:фу (On Virtues and Vices); Nepi посєос̧ 
(On Poetry); LyoMa £i; "Ounpov (Scholia to Homer); Пері 
woxtis (On the Soul); Пері toxns (On Fortune); also com- 
posed letters to Bessarion, Gregory Palaiologos and others. 


Damaskenos the Studite 
Biographical Notes 

b. Thessalonike - d. 1577. 

Student of T. Eleavoulkos in Constantinople. Bishop of 
Lete and Rentina (1564). Metropolitan of Naupaktos and Arta 
(1574). Patriarchal Exarch of Aitolia. 


Works 

Onoavpdc Ларасктуоб tod noðiakóvov kai Ltovditov 
тоб Oecoadovikéws (The Treasury of Damaskenos the 
Thessalonikan, subdeacon and Studite), (Venice, 1568), i.e. 
sermons in simple language for uneducated priests. The enor- 
mous repercussions of this work resulted in numerous re- 


manuscripts surviving from the Athonite scriptoria bears 
witness to a high concentration in the later period, a fact 
which becomes even more impressive when one thinks that 
the later manuscript tradition definitely faced competition, 
in all possible forms, from the printing press. In order to 
get at the correct sense of this observation with a relative, 
but nonetheless useful accuracy, we should examine it 
alongside the many known reasons for the gradual disap- 
pearance of older manuscripts. In any case, the fact re- 
mains, and clearly it must be correlated in some way with 
an advancement of the general level of learning. 

The course of Greek learning throughout the four cen- 


editions. Also excelled as a poet. The first after the Conquest 
to write an original religious poem in ancient Greek. 


Malachias Rizos 
Biographical Notes 
b. Thessalonike. 
Abbot of the Unionist monastery near Palermo. 


Demetrios Diakonos 
Biographical Notes 

b. Thessalonike. 

Student of Michael Hermodoros Lestarchos from Constan- 
tinople. Knew many foreign languages. 

A monk in Egypt. Sent to Germany by the Oecumenical 
Patriarch Joseph the Magnificent to examine the new heresy of 
the Protestants. Remained for six months in Wittenburg 
(1559). Made an impression on Melanchthon, who gave him 
the Ausburg Confessions to give to the Patriarch. 


Works 
A letter of his to Melanchthon survives. 


Theophilos 
Biographical Notes 

fl. Zichna, Serres (c. 1460-70). 

Priest and monk at Iveron monastery. Copied many 
codices, and probably founded Iveron's rich library. 


*These tables are not complete, but have been compiled to show the range of 
interests. Care has been taken to include men with the closest connections 
with Macedonia. 


turies which occupy us here is marked by several charac- 
teristic turning points, thus facilitating a division of the 
material by periods. To a certain degree, these moments 
coincide with centennial divisions. Thus, in the late six- 
teenth century the Oecumenical Patriarch Jeremiah II the 
Great promulgated a particularly important synodal 
decree; among other things, it stated that ‘each bishop 
should be solicitous to provide funds so that Holy Scrip- 
ture might be taught in his see, and he should accord 
whatever help he can to those desiring to teach, and those 
aspiring to learn, should they have need of provisions." 
This important text dates from 1593. Less than a hundred 


GREEK MEN OF LETTERS LIVING AND TEACHING 
IN MACEDONIA FROM THE FIFTEENTH TO THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Lucas Spandonis 

Biographical Notes 
b. Constantinople — d. Thessalonike, 1481. 
Studied rhetoric and philosophy in Constantinople. 
Taught in Thessalonike. Able orator. 


Theophanes 
Biographical Notes 
Teacher and metropolitan of Thessalonike. 


Works 
Biographer of the martyr Michael Mavroudis. 


Thomas Notaras or Theophanes Eleavoulkos 
Biographical Notes 

b. Koroni 16th century — d. Veria. 

Monk at Veria. Made his career in Constantinople. 

A famous teacher and great rhetorician, with many stu- 
dents. 


Works 

Wrote | Awípeoig ретй — ovAXAoyicuóv катй TAV 
Осоларӣботоу fnuóv Өєософіау тўс лістєос̧, kxaO0Gonep ої 
тйс џиєтёрас “EKkAnoiag  xvgeopatoQópoi бібаскало1 


парёбокау. (Exegesis with Proofs regarding the Divinely 
Transmitted Doctrine of our Faith, as Handed Down by the 
Inspired Teachers of our Church). 


Theonas 
Biographical Notes 

b. end 15th century. 

Student of the martyred Saint Jacob, 
Eleavoulkos. 


and later of 


fifty years after the ‘Enslavement’ (i.e. the Fall of Constan- 
tinople), the intellectual leadership or community of en- 
slaved Hellenism had been organized to such a degree that 
it could frame so high-minded a programme, involving the 
founding of schools, assurance of pay for teachers, and 
. provision of support for students. This synodal decree 
should be viewed as a major step in the history of modern 
Greek scholarship — if not for what it may have succeeded 
in accomplishing for those to whom it was directed, then 
certainly for the dynamism which inspired it. Here the 
origins of a religious humanism are clearly revealed, with 
all their attendant consequences. 


Archbishop of Paronaxia; metropolitan of Thessalonike 
(1544). Renovated the monastery of Hagia Anastasia Phar- 
makolytria near Thessalonike, and founded a school. 


Works 
Wrote an introduction to Aióayai 'AAcEioo Paproópoo 


(The Teachings of Alexios Rartouros), printed in Venice in 
1560. 


George 
Biographical Notes 
Born in Athens. 
Taught in Thessalonike at the end of the 16th century. 


Matthew 
Biographical Notes 
Born in Crete (?). 
Taught in Thessalonike (c. 1580). Had many students. 


Gerasimos Palladas 
Biographical Notes 

b. Crete — d. Mount Athos 1714. 

Studied in Venice and Rome. 

Metropolitan of Kastoria. Patriarch of Alexandria (1688- 
1710). Distinguished theologian and philosopher. 


Works 

Philosophical, hymnographic, theological and philological 
Works, as well as sermons in simple, vivid language. Also com- 
posed letters, chiefly to Peter the Great of Russia, and Pope 
Clement XI. 


These consequences were the determining forces which 
shaped the course of the subsequent phase of our topic. 
The synodal decree of 1593 marks the starting point of a 
new period. Roughly a century later we observe in more 
concrete form the ‘first dawn of an intellectual movement’ 
in the Macedonian spiritual realm. The phrase is Manuel 
Gedeon’s and it refers to disputes which arose at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, but which evidently had 
causes of a personal nature going back to the final years of 
the preceding century.* In studying or commenting upon 
such matters, we must constantly bear in mind that it is fre- 
quently difficult to make the distinction between the des- 
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cent of theoretical disagreements to the level of personal 
disputes, and the elevation of personal disputes to the level 
of theoretical differences. Finally, these two ingredients of- 
ten occur interdependently, in an organic fashion. 

The events connected with this strife occurred in 
Thessalonike. We may fix their chronological limits bet- 
ween 1700 and 1730. The dispute was a conflict between 
Aristotelians and Anti-Aristotelians. The first group was 
represented by the teacher Giannakos, and the other by his 
colleague Pachomios. Interwoven in this traditional con- 
flict were echoes from an older but also a more recent 
western religious and philosophical movement. We refer to 
the theories of the Spaniard Molina (1536-1600) and of the 
Frenchman Malebranche (1638-1715). To the same period 
— again in Macedonia, and again in the same intellectual 
sphere — belongs the affair of Methodios Anthrakitis, aris- 
ing chiefly in the schools of K astoria, Siatista and Ioannina 
(see page 400). Despite the progress of recent research, the 
full story of these episodes has not been clarified, especially 
as regards the foreign influences they manifest. In any 
case, a spirit of liberalism expresses itself here at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. 

The third period which we will consider also opens with 
the passage of one century into the next, from the 
eighteenth to the nineteenth. In the tempestuous decade 
from 1790 to 1800 we perceive in Macedonia the typical 
signs which point to new developments. In addition to 
some other movements, one must chiefly refer to the great 
movement of the Kollyvades, which embraced both this 
decade and the years before and after. The origins of the 
traditionalist Kollyvades movement (1754-1819) were 
narrowly religious in character. In terms of its conse- 
quences, and of the disturbances it provoked, it represents 
a sign of the changes being demanded in those times. Tur- 
ning to other contemporary developments which have a 
more clearly social character, we may mention two 
episodes. In 1796, Mount Athos (where the Kollyvades 
movement first began) became disturbed over certain 


271-272. John Kottounios of Veria studied in Rome and con- 
tinued his academic career in Padua and Bologna. His talents 
as a writer and teacher made him one of the leading lights of the 
17th century Hellenic diaspora in the West. The publication of 
his Epigrammata Graeca in 1653, of undoubted literary merit, 
also had historic significance. The book was dedicated to the 
French king Louis XIV, with an impassioned plea for assistance 
to the enslaved Greek nation. Kottounios, like many other 
Greeks living abroad, based their hopes for help towards the 
liberation of Greece on the Christian rulers of France. Many of 
the epigrams mention highly placed French political person- 
alities such as Cardinals Mazarin and Richelieu, or referred to 
memorable historic events (such as the victory of the Venetian 
fleet over the Turkish in 1649); others contain allusions to 
Greek mythology and history. The author's attempt to kindle 
European intérest in the enslaved Greek nation is obvious, and 
the book is one of the earliest such attempts made by educated 
Greeks on behalf of their countrymen. 271 above shows Kot- 
tounios depicted in his first book, published in 1628; 272, the 
dedication page of Epigrammata Graeca. Greece is shown on 
the left, Hermes on the right and King Louis XIV in the centre. 
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John Kottounios 
Biographical Notes 

b. Veria 1572 — d. Padua 1657. 

Student of the Greek College of St. Athanasius in Rome 
(1605-13). Studied medicine, Greek philology, theology and 
philosophy in Italian universities. 

Taught at the universities of Padua, Bologna and Pisa, 
where he was especially renowned. Student of the famous 
Italian philosopher Cesare Cremonini, and his successor in the 
chair of philosophy at Padua. In 1653, founded the Kot- 
tounianon Hellenomuseion, a school and hostel for Greek 
youth. Had friendly relations with M. Crusius, Leo Allatius 
and other celebrities of the age. Excellent student and scholiast 
of Aristotle. 


Works 

Wrote many works in Latin, mainly on Aristotle’s 
philosophy. Composed 'EAAnvixà “Entypéupata (Hellenic 
Epigrams) (1653) in Greek and Latin for eminent personalities 
of the day (Louis XIV, Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin, 
Anne of Austria, and others) with allusions to Hellas’ bondage 
to the Turks. With these, he assumed first place among seven- 
teenth century epigrammatists. Also composed a collection of 
odes, hymns and sonnets in Latin, Italian and Greek, at- 
tempting to educate the West regarding the condition of the 
Greek nation, and its need for strong philhellene defenders. 


Metrophanes Kritopoulos 
Biographical Notes 

b. Veria 1589 — d. in Wallachia 1639. 

A monk on Mount Athos. Closely associated with Cyril 
Loukaris, who played a decisive role in furthering his career. 

Studied in England and Germany. Travelled in European 
countries, and made contacts with the greatest scholars and 
theologians of his time. Enlightened the West about 
Orthodoxy. Was especially concerned with the problem of Un- 
ion between the Orthodox Church and the churches of western 
Europe. Served as a Greek teacher in Venice (1627-30). Elec- 
ted Patriarch of Alexandria (1636), where he founded an im- 
portant library. 


Works 

Wrote a dogmatic work in Latin, Confession of the Catholic 
and Apostolic Eastern Church (Helmstedt, 1661). Also wrote 
grammatical works, including Гранцатактү anAoeAAnvixn (A 
Grammar of Common Greek), and translated the New Testa- 
ment into modern Greek. 


Kallinikos Manios 
Biographical Notes 

b. Veria 1624 — d. Veria 1665. 

Student at the Greek College of St. Athanasius in Rome 
(1642-47) and later at the Collegio Urbano de Propaganda 
Fide. Returned to Veria and performed important educational 
work (1649). Thanks to his actions, the first school in Veria 
began to operate. 


Works 
Пері pyntopixtic (On Rhetoric) (1656). 


Constantine Kallokratas 
Biographical Notes 
b. Veria 1589 — d. 17th century. 
Student at the Greek College of St. Athanasius in Rome 
(1600-10), where he studied philosophy and theology. 
Taught Greek-speaking Albanians in a school in Calabria. 
Close friend of Leo Allatius. Extremely intelligent, with great 
poetic virtuosity. 


Works 
A Greek heroic elegy of twenty-seven lines, dedicated to 
Leo Allatius, survives. 


George (Gregory) Kontaris 
Biographical Notes 

b. Servia. 

Studied Latin and Italian, in Venice (1665-) and was accom- 
plished in philosophy. 

Priest and monk. School principal in Kozani (1668-73). 
Later taught in Servia. Elected metropolitan of Servia and 
Kozani (1673-); then of Athens, later of Smyrna (1690-). First 
to show an interest in ancient Greek history. 


Works 
Wrote a history of ancient Athens in simple language. 


Anastasios Michael 
Biographical Notes 

b. Naousa — d. Russia (after 1722). 

General studies in Ioannina with G. Sougdouris, teacher of 
philosophy and rhetoric. 

In 1702, became acquainted with noted German theologians 
in Constantinople. Went to Halle, and was later elected to the 
Academy of Sciences in Berlin. Carried on educational work 
for Christians and Greeks in Moscow, where he was dis- 
tinguished for his theological and philosophical knowledge. 


Works 

IIepuyynuacikóv локтаріоу, fjtot Ilepijynots тїс Ebpornc 
(A Touristical Booklet, or Journey through Europe) (Amster- 
dam, 1706), a treatise delivered at the Academy of Sciences in 
Berlin, and an important work for modern Greek studies. 

BaoUuxóv Oéatpov (The Royal Theatre) (Amsterdam), 
written in 1710 during the Russo-Turkish War; addressed to 
Peter the Great, replete with faith in Greece. 


George Parakeimenos 
Biographical Notes 

b. Kozani. | 

Studied medicine and philosophy in Padua. Director of the 
Kozani School (1694-1707). Physician and preacher. 


Works 

Wrote sermons and ecclesiastical treatises in an elegant 
style. Cooperated with Helladios in a modern Greek transla- 
tion of the New Testament. 
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Methodios Anthrakitis 
Biographical Notes 

b. loannina, mid-17th century; d. Siatista or loannina. 

Studied modern philosophy and natural sciences in Venice. 

Priest and monk. School principal at Kastoria (1710), 
Siatista and Ioannina. where he taught mathematics, physics, 
modern philosophy and theology. 

The first in Greece to systematically teach geometry. 
algebra and trigonometry. 

Accused of being a Lutheran-Calvinist, and his work was 
condemned by the Holy Synod (1725). In 1725, disavowed his 
controversial ideas and sought pardon from the Patriarchate. 


Works 

Ocwpiat Xpiotiavikai (Christian Theories) (1699); Воскос 
hoyik@v mpoBatwv (The Shepherd of Rational Sheep) 
(Venice, 1708); 'O60c Ma0nuauxüc (The Way of 
Mathematics) (1749), which secured him fame as an out- 
standing mathematician. Also translated from Latin writings 
of Malebranche. Descartes. etc. 


Eugenios Voulgaris 
Biographical Notes 

b. Corfu 1716 — d. Russia 1806. 

Studied philosophy and mathematics in the Ionian islands. 
Italy and Ioannina (with Methodios Anthrakitis). 

Priest and monk. School principal in Kozani (1746-52). 
Director of the Athonite School. (1753-58). Taught in the 
patriarchal School in Constantinople. Travelled in the Danu- 
bian Principalities and Germany. Librarian at the court of 
Catherine II in Russia. 

Archbishop of Slavinion and Cherson (1776-79). 

Adherent of Leibnitz? and Wolff's philosophy. One of the 
distinguished intellectuals of the eighteenth century, with a 
literary output astounding in both variety and extent. 

Considered the first reformer of Greek education. 


Works 

Wrote philosophical. theological, historical and ethnological 
works. Translated Voltaire’s Historical and Critical Essay 
Regarding the Dissensions in the Churches of Poland. Also 
composed memoranda for Catherine II on the liberation of 
Greece: 


Athanasios Parios 
Biographical Notes 
b. Paros (1722 (1723?) — d. Chios, 1813. 


manifestations of extreme liberalism, and suggested to the 
Oecumenical Patriarch that he express his disapproval. In 
this case, the points of conflict were not restricted to the 
religious community (as with the Kollyvades), but con- 
stituted the opposition of two irreconcilable ideological 
worlds.® In this period. the term of which is the end of the 
century. the monastic state appears as a miniature of 
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Studied philosophy in the Evangelical School of Smyrna. 

Continued studies in the Athonite School under Neophytos 
Kausokalyvitis and E. Voulgaris, where he pursued research 
on Greek history and classical education. In 1762 completed 
his studies in Corfu. with Nikephoros Theotokes as his teacher. 

Teacher in the Athonite School in 1757. School principal in 
Thessalonike (1758-62, 1777-86). Director of the Athonite 
School (1771-77) and successor of Neophytos in leading the 
Kollyvades (a traditionalist movement). From 1786 until 1812 
taught rhetoric, theology, logic, metaphysics and ethics at the 
school in Chios. 

Enlightened teacher, passionate preacher, successful school 
organizer and accomplished author. Espoused views of ab- 
solute religious conservatism. Combatted influences issuing 
from the West. 


Works 

Defended and established the theological positions of the 
Kollyvades in a series of treatises, letters and memoranda. 

Apologetic Works: “Avtinanacg (Antipope) (1785); 'Av- 
twpóvnotg zpóc TOV zapdAoyov CrAov тфу ало Ebpéonnc 
épyouévov філосбфоу... (A Reply to the Unreasonable Zeal 
of the Philosophers Hailing from Europe ...) (Trieste, 1802), 
hostile towards the West: “Ex@eoic, "yovv ópoAoyía тїс 
@)л\Өобс xai óp80o6680v лістєос (Exposition or Confession of 
the True and Orthodox Faith); Фраүүёлоу (The Whip); 
Xpiotiavixr] àxoAoyia (A Christian Apology) (Constantino- 
ple. 1798). in which he attacks the leaders of the French 
Revolution; ‘АЛ 5ікакоу луєоратікоу ёүхғгрідюу (Alex- 
ikakon, A Spiritual Enchiridion); Néog Рауӣктс (New Rap- 
sakes) a defence of patriotic teaching. Dogmatic Works: 
"Еліторђ. cite LvAAoyT tov Өғєіоу тїс лістєос Soyuatov 
(Epitome or Collection of Divine Teachings on the Faith) 
(Leipzig. 1806): AnAmoicg тєрї тўс GAnBeiag тфу êv “Ayio 
“Ope. ta payóv.... (Declaration Concerning the Truth about 
the Disturbances on the Holy Mountain ...) etc. 

Liturgical. Paedagogical Works: Neoovtov KavooxaAvpt- 
tov Tpapuattky (Neophytos Kausokalyvitis’ Grammar) 
(1787); Pntopiky mpaypateia (A Rhetorical Treatise). Tran- 
slations: Elements of lenouesios' Metaphysics (from the 
Italian, Venice, 1802). Lives of the Saints, Martyrologies. Also 
wrote ерівгатѕ. akolouthies and epistles. 


Nikodemos Hagioreitis 
Biographical Notes 
b. Naxos 1749 — d. 1809. 
Baptized as Nicholas Kallivourtis. Taught elementary gram- 


modern Hellenism. in search of its ideological identity. 
Once again: therefore. Mount Athos provides a useful in- 
dicator of trends. whether actively or reactively: 
Theokleitos Polyeides and Kosmas Aitolos have been 
previously mentioned. In addition let us note the Athonite 
School with Eugenios Voulgaris and his impetuous disposi- 
tion towards action: also noteworthy is Moisiodax. who 
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mar at Naxos. In Smyrna, was a student of Ierotheos 
Voulismas (1765). Again in Naxos, under the learned 
metropolitan of Paronaxia Anthimos Vardis, applied himself 
more to the study of theological writers. In 1775, became a 
monk on the Holy Mountain with the name Nikodemos. Oc- 
cupied himself with copying codices, study and writing. Driv- 
ing spirit behind the traditionalist movement of the Kollyvades, 
which erupted in the last decades of the 18th century. 

Maintained correspondence with learned men of his time, 
especially Athanasios Parios and Patriarch Gregory V. Ac- 
complished theologian with numerous works. Considered the 
pre-eminent Athonite monk of modern times, and canonized in 
1955, 


Works 

His two most popular works are adaptations of western 
ascetical tracts: BiBAiov kaAobuevov ббратос̧ лӧлєцос (The 
Book Called Invisible War) (1589), from Lorenzo Scupoli’s 
Combattimento Spirituale (1589), and the Tvuvdouata 
Ivevuattka (Spiritual Exercises), from J. P. Pinamonti’s Ex- 
ercizi Spirituali. Also composed “EE&ouokoyntapiov (The 
Confessional) (1794); Néov MaptopoAóywv (A New Mar- 
tyrology) (1799); IIn8djaov (The Helm) (1800); Уон- 
Воолеотікду éyxeiptoiov nepi фолакўс TOV лёутє aio0rpogov 
(Advisory Enchiridion for Controlling the Five Senses) (1801); 
Néov 'ExAóyiov (The New Eklogion) (1803); IIepi тўс ovv- 
EXoÜc uetaATjveoc TOV йурбутоу тоб Хротоб Mootnpíov 
(On Frequent Partaking of Christ's Holy Sacraments). 
Cooperated with Makarios Notaras and Paul Evergetinos in 
writing ФіЛокоћіа тфу igpóv уплтікфу (A Collection of 
Sacred Ascetical Writings) (Venice, 1782) and Evepyetivoc 
(The Benevolent Man) (1783). Posthumously published were 
Lvva&apiotro t&v Aóðeka Мпуфу (the Twelve-Month Syn- 
axarion) (1819); ‘Epunveia eig tag IA’ &nto10A0c тоб Ia0A00 
(Exegesis of the Fourteen Epistles of Saint Paul) (1819); 
'Epumnvsía sig тоос yaAuolç (Exegesis of the Psalms). Left 
more than a hundred works. Occupied with hymnography, 
and produced many church hymns. His purely philological of- 
fering has not yet been fully researched. 


Kallinikos Varkosis 
Biographical Notes 

b. Ioannina — d. Iasion. 

Student of E. Voulgaris. 

School principal at Siatista (;-1768). Director of the Com- 
pany school in Kozani (1768-72). From 1778 at Iasion. Out- 
standing educator with numerous students. 


Works 
Wrote numerous ethical treatises. 


Nicholas Varkosis 
Biographical Notes 

b. Ioannina — d. [asion. 

Student of Balanos at Ioannina. Studied philology and 
theology. 

School principal at Siatista (six years) and at Kozani (c. 
1750). Secretary of Prince Constantine Mourouzis (1777-82). 


Works 
Translated from Latin the Logic and Metaphysics of F. 
Baumeister (Vienna, 1795). Composed epigrams. 


Jonas Sparmiotis 
Biographical Notes 

b. Kephallenia. 

Student of the doctor-philosopher S. Asanes. 

Priest and monk. Taught in Thessalonike (after 1770) and in 
Velvendos (1780-90). Priest in Vienna. 


Works 

Translated into ancient Greek the Arithmetic and Algebra 
which the doctor-philosopher S. Asanes had translated from 
French into simple Greek (Venice, 1797, 1800). 


Amphilochios Paraskevas 
Biographical Notes 

b. Ioannina — d. Elassona. 

Studied in Ioannina. Student of Balanos Vasilopoulos, from 
whom he inherited a hatred for everything modern, especially 
the ‘new’ philosophy of E. Voulgaris. 

Studied dialectic with Nicholas Stignis. After 1757 studied 
Latin and the sciences in Bratislava, Czechoslovakia. 

Priest and monk. Taught philosophical and grammatical 
courses in towns in Macedonia and Thessaly. School principal 
in Kozani (1782-97). Also taught in Servia and Velvendos 
(1797-98). 


Works 

Wrote Aoyixn mpayuateia (A Treatise on Logic), according 
to Zaviras; BiBAiov Katontpov ФіЛософіос (A Mirror Book 
of Philosophy); and ‘Үплотолосіс pntopikav бптпибтоу (An 
Outline of Rhetorical Problems) in simple language. 


outside Athos in this same chronological span. Turn of the 
century Kozani experienced violent upheavals and dissen- 
sions among its inhabitants. These had purely social causes 
and objectives, above and beyond theoretical or political 
considerations. Here the changing of the times is clearly 
perceptible.’ 

So the three periods which we have defined merged with 


first studied at the School, and in his premature old age 

| was also a teacher. We should also mention the presence of 

Kaisarios Dapontes at Xeropotamou monastery. A tireless 

versifier, exceedingly curious, and with many elements of 

liberalism, Dapontes was to leave to the following century 
the name of an honoured poet. 

To be sure, intellectual divisions were even more acute 
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Е Р М Е! Л О > one another. as one century passed to the next. At length 


we reach those brief twenty years which form the ending 
point of this chapter. Assuredly, historical perspective 


ҥ ` would justify a detailed examination of these years which 
saw the completion of contemporary Hellenism’s prepara- 
AHMOKPIOHPAKAEITOZ tion for what was to come — namely 1821. In the intellec- 
_« tual and psychological fervour which the Revolution 
evoked. we once again observe the vigoro rticipati 
MIXAHAO?T g vigorous participation 


of Macedonia. This is an additional reason for examining 
with special care learning and education in Macedonia dur- 


E‏ سس 


i roë ing this brief period. 
The learned did not neglect their educational respon- 
| HEPAIK API sibilities. An important attempt to rekindle the Athonite 


School is especially worthy of consideration. Although 
Voulgaris’ tenure had not lasted long, the Heptanesian 
scholar’s departure did not completely suspend the 
{ School’s functioning. As a general statement, we may say 

that for long periods the Athos School barely existed. The 


Tart pov, 


v lamp flickers: the students scattered; few remained when a 
Ф с Ф eee P favourable opportunity happened to arise. In 1802-03, 
І è T^ however. the Great Church launched a serious effort to 


revive the School under the name Museion. Yet even this 

| . movement quickly languished, despite the help of many 

clerics and laymen. including Korais himself. The ec- 

clesiastical effort, even with the participation of laymen, 

= was not destined to bear fruit. The prelate Dorotheos 

— s Proios' opinion is typical. Following the failure of the new 

ros BE dr attempt. he wrote in 1805: ‘А Museion will never be built 

on Mount Athos, and if it is. it will soon be destroyed.” 

Proios himself fell victim to the Ottoman furv a few years 
| eq epa later. 

274 The turning of the times brought with it three key dif- 

ferences, all of which are clearly perceived in Macedonia. 


5G First of all, in times past teachers had generally been 
ANN (9 3 clerics. Now educational duties passed more and more into 
Le incl cii тт i e the hands of laymen. The second change also had to do 

PME ~~ 


with education. but within a much wider cultural context. 
Heretofore the teacher was grounded in a broad field of 
education. instructing all the classes in subjects from gram- 
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“ot mar through astronomy and whatever else. Already in the 

'AGANAZIOT тоё ZTADEIPI'TOT. previous century. however, a basic distinction had begun to 

i | apply between the grammarian and the philosopher. Now 
datypsres ris Енес Pisce ss lo sj i? Beleoy 5 Boseplas Xeisp?ferdo? . the separation. i.e. specialization. was becoming more and 
~ Анарга see "Азат Мше» Tures? more evident. Eventually we have a new distinction, 
Ra although closely related to the preceding circumstances, 


" ÉEATAOMÁÉNE. 


7 when the scholar is set apart from the cleric. which was 
rarely found in the past. This situation now became the 


273. The title page of Michael Perdikaris’ poem, Hermelos or 
Democritherakleitos. Published in 1817, it was a biting satire on 
the society of the age, poking fun indiscriminately at the ruling 
classes, the clergy and the supporters of modern ideas. The work 
seems to have enjoyed great success and circulated widely 
throughout Macedonia. 
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274. The cover of the first issue of the periodical Calliope. It was 

published in Vienna by Athanasios Stageiritis between 1819 and 

1821, financed by merchants there. It contained a range of 

literary articles, translations and scholarly debates. Although its 

ee on opidi intellectual level was perhaps lower than that of the Logios 
i ne? . Hermes it was more virulent and intransigent. 
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rule, with very few exceptions. 

Minas Minoidis and Ignatios Skalioras are worthy of 
mention. Both began their careers in Macedonia, and to the 
present day have remained famous for their various ac- 
tivities in the field of learning. Two other scholars more 
closely linked with education also deserve a place in this 
short account — Jonas Sparmiotis and John Pezaros. Spar- 
miotis deservedly ranks among the conservative clerics of 
his time. We also know, however, that he launched out 
towards a kind of renewal, although restrained and 
cautious. Pezaros is a courageous and unbiased spirit. 
When he learned that in Constantinople Sergios Makraios 
had written a book to refute the Copernican system (1797) 
he cried out: ‘Oh, we are still frightened children!'!? 

Nevertheless, at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Macedonia displays a lively interest in literature, with 
Kozani at the centre. We may mention such authors as G. 
Sakellarios, C. Megdanis, M. Perdikaris, and G. Rousiadis. 
A. Christopoulos was from Kastoria, but he had close ties 
with the /itterati of Kozani, and for this reason he is men- 
tioned here, even though much of his activity took place 
outside Macedonia. Only one of these figures belongs to 
the field of education, namely G. Rousiadis, who came to 
this profession by external coincidences. Megdanis was the 
only cleric. Of his many works. only the Characters (writ- 
ten in successful imitation of Theophrastos) calls forth the 
serious attention of the historian of learning. Sakellarios 
and Perdikaris were physicians. The former was a typical 
man of letters, with a wide range of interests. His national 
consciousness was lively and sensitive, and his pursuits 
overlapped with the nationalist activities of Rhigas 
Velestinlis. Moreover, he was informed of matters pertain- 
ing to western intellectual life. He represents a fine monu- 
ment to learning in Macedonia in that early period. 
Michael Perdikaris has a more intense personality, which is 
far more difficult to fathom. He wrote copiously, but little 
was published in his own lifetime. Among these latter 
works is an epic-satirical poem entitled Hermelos or De- 
mokritherakleitos (1817). He also wrote a long prose in- 
troduction to this work which was published 
simultaneously, but separately.!! Critical and censorious, 
Perdikaris condemned the enlightened intellectual and 
national movements of all types. He also rebuked with ex- 
treme harshness and frankness what he found 
blameworthy in the clergy and ruling class. It is worth 
noting, however, that the book was popular and evidently 
had a wide circulation in Macedonia. Apparently it was 
precisely this quality of antinomy which made the work so 
pleasing. Clearly, Macedonia was searching for something. 

By their very nature, libraries cannot easily be subsumed 
within a diachronic survey such as this. Data connected 
with the book and libraries constitute useful and readable 
indicators regarding modern civilizations. From this point 
of view it may be said that Macedonia was a most- 
favoured Hellenic region — in some respects independent 
of the impact of the Holy Mountain, in other respects in 
conjunction with it. 

The peculiarity of the two circumstances is easily un- 
derstandable. The presence of private libraries іп 
Macedonia indicates that there were needs which the well- 


stocked libraries on the Holy Mountain were not able to 
satisfy. This is partly true with reference to other monastic, 
and more particularly, school libraries, which had a more 
or less directly didactic, moralistic or catachetic focus. 
Other collections were formed independent of these, with 
quite different aims and intentions. Assuredly it is not 
always correct to speak of genuine libraries. Nevertheless, 
a noteworthy characteristic of learning in Macedonia 
(although not exclusively in Macedonia, of course) is that 
books also found their way to homes where a library is un- 
expected. This helps to explain the typically poor condition 
in which copies of Perdikaris’ Hermelos have survived in 
the north. 

From another viewpoint, let us remember that the very 
presence of books generates an interest in books. In the 
final analysis, it is a matter of a society’s acclimatization to 
literary culture. Either this consciousness enters the 
mainstream of society, or it remains on the periphery. The 
presence of the book stimulates the need to read, with its 
usual consequences — lending, buying, removal, exchang- 
ing, donating and bequeathing books. In Macedonia we 
can discern many traces of the ‘social life’ of the book. In 
addition to numerous though isolated instances of sketchy 
regulations for book-lending from public libraries, the chief 
sources of information from which we can draw general 
conclusions are some references to private libraries, and 
the arrangments for their transfer to public libraries. Be- 
quests of private libraries appear to have been the norm 
amongst teachers and prelates. From the late eighteenth 
century on, instances of such donations continually in- 
crease. The donors were chiefly merchants, who either 
provided their local schools with funds to buy books, or 
who donated their personal libraries to them. All these fac- 
tors thus express a conscious concern for learning which 
becomes all the more discernable in the subsequent 
historical period, when a tiny new Greek state was created 
at the tip of the Greek Peninsula after a decade of military 
struggle. 


SCHOOLS 


As soon as the fury of the Ottoman conquest abated, the 
decimated Greek community of Thessalonike invited 
Lucas Spandonis, a scholar from Constantinople and a 
victim of the recent capture of the city, to teach its youth.! 
Later on, Theophanes taught at Thessalonike as well and 
became its metropolitan at the end of the fifteenth century. 
George of Athens and Matthew of Crete also taught there 
at the end of the sixteenth century. Theonas, another 
metropolitan of Thessalonike, founded a school in the 
neighbouring monastery of Hagia Anastasia Phar- 
makolytria at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

The synodal decree of 1593 quickly bore fruit in 
Macedonia as in the other Ottoman-occupied Greek areas. 
Numerous church and community leaders applied them- 
selves vigorously to the establishment and the maintenance 
of schools higher than grammar schools (which had also 
operated earlier in churches and monasteries), with gifts 
and legacies from wealthy Greeks. The teaching 
programmes were enriched by new lessons: the need for 
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Sevastos Leontiadis 
Biographical Notes 

b. Kastoria 1690 — d. 1765. 

Student of M. Anthrakitis at Siatista, Kastoria and Ioan- 
nina. Studied in Italy. 

Was director of the Kastoria school (1726-28). Also taught 


їп other Macedonian towns (Kozani 1728-33 апа 
Moschopolis). 
Works 


Aóyot `ЕккАпоастікої (Ecclesiastical Treatises); Xnpew- 
oeg лєрї Étouc, UNVaV Kai AuepÖOv (Notes on the Year, 
Months and Days), etc. 


Demetrios Karakasis 
Biographical Notes 

b. Siatista 1734. 

Studied medicine, philosophy and mathematics at Halle, 
Saxony. Teacher of Medicine (1760). 

Physician in Vienna, Larisa, Siatista, Kozani, Bucharest. 
Taught at Siatista. 


Works 

Wrote poetry on medical themes in Greek and Latin 
(Vienna, 1784), and a work entitled Пєрі ФАєВотошіас (On 
Phlebotomy). 


Manasses Eliadis 
Biographical Notes 

b. Melenikon, beginning of the 18th century; d. Bucharest 
1985. 

Studied medicine in Padua and Bologna; physics and 
mathematics in Germany and Italy. 

Physician in Bucharest. Taught philosophy and physics at 
the ‘Academy’ in Bucharest. 


Works 
Composed epigrams and encomiastic treatises (in Greek 
and Latin) in honour of Alexander Ipsilantis. 


Michael Papageorgiou 
Biographical Notes 
b. Siatista 1727 — d. Vienna 1796. 
Studied philosophy at Ioannina with the teacher Е. 
Voulgaris. Philosophical and medical studies in Germany. 
Taught in his home town, and in Selitsa, Melenikon, Vienna 
and Budapest. 


Works 

'Anávtnoig sig тоос ovààoyiouoùs КоАЛаріоо nepi тїс 
ёклореосєос tod “Ayiov Пуєоџатос (Reply to the Arguments 
of Kollarios Regarding the Procession of the Holy Spirit); 
[pauuatik) Гериаткђ nAnpeotaty (A Complete German 
Grammar); "Anókpwcig mpdg TAV épótnoww лєрї тоб 
axohvtikiov, тђу onovónv соо tů кАйсе katáAAnAov 
épyacapévnv oepovupe». (Reply to the Question Regarding a 
Certain apolvtikion); Epigrams and verse. 


Constantine Michael 


Biographical Notes 
b. Kastor 
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GREEK MACEDONIAN MEN OF LETTERS): 


Physician-philosopher and student of languages. Knew 
Greek, Latin, French and German. 

Student of Michael Papageorgiou. 

Bequeathed all his books to the school in Kastoria. 


Works 

Translated and published an enchiridion of the learned 
physician Tissotos, it which he presented a concise history of 
the origin and development of medicine (Vienna, 1754). 


John Emmanuel 
Biographical Notes 
b. Kastoria. 
Studied philosophy in Pest and Vienna. 


Works 

Translated from German paedagogical and educational 
works: 4 Manual for Children (translated) from the German 
into the Modern Tongue of the Greeks (Vienna, 1792); and An 
Essay on the Elements of Arithmetic (Vienna, 1797). 


Thomas Mandakasis 
Biographical Notes 

b. Kastoria; d. beginning of the 19th century. 

Studied medicine and philosophy in Leipzig. Teacher of 
medicine (1758). 

Practised medicine abroad. Principal of the Kastoria school 
(1767-70). 


Works 

Medical works. Inspirational religious poems. Assisted in 
publishing the Katoztpov Dl'ovatkov (Mirror for Women) of 
K. Dapontes (Leipzig, 1766). With his own funds published 
the Physics of Nikephoros Theotokes (Leipzig, 1766). Other 
works. 


Demetrios Darvaris 
Biographical Notes 
b. Kleisoura 1754 — d. Vienna 1823. 
Studied Latin, Greek and Slavonic in Pest, Zemun and 
Bucharest. Pursued courses in philosophy at Halle, Saxony. 
Taught Greek in Zemun. 


Works 
Wrote and translated numerous didactic books: X- 
&payoyia sic тту Kadoxayabiay (A Guidebook оп 


Benevolence) (Vienna, 1790); 'AXn0nc ó60gG eig triv Eevdatno- 
viav (The True Path to Happiness) (Vienna, 1796); Eicayoyn 
cig tv &AAmvirv yA@ooav (Introduction to the Greek 
Language) (Vienna, 1798); IIpóxapoc ар1Өцтүтїктү (Handbook 
of Arithmetic) (1803); Грацратікў anAoedAAnvixn (Grammar 
of Common Greek) (Vienna, 1806); “Exitoun Фосіктс (A 
précis of Physics) Lvvtouos l'evikrj ‘Totopia (Short Universal 
History) (1817), etc. Translated Cebes and Epictetus (1799); 
Logiag `Албудісра (Florilegium of Wisdom) (1811). 


George Sakellarios 
Biographical Notes 
b. Kozani 1765 — d. 1838. 


Student of Kallinikos Varkosis and  Amphilochios 


ND SCHOLARS BETWEEN 1700 AND 1830 


Paraskevas. Studied German and French, as well as 
philosophy, in Hungary. Also studied medicine in Vienna. 

Physician in Kozani, Naousa, Tsaritsani and Kastoria. 
Chief physician at the court of Ali Pasha. Associated with 
Rhigas Pheraios and Perrhaivos. 


Works 

Translated works from German and French: Travels of the 
Young Anacharsis in Greece, by Barthelemy (Vienna, 1797); 
Archaeological Survey of Greece (1796); History, by Cousin 
de Sprio; Chemistry, by J. Frank. With his Логиата (Poems) 
(Vienna, 1817), introduced the proto-romantic nocturnal la- 
ment, following the model of Young. In 1789 he introduced 
Shakespearism, rather prematurely, with a five-act prose 
tragedy entitled Romeo and Julia. Also wrote a glossary from 
demotic to ancient Greek, and vice versa. 


Michael Perdikaris 
Biographical Notes 

b. Kozani 1766 — d. Monastir 1828. 

Physician, scholar. Studied medicine and philology in 
Itahan universities and Vidin. Conservative, but a genuine 
ideologue, and faithful student of Amphilochios Paraskevas 
and Charisios Megdanis. 

Teacher in the Transdanubian principalities. Physician in 
Epirus, Kozani, Thessalonike, Monastir and elsewhere. 


Works 

Wrote a fair number of works in prose and verse, which 
betray a critical and derisive outlook bordering on complete 
negativism. In his prose work Ката wtvooQu.e)).vov 
(Against Pseudo-Philhellenes) (1811), he struck out against 
Rhigas and the ideas of the French Revolution. In his poetic 
work "EpunüAog й AnuoKxprOnpaKAsttog (Hermelos or 
Demokritherakleitos) (1817) he exhibited a marked anti- 
French and anti-Enlightenment zeal. His other works include 
Ҹоллӧс̧ (Psylliad), imitative of the Iliad; `А?лас (Aliad), а 
verse biography of Ali Pasha; 'EzxtctoAai Тооба && “Adov 
(Letters of Judas from Hades); Nontoc бїйкоспос (The In- 
telligible Order) a philosophical and religious work now lost; 
"Eyxepíótov лєрї тоф Kata соутаёзу Абуоо (Manual on the 
composition of speeches); and "Ooctog fj IIepi абауасїас ттс 
voxric (The Saint, or Concerning the Immortality of the Soul) 
a conversation between Amphilochios Paraskevas, Charisios 
Megdanis, George Sakellarios and Mousotios Gallos. Also 
wrote epigrams and an iambic verse work. 
Michael Doukas 
Biographical Notes 

b. Siatista — d. Mount Athos. 

Pursued philosophical courses in Vienna. 

Merchant in Vienna. 


Works 

Translated from French Cyrus' Ethical Journey (1783); 
Ethical History of Belissarios (1783); Mythology, Ethics and 
Politics of Pilpais, an Indian Philosopher (Vienna, 1783). 


Charisios Megdanis 
Biographical Notes 
b. Kozani 1796 — d. Kozani 1823. 


Student of Amphilochios Paraskevas. Studied rhetoric, 
philosophy and mathematics in Livadi. 

Private tutor in Pest. Returned to Kozani and became a 
priest. Taught in Kozani and other Macedonian towns. Prac- 
tised as a physician and preacher. 


Works 

Пері &éxavopOcotoc töv катй тас ієрас тєйєт@с ovu- 
Волубутоу (Of Reforming the Sacred Litury) (1812); Пері тоб 
схолғіоо тїс Кобаупс (On the School of Kozani) (1812); 
"EAXnvikóv IHáv0gov (The Greek Pantheon) (Pest, 1812): 
Avyvosg tod Awoyévouc fj, Xapaxtipes Hooi (The Lamp of 
Diogenes, or Ethical Characters) (Vienna, 1818), an imitation 
of the characters of Theophrastos; Ka//167n za24vootoboa ў 
nepi лотткӣс џедобоо (Calliope Repatriated or, On Poetic 
Method) (Vienna, 1819). 


George Zaviras 
Biographical Notes 

b. Siatista 1744 — d. Sabat Salasi (Hungary) 1804. 

Student of N. Varkosis at Siatista. 

Merchant in Pest. Founded a school for the Greek com- 
munity at Kalocsa in Hungary, where he also taught. Main- 
tained an outstanding library, which he donated to the Greek 
church of Pest. 

A learned scholar of the time, with wide-ranging interests, 
and an enormous intellectual capacity. 


Works 

Néa 'E2J.8c fj "E2J.nvixóv Oéaxpov (Modern Greece, or the 
Greek Theatre) (1872), a major literary effort which includes a 
biographic register of the scholars of the period of the Ot- 
toman occupation; “Ezttoun тїс історіас тфу 'E2J. vov ало 
тїс zpótng dpyng kai yevéceoG аёт@у kai Aryovoa eic TOV 
Өауатоу тўс t£Aevtaiag Baoulióoc К?Л олатрас Epitome of 
the History of the Greeks from their origins through the last 
Queen Cleopatra) (lost); “ExxAnowotkn каї лоллтік 
уроуолоуіа (Ecclesiastical and Political Chronology); 
Ha:piapyikr ‘Iotopia тїс Коустаутіуоолблғос (History of 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople); Ilepu]ynotg; ёк тїс 
Biévvrg ... ec trjv Mopafíav, Bonuiav, Xa&oviav kai Bapov- 
ciav (A Journey from Vienna to Moravia, Bohemia, Saxony 
and Warsaw); Віос 'Ioávvou tod KadBivov (Life of John 
Calvin) (1787). Composed or translated many theological, 
didactic, historical, philological and other works. 


Basil Papeuthymiou 
Biographical Notes 

b. Kostantziko. 

Taught in the Greek Community's school in Vienna from 
1802 to 1804. 


Works 
Translated an English school manual. 


Athanasios Christopoulos 
Biographical Notes 

b. Kastoria 1772 — d. Transylvania 1847. 

Studied medicine, philosophy, philology and law at 
Budapest and Padua. Student and friend of the teacher Lam- 
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adis. Courtier of the prince Alexander Mourouzis, 
judge in Wallachia: also “Minister of Foreign Affairs.” 
Gi T operated i in compiling a civil law code in Wallachia (the first 
outline of civil law in modern Greek). Member of the Philike 
Etaireia. Lived in Greece from 1828 until 1836. 


Works 

Literary: 'AyiAAgóc (Achilles) (Vienna. 1805). the first 
theatrical work in modern Greek; Aupixa (Lyrics) (1811), in 
demotic, for which he was admired and loved by his contem- 
poraries as well as later generations unti! the late nineteenth 
century, and for which he received the eponym Né€oc 
'Avakpéov (the new Anakreon); "Ovepov (The Dream), a 
satyrical dialogue with language as its theme. 

Grammatical and Lexical: Грациатікў тўс aloAodwpikiic, 
ftot óuovuévns торуђс tv 'EAAQvov үлосспс (Gram- 
mar of Aeolic-Doric, or the Present-Day Spoken Language of 
the Greeks) (Vienna. 1805); Xuyovpywn тїс AaXovuévnc 
yAwoongs...) (Versifying in the Spoken Language...) (only a 
summary remains); [epi roınrıxîç (On Poetry) and a A^s- 
Eixov ázAogAXnvikóv (Lexicon of Common Greek) (both lost); 

Studies and Essays: Tepi yvnoíov xai vo8wv ovyypau- 
ибтоу 'Ixxokpátoug (On the Spurious Writings of Hip- 
pocrates); Поўдтїка zopóAAnAa (Political Parallels) (Paris, 
1833); 'EXAnvwà архоолоуђиата (Greek Antiquities) 
(Athens, 1853); По)лт1ка софісрата (Political Sophisms) ad- 
vice for rulers along the lines of Machiavelli; Мородєсіа (The 
Laws) (1818). 

Also translated Book Four of the //iad; three odes of 
Sappho: excerpts from Herodotos: and various treatises of the 
philosopher Sextus Empiricus. 


Gregory Zalykoglou 
Biographical Notes 
b. Thessalonike 1777 — d. Paris 1827. 
Studied Greek, Latin and French philosophy at Bucharest. 
Student of the famous teacher L. Photiadis. Hotly defended 
Korais' positions. 
Secretary to Choiseul Gouffier (1802, and after). Co- 
founder of the «“EAAnvoyAwooov Eevodoyetov» in Paris (an 


which had been realized by the intellectual vanguard of the 
Greek nation, which was forming in the colonies abroad. 

According to our information, the first school in 
Macedonia after the synodal decree was founded in 
Kastoria before 1614. In 1682 the Kastorians asked their 
compatriot Manolakis, who had become famous for his 
gifts, for economic assistance for their school. 

In 1697 the same school benefited from the legacy of D. 
Kyritzis, a Kastorian emigrant. From the middle of the 
seventeenth century on, schools are mentioned in Velessa, 
Yannitsa, Servia and Serres. while the first school in Veria 
was founded around 1650 by Kallinikos Manios. During 
the same period a school was also founded in Kozani: its 
headmasters were the well-known scholars Gregory Kon- 
taris (1668-73) and George Parakeimenos (1694-1707). 
The people of Thessalonike continued their educational en- 
deavours. which they had begun earlier than the other 
Greeks of Macedonia. From the middle of the seventeenth 
century till the eighteenth. the ‘Greek School of 
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organization aimed at liberating the Greeks (1809). and 
forerunner of the Philike Etaireia). First secretary in the Ot- 
toman Embassy in Paris (1816-20). After the Greek Revolu- 
tion was proclaimed in 1821, fled to Transylvania, Bessarabia 
and Saint Petersburg where he was patronized by the tsar 
Alexander. 


Works 

A£&ikÓv тїс ГоаАлктс LA6oong (Dictionary of the French 
Language) (Paris, 1809); Tlepi tfjg Koivovikrjig GUVOAKNG 
obyypauua "Ioóvvoo 'Iakopoo Рооссо (On the Social Con- 
tract, a Work by Jean-Jacques Rousseau) (Paris, 1828); 
Ai&Aoyoc nepi тђс EAAnviktic Enavactacews (Dialogue on the 
Greek Revolution) (Paris, 1828). Numerous anecdotal works 
and letters. 


Euphronios Raphael Popovits 
Biographical Notes 
b. Kozani 1774 — d. Iasion 1853. 
Studied rhetoric, philosophy, physics, economics and 
politica! science in Hungary. Finished his studies in Vienna. 
Taught in the Greek School in Pest, Vienna and Zemun. 
Published the newspaper News About the Eastern Parts 
(2 July - 27 December 1811). 
Donated his library to Kozani. 


Works 

"lookpátouc Aóyo: ueO’ Epunveiac (Orations of Isocrates, 
with Commentary); \сокрӣтоос zpóc Anuóvixov zapaívgoic 
mapa тоб MovoikocogoAoyiwtatov Харітоуос ПоӧлоВітс 
(Admonitions of Isocrates to Demonikos, by the most Learned 
and Inspired Chariton Popovits) (Pest, 1802); voi 
‘Iotopia (Natural History) (Vienna, 1811): Модтџатікў èv 
yéver, Tewuetpia бё év cider (The Genus Mathematics, The 
Species Geometry) (Pest, 1819); Lbvoyic Аоуікӣс (A Précis of 
Logic) (1822); Пері Obyyapiag (On Hungary); Xóvtouoc 
‘Iepa Katnynois (A concise Holy Catechism) (Zemun. 1836). 
Also published the etymological section of K. Laskaris’ gram- 
mar under the title Néoc Adoxapic (4 New Laskaris) (Vienna, 
1818). 


Thessalonike is mentioned; its schoolmaster was John 
from Thessalonike, who also knew Latin. 

During the eighteenth century there were many more 
schools operating in Macedonia. Nearly twenty-five of 
these, of which two were schools for priests, are known. 
Thessalonike had the Hellenomouseion where Athanasios 
Parios was headmaster (1758-62, 1777-86), as was Jonas 
Sparmiotis; there was one other school. in which Gian- 
nakos taught around 1716, and Kosmas Balanos. from 
Ioannina, during the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Kastoria, Kozani and Serres continued the endeavour they 
had begun in the seventeenth century. In Kastoria, a 
school for priests was founded after 1708 through the 
legacy of G. Kastoriotis and after 1721 a third school was 
founded through the legacy of G. Kyritzis. Methodios 
Anthrakitis taught in the oldest school (1710) and its head- 
masters include Sevastos Leontiadis (1726-28) and 
Thomas Mandakasis (1767-70). Anastasios Vasilopoulos 
and Thomas Oikonomou also taught in the same town. 


George Rousiadis 
Biographical Notes 
b. Kozani 1783 — d. Athens 1854. 
Student of Amphilochios Paraskevas. Studied in Vienna. 
Teacher in the Greek communities in Vienna (1817) and 
Pest (1821-). Member of the Philike Etaireia, took part in the 
Greek Revolution. After the liberation, lived in western 
Europe. Returned to Athens in 1848. 


Works 

XPOVIKOV TPOYVMOTIKOV, TOL KAaAEVSaPLOV TAVTOTELVOV 
åpxóuevov àzó тоб 1798 йур тоб 1842 Etovc (Chronological 
Forecast, оғ a Perpetual Calendar for the Years 1798-1842) 
(Vienna, 1820); Грарратік тїс veosAAnvixijs yAwoons 
(Grammar of the Hellenic Language) (Vienna, 1834); 
"HuepoAóyov tod сотпріоо ётоос 1819 (Diary of the 
Salutary Year 1819) (Vienna). Translated the [liad (Vienna, 
1817-19, six volumes); the Odyssey (Books I-IV, a paraphrase 
with notes, Athens, 1848); The Liberation of Thebes, a 
Tragedy by Felix Weise (Vienna, 1820); Parga, from the 
French (Pest, 1822) and many other works. 


Minas Minoidis 
Biographical Notes 

Died in France. 

Student of Athanasios Parios. Taught rhetoric and 
philosophy in Serres and Thessalonike. Also taught ancient 
Greek language and literature in Paris (1819 —). 

Interpreter in the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Knight of the Legion of Honour. Regarding the language 
issue, conducted a polemic against Korais’ ideas, and was his 
most vehement and unjust opponent. Fervent supporter of the 
Greek Revolution. Discovered an Athos manuscript of the 
metrical fables of Babrios. 


Works 

In 1821 wrote and circulated an anonymous pamphlet, in 
Greek and French, Aux trés puissants souverains de l'Europe, 
Toic Kpataiotatois тїс Edparns Bacu.ebot; addressed to the 
kings of Europe by those who sought their aid in the cause of 


Sevastos Leontiadis taught at the oldest school in Kozani 
from 1728 to 1733 as did Eugenios Voulgaris (1746-52); 
Nicholas Varkosis was the headmaster (round 1750). The 
Company School was founded in the same town in 1768 
and its first headmaster was Kallinikos Varkosis (1768- 
72). Amphilochios Paraskevas also taught in the same 
town (1782-97). A school operated in Serres from 1696 till 
1730, and after 1742, with interruptions. Many other 
towns and market towns were added to the circle of Greek 
educational centres. Two of these, Edessa and Velvendos, 
acquired two schools, both with gifts from emigrants. The 
first school was founded in Edessa in 1764; Amphilochios 
Paraskevas taught there in 1764, as did the monk Constan- 
tinos, a student of Eugenios Voulgaris. The second one was 
founded in 1782 and named Hellenomouseion. Jonas Spar- 
miotis taught at Velvendos from 1780 to 1790 and 
Amphilochios Paraskevas taught there from 1797 to 1798. 
Headmasters at Siatista include Methodios Anthrakitis 
(beginning of the eighteenth century), Nicholas Varkosis 


liberation. In 1826, he published two new pamphlets: IIpóg 
тоюс Геррауо?с каї ta Aoind тїс Еоролтс Éüvn, rpóokAnotg 
sic DonOgav тфу "EAAnvov (To the Germans and other Na- 
tions in Europe, An Appeal for Assistance to the Greeks) and 
Yóvtonog ёлістасіс eig тђу tov тўс Abotpiag Мттасттріоо 
TMOALTIKHY трдс THY “EAAGSa (A Concise Examination of the 
Policy of the Austrian Metternich towards Greece) (both tran- 
slated into French). Other works include Orthophonie grecque 
ou Traité de l’accentuation et de la quantité syllabique (Paris, 
1824); Calliope, ou Traité sur la prononciation (Paris, 1825); 
Oswpia лєрї тїс “EAAnvikiic te Гроциатікс kai yA@oons 
(Theory Regarding the Greek Language) (Paris, 1827); and 
Kávaptc, дсра mtvoapixov (Kanaris, a Pindaric Ode) (Paris, 
1830); "EAgyxog Проботфу (Exposure of Traitors) (Paris, 
1831), which proposed to refute the slanders against Kapodi- 
strias after his death. 


Athanasios Stageiritis 
Biographical Notes 

Professor of Greek Language at the Imperial Academy in 
Vienna. Bitter opponent of Korais, and adherent of Kodrikas 
in matters of language. 

Published a fortnightly philological periodical Calliope in 
Vienna from 1819 to 1821, when he suspended publication 
following the outbreak of the Greek Revolution. Refused to 
submit to the pressures exerted on him by the Ottoman 
government through the Patriarchate. 


Works 

Wrote in a simple language Віос Оєшстоклёоос тоб 
"A8nvaioo (The Life of Themistocles the Athenian) (Vienna, 
1816); Bios М1Атібдоо тоб “AOnvaiov (Life of Miltiades the 
Athenian) (1818); Tpónarov “EAAnvixov A ô 1pótoc NOAEUOS 
"EAAnvov xai IIegpoóv (The Greek Trophy, or the First War 
of the Greeks and Persians) (1818); "Нперотіко ijtot історіа 
Kai yemypagia тўс “Hreipov палой te xai véa каї Bios тоб 
Порроо (Epeirotika, or the History and Geography of Ancient 
and Modern Epirus with a Life of Pyrrhus) (1819); 'Oyvyvia 
fj “ApyatoAoyia (Ogygia or Archaeology) (five volumes), and 
other works. 


(middle of the same century), Kallinikios Varkosis (1768) 
M. Papageorgiou also taught. The youth of Naousa was 
taught by the monk Theophanes, Demetrios Anasiotis and 
Amphilochios Paraskevas. Schools are also mentioned at 
Ochrid, Hosios Naoum, Kleisoura, Linotopi, Selitsa, 
Darda, Nigrita, Kavala and Melenikon. Special mention 
was made above of the renowned, but short-lived, 
seminary on Mount Athos, the Athonite School. 

Many of the schools we have mentioned continued their 
operations after the end of the eighteenth century and 
others were added to the list. Thus, between 1800 and 
1821, when most of them succumbed to the whirlwind of 
national revolution and its bloody suppression, schools ex- 
isted in Thessalonike, Alistrati, Ardameri, Galatista, 
Grammosta, Grevena, Edessa, Kastoria, Kataphygi. Kap- 
sochori, Kostantziko, Megarovo, Melenikon, Monastir, 
Naousa, Nigrita, Polygyros, Siatista, Serres, Stavros, 
Sochos and Tsotyl. 

Macedonian youth was also educated in the schools of 
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the colonies found along the length of the roads leading 
throi e Balkans to central Europe. and abroad, where 
the ге numerous; moreover, most of them had been es- 
tablished bv Macedonians and had Macedonian teachers. 
Manv of these students continued their studies later at 
European universities. 


THE INFLUENCE OF GREEK LEARNING ON NON- 
GREEKS 


According to Bulgarian and Yugoslav historiography, 
throughout the Ottoman occupation the Slavs of greater 
Macedonia and Thrace suffered serious losses from the ac- 
tivities of Greek schools and prelates. Sometimes. indeed, 
this was allegedly attributed to deliberate intent. During 
those centuries. however, the Greeks were not their 
neighbours’ masters, but were also subject to the Turks. 
Consequently, the Greeks had no legal means of 
prohibiting them from founding and maintaining their own 
schools, or of coercing their children into attending Greek 
schools. Moreover, they did not possess the material 
means with which to establish schools for foreigners, since 
they were hardly in a position to fulfill the educational 
needs of their fellow Greeks. Greek educational institutions 
were founded and supported through individual gifts and 
bequests. The cities and regions in which Hellenic schools 
appeared boasted a substantial Greek population. Many 
cities and regions with a Greek population. however. were 
not so fortunate as to have schools. Furthermore. no city 
or area which lacked a Greek population ever had a Greek 
school. Non-Greek Christians, therefore. attended Hellenic 
schools because they did not have their own. except for the 
elementary grammar schools of a few churches and 
monasteries. The only way they could acquire an educa- 
tion was to study in the intermediate schools, which were 
maintained by the Greeks. In order for non-Greeks not to 
have attended these schools, they would have to have been 
barred by prohibitions of some sort. If something such as 
this had indeed occurred, the Greeks would have been 
justly accused today of politically discriminating against 
non-Greeks. 

Since these schools were maintained through the 
resources of poor communities. or through contributions 
and private gifts, they often faced difficulties and were 
sometimes forced to close their doors. Clashes between 
teachers introducing new classes and new ideas, and 
generally conservative public opinion, brought the same 
results. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, when 
schools were more numerous than ever before, it is 
questionable if, at any given moment, there were more than 
twenty middle level schools in all Macedonia. A total of 
twenty-two such schools are known but they were not all 

rating at the same time. The number of students in any 

| can be counted in tens. Non-Greek students 

stituted a minority in this small student body. 

easonably accept that every foreign student 

Greek school was Hellenized. Indeed. the 

ec | clergymen who roused the ethnic con 
SC S r countrymen had attended Greek 
~ | c education per se did no harm to the 
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Greeks' fellow believers and fellow slaves. Rather, it of- 
fered them services. The fact that Greeks had many more 
educated men and prelates than their neighbouring peoples 
is due, in part, to the schools which they alone maintained 
in the regions under Ottoman domination. Other Greek 
schools existed in the foreign settlements. Finally, a fair 
number of Greeks advanced to higher studies in Italian and 
central European universities. 


JEWISH LEARNING AND SCHOLARSHIP 


The Jewish communities in Macedonia (and elsewhere in 
Greek territories) which survived the Ottoman conquest 
continued speaking Greek for a long period, even after the 
arrival of their far more numerous brethren from central 
Europe, the Iberian peninsula, Provence and Italy.! The 
latter spoke languages and dialects indigenous to their 
places of origin; they were, moreover, bearers of different 
cultures. Under the leadership of rabbis who were noted 
authors, the Greek-speaking Jews of Thessalonike, in par- 
ticular, long opposed the influence of their newly-arrived 
co-religionists. 

Having lived for centuries in ghettoes, the Ashkenazi 
refugees from central Europe had taken little more from 
their environment than the Germanic idiom which they 
spoke. On the other hand, the Sephardic Jews from the 
Iberian peninsula, Provence and Italy had participated 
without impediment in the social. political, economic and 
intellectual life of their local communities. They brought 
with them many cultural elements of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth century West, along with those which derived from 
their own Hebraic tradition. The Sephardim included many 
university graduates who had studied philosophy, 
medicine, astronomy and mathematics. Some of them were 
famed as physicians to political leaders and ecclesiastical 
figures. Apart from ancient Hebrew, many rabbis also 
knew Latin. The educated refugees brought with them an- 
cient Hebrew, Arabic and Latin manuscripts dealing with 
religious, philosophical, legal, medical, anatomical. 
astronomical and mathematical subjects. Many copies of 
these mansucripts were made in Thessalonike by 
professional scribes as well as amateurs. Among the 
refugees were excellent authors who continued writing after 
settling in Thessalonike. 

Within a short time synagogues and schools were es- 
tablished. Each synagogue included a functioning school 
(vechiva), which offered elementary and intermediate 
education. In 1520 the Talmud Tora (see page 367) was 
founded, which was also involved with education. In fact. 
its main purpose was to provide instruction in the ‘Law for 
graduates of the intermediate schools. The Talmud Tora 
offered the same elementary and intermediate education 
for children from poorer synagogues which lacked the 
means to maintain their own schools. The highest level of 
studies produced rabbis versed in scriptural exegesis and 
Hebrew law, along with a knowledge of medicine, phar- 
macy, astronomy and mathematics. The professors were 
famous, attracting students from other Jewish communities 
throughout the Ottoman empire, and even beyond. In addi- 
tion to teaching, rabbis would conduct debates before an 


audience. The Talmud Tora also had a library which was 
open to the public. 

Private libraries existed, moreover, two of which are im- 
portant. In one of these, the owner also maintained a scrip- 
torium. Additionally, the Jews of Thessalonike had printing 
presses. The first one was brought from Portugal in 1512. 
and the second began to function in 1532. Both were active 
for many decades and produced a great number of impor- 
tant editions. Newer presses were established in 1554, 
1578 апа 1592. 


The learned Sephardim also cultivated poetry, following 
Spanish, Portuguese and Italian models. Their poetry con- 
sisted of hymns, odes and dithyrambs with mainly religious 
and ethnic themes. In terms of expression, their light and 
refined verses were filled with learned allusion (intelligible 
to the educated), sophisticated formulae, and a generally 
pleasing elegance, with adornments tending towards the 
rhetorical. A literary circle was formed under the 
patronage of a wealthy Maecenas. It was called the Poetic 
College, and its thirty-two members met once a month. 
Their works were written in Hebrew according to the 
canons of Hebrew poetry, but their themes were secular. 
These poems were sung to Spanish music. 

This intellectual robustness was condemned to wither in 
the face of adverse trends and other unfortunate cir- 
cumstances. In 1529 the rabbis instituted censorship over 
books. The Ashkenazi from central Europe were generally 
hostile towards all learning which did not proceed from 
Scripture and tradition. The educated Ashkenazi cultivated 
little more than rabbinic literature, and were absorbed in 
logical acrobatics. Refugee Sephardim also brought to 
Thessalonike and thence to other eastern cities another 
current hostile to science and reason, namely mysticism 
and occultism. This trend first influenced the Cabbala, 
which was originally a pantheistic theory rooted in 
neoplatonism. It was taught to those who had already 
Studied logic, law and the sciences, i.e. to those who had 
experience with rational thought. Eventually the Cabbala 
was conquered and transformed by occultism, and became 
its instrument. Already in the second quarter of the six- 
teenth century prophetic and mystical currents began to 
gain ground. Around the middle of the same century, the 
Cabbalists forecast the coming of the Messiah for 1568. In 
general, they condemned all learning which did not derive 
from the Old Testament, tradition and the Cabbala. 
Rabbis with a scientific education were converted to oc- 
cultism. A crisis lasted for a fair number of years, and 
wrought a qualitative change in the intellectual situation. 
With the passage of time, the number of Jews who had 
studied in western universities before arriving in 
Macedonia shrank. The ideas of the European Renaissance 
which still managed to reach Macedonia met with a hostile 
reception. Western science and the ideas of the European 
Renaissance were still supported in a few circles, but their 
influence was continually waning. In any case, the educa- 
tion offered to the middle classes was cut off from its 
western sources. Printed works and manuscripts in 
Spanish, Portuguese or Italian were produced with Hebrew 
characters; Latin script was forgotten. The number of 
those who could read literature and scientific books written 


in the very western languages which they spoke was con- 
stantly dwindling. The idioms of Iberian and Italian origin 
spoken by the Jews of Macedonian and other eastern cities 
remained undeveloped, tending towards atrophy and 
adulteration. Poetry met with scorn and went into decline. 
Instruction in the schools became more and more ossified. 
Astrologers, exorcists, dream interpreters, magicians and 
soothsayers met with appeal among the lower classes. 

During the bloody and destructive Thirty Years War 
(1618-48), the messianic hopes of the west European 
Jewish communities greatly intensified. The Marranos, 
Christianized Jews from Spain, Portugal and Italy, 
followed a similar escape route. The Holy Office, however, 
pursued them with profound suspicion, and they often en- 
ded up on the Inquisition’s pyres. This wave of persecution 
spread to the Ottoman empire, where the Jews experienced 
oppression and threats for the first time. In these years 
Sabbethai Sevi came to believe that he was the Messiah, a 
conviction he publicly proclaimed in 1648. Sabbethai was 
a young rabbi with precocious intellectual qualities, but 
nonetheless psychologically immature and rather unbalan- 
ced. After experiencing a variety of fortunes and misfor- 
tunes in Smyrna and Thessalonike, he fled to Egypt and 
thence to Jerusalem. There he not only attracted followers, 
but patrons and a cadre of able assistants, who organized 
propaganda and spread his fame throughout the eastern 
and western worlds. The masses, along with the educated 
followed Sabbethai in the delirium of blind faith, which was 
exacerbated by the persecutions of Jews in Poland and the 
Ukraine, and the economic crisis in Thessalonike oc- 
casioned by the Venetian-Turkish War (1645-69). Entire 
communities and families were torn apart. Then, after a 
series of story-book adventures, Sabbethai Sevi converted 
to Islam in order to save his life, and died ingloriously. For 
a while his supporters maintained their expectation of the 
Kingdom of God, at a time when messiahs of all kinds 
were multiplying. Finally, his followers became divided and 
their opponents went on the offensive. Some of their ranks 
converted to Islam; in 1686 one thousand five hundred 
converted in Thessalonike, and others did so elsewhere. 

The crisis evoked by Sabbethai Sevi, in conjunction with 
the economic decline of the Jewish communities in 
Macedonia, hastened the pace of intellectual retrogression. 
From 1655 to 1695 no Hebrew books were printed in 
Thessalonike. Older books which had no religious content 
ceased to be read. All levels of education continued to 
decline. The rabbis maintained a copious literary output, 
but the language in which they wrote ceased to be pure and 
correct, and their manner of exposition was no longer 
methodical and logical. Only the physicians who studied in 
foreign universities enjoyed intellectual contact with 
Europe and cultivated a wider range of interests. A new 
Jewish press was set up in Thessalonike after 1695, 
reaching a new peak of production from 1745 onwards. 
The number of schools, however, grew fewer and fewer, 
and illiteracy was spreading among the lower classes. By 
the middle of the eighteenth century, the great majority of 
Thessalonike’s Jewish population could not read and write. 

As in economics so too in learning the Greeks and Jews 
of Macedonia followed opposite paths. 
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POST-BYZANTINE ART 1430-1830 


The changed situation which Hellenism had to face after 
the Fall of Constantinople in 1453 and the total dissolution 
of the Byzantine empire had long lasting repercussions on 
the development of art. Although Byzantine traditions, 
whether in architecture or in painting, were not discarded 
during this period, they were continued against a 
background of decay, poverty and unfavourable cir- 
cumstances which depressed the vigour, confined the ex- 
tent and downgraded the quality of artistic production. 
Thus an impetus was given to the already existing tendency 
towards the decentralization which had started some con- 
siderable time before the final break-up of the Byzantine 
state. A coincidence of historical factors, therefore. en- 
couraged new artistic centres while others gradually 
stabilized on the periphery of the old empire. This resulted 
in a revival of traditional forms which in time became the 
model for the entire Orthodox world. Some of the new cir- 
cumstances, however, contributed to different levels of 
quality and tone. Two factors in particular were of great 
importance. 


a) Differing conditions for Greeks subject to the Venetians 
and Greeks subject to the Ottoman Turks 


In the Venetian-held Greek cities greater tolerance made 
it possible for religious art to flourish, whereas in areas 
held by the Ottomans its absence did not favour the 
development of ecclesiastical art. It is thus scarcely surpris- 
ing that important centres of religious painting did not 
grow up in any of the sizeable Ottoman towns — Constan- 
tinople, Thessalonike, Adrianople, Smyrna, Ioannina or 
elsewhere. The consequence was that artists, religious or 
secular, enjoyed different social status. The towns in Crete 
were large commercial centres and also artistic centres. 
and the many artists who dwelt there were citizens: the 
largest part of their clientele was drawn from the same or 
from a higher social level (i.e the bourgeoisie or noblemen. 
Venetian or Greek).! In Ottoman Greece. on the other 
hand, art acquired a vernacular character when produced 
by native craftsmen working far from urban centres, men 
from an agricultural or pastoral background. However. the 
demand for artists from the more favoured Venetian-held 
| ns to execute large scale works in monasteries in the 

ield lands prevented standards from falling 


rge monastic centres 


e. based in Constantinople. 
ed with a wide range of 
Orthodox subjects of 


the Ottomans. It exercised a fundamental influence on their 
spiritual life. Since it was also of considerable assistance to 
the Ottoman state in the governance of its Christian sub- 
jects, it was the object of special favours from the con- 
querors. This situation permitted the survival and fostered 
the development of large centres of Orthodox monasticism 
within the Ottoman empire in isolated areas far from cities, 
such as Mount Athos and to a lesser extent the Meteora in 
Thessaly and other important monasteries. The depen- 
dence of monasteries on the Patriarchate — the 
stavropegiac monasteries — automatically conferred on 
them the privileges accorded by the Ottoman authorities. 
This in large measure explains their prosperity. In the 
course of time these monasteries naturally became the 
focus of artistic activity. With the help of the Moldo- 
Wallachian rulers and of the Greek prelacy, restoration 
work might be carried out on the churches or new ancillary 
buildings be erected for the use of the monastery, such as 
phialai, refectories and monastic dependencies. Churches 
were decorated with murals, icons, iconostases, pulpits and 
proskynetaria and were supplied with sumptuous vest- 
ments and objects for liturgical use. The unchallenged 
authority of these monastic centres derived from the exem- 
plary organization and functioning according to the old 
typika and from the high intellectual standards of the 
monks. They were an important contributory factor to the 
prestige and diffusion of Greek art at this time in the 
Orthodox areas of the Balkan peninsula, the Near East and 
even as far as Russia. The art of these centres was accep- 
ted as the authentic and authoritative dogmatic and artistic 
model. 


ARCHITECTURE 


1430-1700 


Architectural style is less closely linked with dogma than 
painting. but it is more dependent on local conditions. both 


275. The katholikon of the monastery of Koutloumousiou built 
in 1540 follows the typical plan of the athonite churches; the 
same type was also adopted as a model for a series of 
monasteries founded elsewhere in the same period. 


276. The katholikon of Philotheou on Mount Athos which was 
built in 1746 on the foundations of the earlier church. Like all 
the other katholika built on the Holy Mountain during the 18th 
century, an attempt was made to retain the Byzantine tradition 
of the 16th century, both in the preference for the three-apsed 
domed inscribed-cross plan and in the elaborate walling. 
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for material and for technical execution. In this period, 
i e dividing up of Greek territory into areas un- 

erent sovereignties becomes unmistakeably clear 
from the differences in architectural forms and styles. 
Whereas in Venetian held regions. and particularly in 
Crete, the influence of Venetian architecture on Greek 
church building was fundamental, permanent and almost 
inevitable, in Ottoman-held regions the Byzantine tradition 
was maintained. Its technical methods and architectural 
types were dominant. From what has been said above, it 
will be clear that new churches were most likely to be erec- 
ted in monasteries: indeed, new building had already star- 
ted before the end of the fifteenth century. 

On Mount Athos in the sixteenth century large and im- 
posing buildings were constructed; high towers, defence 
walls for the protection of refectories, infirmaries, out- 
buildings and multi-storeyed chains of cells (kordes). Ar- 
senals too were fortified — the tarsenades; here buildings 
not of an ecclesiastical nature testify to the continued 
preference for monumental characteristics in civic or for- 
tified structures. The towers in particular are tall, spec- 
tacular buildings with clear western influence (fig. 277).? 
Up to a point technical achievement may be correlated 
with the practice of the Christian craftsmen in the execu- 
tion of large public works for the Ottoman state. The finest 
examples of conventual architecture is always the 
katholikon, the central church of the monastery. Many 
were built at this time through gifts from the rulers of 
Wallachia and Moldavia or from a large number of Greek 
prelates. as at Iveron (1514), Dionysiou (1539). 
Koutloumousiou (1540), Philotheou (1540), Stavronikita 
(1542), Xenophontos (1544) and Docheiariou (1568). 

These churches were bigger or smaller according to the 
importance of the monastery, but, irrespective of size, they 
were all of approximately the same architectural type. Ex- 
cept for Stavronikita, they were built on the cross-in-square 
triconch plan. The central dome had a high drum and the 
lower smaller side domed drums were two or four in num- 
ber. The church was completed by a spacious narthex, 
called the /ite, designed to permit the performance of cer- 
tain liturgies (fig. 276). The model was undoubtedly the 
tenth century katholikon of Great Lavra. However, it is 
very significant that the athonite type was adopted for a 
series of monasteries established in the sixteenth century 
beyond Mount Athos, for example in the Meteora 
(Metamorphosis, Barlaam. Hagios Stephanos, Roussanou) 
and elsewhere; Megalon Pylon (Dousikou 1522); 
Nikanoros-Zavordas (Kozani 1534). Agathonos 
monastery near Hypati, Adenitsas monastery, Orthrys, 
Galataki monastery. Euboia and others.’ The diffusion of 
this type is not due solely to the prestige of Mount Athos. 
It must have served particular liturgical needs and at the 
same time have satisfied the aesthetic tastes of the age.* 

These katholika, enhanced by side chapels either next to 
the sanctuary or to the lite-narthex. are usually carefully 
built. The walls generally consist of courses of poros 
( "stones alternating with two or three horizontal 

bricks. though in some churches. for example 
; are absent. The modelling of the surfaces 
use of blind arcades. sometimes single. 


sometimes double, which are usually bonded into the whole 
height of the wall. This mode, whose origins lie in Byzan- 
tine Constantinople, was to influence the more vernacular 
style of church building in northern Greece, where blind ar- 
cades are to be found as adornment at least in the 
sanctuary, even in the nineteenth century; they are em- 
plyed without respect to the type of church plan or to the 
material used in the walling. The walls of the single-aisled. 
wooden pitch-roofed churches of Macedonia are usually 
built of undressed' irregular stones set in thick mortar; the 
wall face not plastered externally. Examples not unlike the 
most common town houses are to be found in churches at 
Kastoria and Veria.? 

Sixteenth and seventeenth century ecclesiastical 
architecture in Macedonia was one of the most outstanding 
fields of creativity during the Ottoman occupation of the 
area. Many buildings, especially the monasteries, con- 
tinued the medieval tradition into this period, making use 
of and benefiting from its long experience in techniques, 
magnificence and stylistic purity. 


1700 - 1830 


The chief characteristic of this period is the very 
noticeable increase in the number of churches built; it is es- 
pecially marked towards the end. International events. 
such as the treaty of Karlowitz (1669), of Passarowitz 
(1718) and later of Kutchuk Kainardji (1774) certainly 
benefited the Christian subjects of the Ottoman empire. 
Their numbers and their fortunes increased, so that it was 
both necessary and possible for them to erect new 
churches or enlarge older structures. 

The ecclesiastical buildings of this period continued to 
be constructed in the traditional manner common almost 
everywhere in Ottoman dominated Greek territory. Cer- 
tain local preferences existed for some types. The smaller 
single-aisled churches, some vaulted. others wooden 
roofed. are less and less frequently encountered even as 
parish churches and show only minor variations. 

But the phenomenon which truly characterizes this 
period is the dissemination of the large three-aisled basilica 
in the southern part of the Balkan peninsula. The impor- 
tance of this goes beyond the purely architectural 
significance. Many factors must have been operative in its 
adoption, mostly for parish churches but also for 
monasteries. One was the need to enlarge existing churches 
to accommodate more people. This need is borne out by a 
large number of founders’ inscriptions of this period bear- 
ing the formula ‘the former ugly and small or ‘the ex- 
tremely narrow church', which was the excuse for tearing 
down the old fabric: or, in the case of renovation. the for- 
mula ‘now conveniently enlarged’ or ‘turned into a new 
most beautiful and wonderful church’.’ Self-evident fac- 
tors, such as the greater economic possibilities for building 
larger churches. may be left on one side in order to stress 
that at this time the urge to renovate demanded the 
replacement of small, old churches with new and im- 
pressive buildings, richly decorated. Furthermore, the 
stable and static structure of the community required a 
spacious interior within which every member of the com- 
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277. The monastery of Stavronikita (1542), dominated by its 
crenellated defence tower. In the monasteries built on Mount 
Athos in the 16th and 17th centuries there is a clear tendency 


munity, or of the parish, could be contained and, at the 
same time, grouped together according to birth and, more 
important still, according to the social hierarchy: this is 
reflected in the song;® 

"To the left, the Virgin and all the women, 

To the right, Christ and all the men, 

In the middle the Cross and the aged.’ 
The disposition of the icons on the iconostasis thus deter- 
mined the order in the body of the church. 

The three-aisled basilica seemed to be the most ap- 
propriate plan to meet most of these needs. The spacious 
area was divided into three separate aisles, free of the 
pillars supporting the dome. The elimination of a dome 
made the work of construction easier and therefore 
correspondingly cheaper. 

The problem, however, is to identify the models of the 
basilica type. The three-aisled basilica, after its widespread 
almost exclusive use in the early Byzantine period, was still 
employed in the middle Byzantine period, always for 
buildings which had to be on a large scale and most fre- 
quently for metropolitan churches. It continued to be built 


towards monumental forms, even in ancillary buildings and for- 
tifications. The tall imposing towers in particular show clear 
western influences. 


in the Palaiologan period and many examples were still to 
be seen on Macedonian soil. The metropolitan churches of 
Prespa, Veria, Edessa and Serres were still in use, so that it 
would have been very easy to judge the merits of such a 
building. There were also more recent examples. From the 
seventeenth century onwards, three-aisled basilicas were 
once again being erected in Macedonia. 

The three-aisled basilica never lost certain charac- 
teristics. The space enclosed by four walls was always 
spread low in relation to its area; it was always impressive 
and majestic with its great undivided wooden roof which, 
without change in level, covered all three aisles although 
these might be of different heights. The two narrow sides of 
the four-sloped roof formed a truncated gable whose upper 
corner was missing. In Macedonia the walls were usually 
built in carefully dressed local stone. Sometimes rough 
stone walling filled the spaces between a timber frame. The 
projecting central apse, frequently polygonal, continued to 
be decorated with shallow blind arcades and other forms of 
relief ornament, frequently Turkish in character, such as 
the ‘stalactites’, rosettes etc. In other areas, the walls were 
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covered with thick plaster. Decoration of the facades with 
ancient or Byzantine reliefs is common: Kiitahya plates. 
juent. were placed in a tasteful manner. 

In a large number of the basilicas of this period the three 
sides were enclosed. either wholly or in part. by an open 
portico which in many instances is a later addition.? Its 
purpose was to increase still further the size of the church 
and to accommodate the large number of the faithful who 
gathered on great festivals or for the patronal celebrations. 
The consecration of loaves or the distribution of kollyva 
might also take place here. 

The arcades rest on a low ledge and are supported either 
on pillars or very delicate columns: the latter might be 
monolithic or made up of drums. If. as is sometimes the 
case. the columns are wooden, the visual effect strongly 
resembles the porch of country houses. One might indeed 
argue that the porch or stoa which appeared at this time 
was not the continuation of the Byzantine stoa — the em- 
bolon — which surrounded certain churches. notably in and 
around Constantinople and at Mystra. but was copied 
from domestic architecture. Its form and method of con- 
struction and thus its aesthetic impact. differs from district 
to district. In northern Greece and on Lesbos (where there 
are direct architectural links with Epirus) the porticoes 
were formed by low arches supported on relatively bulky 
pillars or on short stocky columns: they seem to buttress 
rather solid buildings. However, in general these porticoes 
convey a sense of movement to the surfaces of the building 
and add a definitely rhythmic element to the facades. There 
Is no pattern to their distribution and they are employed 
without any consideration of the type of church they 
adorn. At the same time existing stoas were converted to 
form an exo-narthex. This tendency becomes much more 
marked in the nineteenth century. 


In large basilical churches the bell tower. either square 
or octagonal. increases in height. the only contrast to a 
lower architectural whole. Although it was usually placed 
at one corner. it is also found along the main axis. namely 
on the west side in front of the entrance. thereby forming a 
monumental propylon. These tall three or four-storev 
towers were substantial and impressive: depending on 
their proportions they had single or two-lobe openings in 
every side. usually fewer on the two lowest floors than 
higher up.!? 

The church is lit bv rows of square windows placed high 
up. In larger churches there were two rows and. as time 
passed. they were made bigger and bigger. Two rows of 
columns or pillars divided the large space into three aisles 
of unequal width: the central one was always the broadest 
and highest. The columns. whether monolithic or built. and 
pillars are linked by semi-circular arches. usually fairly 
shallow. The ceiling and the roof rested on them. In 
wooden-roofed basilicas the ceiling was flat. decorated 
with the typical polychrome motifs found also in contem- 


porary mansions geometric patterns and arabesques 
made by thin strips of wood attached to the ceiling. In the 
centre there is always а large boss. embellished with carv- 
ing or other decoration. Its place is sometimes taken by a 
round or polygonal hollow. like a false dome: its function is 
decorative er than architectural. and it too is found in 
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mansions. The ceilings of the side aisles were decorated in 
the same way as the central aisles.!! 

The liturgical furniture in the church all resembles the 
wooden decoration of the ceiling. The carved iconostasis. a 
large wooden barrier with obvious architectural articula- 
tion. divides the sanctuary from the central and side aisles. 
It frames the icons. large and small. arranged in rows ac- 
cording to a strictly observed sequence. The iconostasis, 
which nearly reaches the ceiling. dominates the interior of 
the church. Its rich carving. often in the style known as 
‘eastern rococo’ laden with plant and paradisical themes. 
gilded as well as painted in many colours which glittered in 
the light of the silver lamps hung in front of the venerable 
icons, clothed it in festive splendour. The pulpit. the 
episcopal throne. the desks for the chanters and the stalls 
are all carved in the same style and have the same flowing 
lavish decoration. Lastly. the wall paintings. though more 
restrained. are in the same spirit. It is clear that in this 
period there was a desire to invest everything in the church 
with a noble quality. It represented the expression of af- 
fluence and economic superiority in the community. 
corresponding exactly to the effects that the archontes 
sought to achieve in their houses by the same means. 

The good taste which held sway in decorative matters 
did not escape the influence of general trends current in the 
Ottoman empire. such as the widespread diffusion of the 
‘eastern rococo. [n several of the more sumptuous 
katholika on Mount Athos Byzantine marble cladding was 
replaced by tiles in Turkish style from Asia Minor." 

On Mount Athos. an area linked always to Thessalonike 
but otherwise separate from the rest of Macedonia in mat- 
ters of style and taste. every katholikon built in the 
eighteenth century (Philotheou 1746 (fig. 276). Gregoriou 
1779. Xeropotamou 1761-63) attempted to retain the 
Byzantine tradition of the sixteenth century. This is 
demonstrated both by the preference for the triconch 
domed, inscribed cross-in-square church. in the care taken 
in the walling (which usually consisted of courses of bricks 
between stone blocks) and in the spirit of majesty and 
splendour. The tendency lasts until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century (for example Esphigmenou. Xen- 
ophontos). In the many smaller buildings constructed in 
the period. and in side chapels. the dome is still the 
dominating feature and careful stone walling is found in all 
its many variations. 

The year 1830 is not a milestone in the history of 
Macedonian architecture since the political conditions in 
the area did not change. For almost the entire nineteenth 
century the building methods centred. as before. on the 
basilica.!é The neo-classical style made its appearance in 
some of the larger urban centres. but that lies beyond the 
scope of this chapter. 


PAINTING 


1430 - 1535 


Despite the fact that artistic expression was curtailed. 
two main centres of religious painting existed on Greek 
soil. One was in northern Greece. the other in Crete. 
Though they functioned in parallel. they did not survive for 
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the same length of time, and their works differed in quality 
and splendour. 

It is clear that in Ottoman-held Macedonia there was a 
fairly active travelling workshop which is identifiable by a 
distinctive unity of style and technique. Although no in- 
scription or document provides either the names or the 
more exact background of the painters, we can, none- 
theless, establish chronological limits. Certain indications 
lead to the conclusion that this workshop was formed close 
to Kastoria and had its base somewhere in the vicinity; the 
concentration of works by this team is at its thickest in this 
region and their connection with the older murals in the 
town itself very close. It is most clearly demonstrated by 
the wall paintings in the church of Saint Athanasios 
Mouzake (1384-85). The oldest monument attributed to 
this ‘last Macedonian school’ are the paintings in the 
original katholikon of the Metamorphosis monastery in the 
Meteora, which became the sanctuary of the new 
katholikon — a large triconch church which was built in 
1545. Its wall paintings are dated by inscription to 1483; 
they form the most important part of the group, containing 
most evidence for an evaluation of the school’s special 
character. 


The same workship probably executed most, if not all, of 
the decoration of at least six churches in Kastoria; Saint 
Nicholas Eupraxias (1505); Saint Nicholas Magaliou 
(1505): Saint Nicholas Theologinas (where only fragments 
survive); parts of the Virgin Rassiotissa; Saint Spiridon 
and SS. Theodore. Some work in SS. Theodore and SS. 
Anargyroi in Servia (1510) is probably also to be ascribed 
to it, and its last known work is probably the chapel of the 
gallery of the Protaton (1526). However, the significant 
fact is that the activity of the workshop in these years 
spread to the neighbouring areas of the Balkan peninsula. 
It is found in Serbia, in the area under the control of the 
metropolitan of Ochrid, churches at Leskovac (1461), 
Treskavac (Prilep, 1483-90), at Saint Niketas, Skopje 
(1483-84), at Poganovo (1500) and elsewhere. In Bulgaria, 
the wall paintings at Orlitsa (1491) and Kremikovski (? the 
nave, 1498) in Roumania at Balinesti (1493) are to be at- 
tributed to this, or to a very closely related workshop." 

These monumental paintings, executed within the space 
of thirty years in churches which are usually small, share 
certain common characteristics. The drawing is fluid, if un- 
accented; the modelling, often somewhat flaccid, is 
achieved by highlighting; the faces, scarcely differentiated 
one from the other, have little detail; their expressions have 
a noticeable tendency towards coarseness, even vulgarity. 
and this too characterizes the gestures. The figures are in- 
dicated with conciseness; they are sometimes tall and thin, 
with a certain affectation in the pose which recalls the ‘in- 
ternational style’ of contemporary western art, but 
sometimes so lively and stocky as to acquire nuances of 
caricature. A certain crudeness underlies several scenes of 
the Passion; at the same time an attempt is made to show 
the more picturesque anachronistic elements of dress. All 
these features denote a strong tendency towards artistic in- 
dependence from established tradition; prominence is given 
to the narration of prosaic elements taken from more pop- 
ular interpretations of sacred tales or echoing Italian 
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278. Christ rebukes the winds, a wall painting in the chapel of 
Saint John the Theologian at the Mavriotissa monastery, 
Kastoria. The chapel was decorated by Eustathios Iakovou 
protonotarios of Arta in 1552. Though his talent is mediocre, he 
used bright colour and his compositions are full of movement. 


Gothic motifs (which may have been transmitted through 
Cretan icons). One might say that this tendency is an up- 
dated survival from a certain anti-classical impetus in 
Palaiologue painting moving towards more popular art. It 
was not, however, able to adjust to the more austere spirit 
demanded by circumstances. This is why this interesting, 
unique artistic movement, limited to the Balkan peninsula 
and lasting for about a generation, was extinguished leav- 
ing no immediate continuation. Nonetheless, its indirect ef- 
fects can be seen in later works. 

Other monuments of the fifteenth and first quarter of the 
sixteenth century scattered throughout Macedonia were 
not influenced by this workshop which was largely con- 
fined to the towns. Their character is either monastic or 
rural, lacking pretensions. Two exceptions with regard to 
quality, however, are the wall paintings in Saint Nicholas 
at Beve in the nome of Florina (1460), and those on the 
west wall of the Panagia Porphyras, Prespa (1524). They 
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however. be unrelated to the Kastoria atelier. but 
of published material does not permit a more 
SIS 
ation. 


1535 - 1600 


The vacuum which exists in religious art in northern 
Greece in the second quarter of the sixteenth century was 
to be filled by Cretan painters invited to Mount Athos. 
Painters from the Great Island had already acquired a high 
reputation and the wealthiest monasteries had at this time 
the means to decorate old or new ecclesiastical buildings 
with new wall paintings. 

As far as we know. the first Cretan invited to execute 
paintings in mainland Greece and in the Meteora (at the 
monastery of Saint Nicholas Anapavsas. 1527). was 
Theophanes Strelitzas. the so-called Bathas. The small 
church of Anapavsas. a domed single-aisled structure with 
a spacious pronaos, did not lend itself to the easy develop- 
ment of large scenes or many narrative cycles. 

Eight vears later we meet Theophanes again. by this 
time ensconced in Great Lavra on Mount Athos. together 
with his two children. Symeon and Niphon-Neophytos. 
both of whom became painters. There Theophanes painted 
the katholikon. the great tenth century church which must 
have had earlier paintings probably of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The donor was the exiled metropolitan of Veria. the 
Athenian Neophytos. who was sufficiently learned to be 
able to compose the dedicatory inscriptions in archaic 
metre. It was probably his counsel which established the 
very well-organized iconographic programme. which 
betrays an erudite theological mind because. if we are to 
judge Theophanes from the spelling on the inscriptions at 
Anapavsas. he was not well versed in the rules of grammar. 
At Great Lavra, where the triconch church offered large 
wall surfaces. he developed artistic talents meet for the 
monumental stvle of wall painting — the matching of large 
scale scenes to the surfaces. better adaptation of painting 
methods for modelling and drapery to the needs of wall 
paintings and finally a sensitive colour range against a 
black ground. In this respect Theophanes departs both 
from the technique of the portable icon and from his im- 
mediate Italian experience. although he does not cease to 
make use of the copperplate engravings of Mark Antonio 
Raimondi made after the drawings of Raphael to rein- 
vigorate the dramatic scene of the Slaughter of the Inno- 
cents. or a canvas by Bellini for the Supper at Emmaeus. 
These scenes. together with some other detailed subjects. 
for example the centurion at the Crucifixion. Saint 
Christopher carrying Christ on his shoulder. are the only 
traces of Italian influence in many hundreds of scenes. 

The wall paintings at Great Lavra (fig. 284). with the 

thought out. complete and highly organized 
hic cycles of thematic wealth and outstanding ar- 

one of the achievements of the age 

with anything that could have been 

earlier in the Balkans. It thus 
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model monastic church for 


Symeon also decorated the 


katholikon and refectory at the newly founded monastery 
of Stavronikita in 1545-46 at the expense. and naturally at 
the dictates of the founder, the patriarch Jeremiah I (fig. 
282). In the sections which we may safely attribute to 
Theophanes. such as the monumental figures of the 
prophets in the dome. many scenes from the life of Christ 
and a row of saints. the painterly execution has a more im- 
mediate relationship to the great Palaiologue models to be 
found on Mount Athos. for example in the Protaton. at 
Vatopedi and at Chilandari attributed to the painter 
Manuel Panselinos from  Thessalonike. Theophanes 
remained as a monk at Lavra until 1558: at the beginning 
of 1559 he died in Herakleion.?! While he lived on Athos 
various unsigned works directlv linked to the Cretan 
school and indirectly at least to Theophanes were carried 
out at monasteries there: at Molvvokklesia in 1536. in the 
katholikon of Koutloumousi. 1540: in the refectory of 
Philotheou (1540): and the katholikon at Dionysiou 
(1547). (where the painter may have been the Cretan 
Tzortzis. (fig. 283). At the same time. the impressive 
decoration of the refectory of Great Lavra was executed. 
the donor being Gennadios of Serres (d. c. 1540): the work 
is definitely associated with Theophanes." A large number 
of portable icons on Mount Athos are to be dated to ap- 
proximatelv the same period. many of which were painted 
there by Cretan artists. Three groups have alreadv been at- 
tributed to Theophanes and his immediate collaborators. 
each one of which would have made up an entire 
iconostasis: one at Great Lavra (1535). a second at the 
Protaton (1542) and a third at Stavronikita (1546. fig. 
281).? Another series. at Pantokrator monastery. could be 
his work.** His son. the monk Neophytos. returned as a 
brother to Great Lavra in 1552. It is. however. very likely 
that collections of icons came ready-made from Crete: this 
is almost certainly true of the five outstanding icons of the 
Great Deesis in Dionysiou which bear the signature of the 
priest Euphrosynos (1542).76 

After Theophanes death an unnamed. but skilled. pain- 
ter of this school decorated the katholikon. together with 
its huge. very high /ire, at Docheiariou (1568).°’ and before 
the end of the centurv the katholikon of Iveron also. We 
have noted onlv the wall paintings whose style in every 
respect connects them immediately with the signed works 
of Theophanes. without it always being possible to ascer- 
tain his personal participation. Other Cretan artists were 
Theophanes’ sons Symeon and Neophytos. and Tzortzis. 
who painted the katholikon (1347) and probably part of 
the refectory at Dionysiou.*® and other capable men who 
to date remain anonymous. 

Working alongside the Cretans were other ‘minor’ pain- 
ters. having a different artistic heritage and different aims. 
These men must have responded to the taste of circles for 
which the dignified classicism had no appeal. Thev were 
the continuors of the anti-classical tradition. preferring 
coarser. more direct forms of expression. This tendency is 
expressed in the works of Antonios. an approximate con- 
temporary of Theophanes who. in 1544. signed part of the 
wall paintings in the older. eleventh century. katholikon at 
Xenophontos. This work enables us to ascribe to him two 
other unsigned decorative compositions in small churches 
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279-280. The paintings of the large single-aisled church of the 


Holy Apostles, Kastoria were executed by Onouphrios The pictures show parts of the north wall of the church which 
protopapas of the bishopric of Neokastron in 1547. His style was decorated with parallel rows of saints, some depicted in 
cannot be said to belong to any of the foreign schools which bust, others full-length. 


worked in Macedonia in the middle decades of the 16th century. 
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281. The Nativity, an icon from the iconostasis of Stavronikita, 
Mount Athos (1546). It has been attributed to the Cretan pain- 
ter, Theophanes. Throughout the Ottoman occupation the icon 
was the chief means of artistic expression. The most important 
characteristics of the dominant Cretan school were that the 
figures in compositions were as few as possible and detail was 
kept to the minimum. 


on the Athos peninsula; the kellion of Prokopios belonging 
to Vatopedi (1537) and the small chapel of Saint George 
the Pavlou monastery (1552). The work of Antonios, who 
used to be considered a pupil of the Cretans, has its roots 
in the traditions of mainland Greece. It is to be dis- 
tinguished from known Cretan hands because his painting 
tends towards the linear; lordly ease and nobility of expres- 
sion are missing from faces, poses and gestures and his 
compositions do not possess the harmonious rhythm which 
is the hallmark of Cretan work. Even the iconographic 
programme is other than the Cretan. Nonetheless, An- 
tonios was constantly influenced by his island colleagues 
rked in the large monasteries, especially in respect 
methods and in elements of iconography; 

id little resonance.?? 


The work of the Theban painter. Frangos Katelanos, is 
removed from Antonios' simplistic style. He was invited to 
Mount Athos in 1560, the year after Theophanes Bathas 
died, commissioned to paint the large side chapel of Saint 
Nicholas in Great Lavra, a domed cross-inscribed 
church.? Here Katelanos developed the iconographic 
programme according to Theophanes' models, although he 
maintained a considerable degree of independence within 
compositions, both in the choice and arrangement of 
iconographic elements and in the spirit which underlay his 
style. By contrast to the calm classicism which pervaded 
Theophanes' works, Katelanos expressed the opposite ten- 
dency, one which leant towards the baroque; he depicted 
large numbers of figures against a background of close- 
packed buildings, thereby creating a crowded and op- 
pressive environment. In his attempt to remodel scenes 
(usually by a simple and personal interpretation of es- 
tablished Cretan motifs and compositions), he sometimes 
borrowed from Palaiologue models, sometimes from 
Italian and occasionally from the Kastoria workshop men- 
tioned earlier. 


The presence of works of Katelanos on Athos testifies to 
the indefatigable zeal of the monastic world there in quest 
of a high standard in artistic and theological monumental 
decoration, even if this were to be found only outside long- 
established local tradition. However, the chapel of Saint 
Nicholas is the only signed work of Katelanos, and thus it 
is the only criterion which we may use to ascribe to him 
earlier paintings elsewhere. For it seems that when 
Katelanos was invited to Great Lavra, he was already a 
mature painter. In any case it is the last work in the series 
ascribed to him; we have identified his personal touch not 
only in the Aitolian monastery of Myrtias (1539)?! in parts 
of the Philanthropinon monastery (Spanos) on the island of 
the lake of Ioannina (1542),?? at Barlaam in the Meteora? 
and at at least two other Macedonian churches, the 
Zavorda monastery (Kozani)** and. in Kastoria itself, the 
church of the Rasiotissa (1553).?? To these examples we 
may add the church in the deserted village of Hagios 
Zacharias west of Kastoria where a group of paintings 
bears a resemblance to those of Katelanos. even to such 
details as the relief haloes. It is clear that the region where 
the Theban painter worked intensively, with assistants of 
varying ability, was north-west Greece. 

Between 1530 and 1560 we may say that two ‘imported’ 
schools dominated Macedonia; the Cretan and the 
Theban, that of Frangos Katelanos. Both are manifesta- 
tions of an art elaborated in urban centres which was then 
employed in the leading monasteries founded by educated 
bourgeois or prelates. The work of Onouphrios from Berat 
belongs to the same category. Onouphrios. protopapas of 
the bishopric of Neokastron (Elbasan). is known to have 
executed wall paintings in central Albania (Saint Paraskeve 
in Bals, 1554). Beautiful icons are also ascribed to him. His 
work is more easily viewed, however, in the paintings of the 
large single-aisled church of the Holy Apostles, Kastoria 
(1547) (figs. 279-280). His style is not easy to classify 
amongst the schools mentioned up to now. The dignity of 
the tall silhouettes of the somewhat typecast figures, 
western influences particularly in the busts of saints and 


282. The Crucifixion, wall painting in the katholikon of 
Stavronikita, Mount Athos, executed by the Cretan Theophanes 
and his son Symeon in 1545-46. From the middle of the 15th 
century onwards the tendency of the Cretan painters to revert to 


echoes of the particular motifs of Frangos Katelanos and 
of the Cretans, give his careful work a certain eclecticism. 
Naturally, links to the traditions of the fifteenth century 
Kastoria workshop are not easy to establish. The lengthy 
Greek inscriptions which accompany all his paintings, un- 
marred by syntactical or orthographic mistakes, indicate 
his educational level. The evidence reveals Onouphrios as a 
representative of religious art of an urban nature,its sights 
set relatively high. It is certain that his output cannot be 
confined to the very few known examples which bear his 
signature.” 

Another painter, Eustathios Iakovou, protonotarios at 
Arta, also comes from north-west Greece. In 1552 he 
decorated the side chapel of Saint John the Theologian at 
Mavriotissa in Kastoria (fig. 278). His talent is mediocre, 
but his colours are bright and his compositions endowed 
with movement though cluttered with buildings or 
landscape. His iconographic programme, however, makes 


the traditional more austere styles is already apparent; it found 
its fullest expression in the monasteries on the Holy Mountain 
whose wall paintings were the models for the entire Orthodox 
world. 


it clear that he was possessed of more than the rudiments 
of theology.*® 

Still in Kastoria, at least three churches date from the 
end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
century; the metropolis of Saint Nicholas (1596) and the 
Panagia Metropoleos of the archon Apostolakis (1606) 
and Saint Demetrios (1609). None has stylistic links with 
the Cretan school and affinities with the paintings noted 
above are of the most tenuous. Other analogous examples 
are in the churches of Veria, at Saint Nicholas 
Makariotissa (1571), Saints Kyrikos and Ioulitta (1582) 
with its linear, stressed expressiveness, and in Saint 
Prokopios (1607). These wall paintings, in single-aisled 
wooden-roofed churches, all attain the same standard as 
that of the painters from Linotopi (see below). Of a dif- 
ferent quality, and more closely akin to paintings in the 
Cretan tradition, are the paintings at Saint Nicholas (in the 
parish of Saint Antony), dated to 1575 and 1590.*! 
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y. in the small community of Aiane (near Kozani) 
some wall paintings survive in churches of the period: the 
group in Saint Demetrios by an anonymous hand is 
roughly contemporary with the wall paintings of the 
deacon Zacharias of 1552 in the church of Saint Nicholas 
and those of the Archangel Michael of 1549 attributed to 
the same painter.*? In all these. a linear anti-classical style 
is to be seen, as totally separate from the style of the 
Cretans as it is from that of the other ‘urban’ painters. 
Onouphrios, Eustathios lakovou and Katelanos. 

During the three decades after 1560 family groups of 
painters make their appearance within Macedonia in 
villages round Kastoria. especially from Linotopi and 
Grammos (Grammosta). They are known by their Chris- 
tian names. Nicholas, Michael. and Kostas and their work 
is found in Epirus, Macedonia and central Greece. Their 
first known work is at Palatitsa near Veria where in 1570 
the painter Nicholas from Linotopi painted the sanctuary 
of the large basilica of Saint Demetrios.*? Later. their 
works are found in Thessaly and Trichonida. Their line 
continues with Constantine. George and others in the 
seventeenth century. At Kastoria in 1630 another Nicholas 
‘from Linotopi’ painted the church of Saint Nicholas of 
Thomanos,** and it is beyond doubt that a number of 
paintings in Kastoria churches are their work. As befits the 
artists’ origins, simplified outlines and crude colours 
characterize the style of these village painters. However. 
they made use of patterns of older paintings, with a 
preference for the circle of Frangos Katelanos. which fre- 
quently gives a monumental character to their composi- 
tions. 

In conclusion, during the sixteenth century, away from 
Mount Athos, buildings in the towns of western Macedonia 
demonstrate a considerable output in the field of ec- 
clesiastical art. This output is expressed on two parallel 
levels: the more elevated springs from important urban 
centres outside Macedonia and the other is more faithful to 
a certain native tradition of rural origin, already in ex- 
istence in the fifteenth century. for example at Prespa. 


Seventeenth century 


After the sixteenth century Cretan painters were only 
occasionally invited to Mount Athos, where wall painting. 
as far we know. was almost never required. The names of 
the painters faithful to the Cretan tradition who completed 
the decoration of the old refectory at the monastery of 
Dionvsiou in the extension of 1603 are unknown (fig. 283). 
A Cretan painter. the monk Merkourios. whose work in 
Crete is attested. was employed in chapels in the same 
monasterv; sometimes he worked alone (1627) and at 
other times he collaborated with the monk Daniel (1601. 
1610. 1615) whom I do not think is a Cretan. In another 
chapel Merkourios worked alongside the monk Ger- 
manos.** Later. in 1636, Merkourios was to work with the 
Peloponnesian monk Atzalis painting the small cupola of 
the phiale in the courtyard of Great Lavra.*® In all these 
works Merkourios observes the traditional stylistic canons. 
imparting no personal stamp. but executing them with 
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great technical skill and considerable knowledge of 
iconography. 

The painter-monk Daniel executed several notable icons 
in the same monastery." The Serbian. George 
Metrofanovic. decorated the refectory at Chilandari and 
painted portable icons in the same style in 1621.5 

The situation on the Holy Mountain remained unaltered 
throughout the second half of the seventeenth century: im- 
portant groups of paintings do not exist. In most 
monasteries. it was only small chapels that were decorated: 
at Vatopedi in 1678 and 1683, at Iveron in 1683. Great 
Lavra in 1688. Chilandari in 1667. 1671. 1680 and 1684. 
all by mediocre and anonymous hands. Only one can be 
identified — the priest Daniel at Chilandari in 1667. He 
also painted the portable icons there.*? 

The consequence of this not entirely fortuitous absence 
of Cretan or other ‘urban’ artists with traditions of a higher 
standard was to permit local painters to come to terms 
with the local artistic concepts which had a rural. non- 
classical character. As we have seen. these interpretations 
had already taken root over a fairly wide area in the se- 
cond half of the sixteenth century in the art of the region. 
Interest shifts to north-west Macedonia where painters 
from the Grammos villages, such as Linotopi or Gram- 
mosta already noted, also worked in the towns, for exam- 
ple at Kastoria and Veria; examples are also found further 
east. at least as far as Mount Athos. The feature to be con- 
sidered common to this widespread artistic output is that 
the agrarian background of its artists gives an ever more 
simplified and popular character to their works in which 
the technical-professional skill. despite the traditional per- 
fection. is not sufficient to overcome the ‘artisan-like’ 
aspect. The anonymous wall paintings at Saint George. 
Veria (1642). more strongly expressive than those of the 
Grammos painters, are a good example of a group of 
murals representative of this period and of this level.*! 

As yet. the portable icons of the period have not been 
systematically studied. Nevertheless. it is clear that the 
same craftsmen, or at least men of the same humble level 
as the painters. fashioned a large number of icons. clumsily 
executed on thick board, to decorate iconostases whether 
in churches or in houses. The best belong to a class of 
icons found in Thessalonike and on Mount Athos. They 
are distinguished by the broad ugly faces. by the lively. 
faintly eastern patterns on clothing and furniture and 
finally by the precision in the rendering of stamped and 
dotted jewels on the gilded haloes. These characteristics 
tend to convey an illusion of the easy circumstances en- 
joved by the dignitaries. We have ascribed the original 
models of this style to Mount Athos because at least two 
icons. of Christ and of Saint George. have a direct 
relationship with Palaiologue models to be found there. 
Icons of Christ. copying the Christ of the Protaton. are 
more numerous still in the monasteries of Athos (the 


283. The Heavenly Ladder, wall painting from the old refectory 
of Dionysiou, Mount Athos, 1603. Many of the wall paintings on 
the Holy Mountain were executed by the numerous members of 
the so-called Cretan School, invited there after the Fall of Con- 
stantinople. 


Gregoriou, Koutloumousiou. Vatopedi and 
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s attribution is important because it shows that in the 
seventeenth century a local artistic and stylistic tradition 
had begun to spring up on Mount Athos; it was to take 
deeper root in the eighteenth century. 


The eighteenth century 
Mount Athos 


In the first decades of the eighteenth century a large 
number of wall paintings was executed in katholika, 
narthexes and chapels of the monasteries on Athos. They 
expressed two conflicting stylistic tendencies. This con- 
trast, however, is probably also the fruit of a very basic 
crisis, perhaps of a theological nature, regarding the direc- 
tion which hagiography should follow. One stream of 
painting, the more interesting, is to be distinguished 
because it more effectively consolidated the gropings we 
discerned on the Mountain in the seventeenth century 
towards a deliberate return to the great athonite models of 
the Palaiologue era, works that is which were thought to be 
by the legendary painter Panselinos. The evidence is clear, 
especially in the anonymous Painters’ Manuals where the 
apprentice is frequently enjoined to search ‘the models of 
the famous Manuel Panselinos’ and to work on them for a 
long time. 

This very practical advice must reflect a more catholic 
demand, at least on Mount Athos. A large number of 
manuscripts of anonymous manuals, compilations and ex- 
cerpts in several variations is known. Some confine them- 
selves entirely to technical directions and to instructions to 
painters; others consist largely of hints on iconographical 
conventions, suggestions for facial characteristics and 
suitable quotations for the texts on the scrolls held by the 
saints. 

The most typical author of such works is Dionysios of 
Fourna from Agrapha, a monk who taught himself the 
painter's art on Athos itself by ‘studying from childhood 
and imitating as far as possible that shining example from 
Thessalonike Manuel Panselinos'. It is perhaps indicative 
of the backward-looking tendencies of the age that it was 
on Athos that Dionysios became aware of the need to 
collect and collate these diverse manuals to produce the 
fullest and most complete text possible. It was to contain 
both the technical and iconographic information from 
similar older manuals, amplified by a compendium of 
detailed descriptions of scenes from the Old and New 
Testaments, parables and the martyrdoms of saints. The 
text was written between 1728 and 1733 with the 
assistance of Dionysios’ most learned pupil, the painter 
and priest-monk Cyril Photeinos from Chios.*? 

Dionysios was no great painter, and is better known to 
us now as the author of the Manual. This work was copied 
many times before it was also printed and translated, 
because its value was overestimated in the nineteenth cen- 
tury; it was thought to contain the basic rules for the lay- 
out of compositions and their execution, and thus to hold 
the key to an understanding of Byzantine painting as a 
whole. 
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Dionysios’ artistic production is known mainly from the 
paintings in the chapel of his kellion at Karyes (21731). 
where many figures show the influence of prolonged 
familiarity with the paintings of the Protaton. This in- 
fluence, when it does not extend to direct copying of some 
particular figure (usually of old men), is clear also in the 
style of the broad modelling of the faces, in the drapery 
and in the attempts to render volume. His achievement is 
not outstanding, but his declared intention of returning to 
the old models available on the Mountain gives his works a 
certain eclecticism, though of necessity certain elements of 
contemporary art crept into them — either indirect western 
influences, or subjects of a more secular nature (dress, 
landscapes, jewellery). 

Dionysios was not the only student and imitator of Pan- 
selinos. In the chapel of Saint Demetrios in the katholikon 
of Vatopedi the work of the ‘anonymous painter’, dated to 
1721 by a lost inscription, was on parallel lines. This mar- 
vellously well preserved group permits us to savour the ar- 
tist’s exceptionally delicate colour sense in the luminous 
complementary colours, so that his work surpasses simple 
copying of Palaiologue originals. His immediate inspiration 
was probably not drawn from models we regard as works 
of Panselinos, namely the wall paintings of the Protaton, 
but possibly from those of the circle of Astrapas, 
Eutychios and of Saint Nicholas Orphanos.?* 

These notable paintings at Vatopedi, accompanied by 
many inscriptions, calligraphically and orthographically 
faultless, recall the decoration of the narthex of the chapel 
of the Virgin Koukouzelissa (Portaitissa) at Great Lavra. 
An inscription (now lost) informs us that the painter was 
David from Aulon; it gave the date 1715.56 He is to be 
identified with the painter of the great basilica of Saint 
Nicholas at Moschopolis (1726) where the work may be 
signed ‘by the hand of David of Selenitsa’. This decoration 
is distinguished not only by the same strict devotion to the 
Palaiologue athonite models, but also by the same high 
standard and liveliness of presentation we find in the 
Koukouzelissa chapel, Great Lavra.’ The iconographic 
programme in the narthex-lite of the Lavra chapel is ex- 
tremely rich,its full-length saints supplemented by martyr- 
doms, the miracles of Saint Athanasios the Athonite 
(copied from the refectory), the Tree of Jesse and the Tree 
of the Vine, Oecumenical Councils, scenes from the 
Apocalypse and, in the dome, the Angelic Choir round the 
enthroned Pantokrator. The likeness of the saints. par- 
ticularly of aged ascetics, to the corresponding figures in 
the Protaton is striking. Western influences are clear in the 
scenes from the Apocalypse, while in the more popular 
content of the scenes of the Heavenly Choir. the dionysiac 
verve in the rendering of the dancing rhythm, the realistic 
exactness of the clothing of the time and of the musical in- 
struments outstrips every traditional imitation (fig. 285). 
We may say that it creates, at least on Mount Athos, a new 
tradition for the rendering of contemporary life in the 
iconography of corresponding scenes.?? 

We should credit the same ‘most devout David’ with the 
paintings in the church of the Prodromos church at 
Apozari, Kastoria in 1727: they have been wrongly at- 
tributed to an otherwise unknown painter, Laurentios, 


because of a mis-reading of the ‘shorthand’ inscription. It 
should be noted that here the painter’s skill in adapting the 
moralizing and didactic content of such sins as the punish- 
ment of prostitution and to other common scenes in an 
original fashion often reveals a knowledge of free drawing 
in western style.?? 

The kinship of some other paintings on Mount Athos to 
David’s work is marked, as for example in the exo-narthex 
of Docheiariou and Stavronikita.? The eclecticism and 
refinement of the colour turns these wall paintings into a 
real artistic achievement. Their character is clearly 
athonite; the particular and personal antecedents of the in- 
dividual painter are of no account. The roots of this 
academic and basically archaistic character lie in the im- 
itative return to the old models and in the level of education 
of the painters; Dionysios was able to write services for use 
in churches as well as the Manual, and the correctly spelt 
‘most holy’ David is praised for his wisdom and acute and 
fertile pen. This is perhaps the reason why this style did not 
spread beyond Athos; except for David's work at 
Moschopolis and Kastoria we do not know of many other 
examples outside the Mountain. It did, however, survive 
there, for its influence on later athonite painters is con- 
siderable. A tradition was created which was followed, to a 
greater or lesser degree, by the many painters who came to 
the Holy Mountain during the eighteenth century. 

The opposite tendency in the wall paintings on Mount 
Athos in the same period is that which appears to continue 
the older athonite tradition, that is, to invite outstanding 
painters ‘from the world’ who brought to the Mountain 
their own regional art, to which they would make 
iconographic adaptations. The main representative of this 
stream is the Epirote priest-monk Damaskenos ‘of Ioan- 
nina’ who must be the painter of the new refectory at 
Docheiariou in 1700, of the katholikon at Karakalou in 
1717 and of the wide nave in the chapel of the Virgin 
Koukouzelissa (Portaitissa) at Great Lavra in 1719.9! In 
1691 he had decorated the small church in the monastery 
of Saint Demetrios on Skyros. In all these cases 
Damaskenos remains faithful to the technical and aesthetic 
principles common to his many Epirote colleagues, and his 
artistic personality is not to be separated from theirs. 
Bright colours, light and flat against a black background, 
contours to facial characteristics in firm lines shape un- 
couth figures staggering under the weight of armour or 
swathed in heavy draperies. The jewelled relief haloes and 
other embellishments which are the stock-in-trade of pain- 
ters from Epirus are not absent. This style. with its marked 
linear and flat perspectives is to be found in other ec- 
clesiastical buildings on Mount Athos of the same period. 
carried out by unnamed painters. unmistakeably from 
Epirus; examples include the dome (1739). the exo-narthex 
and chapels at Vatopedi, and at Gregoriou. Docheiariou 
and elsewhere many kathismata and monastic dependen- 
cies. 

Most of the painters who were employed to produce the 
scores of paintings on Mount Athos up to the end of the 
eighteenth century were born in the north-west. Kosmas, 
Seraphim and Ioannikios, a group who worked at Pan- 
tokrator in 1749 and at Karakalou in 1750 came from the 


284. Detail from the Crucifixion, a wall painting in the 
katholikon of Great Lavra, (1535). These wall paintings repre- 
sent some of the finest examples of art on Mount Athos, and are 
mature works of the chief representative of the Cretan School, 
Theophanes. 


region of Ioannina; Gabriel and Gregory, known at 
Gregoriou in 1779 from Kastoria; the brothers Constan- 
tine and Athanasios who were at Philotheou in 1765. 
Xeropotamou in 1783 and at the skete of Xenophontos in 
1766 came from Korytsa. The works of all these iden- 
ufiable groups, as well as many other anonymous painters, 
bear strong resemblances to each other, which, as we noted 
above, should be ascribed not only to a common heritage. 
but also to the strong athonite tradition. 

In these later examples stylistic mannerisms continue to 
survive; light shades, and broad soft modelling which 
creates a certain kind of handsomeness, even a rather cloy- 
ing expression. In subject matter too, more is packed into 
the scenes of the Apocalypse, the Second Coming is 
enriched by the depiction of moral punishments for a wide 
variety of sins and the Old Testament is illustrated on the 
basis of western engravings. We might also even recognize 
popularized echoes of the Baroque in certain crowded and 
restless compositions. But these more ‘popular’ painters. of 
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origin. were no longer in a position to grasp the 
stic message of the grecized tradition of the 
paintings. nor even of their imitators at the begin- 

g of the century. 

The considerable number of portable icons painted in a 
similar stvle where accurate handiwork is to be discerned 
in the heavily emphasized rich decorative elements must be 
attributed to the same painters. 

At the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century a familv group of painters arrived on 
Mount Athos from Galatista in Chalkidike — Makarios. 
Benjamin and Zacharias — and established themselves in 
Karves. They executed the paintings in the refectory of 
Vatopedi in 1786. and in the chapel of the skere of Saint 
Demetrios belonging to it in 1806. in the chapel of the 
Archangels at Iveron in 1812 and elsewhere. Benjamin 
worked as far away as Hosios Meletios on Mount 
Kithairon in 1820.9 


Throughout the eighteenth century the Holy Mountain 
attracted competent artists from Epirus and Macedonia. 
and their little known work more than suffices to provide 
an accurate picture of the standard of hagiographical 
painting all over Macedonia. It should be mentioned that 
besides painters from western Macedonia. artists from 
Epirus also. worked here — the Kaloudes family from 
Kapesovo at Prophet Elijah. Siatista in 1741-44; later. in 
1802. Michael the painter from  Hionades at the 
monastery of Hagia Triada at Zoupani (Kozani region).™ 

The style of this painting both in the tendency to enrich 
iconographic programmes and in the boldness with which 
the established iconographic programmes were expressed 
is not very different from that found all over Greek lands. 
perhaps indeed throughout the Orthodox countries. In the 
course of the century even the stylistic manner acquires 
greater uniformity. Indeed. we are talking about a 
somewhat faceless art. the product of several factors: 
basically the ‘artisan’ character which ecclesiastical 
painting acquired for various reasons. and secondly of the 
fundamental prestige always exercised by Mount Athos. 
Its underlying authority. and the intensive productivity in 
the construction and decoration of ecclesiastical buildings. 
fostered certain ideas and particular methods. Moreover. 
of the artists of the period. the Epirotes were the most 
numerous and the most representative and it was they who. 
bv spreading their stvle through the entire Balkan penin- 
sula. brought about a standardization of methods. The 
manuscripts of the Manuals of Painting also encouraged 
the spread of certain types. The features make some 
religious wall paintings not unrelated to those on Mount 
Athos speak a kind of ‘artistic katharevousa' that is. a kind 
of more official artistic language. 


The style in which individuals were painted developed on 
parallel lines. The numerous founders and benefactors. 
most of them clerics. all sought to win immortality on earth 
i rtraits. full length or otherwise. in churches. chapels or 
retectories. While the tradition is old. the new element is its 
wider distribution across the social scale and its ap- 

а maller buildings. despite public thunderings 
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paedic spirit of the times is reflected in the 
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285. ‘Praise the Lord’, wall painting from the chapel of the 
Virgin Koukouzelissa in Great Lavra executed in the 18th cen- 
tury. At this time two conflicting stylistic tendencies are met in 


paintings executed to decorate the walls of the archontika 
in Kastoria. Siatista and elsewhere. with views of towns in 
western Europe or with more intimate scenery such as 
lakes. rivers and ships. This style was also employed in 
monastic edifices in the guest chambers. refectories and ab- 
bots’ quarters: it has an almost Ottoman quality as it is 
found in mosques throughout the Balkans and in Asia 
Minor. These secular painters are rarely known to us by 
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the paintings which decorate the katholika, narthexes and 
chapels of the monasteries on Mount Athos. One was the return 
to the older Palaiologue models, the other, illustrated above, 


name. One, with a Slav name, is recorded in the refectory 
of the Prodromos monastery in Serres in 1795 where the 
inscription in sophisticated language reads ‘painted by the 
gifted marvellous painter Nedelkos...'9" 

The decisive break with the past which the establishment 
of the Greek state marked in southern Greece does not ap- 
ply to Macedonia where Ottoman rule continued 
throughout the nineteenth century. Perhaps for this reason. 
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resulted from the continuation of the old athonite tradition of in- 
viting artists from the world’ to decorate churches on the penin- 
sula. 


both painting and architecture continued without a break 
in tradition in both churches and private mansions, prac- 
tised always by painters of rural origin (from the villages of 
Hionades, from Samarina, from Selitsa near or in Eratyra) 
or even from others in the Kozani region. In this evolution, 
which has no originality, faint echoes of neo-classicism are 
not absent even from the decoration of villas belonging to 
the educated bourgeois. 
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POPULAR ART 


VERNACULAR ARCHITECTURE 


After the consolidation of the Ottoman conquest. sub- 
stantial groups of Ottomans settled in various parts of 
Macedonia, and the displaced Christian population was 
forced to take refuge in the mountains. New villages and 
mountain settlements were built. some of which swiftly 
grew into flourishing townships: Kozani, for example, is 
referred to in 1534 as a village, but it quickly developed 
into a main village. township and then a town.! 

Once the inhabitants had achieved the desired level of 
security, they erected new churches, and the first Greek 
schools began to function at a very early date in the 
narthexes of the churches and the monasteries. In Siatista, 
for example. seven churches were built between 1610 and 
1647, an indication that it had already grown into a main 
town.? 

Insecurity and poverty were still widespread in the coun- 
tryside and this had its effects on the monasteries. which 
had difficulty in supporting even small numbers of monks 
in the first half of the seventeenth century. The treaty of 
Karlowitz in 1699, and especially the treaty of Passarowitz 
in 1718 ushered in a period of economic advance that 
lasted until the middle of the eighteenth century.’ This is 
perhaps best reflected in the building of new churches 
decorated with exquisite wood-carved iconostases and wall 
paintings. It is indicative that in Siatista another seven new 
churches were constructed between 1700 and 1792.* Dur- 
ing the Russo-Turkish wars of 1736-38 and 1768-77 con- 
ditions naturally became very insecure again, and many 
western Macedonians were forced to emigrate to central 
Europe. and in 1769 the Vlach-speaking villages of Mt. 
Grammos were laid waste by Muslim-Albanians. In this 
same year, the wealthy town of Moschopolis was 
destroyed, and the terrorism that was rife in the various 
kazas of Macedonia had terrible consequences for the 
safety and even the lives of the rayahs. 

Nonetheless, the cultural flowering on Mount Athos in 
the eighteenth century was matched by a renaissance in all 
spheres. The new ideas spread quickly, and are reflected in 
the architecture and painting of the period. 


Archontika - Mansions 


The largest and finest archontika in Macedonia were 
built in the eighteenth century. These tall buildings in 
western Macedonia, with their stone built lower walls and 
projecting upper storeys. clearly had a common origin in 
an ancient wide-fronted type of building despite the 
typological differences that can be detected between the 
various regions (Siatista. Kastoria, Veria, Kozani, Florina 
and Thessalonike). This type seems to have acquired pro- 
jecting upper floors as early as the Byzantine period — the 
solaria that were converted into sahnisin in the eighteenth 
century. and also the roofed open porches (doxato). which 
became the hayat or wooden porch. 

The ground and mezzanine floor together constituted 
c defensive part of the structure, which was rectangular. 
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square or L-shaped in plan. The ground floor was usually 
divided into two parts, one comprising the entrance and the 
staircase, and the other the store-rooms (ambaria). In the 
plan found in Siatista, the ground floor already has an in- 
terior roofed courtyard surrounded by internal wooden 
balconies at the level of the upper floors to which the stair- 
case led. The upper floor was invariably constructed of 
lighter materials. Covered verandahs (hayat) were con- 
structed on the inner side, facing into the courtyard, while 
on the outer side there were usually a number of projecting 
rooms. During the first half of the eighteenth century, a 
large number of the most opulent mansions to be found 
almost anywhere in the Balkans were built at Siatista (at 
Geraneia and Chora). The mansion of Naoum Nerantzis 
was built at Geraneia in 1710; that of D. Tzouras at Chora 
in 1725; that of Mrs. Sanouko in 1742; those of N. Chat- 
zimichail (A. Kanatsoulis), of G. Manousis, and of 
Poulkidis in 1746: the mansion of Chatziyannidis 
(Nerantzopoulos) in 1754; those of P. Tzonos and D. Ger- 
echtes in 1756 at Geraneia; those of Alexiou and 
Argyriadis (Malioga) in 1759; and of J. Koutoulas, also at 
Geraneia, in 1760.? The great mansions of Kastoria were 
also built during this period. The mansion of Tsiatsapas 
was built in 1754 in the district of Apozari. Contemporary 
with it were the mansions of the Emmanuel brothers, com- 
rades in arms of Rhigas, of Nantzis, and many others. 
The core of the mansion is the reception room called the 
ontas; wooden cupboards (mousandres) were built along 
the inner walls, and couches, (menderia) were arranged like 
a II. The hearth is always placed on the axis and flanked 
by two windows, usually placed symmetrically, par- 
ticularly when this side projects. The walls are divided into 
two zones by an interior cornice at the height of the top of 
the windows. Above this is a frieze and the painted 
fanlights on the outside. The area with the menderia is fre- 
quently higher than the rest of the room and is divided 
from the antechamber by two columns that form a triple 
Opening. In this central room, we may recognize the 
triclinium of ancient and Byzantine houses. The wooden 
panelling on the walls was richly decorated with coloured 
plant motifs. The wall cupboards with their panelled doors 
were separated by a series of niches with the characteristic 
Iranian-Indian arch; in them stood glassware or fruit. The 
frieze above the cupboards depicted Constantinople. or 
ports. drawn from the imagination — Venice was a par- 
ticular favourite. A mural in the ‘best room’ on the third 
floor of the mansion of Tsiatsapas in Kastoria. painted in 
1798 and enclosed in a stylized baroque frame, depicts an 
imaginary city with palaces, many-storeyed mansions and 
churches: a river meanders amongst them dotted with 
small boats: dragons devour all kinds of fish: there are gar- 
dens with shepherds and their dogs, and grazing deer: and 
behind them pavilions and Ottoman tents painted in a mar- 
vellous range of unmistakeably eastern colours. There are 
scenes like this. especially of cities. whether real or im- 
agined. portrayed in the abstract style typical of the period, 
in nearly all the mansions of the eighteenth century. The 
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fact that these wall paintings are all inspired by a number 
of models that must once have existed is confirmed by the 
inscriptions on the murals in the mansions of Malioga 
(1759) in Siatista. On the frieze of the best room on the 
ground floor we read ‘Frankfurt a (m) Mayn’.® And on 
another mural, depicting a horseman carrying a spear: ‘Le 
houssare d’Autriche’.’ The fanlights decorating the man- 
sions in western Macedonia are the most elaborate known 
in this part of the world. Representative examples are those 
in the mansions of G. and D. Schwartz (Avramopoulos) in 
Ambelakia.Thessaly:* the mansions of Manousis and 
Nerantzopoulos at Siatista, dating from the middle of the 
eighteenth century: and the mansions of Tsiatsapas. 
Nantzis among others at Kastoria. The ceilings of the man- 
sions were exquisitely decorated — sometimes with a 
strong suggestion of arabesques, sometimes in popular Ot- 
toman baroque, and sometimes in a mixture of styles. In 
the centre there is a complex rosette; earlier there was often 
a large rectangular wooden disk or a dome. The best ceil- 
ings survive at Siatista, in the mansions of Manousis 
(1762) and Tzonos (1756-86).? The similar examples in the 


286. The archontikon of 
A. Kanatsoulis in 
Siatista, built in 1746. 
Though the many large 
mansions built in 
Macedonia during the 
18th century display a 
wide range of 
typological variations 
from region to region, a 
common origin is 
nevertheless clear. 


Schwartz mansion in Ambelakia date from the end of the 
eighteenth century.!? 


Macedonian monastic buildings 


After the Ottoman conquest, there were radical changes 
in the life of the monks, particularly in the large monastic 
centres such as Mount Athos. New monasteries were built 
on inaccessible sites, and the already existing monasteries 
were repaired or extended. The Panagia Porphyra, the 
small monastery on the little island of Hagios Achilleios, 
Prespa, has inscriptions with the dates 1522. 1524. The 
foundation of the monastery obviously antedates the wall 
painting in the small katholikon, which is a single-aisled, 
wooden basilica.!! At this same time (1534) Hosios 
Nikanor (1491-1549) founded the monastery of the 
Metamorphosis at Konivos (Mt. Kallistraton) on the left 
bank of the Haliakmon — the famous Zavorda 
monastery.) The Prodromos monastery at Veria had a 
large number of monks at the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. About 1535-50. it was visited by Saint Dionysios the 
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o converted it from a skete to a koinobion." 
the sixteenth or the beginning of the seven- 
entury. Theophanes from loannina. a monk of 
ieiariou. founded the monastery of the Asomatoi at 
Naousa." At the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Hosios Theonas ‘rebuilt from the foundations’ the 
monastery of Hagia Anastasia Pharmakolytria (north-east 
of Thessalonike) which. according to tradition. had been 
founded in the tenth century." 

The lav-out and functions of the monasteries built dur- 
ing the Ottoman period did not differ in any essential from 
those of the Byzantine monasteries. Very few, of course. 
were completely new: for the most part. the old Byzantine 
foundations that had been destroyed in raids or had been 
abandoned and consequently decayed. were restored or 
refounded. On Mount Athos. the original low marble ico- 
nostases contemporary with the katholika were either 
destroyed. or concealed by the later. skilfully executed tem- 
pla, as at the Protaton and in the katholikon of Iveron. The 
earliest wood-carved templa, dating from the sixteenth cen- 
tury. are low. simple trabeated structures. carved in low 
relief. and are distinctly reminiscent of Byzantine carved 
marble iconostases. Most of them, however. date from the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and are strongly in- 
fluenced by a baroque style found in all the wooden carved 
templa in churches of the Ottoman period.'® The famous 
templon in the monastery of the Panagia Kleisoura was 
gilded in 1772.’ In 1799. the templon of the monastery of 
the Eikosiphoinissa on Mt. Pangaion was gilded. and the 
suberb. wooden carved templon of the katholikon of the 
Panagia Mavriotissa at Kastoria probably dates from this 
time.!? Many such templa were very high and reached the 
wooden ceiling of the single-aisled wooden-roofed basili- 
cas: occasionally, the cross with the mourning figures on 
either side is higher than the ceiling and a cupola is raised 
to accommodate it. The templon was often painted in 
bright colours: some were even gilded. The ceiling was 
decorated with panels and knots like the ceilings in the con- 
temporary mansions. Together with the wall paintings and 
the other carved wooden furniture, such as the pulpit and 
the bishop's throne. they create a fantastic world of gold 
that stands in complete contrast to the poverty of the 
houses of the common people. This phenomenon is not for- 
tuitous: inside the church, the enslaved Greeks lived in a 
world of imagined liberty and grandeur, and felt themselves 
free and proud, superior to their conquerors: their real 
rulers were the priests, bishops in their turn with their gold 
embroidered vestments: their real king was the Patriarch. 
far away in Constantinople. the successor to the Byzantine 
emperors whose memory still lived in their hearts. along 
with the legend of the "marble king’. the last defender of the 
Bvzantine capital. 

One fundamental piece of liturgical furniture in the 
katholika of the earlier monasteries was the phiale. The 
phiale of the Great Lavra is thought to be the earliest. It 
consists of a dome carried on columns. and a low circular 
wall of rectangular marble slabs like those which made up 
Early Christian and Byzantine iconostases. The cupola 
covers the basin with the jet of water used for the blessing 
of the waters on the eve of the Epiphany in accordance 
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with the early customs practised in the similar open struc- 
tures found in the Early Christian basilicas. The phiale of 
the Great Lavra in its present form is the result of later 
repairs. which the ‘eastern’ column capitals suggest may 
date from the beginning of the seventeenth century. The in- 
scription on the paintings in the cupola bears the date 
1635. The phiale was originally built in 1060. The two- 
sided parapet slabs come from this eleventh century phiale 
and are of great artistic interest. A number of the reliefs 
may even belong to an earlier period. the tenth century. 
and are imitations of yet earlier forms. such as the reliefs of 
Skripou or of Thebes in Boiotia.'? 

Phialai continued to be constructed at much later dates, 
and were often added to earlier Byzantine monasteries. 
They then became known by the Persian word sindrivani 
or siatravani. In 1770, the abbot Sophronios constructed 
the fine fountain in the courtyard of the Eikosiphoinissa on 
Mt. Pangaion.?? In 1854. ‘an elegant siatravanion was built 
in the middle of the courtyard outside the abbot’s house’ at 
the Prodromos monastery at Serres.?! This fountain. still in 
excellent condition. was painted like that of the Great 
Lavra. and made a great impression on visitors. 

The cells in the more recent monasteries are built around 
the periphery, as in Byzantine monasteries. and form the 
outer defence wall. Large openings were made in the outer 
faces of the earlier Byzantine defence walls and light 
wooden balconies. or porches. or even sahnisi were added, 
often one above the other, as in the monasteries of 
Dionysiou, Simonopetra and Chilandari on Mount Athos, 
and the Prodromos monastery at Serres. 


The largest buildings are the guest-houses (archon- 
tarikia). the main link between monastic and urban 
architecture. They were usually the most recent additions 
to the monasteries. The guest-houses are invariably found 
near the sets of cells and next to the entrance. being the 
buildings in which guests, visitors and pilgrims were 
received. The building was designed to fulfill a variety of 
functions. and included reception rooms. a dining room. a 
kitchen. bedrooms that were very different from the cells. 
and bathrooms. Naturally enough. the wealthiest 
monasteries had the most richly decorated. and also the 
earliest reception rooms. From at least the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. the mode of construction and the in- 
terior lay-out were exactly the same as those in the recep- 
tion rooms of the private mansions in Macedonia. The 
monks’ quarters were not dissimilar, and frequently had 
rich decorations and murals. as at the Syvnodikon at the 
Prodromos monastery at Serres. which was renovated in 
1795 at the expense ‘of the Tsertsis family of Serres’ and 
decorated by a ‘certain wonderful painter Nedelkos'.?? Fre- 
quently the archontarikia have rich decoration on the 
walls. on the friezes above the windows. and over the 
arches between the triple opening leading from the ante- 
chamber to the ontas, which are exactly like those in the 
contemporary mansions in Siatista and Ambelakia in 
Thessaly. The wall paintings in the Syvnodikon of the 
Prodromos monastery at Serres have framed scenes 
depicting imaginary country views. landscaped gardens. 
and the major European cities. such as Vienna, in which 
palaces. and the architecture in general were painted in 


perspective; they were clearly drawn from the engravings 
of the time, which were the source of inspiration of the 
humble peripatetic painters during the Ottoman period, 
who used their art to give the main rooms of the archon- 
tika and the monastery guest-houses the appearance of 
richly decorated baroque rooms in central European 
palaces. | 

The monasteries continued to function during the 
nineteenth century. The monastery of Saint Athanasios at 
Selitsa (Eratyra) was rebuilt after its destruction by the 
great fire of 1797.73 The katholikon of the monastery of the 
Panagia near Vlachokleisoura, Kastoria. has inscriptions 
in the guest-house and the womens' gallery (gynaikonitis) 
recording the dates 1813 and 1818.2* The monastery of 
Hagia Triada at Pisoderi, deep in a beech wood to the west 
of the village, was repaired in 1836.75 An inscription above 
the entrance to the monastery of Hagia Triada in the 
village of Mesimeri informs us that it was built with finan- 
cial contributions of the Grocers Guild of Edessa in 
1853.76 The katholikon of the monastery of the Archangel 
Michael, two kilometres north-west of the village of 
Archangelos near Moglena, was built in 1858; it is a three- 
aisled wooden-roofed basilica, with fine nineteenth century 
popular paintings.” In 1863, the monastery of Saint 
George Kryoneritis near Serres was restored at the expense 
of the people of Serres, prosperous at this period; they 
also enriched the monastery with further donations. 

New artistic centres began to emerge from the middle of 
the nineteenth century: at Hionades there was a famous 
school of hagiography: Tirnovo was renowned for its 
woodcarvers, and in all the villages of western Macedonia 
and Florina there were craftsmen. builders. carvers and 
Carpenters who formed themselves into associations. They 
travelled all over the Balkan peninsula, from Wallachia to 
Mani, and from Epirus to Persia, erecting all kinds of 
Structures: bridges, fountain houses, caravanserais. 
monasteries, mosques and mansions, which they adorned 
with paintings, anonymous craftsmen who were the in- 
heritors of the long Byzantine artistic tradition. 


TEXTILES AND EMBROIDERY 


Embroideries in coloured thread and the ecclesiastical 
and secular embroideries in gold thread together constitute 
one of the main branches of folk art.! The embroideries fall 
into two categories: those designed to decorate the house. 
and those that formed part of the traditional costumes 
(mainly those worn by women). Only the latter give 
Macedonia any claim to rival other parts of Greece. 

Of the embroideries designed to adorn the house, only 
the fsevres was found in Macedonia — particularly in 
eastern Macedonia. The tsevres is a narrow, rectangular 
length of material embroidered along the two shorter sides; 
it may also be a square kerchief embroidered either in the 
four corners or all around the edges. The rectangular 
tsevres was long enough to serve as a sash for the trousers, 
in which case it can be grouped with embroideries for folk 
costume. The fsevres might also be used to cover the gifts 
sent by the bride to the bridegroom, or might be tied in a 
bow and used to decorate the upper part of a mirror. 
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287. Elevation of the Nantzis archontikon in Kastoria, erected 
around 1570 by Debrelis or Dobralis master builders. Like all 
the houses of this type in Kastoria, the ground and first floor 
were stone-built, while the second floor was constructed largely 
of wood. 


288. Elevation of the Tsiatsapas archontikon in Kastoria. The 
plan of the building was a narrow rectangle whose most 
decorative facade faced an internal court. The master builders 
attached particular importance to the lighting of the interior and 
thus the facade was pierced by many small windows. 
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A particular feature of the fsevres is its unusual em- 
broidery, which is exactly the same on both sides of the 
cloth: designs include branches, flowers, pine-cones and a 
selection of other plant motifs.? Eastern influence is clear in 
many, but the Macedonian embroiderers succeeded in 
blending the eastern character with the Greek tradition. 

The embroidery on the women’s traditional costume in 
Macedonia is particularly interesting. The basic feature of 
the costume is the poukamiso (chemise), where most of the 
embroidery was concentrated on the visible parts of the 
costume — the lower edge, the cuffs and the collar. It is 
made of white cotton, and is usually embroidered with 
coloured silk or cotton threads. The embroidery on 
chemises varies considerably іп different parts of 
Macedonia. That of Episkopi has closely embroidered 
motifs in bright colours and in an unusual decorative style. 
Chemises from Florina are simpler, and are embroidered 
either around the whole of the lower edge, or only along 
the seams joining the separate panels. The Sarakatsan 
costume, also interesting, has sleeves almost covered with 
complicated patterns embroidered in black or green. 

The apron that forms part of the women's costume is 
purely decorative and exhibits astonishing variety, almost 
every part of Macedonia having a different design. The 
apron of the costume from Ventsia (Kozani) which has 
geometric motifs, is a good example. Those worn by the 
Sarakatsani are particularly distinctive: they may have 
dark colours or brilliantly coloured silk strings. 

Gold embroideries may also be divided into two groups, 
the ecclesiastical and the secular.? During the Ottoman oc- 
cupation, such embroideries, especially the ecclesiastical, 
were in great demand. After the fall of Thessalonike and 
Constantinople, the orthodox clergy, with the acquiescence 
of the Sublime Porte, exercised secular as well as ec- 
clesiastical power over the Christian population, and had 
need of opulent vestments. There was thus no break in the 
work of the workshops in which the gold embroideries 
were produced. Though a fair number remained in the two 
major cities, many of the specialized embroiderers (syr- 
makesis) went to Moldavia and Wallachia. 

In addition to the priest's vestments, all the churches and 
monasteries in Macedonia possessed a number of em- 
broideries for liturgical purposes, in particular epitaphioi, 
the palls which covered Christ's bier in the Good Friday 
ceremonies. They were works of considerable artistic 
merit, produced in the workshops of Constantinople, 
Thessalonike and Mount Athos. A magnificent example of 
Macedonian work is the fourteenth century epitaphios in 
the Byzantine Museum in Athens. As early as the sixteenth 
century there was a guild of gold embroiderers in 
Thessalonike; Mount Athos also was not without some 
famous skilled workers, who habitually worked their 
names into their products. In Macedonia there were also 
men (ferzis) who combined the skills of tailor and em- 
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289. The wooden panelling from the reception room (ontas) of a 
Kozani archontikon is work of the tagiadoroi (wood carvers) of 
Macedonia. It reflects the affluence of the region at the end of 
the 18th century, and shows the high standard reached. Athens, 
Benaki Museum. 
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broiderer. Unlike the embroiderers they were peripatetic, 
and mainly produced decorative secular embroideries, par- 
ticularly in the urban centres of Macedonia. 


MACEDONIAN COSTUME 


Because of its incredible variety, Macedonian 
costume poses a number of problems for the scholar. 
While some common elements can be discerned, the varia- 
tions also give the impression that there were a number of 
parallel developments that owed much both to the Byzan- 
tine heritage and also to foreign influences. 

Women’s costumes from Macedonia, which are more in- 
teresting than the male attire, may be divided into two 
groups: those worn in the towns (Veria, Naousa, Kastoria 
and Siatista) and those from the villages (Asvestochori, 
Drymos, Lete, Episkopi and many others). 

The town costumes were clearly influenced by European 
trends and were made of imported fabrics. Dresses were 
made of pure silk and fell in rich folds to the ankles. The 
overcoat, gold embroidered, could be either short or long: 
it was made by the ferzis who were given food and lodging 
in the house while they were working. The costumes of 
Naousa and Veria are similarly gold embroidered around 
the collars, cuffs and occasionally the armholes. 

The village costumes differed from area to area, and 
were a combination of woven cloth and coloured em- 
broidery. The costume typical of the five villages of 
Drymos has a woven chemise made of wool and cotton, or 
wool and silk. Over this was worn a sleeveless dress 
(alatzas), lightly embroidered on the breast, topped by a 
heavy cloth overcoat with decoration on the sleeves 
(sayias). A broad sash was twisted around the waist. with 
the apron tied above it. In winter, a heavy overcoat was 
worn with the thick pile inside. The earliest type of head- 
dress was a woven scarf tied at the back, the ends reaching 
the waist. It was held in place on the hair by the sourgoutsi, 
a piece of silver jewellery pinned in the right side of the 
head-dress and ending in separate metal strands. Its design 
was roughly the same in all five villages. 

Asvestochori, a village a mere nine kilometres from 
Thessalonike, had its own costume, known as the paizana. 
It consisted of a vest with decorated sleeves over which 
was worn a white cotton bodice (boustos). Over these was 
a chemise with patterned sleeves and hem, and then the 
sayias, usually olive green, and embroidered in colour. A 
sash was tied around the waist and a woollen, embroidered 
apron worn in front. The head-dress is rather unusual: it 
consists of a low fez, over which is draped an embroidered 
cloth that hangs down the back (piskeri). Attached to the 
head-dress below the ears and visible below the chin were 
two rows of silver coins with holes in them, usually one- or 


290-291. Left: the bridal costume of the Roumlouki villages 
near Gidas. Its dark colours give it a unique austerity. Right: 
peasant woman's costume from the Hass villages of Chalkidike. 
The peasant costume of Macedonia is made up of a combination 
of hand-woven material and embroidery, whereas the townspeo- 
ple wore clothes in more recognizably European styles. Athens, 
Benaki Museum. 


two- piastre pieces, strung on a fine cord. The head-dress 
was held in place by two large silver pins, and the familiar 
silver brooch was worn in the middle. 

The costumes from the villages around Naousa have 
many important features in common, the best examples of 
them coming from Episkopi. The chemise is one of the 
most richly embroidered, depending on the age of the 
woman wearing it. Over this is worn the ‘kavaki, a surcoat 
of silk or cotton, depending on the season. This is followed 
by a woollen or cotton overcoat, the sleeves of which are 
turned back to expose the red lining. A woollen woven sash 
is wound around the waist; the apron is covered with gold 
embroideries, like a bridal costume.The elegant head-dress 
differs according to the age of the wearer and is set on the 
head at an angle. It is a decorative element; in the case of 
newly married girls it is embroidered with gold. 

The costume worn by the Sarakatsan women 15 
predominantly dark, only rarely making use of bright 
colours. As an undergarment, the Sarakatsan woman 
wore a vest with detachable sleeves, with dark coloured 
decoration in black, cherry-red or green. Covering the vest, 
she wore a chemise, which is normally short, but which in 
some parts of Macedonia reaches the ankles. She also wore 
a ruff which buttoned at the back. A sleeveless jacket was 
worn over the chemise, embroidered with silk threads 
(gaitania); it tucked into the pleated skirt, and appeared to 
be a dress. The sash around the waist was fastened with a 
silver buckle called the asimazournaro. The costume was 
completed by a kind of sleeveless overgarment, the kon- 
dosi, decorated with twisted threads in thin bands. The tiny 
apron is purely decorative, and is usually dark, though 
there are aprons in a striking red colour (panagoules). On 
her head, the Sarakatsan woman wore a kerchief fastened 
with a silver pin. Her feet were encased in the famous knit- 
ted woollen socks with geometric patterns in black and 
white, or occasionally in variety of colours. In addition to 
the asimazournaro, she wore a cross — a piece of jewellery 
worn on the chest and originally worn only by men. 

A separate chapter could be devoted to the costume of 
Roumlouki, a group of villages around Gidas (now called 
Alexandria) near Veria. The distinctive costume worn by 
the women there is in some ways reminiscent of ancient 
breastplates, and is believed to have its own ancient ante- 
cedents; the head-dress (katsouli) in particular, is com- 
pletely unparalleled in any other Macedonian costume. It 
resembles a helmet, and is the pride of Roumlouki. Ac- 
cording to one tradition, Alexander the Great rewarded the 
women of this area for their bravery by taking the helmets 
away from the men and giving them to the women to wear. 

The Roumlouki costume, not being over-burdened with 
many separate elements, gives the body a particularly 
elegant appearance. The most typical pieces of the costume 
are: the white cotton, or silk, blouse; the anderi, a black 
over-garment worn only by brides, which has turned back 
embroidered areas; an overcoat (sayias) of a style peculiar 
to Roumlouki. The costume is completed by the sash, em- 
broidered with silver birds; detachable velvet sleeves; and, 
as already mentioned, the head-dress, the katsouli. The 
jewellery that adorns the costume is of silver and is quite 
intricate, especially the piece worn with the head-dress. 
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292-293. The gold-embroidered jacket and the buckle are the 
features of townswomen’s costume in Macedonia which display 
the greatest variety in shape and patterns. The short gold- 
embroidered jacket above is from Kastoria and the buckle from 
Naousa. Both date to the late 19th century. Thessalonike, Folk- 
Life and Ethnological Museum. 


SILVERWORK 


Both ecclesiastical and secular silverwork are equally 
well represented in Macedonia. After the fall of the Byzan- 
tine empire, the silversmiths continued their creative work. 
and kept alive the ancient tradition of their art during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The yield of silver 
from the mines of Mademochoria in Chalkidike was an im- 
portant contributory factor to the development of the 


silversmitl rt in Macedonia. 
The s smith's art developed throughout the entire 
Pindos are rn Macedonia.’ and to an even greater 
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extent in Epirus. It was practised both in the workshops. 
which flourished during this period, and whose craftsmen 
(kouyoumtzis) were organized in guilds, and also by 
peripatetic individuals called silverworkers or sometimes 
goldworkers even though they did no work at all in gold. 

Ecclesiastical silverwork maintained the Byzantine tradi- 
tion, and included a number of objects that are zealously 
guarded in the sacristies of churches, and even more so, of 
monasteries. The range of liturgical plate widened to in- 
clude crosses, chalices, patens, reliquaries, ornamented 
covers for the gospel books, and sheathed icons, so that ec- 
clesiastical silverwork naturally flourished: in some 
respects it has baroque elements, inevitably so in view of 
the contacts with the West, mainly during the eighteenth 
century. 

Copies of the gospels on whose bindings are examples of 
beaten or relief silver can be found in many Macedonian 
churches. The silver sheathing of the icons on many templa 
are also of interest: mention may be made of those in the 
church of Arnaia, Chalkidike. Ecclesiastical silverwork of- 
ten bears the name of its maker; sometimes pieces are even 
dated. In contrast. however. despite the large demand for 
and the rich variety of secular silverwork, its workshops 
and the names of individual craftsmen remain completely 
unknown. 

The comparative prosperity enjoyed by the Greeks of 
Macedonia in the eighteenth century encouraged a desire 
for display; the jewellers naturally took advantage of this 
and increased their output, especially in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The jewellery produced was designed to match the 
many styles of costume, and was made in almost endless 
variety. Despite their relative prosperity, however, the 
Macedonian Greeks continued to feel basically insecure, 
and the demand for jewellery also stemmed from the desire 
to acquire goods that were easily carried and could easily 
be converted into cash. This explains why gold coins hung 
from many pieces of jewellery as a decorative feature — 
either the well-known konstantinata, or even foreign coins. 

The silver used was not always pure. The poorer classes, 
who were anxious not to fall behind in ostentation, bought 
jewellery with a low silver content. To produce a shine, the 
surface was treated with arsenic from which the jewellery 
was called poisoned (pharmakera). 

The jewellery of this period includes silver buckles, 
chains with silver disks (kioustekia), giortania, earrings, 
bracelets etc. Last but not least, small disks of gilded silver 
worn on top of the red fez (tepelik) should be mentioned. 
Brooches, or clasps, were made in an impressive variety of 
shapes and designs. It is not always easy to determine what 
brooch was intended to be worn with any particular 
costume, for the movement of populations from one area 
to another resulted in changes in the pure form of the local 
costume, at least as far as the jewellery is concerned. 

An important centre of silverwork in Macedonia was 
Neveska (modern Nymphaion), a Vlach village in the 
region of Eordaia. Tradition puts the foundation of the 
village in the fourteenth century: the peak of its prosperity 
was reached, however, in the seventeenth century, when 
Vlachs from Nikolitsa settled there. Goldsmiths from 
Neveska were to be found all over Macedonia. The early 
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craftsmen did not establish workshops there, but set out 
from their own village with their tool-box, stopped 
wherever they could find employment, and returned on 15 
August. Their peripatetic trade ceased at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. Present day Nymphaion follows the 
long tradition of jewellery making that can be traced from 
the eighteenth century to the beginning of the twentieth, 
and even today older goldsmiths, skilled practitioners of 
their art, work in Thessalonike, adapting their skills to the 
demands of a new era. 


METALWORK 


Metalworking appears to have developed considerably 
in the smaller towns of Macedonia in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The craftsmen worked their material with great skill 
and devotion, and we can still admire the elegant door- 
knockers, locks and keys, knives, scissors for a variety of 
uses, and even cutlasses with engraved inscriptions and 
dates. There were skilled metalworkers throughout the 
Balkans, but foreign travellers, such as the Frenchman 
Ami Boue, who visited Macedonia at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, give pride of place in every form of art 
to the Greek craftsmen. 

Though metalworking flourished almost everywhere, 
Thessalonike was undoubtedly the main centre of copper 
working. An arcade devoted entirely to copperware is 
known to have existed; it is first recorded in an anonymous 
tenth century account of the Miracles of Saint Demetrios. 
One authority, Xyngopoulos, maintains that this arcade 
was in the area where the church known as the Panagia 
Chalkeon was built in the eleventh century. When it was 
converted into a mosque by the Turks, it was called the 
'kazantilar tzamisi', which was rendered in Greek as Pan- 
agia ton Chalkeon. During the Ottoman period, hundreds 
of coppersmiths worked in its shadow, as the famous 
cauldron shops (kazantzidika) still do today. 

There were, however, other towns in Macedonia that 
also*had important copper workshops. Most of the copper 
objects have Turkish names, and the eastern influence in 
their design is quite clear; this is hardly unexpected, since 
the main customers of the smiths were Turks who, like the 
Greeks, had a particular weakness for copper. Even today, 
Turkish names in a slightly grecized form (for example 
kazani, mangali) are quite common. Their styles have not 
changed with the passage of time. Many of the copper ob- 
jects are dated and bear the name or the initials of the ow- 
ner. The decoration on them is often of a very high artistic 
order. The broad surfaces of the sini (a kind of tray), in 
particular, lent themselves to compositions involving 
decorative motifs arranged in a circle or radially, usually 
round a central decorative star or rosette. One of the most 
common motifs treated in a variety of ways is the cypress, 
symbol of immortality. 


CERAMICS AND POTTERY 
Macedonian ceramics should perhaps be divided into 


two periods, before and after 1922; indeed amongst the 
refugees from Asia Minor who settled in Macedonia after 
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294. In Thessalonike especially, but also in other market towns 
and even villages in Macedonia metal products were in great de- 
mand and the craft widely practised from the 17th century 
onwards. The picture shows a 19th century brass portable stove 
(mangali) from Thessalonike, made in three separate parts. 
Thessalonike, Folk-Life and Ethnological Museum. 


this date there were potters who brought new life to the 
local workshops. 

Before 1922, pottery workshops produced un- 
distinguished work and lacked any distinctive technique. 
There were several workshops in Thessalonike, Florina 
and Kozani, but large quantities of earthenware vessels 
were also brought in from the islands by boat. Every house 
required a large number of containers for water, wine, 
cooking and kryologoi (porous jugs kept in streams to keep 
the water cool), as well as storage jars for oil, beans, peas 
and so on. Every market place and wandering salesman 
had these wares on offer; they were vital equipment, es- 
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295. A 19th century wooden chest from Monastir. Such chests, 
many of them beautifully carved, were common throughout 


pecially the pitcher, for the springs, fountains and wells 
were not always close to the house. 

The potters who came with the refugees from Asia 
Minor made their homes wherever they could find the right 
material for their art or craft:? in Florina, in Thessalonike 
(there was good red clay at Diavata) and in Nea Karvali 
near Kavala. There were two or three workshops on 
Thasos, but these were run by potters from Siphnos. 
Skilled potters from the Dardanelles settled in Florina, but 
their distinctive, brightly coloured wares, with their wide 
variety of decoration, did not suit local tastes, and they did 
not prosper. The old pottery from the Dardanelles is nowa- 
days much sought after. The most famous and gifted 
craftsman from Asia Minor was Minas Avramidis from 
Kütahya. He initially lived in Florina, but moved to 
Thessalonike after three years. The unrivalled examples of 
decorative ceramic art he produced can now be found in 
the Kyriazopoulos Museum in Monastiraki, Athens. in the 
Folklore Museum of the University of Thessalonike, and in 


a number of private collections. He drew his subject matter 
from Gre ythology. from the plant and animal 
kingdoms he sea and from boats. from religious 


Macedonia, and were an important item in the bride's dowry. 
(Private collection of M. Taliadoros). 


iconography, and indeed from anything that could be 
adapted to the shape of the object he wanted to decorate. 
In addition to his pottery, Avramidis produced a number 
of earthenware stoves decorated with plant motifs. 


WOOD CARVING 


Macedonian wood carving. whether represented by 
works produced to satisfy ecclesiastical or secular needs. 
or objects produced by shepherds, is always outstanding. 

The most striking examples of ecclesiastical wood carv- 
ing are the templa that adorn all the churches and 
monasteries in Macedonia, which were executed 
throughout the Ottoman period, from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries. The templon in the church of Saint 
Nicholas at Velvendos, near Kozani, was carved in 1591. 
It is a typical example of post-Byzantine wood carving, 
which with plant motifs carved in low relief. is a continua- 
tion of the late Byzantine tradition. 

The hundreds of carved templa preserved from the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries show that. 
with the passage of time, styles were affected by foreign in- 


fluences, though the traditional elements were not entirely 
forgotten.!° Schematized birds and even human figures 
were added to the decorative repertoire, executed in ever 
higher relief, and eventually reaching the point where the 
wood between the motifs was removed entirely, so that the 
templon appears as a pierced barrier. 

The best known examples of templa in Macedonia in- 
clude the one in the church of Saint Nicholas in Kozani, 
dating to the end of the eighteenth century; that in Blatsi 
which was brought from Moschopolis in 1769; and that in 
the church of Saint Nicholas Dragotas at Kastoria, dating 
to the seventeenth century. The templon of the church of 
the Nea Panagia in Thessalonike is another a good exam- 
ple dating from the eighteenth century; the later additions 
are a combination of low relief and pierced decoration. Of 
particular interest are the three sanctuary gates which 
correspond to three churches under the same roof. 

Other carved wooden liturgical furniture, such as the 
pulpit and the bishop's throne, was executed in a similar 
technique. The pulpit of the church of Hagia Paraskeve in 
Siatista, dated to the eighteenth century, is a good example. 

There is a great wealth of wood carving in the towns of 
Macedonia, including both carved architectural features. 
such as doors, ceilings, cupboards and so on, and portable 
items such as chests. trunks and cribs. The archontika of 
Macedonia, which are unrivalled in Greece, contain some 
masterpieces of the woodcarver’s art, made by skilled 
craftsmen called tagiadoroi, those who worked in wood, 
who cooperated closely with the guild of kodaraioi, the 
men who constructed the stone parts of the house. 


Of the carvings that formed an integral part of the 
house, the doors, in particular to the reception room, were 
made of small square or rectangular panels, placed with 
strict symmetry and carved with a variety of decorative 
plant motifs. A lintel was often added above the door 
frame, as at the sanctuary entrance in a church. 

The ceiling always had a wood carving in the centre (the 
tablas or, more rarely, pseudo-cupola); it was usually oc- 
tagonal in shape, more rarely circular, and frequently pain- 
ted with coloured flowers. It usually showed signs of 
eastern influence. 

Of the furniture in the Macedonian house (and not only 
the archontika) the most interesting, as well as the most es- 
ential item was the chest, kasela.'' This was listed in the 
marriage contract as the most important item of the 
dowry, for in it, the bride kept her dowry and any 
valuables she might have. The most common form of chest 
in northern Greece is the ‘Macedonian’ type, which is also 
found as far away as northern Yugoslavia and especially 
on the Adriatic coast. These chests are made from a dark 
coloured chestnut, with triangular inlays of mother of 
pearl, imported from abroad. The usual decoration consists 
of two or three rosettes, separating flowers, churches or 
monasteries. 

From the beginning and until the end of the nineteenth 
century, there were countless painted chests in northern 
Greece, most of them rather small and decorated with 
cypresses and bouquets of flowers. All of them have the 
same shape and use the same colours, suggesting that they 
have a common origin or tradition. 


The cribs or cradles were carved on the sides, and also 
on the support for the mosquito net. 

Macedonian houses did not usually have chairs. For 
seats, the occupants used the menteria, a chest, or simply 
cushions on the floor. 

The objects carved by the shepherd to while away his 
solitary hours, have perhaps not yet received sufficient 
serious study. He whittled the wood with a pen-knife to 
make a decorated distaff,!* the bridegroom's present to his 
bride. or an engraved whorl for his wife's spindle. 

The best craftsmen in this field were the Sarakatsani. 
The distaff carved by them invariably had a snake as its 
chief decorative motif and magical symbol; it becomes a 
curling tendril around the edges of the flat part of the dis- 
taff, creating a net around the moon — another magical 
property of the distaff, which, together with the cross, 
brings the psychological world of the Sarakatsani into har- 
mony. Contrasting with the distaff, the spindle whorl had 
predominantly geometric motifs — zig-zag and dentil pat- 
terns, oblique lines, incisions and triangles. Plant decora- 
tion is subordinate to the geometrical style. Naturalistic 
features occur more rarely. 


THE FUR INDUSTRY 


The processing of furs cannot strictly speaking be con- 
sidered folk art. It nevertheless deserves a special mention 
here because of its importance in Macedonia. The main 
processing centres are Kastoria and Siatista. 

The technique of Kastorian fur, as it is called, involves 
using small pieces of fur left over from foreign workshops 
that produce fur coats from entire pelts. These remnants, 
small and useless, are bought by the people of Kastoria, 
transported to their own workshops and stitched together 
so cleverly that it is difficult to tell the resulting product 
from one made out of a single piece. 

A large number of workshops in Kastoria achieved a 
high level of specialization. Various conjectures have been 
made as to the origins of the skill. It is said that in the 
Byzantine period, the officials who fell into disfavour were 
exiled to Kastora, and gave their furs to the local 
craftsmen to be repaired, and that the latter became very 
adept as time went on. There is one piece of specific 
evidence. however: in 1520 in Kastoria there were seven 
hundred artisans, many of whom were furriers; the origins 
of fur processing must therefore be put much earlier. 

The pieces of fur imported on special terms to the two 
Macedonian towns were small and of different colours, and 
formed the raw material (hordas). The pieces are cleaned 
and placed on a table (teziaAi). They are separated ac- 
cording to quality, pile and colour. Next, all the pieces are 
placed on paper preparatory to joining. This is the most 
difficult part of the process, requiring considerable ex- 
perience and aesthetic sensitivity to stitch together the 
selected pieces into one large strip, to which other strips 
similarly composed can be joined to form the larger pieces 
from which the famous furs are produced. 

Fur processing began at a later date at Siatista, when the 
vines in the area were destroyed by phylloxera; the new in- 
dustry rescued the population from economic disaster. 
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FROM THE GREEK WAR 
OF INDEPENDENCE TO LIBERATION 
1821-1912 


MACEDONIA IN THE GREEK 
WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 


THE REVOLT IN CHALKIDIKE 


A number of important changes took place in the 
economic and social structure of Greece. both in the 
course of the military embroilments examined in previous 
chapters and during the Napoleonic wars, that affected 
Macedonia as well as other regions. Trade, in which the 
Greeks were outstandingly successful, was a major con- 
tributary factor to these changes. 

In all the major towns a small Greek bourgeois class 
began to emerge which, affected as it was by the principles 
of the French Revolution, dreamed of the liberation of the 
Greek people; the poems of Rhigas Pheraios contributed to 
this process. Greek merchants were made baratarioi not 
only through the consuls of the European states, but direc- 
tly through the sultan’s secretariate. Greeks also secured 
positions as consuls of foreign countries, notably of 
Russia, and became the bearers of patriotic movements. In 
1819, the Russian consuls in Thessalonike and Serres. who 
were Greeks by descent, were admitted into the Philike 
Etaireia. The full ramifications of the Etaireia’s network in 
Macedonia cannot be known. Given that it included many 
of the higher ranking clergy, who exercised authority and 
influence over the people, amongst them Chrysanthos, the 
metropolitan bishop of Serres, Benjamin of Kozani and 
Ignatios. the bishop of Ardameri, we may conclude that 
the ideas of the Etaireia had been very widely dis- 
seminated. 

According to John Philemon. Demetrios Ipatros. a 
member of the Evaireia, visited Thessalonike in December 
1820. where he became acquainted with a number of peo- 
ple. including Christodoulos Balanos. one of the notables 
'to whom he bore letters from Emanuel Papas in Constan- 

Amongst the first members of the Etaireia were 


the chieftains Georgakis Olympios from Livadi on 
Olympos, John Farmakis from the township of Blatsi in 
western Macedonia, Anastasios Karatasos from the village 
of Dovra near Veria, and Angelos Gatsos from the village 
of Sarakini near Edessa. 

The oral tradition preserves the names of a large number 
of members of the Etaireia who will undoubtedly have 
been initiated by Ipatros or other members. The result was 
that, long before the first outbreak of hostilities. the 
Macedonians had been gripped by revolutionary fervour, 
and the leading figures in the cities had begun to plan for 
revolt, though their movements soon came to the notice of 
the Ottoman authorities.’ 

Shortly after the beginning of the revolt in Moldavia and 
Wallachia, Alexander Ipsilantis himself wrote to the Rus- 
sian emperor. representing the uprising as widespread 
throughout the whole of the Balkan peninsula and the 
islands. and stating. among other things, that: ‘The 
Peloponnese and the Aegean are on the move, Crete is ris- 
ing. Serbia, Bulgaria, Thrace and Macedonia are rushing to 
dB 

Much of the intelligence communicated bv Ipsilantis was 
premature. of course, though it was consistent with the 
Plan of the Etaireia concerning those areas in which 
preparations had been made and which had pledged their 
support for the Revolt. 

The first reports of the events in Wallachia and 
Moldavia. however. had the effect of spreading 
revolutionary fervour, particularly in Thessalonike and 
Chalkidike: the main centre in the latter area was the 
monastic community on Mount Athos. which Emanuel 
Papas (1772-1821), a banker and merchant from Serres. 
had reached at the end of March. bringing military supplies 
from Constantinople on the orders of Alexander Ipsilantis. 
Although Mount Athos formed a superb natural base of 
operations, it was not a suitable bridgehead for spreading 
the revolt: apart from a few who had been admitted into 
the Philike Etaireia, the roughly three thousand monks 
were ideologically opposed to revolutionary theories. 


Papas attempted to organize the revolt on Mount Athos. 
He sought the cooperation and economic support of the 
monasteries, and at the same time requested the despatch 
of armed boats from Psara to repel any attempted landings 
by the Turks. 

Serres was also astir with revolutionary activity, the 
leading figure being the metropolitan bishop Chrysanthos. 
In the end the notables and the populace did not take ac- 
tion, since they had meanwhile been informed of the hang- 
ing of the patriarch Gregory V. Their passive stance did 
not protect them from the wrath of the Turks, however, 
who, on learning of the landing of the boats from Psara at 
Tsayezi, systematically sacked Greek shops and im- 
prisoned Greek traders and even the metropolitan himself. 

There was a similar atmosphere of terrorism in the other 
cities, particularly in Thessalonike where the governor, 
Yusuf Bey, took hostages from the Greek community to 
guarantee its passivity; at the same time he despatched 
forces to the isthmus separating the peninsula of Mount 
Athos from the mainland. Hostilities began when the 
Greek youths of Polygyros rose on 17 March and attacked 
the administrative building in the township, annihilating the 
military detachment there. From Polygyros the revolt 
spread throughout Chalkidike and to the villages of 
Langadas.? 


A fierce reign of terror was unleashed in Thessalonike 
on the very next day: half the hostages were executed, and 
this was followed by the mass slaughter of Greek citizens 
in the cathedral and the market area. These measures by 
the Ottomans provoked an even greater reaction on the 
part of the Greeks. The revolution was proclaimed at the 
Protaton, Karyes with a celebratory service at the end of 
May.^ The fervour of the insurgents was fanned by the, 
largely false, rumours of triumphant victories won by Alex- 
ander Ipsilantis in Wallachia and Moldavia. The revolt 
subsequently spread to Thasos where boats from Psara 
roused the inhabitants to arms, with the ‘President’ of the 
island, Hadjigiorgis, and the archimandrite Kallinikos 
Stamatiadis at their head. 

Meanwhile, the insurrection in Chalkidike was assuming 
greater dimensions. The Greeks were unorganized, 
however, and poorly armed, most of them fighting with 
wooden clubs. They themselves were aware of their 
weakness, for on 9 January they wrote to Papas: ‘Send us 
one of your men to take command of the army, for we are 
in a state of utmost disorder’. 

Two of the revolutionary bands that were formed were 
particularly effective, the first led by Papas and the second 
by Khapsas. The former advanced to Ierissos and thence 
moved towards the pass of Rentina and to Egri Budjak in 
order to confront Hadji Mehmed Bayram Pasha, who was 
heading with his forces from eastern Macedonia to 
southern Greece. The ill-organized bands of insurgents dis- 
integrated at the first attack of the Pasha's men and fled to 
Kassandra or to the boats from Psara that were patrolling 
nearby. Bayram Pasha continued his way south, bloodily 
suppressing the revolt in the villages of Langadas. 

The insurgents proceeded to form new fronts at the 
isthmus of Mount Athos and that of Kassandra, where the 
weight of the Ottoman attack was concentrated; Papas 
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296. Sketch of Emanuel Papas from Serres, by the sculptor K. 
Palaiologos. Papas was a member of the Philike Etaireia and 
one of the instigators of revolt against the Turks in Chalkidike 
which broke out in May 1821. Athens, National Historical 
Museum. 


himself was present, reinforced by a band of warriors from 
Olympos. Despite all the Greek successes during the 
course of the summer, however, the situation in the in- 
surgents’ camp began to deteriorate as a result of the lack 
of ammunition and victuals, the unwillingness of the monks 
to continue the struggle, and the discontent of the warriors 
from Olympos, most of whom eventually left the peninsula. 
Papas then attempted to create a diversion for the Turks 
by rousing the men of Olympos to revolt; he also requested 
reinforcements from the Peloponnese. The situation in the 
camp at Kassandra grew worse after September when 
large numbers of enemy forces gathered there under the 
command of the competent and energetic new Pasha of 
Thessalonike, Mehmed Emin (dubbed the ‘club-bearer’ on 
account of his cruelty). The pasha failed in his first attack, 
thereby raising the morale of the Greeks; on 30 October, 
however, he unleashed a general offensive and his troops 
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poured unchecked into the peninsula, pillaging and mur- 
deri Many Greek families took refuge in the northern 
Sporades, from where some of them dispersed to southern 
Greece. 

The fall of Kassandra decided the fate of the revolt in 
Chalkidike: Sithonia, Mount Athos and Thasos surren- 
dered on terms. Papas fled by boat to Hydra, but never 
arrived there. dying en route of a heart attack. Mehmed 
Emin ordered the women and children to withdraw from 
Mount Athos (the prohibition of females on the peninsula 
had been violated for the first time) and return to their 
villages; he then placed garrisons in the monasteries and in- 
flicted a very severe fine on the monastic community. The 
monks continued to be subjected to various acts of repres- 
sion until 1830, when the Ottoman garrison withdrew. 


THE REVOLT IN OLYMPOS, PIERIA 
AND VERMION 1822 


After his return to Thessalonike, Mehmed Emin turned 
to the defence of the Thermaic Gulf. At the same time, 
however, he had to deal with the insurrectionary move- 
ments in the areas of Vermion, Pieria and Olympos, where 
the klepht-armatoles Karatasos, Gatsos and Diamantis, 
together with Zafeirakis Logothetis, a notable from 
Naousa, had entered into negotiations with the notables of 
many of the other cities. At the beginning of January, 
1822, they met together at the monastery at Dovra and 
decided to act, using as their main bases of operation the 
mountain spurs near Naousa, Kastania near Kolindros, 
and Siatista. In February N. Kasomoulis, who was acting 
as their joint representative, returned from southern Greece 
with two boats from Psara and a small quantity of am- 
munition. A few days later, at the beginning of March, two 
more boats from Psara arrived, bringing Gregory Salas, 
who had been appointed commander in chief of the cam- 
paign in Macedonia, and a few German artillerymen; with 
them was the famous scholar and monk, Theophilos 
Kairis. 

Meanwhile, Mehmed Emin sent written orders to the 
kadi of Veria, instructing him to arm the Turks and disarm 
the Greeks in the area, and to arrest the notables as 
hostages. He also demanded hostages from other towns 
and townships. Naousa refused to comply and Mehmed 
Emin began to advance his forces swiftly and in secrecy in 
the direction of Pieria, Olympos and Vermion, thereby 
thwarting a surprise attack by the insurgents on 8 March 
against Kolindros in the foothills of Pieria. The insurgents 
on Olympos were also obliged to retreat, and the men who 
had assembled before Kolindros withdrew to Kastania and 
thence to Milia. Diamantis alone was prepared to make a 
defensive stand at Kastania, but he was defeated and his 
men retreated in disorder to Milia, where they were at- 
tacked on Easter Sunday by the Turks and dispersed. 
Diamantis headed for Naousa to join up with Karatasos 
and Gatsos, who were already facing Mehmed Emin, while 
Salas, Kanousis and some of the other leaders succeeded 
after an exhausting march lasting several days in reaching 
free soil — the armatolik of Nicholas Stornaris at 

otamos.' 


THE REVOLT IN MACEDONIA 1821-22 
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x important Greek victories 
x important Turkish victories 
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297. A revolt against the Turks which broke out in Chalkidike in 
May 1821 soon degenerated into a blood-bath. The Greeks 
could not sustain a coordinated effort since they lacked ex- 
perienced fighters and a military organization. The Turks on the 


While all this was taking place on Olympos, significant 
events were being enacted at Naousa where Zafeirakis 
Logothetis had proclaimed the revolt as early as 19 or 22 
February. A four-man committee was immediately elected 
under the presidency of Zafeirakis to ensure that the 
struggle was conducted as effectively as possible, and 
Karatasos was proclaimed military commander of all the 
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other hand could draw on the large forces of a regular army at early in 1822; the worst episode was perhaps the slaughter of a 
Thessalonike. They plundered and destroyed on a large scale to large part of the population of Naousa in April. Many people 
reimpose their authority. Insurgents around Mounts Olympos subsequently fled to the northern Sporades while others con- 
and Vermion in central and southern Macedonia fared no better tinued the struggle for freedom in southern Greece. 


forces in the area, which totalled 4,500-5,000 men. Im- gradually on the town, before which Mehmed Emin himself 
mediately afterwards the insurgents, under Karatasos, had appeared with 20,000 men, including both regulars 
Gatsos, Zafeirakis and other leaders, occupied a number of апа irregulars. Ottoman proposals for the surrender of the 
key positions around the town, chief amongst them the town were rejected and shortly afterwards they began to 
monastery at Dovra, where they recorded a victory against bombard it, simultaneously launching a series of attacks at 
the Turks. Eventually, however, the arrival of fresh Ot- different points of the town walls. The Ottoman forces 
toman reinforcements compelled them to fall back finally entered the town on the night of 12-13 April, after 
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298. Nicholas Kasomoulis who played an active part in the 
revolt in Chalkidike and then in southern Greece. He also wrote 
‘Military Memoirs’ from which the picture is taken. 


fierce street battles with the Greeks. The insurgents at- 
tempted to break through the encircling Ottoman forces 
and escape into the countryside. Diamantis escaped to the 
northern Sporades. and Karatasos and Gatsos to 
Aspropotamos. Some of them remained behind in the area 
and Zafeirakis was executed by the Turks. Tragic scenes 
ensued in Naousa where thirteen voung girls flung them- 

selves over the Arapitsa waterfall to avoid dishonour. 
Mehmed Emin wrote to the kadi of Veria on 21 April. 
1822. informing him of the results of his campaign at 
Naousa: 'When we entered the aforementioned city in 
triumph. having made ourselves masters of it. their 
kapetanioi, availing themselves of the darkness of night. 
made good their escape to the mountains nearby.... but as 
many of the aforementioned insurgents as did not succeed 
in escaping. but hid themselves in the city. were captured. 
and the instructions of the sacred order were carried out 
against them strictly and without mercy. They exceeded 
two thousand in number and all were put to death. either 
knifed in the mouth or being despatched to hell by hanging: 
| and children were sold as slaves and their 


property confiscated and put to the torch. The victory was 
thus complete and the wishes of the sultan carried out to 
the letter.'* There was similar slaughter and plundering in 
the areas around Naousa, and this intensified the fear and 
terror of the inhabitants of Thessalonike. upon whom 
Mehmed Emin inflicted new financial demands on the 
pretext of carrying out defensive works in the Gulf of 
Thessalonike. 

The failure of the revolt on Olympos and Vermion put 
an end to all attempts or thoughts of spreading it to 
western Macedonia. and in particular to the towns of 
Kozani and Siatista. where refugees from the surrounding 
areas had sought shelter. This had roused the anger of 
Mehmed Emin but the danger of an Ottoman attack was 
avoided thanks to the mediation of the notables and the 
powerful local beys. who also provided him with substan- 
tial sums of money. These towns nevertheless suffered 
terrible hardships. as did Kastoria. during the decade from 
1821-30: they stood in the path of the forces making their 
way to southern Greece and were obliged to provide food 
and lodging for the irregular soldiers as they passed, and to 
suffer the attendant acts of oppression and violence. 

The insurrection in Macedonia was a national liberation 
movement of universal appeal. All sections of society took 
part in it alongside the local chieftains and A/epht- 
armatoles: the notables, the farmers. the clergy and the 
merchants, and even Slav- and Albanian-speakers. In 
assessing the contribution it made to the national struggle, 
we may note that the revolt in Chalkidike was a serious 
distraction for the Turks and delayed the advance of 
Bayram Pasha to southern Greece. The flame of revolt not 
only spread to Thessalonike itself, but also helped to 
arouse European public opinion against the Turks. 


The causes of the failure of the revolt in Chalkidike are 
to be attributed not to the inhabitants, who displayed great 
courage and fought fiercely. but rather to the lack of 
proper preparation and organization. In particular. there 
was a lack of military leaders experienced in the tactics of 
irregular warfare. Even if such leaders had existed. 
however. it would still have been difficult to protract the 
resistance. since the Ottomans were operating from a large 
supply base nearby, in Thessalonike. Moreover. central 
Macedonia. and especially the areas around Hagios 
Vasileios and lake Volvi. and near Yannitsa. was densely 
populated with Yürüks. Finally. the decisive factor was the 
circumstance that the uprising in Chalkidike was not coor- 
dinated with the revolt in Olympos. Pieria and Vermion. 
which broke out some months later. This latter uprising. 
however. created a much greater distraction for the Turks 
and pinned down sizeable Ottoman forces in the area for 
many months. thereby relieving considerably the pressure 
on the Greeks of the south. who would otherwise have had 
to withstand large-scale concerted enemy offensives. 

Over and above the economic consequences. the revolt 
had a serious effect on the demographic composition of 
Macedonia, mainly in the regions in which the 
revolutionary movements had taken place: the numerical 
strength of the Greek element in the population was 
weakened not only by the fact that many of them were 
killed or sold into slavery. but also by the migration of en- 
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tire groups. Their places were taken by Muslim or Slav 
peasants and by Jews, who were mostly attracted to the 
commercial centres, and particularly to Thessalonike.? 


THE WITHDRAWAL OF THE MACEDONIAN 
WARRIORS TO SOUTHERN GREECE AND THEIR 
ROLE IN THE NATIONAL STRUGGLE 


The suppression of the revolt in Macedonia created 
three waves of departure for southern Greece: one from the 
coasts of Chalkidike to the northern Sporades and thence 
to the mainland and the other islands; a second from the 
coast near Olympos, also to the northern Sporades; and a 
third smaller wave from the mountains towards Pindos. In 
time, most of the inhabitants of Chalkidike returned home 
and began to cultivate their farms once more, but the 
warriors from Olympos took an active part in the national 
struggle for liberation in the Aegean and in southern 
Greece. Some of them formed the kernel of the first regular 
army, while the majority operated as irregulars under the 
most famous of the chieftains from Olympos, who played a 
distinguished role in the great battles of the liberation 
struggle. A band of men from Olympos put up a par- 
ticularly memorable resistance at Psara (June 1824) and 
also at Mesolongi, where they formed the ‘immortal gar- 
rison' alongside other men from Roumeli. 

The Macedonians who had assembled in the northern 
Sporades were also very active at sea. From time to time 
they attacked the coasts of Thasos, Chalkidike and the 
Thermaic Gulf in their ships, creating panic amongst the 
Turks, who had to be continuously on the alert to follow 
their movements. 

Later, as liberation approached, the Macedonian 
refugees and warriors asked to be represented in the Greek 
national assembly, in order to claim the same rights as 
their compatriots, and also to assist towards the liberation 
of Macedonia. The men from Olympos, however, had 
become a source of disorder in the Aegean, and were losing 
face before the admirals of the Great Powers. Immediately 
after his arrival in Greece, the governor, John Kapodistrias 
attempted to put down piracy and assigned to admiral 
Miaoulis the task of clearing out this particular centre of it. 
Miaoulis attacked Skopelos, but the men from Olympos of- 
fered no resistance and surrendered their boats. They were 
then transferred to Eleusis and incorporated into the Greek 
army. After the liberation of Greece, the Macedonian 
refugees asked to be allowed to settle in the new state. They 
contacted Constantine Bellios, a wealthy Greek emigré 
from Blatsi, who organized the collection of funds and 
raised the necessary capital to establish a settlement named 
Nea Pella near Atalanti on the northern borders of the new 
state; here they made their homes, dreaming like their com- 
patriots in Macedonia of the liberation of their homeland.!? 


THE SUFFERINGS OF THE INHABITANTS 
OF MACEDONIA DURING THE GREEK WAR 
OF INDEPENDENCE 


Even after the revolt, the inhabitants of western 
Macedonia continued to suffer at the hands of irregular 
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299. Anastasios Karatasos, an armatole of Vermion renowned 
for his unsurpassed courage, cooperated with others to organize 
the revolt in Naousa. 


Albanian troops, most of them bands of brigands who did 
not hesitate to attack the towns and townships, especially 
the richer of them. They also had to suffer many other 
hardships: they were burdened with exactions in money 
and kind, and some of them were conscripted for the war 
against the Greeks (obviously as labourers rather than 
fighters). These oppressive measures drove some villagers, 
such as those in the area of Florina, to move their homes. 
The atrocities continued in Macedonia after the fall of 
Mesolongi. In their attempts to escape, the inhabitants 
took refuge in the forests, where many of them perished of 
Starvation and other hardships. During this period, and 
possibly even after the end of the revolt, many Kout- 
sovlach families and other Greeks, Slavs and Albanians 
abandoned their homes and moved north to what is now 
Yugoslavia. 

Meanwhile the Muslim-Albanian irregulars had become 
restless, even in Thessalonike. the headquarters of the 
Pasha, asserting that the Turks owed them their wages 
from as early as the time they had first come to southern 
Greece to quash the revolt. In 1827 Siatista was attacked 
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bv a band intent on plunder. led by the Albanian chieftains 
Tall zis and Arslan bey. but the inhabitants en- 

ched themselves in their strongly defended houses and 
succeeded in beating them off. The inhabitants of 


Thessalonike and Macedonia suffered further depredations 
on the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish war in 1828-29. Ar- 
slan bey and other Albanian chieftains continued to com- 
mit atrocities: on 1 May. 1830. they captured Kozani and 
indulged in an orgy of violence and pillaging lasting almost 
a month. the inhabitants having hastily abandoned their 
town. Arslan bey then turned once more against Siatista. 
but was repulsed for a second time by the residents. One of 
the cities to suffer from the repressive activities of the 
Muslim-Albanian troops was Kastoria. Tradition had 
preserved the memory of the acts of oppression and the 
financial exactions of Skodra Pasha. not only in the area of 
Kastoria but also at Monastir and Prilep. 

A similar state of affairs prevailed in eastern Macedonia. 
In 1829. Albanian rebels and brigands led bv Saban Gika. 
or Geka. plundered the Кагаз of Kilkis. Stromnitsa. Petric 
and Siderokastron. until they were compelled by the Ot- 
tomans to withdraw to the Thessalonike area. After the 
cessation of the Russo-Turkish war Mehmed Reshid Pasha 
(also known as Kioutakhis) hastened to Monastir to deal 
with the critical situation: lacking supplies of both monev 
and munitions. he received substantial economic aid from 
the Greek merchants of Monastir. who had suffered 
repeatedly from the Albanian raids. In the middle of the 
following vear. 1830. Mehmed Reshid set a trap for three 
of the Albanian leaders. amongst them Arslan bey. using 
as bait the supposed payment of wages owed to them, and 
annihilated them along with all their men. apart from a few 
who succeeded in making their escape. Mehmed deploved 
the same tactic against three more Albanian leaders from 
loannina. but thev distrusted him and did not appear at 
Monastir along with the others. 

Meanwhile the Ottomans were actively engaged in at- 
tempting to destroy the power of the klepht-armatoles, 
who were trying to incite a second uprising on Olympos 
and to incorporate their own region within the newly 
created Greek state. aided bv Kapodistrias and the Great 
Powers. Kapodistrias. however. was distracted by the 
enormous problems he faced in the devastated liberated 
state. and the question of the Thessalians and the Macedo- 
nians remained unsolved. Meanwhile the Turks attempted 
to wipe out every centre of revolt. relentlessly pursuing the 
kapetanioi of Olympos and firing the villages of the area. 
In the end. the kapetanioi, disillusioned with the response 
both from Demetrios Ipsilantis. the commander in chief. in 
November 1828. and from Kapodistrias. in July 1829. 
were obliged to admit defeat for the time being and restore 
normal relations with the Turks. in order to secure their ar- 
matoliks. 


Having destroyed the Muslim-Albanians. the Turks now 
considered the time ripe to rid themselves once and lor all 
of the Greek armatoles. The armatoles of Chasia. Ziakas. 
Mandalos and the Pseiraioi took refuge in the Greek state: 
so did those from Olympos after the mediation of the Rus 
мап consul Angelos Moustoxydis. The situation in the 
regions of Olympos and Veria remained peaceful. however. 
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Some of the former armatoles were restored to their 
positions on condition that thev indicated their willingness 
to cooperate with the Turks. We learn. for example, from a 


document of 16 August, 1834. that Athanasios 
Svropoulos. who had formerly been a kapetanios in the 
area of Kokova (Polydendri) near Veria. had repented and 
submitted. and it had been agreed that he should protect 
the area with forty men, twenty of whom must be Muslims. 
This is the last known case in which a Greek armatolik 
was officially recognized within the Ottoman empire — and 
then only when it had been conceded that half the men 
would be Greek and the other half Turkish. 

Kapetan Georgakis. an armatole in the area of Zoupani 
in western Macedonia who had begun to oppress the in- 
habitants. was arrested іп 1836. and he and all his men 
were beheaded. This marked the end of an institution 
which. despite its official abolition in the Balkan peninsula 
in 1721. had continued to exist in Greece for a further one 
hundred and ten years." 


THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 
1830-1912 


MACEDONIA IN THE CONTEXT OF THE POLICY OF 
THE 'MEGALI IDEA' 


The first attempts to incite revolts 1833-53 


In September 1828. Kapodistrias requested of the 
representatives of the European Powers at the Conference 
of Poros that the frontiers of the Greek State. then in the 
process of being created, should extend from the foothills 
of Mt. Olvmpos on the Thermaic Gulf to Palermo near 
Chimarra on the Adriatic. Otherwise he foresaw serious 
complications arising from the exclusion from the State of 
areas — like that of Olympos — where the population had 
fought victoriously against the Turks. He stressed that: 
‘These men are many and they are soldiers: they will never 
despair of regaining their ancestral homes. nor will they 
give up their mountains or the art of war. or be confined by 
a treaty to narrow bounds outside the land of their birth: 
they will transgress those bounds and renew the war 
against the Turk when they consider that the terms for the 
pacification of Greece have been implemented.” 

This prediction was soon to be confirmed. The 
procedures by which the Ottoman empire recognized the 
independence of the small Greek State. whose border 
stretched from the Pagasitic Gulf to the Ambrakian Gulf 
had not vet been completed. when there began the first 
preparations for future insurrection in the Greek provinces 
of Turkey. Men from Macedonia and other unredeemed 
areas who had fought in the uprising of 1821. and who 
were now in exile in the Greek kingdom together with 
soldiers. politicians and intellectuals who had played a role 
in the struggle. formed a kernel that gave rise to the discus- 
sions and plans of secret societies aimed at inciting revolt 
in Macedonia and other areas still subject to Ottoman rule. 

As soon as official relations with Turkey were es- 
tablished. consuls were despatched to the major Greek cen 
tres that were still unliberated. Theodore Vallianos was ap 


pointed first consul to Thessalonike with responsibility for 
the whole of Macedonia, and two years later the first con- 
sular agent was appointed to Kavala.” Although the es- 
tablishment of consular authorities in the major ports of 
the Ottoman empire was dictated by the economic and 
commercial interests of Greece, the presence there of 
representatives of the Greek State and their efforts to 
protect their kinsmen were an indication of the determina- 
tion of the free state that there should be no breach of unity 
with the as yet unliberated areas. 

With the appointment of Vallianos to Thessalonike, the 
Greeks of Macedonia for the first time acquired their own 
representative who, however weak his voice, was at least 
able to give expression to their condition. 

The main efforts of the Greek consul, however, were 
directed to extending and ensuring the strict observation of 
the concessions made to the Greek subjects and to 
protecting them from arbitrary abuse by the local 
authorities. Since the legal validity of an individual's Greek 
citizenship was often contested, the local authorities fre- 
quently ignored official Greek documents and, un- 
restrained by the central government, obliged Greek sub- 
jects to pay taxes, though they did not mete out this treat- 
ment to the subjects of other European Powers. Vallianos 
drew the attention of the local Governor to this in language 
unusual for a diplomat: ‘I the undersigned have observed 
that the subject Greeks have been illegally taxed; all those 
who have been or will be so taxed, I can only regard as true 
Greeks, and as such, support them in time of need; 
violence will not erase their rights." 


This restriction of the rights of the Greeks, however, 
damaged economic relations between the Greek State and 
Macedonia and discouraged the temporary migration of 
Macedonians to the Greek kingdom, since the nationality 
that they would acquire after a year's residence would have 
no value in the Ottoman empire. 

Meanwhile, in Athens the various discussions on the 
condition and the future of the unliberated Greeks led to 
the formation of secret societies whose aim was to prepare 
the ground for liberation movements. The dominating 
figures in these societies were men who, as well as address- 
ing themselves to the question of the unliberated Greeks, 
were attempting to advance their own personal political ob- 
jectives. One such society was the Philorthodox Society, 
which, while cultivating the idea of revolts in Thessaly, 
Epirus and Macedonia, at the same time, or rather 
primarily, aimed at bringing about the reunification of the 
autocephalous Greek Church with the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate, and the conversion of Otto to the Orthodox 
faith, or the accession to the Greek throne of an Orthodox 
monarch. The representative appointed for Macedonia, 
Michael Papas, however, had differences with Kapodistrias 
that led him to betray the plan to Tsamis Karatasos, who 
revealed it to Otto, and the Association was dissolved in 
1840.4 

Tsamis К aratasos, son of Tasos Karatasos of Naousa, a 
veteran chieftain of the War of Independence, had assumed 
a leading role in reorganizing the Macedonian refugees and 
preparing them for a mass uprising when the time was 
right. During the first three decades Tsamis was the leading 


300. After the failure of the revolt in Chalkidike, Greek klephts 
and armatoles renewed their efforts in the area around Mt. 
Olympos to incorporate Macedonia in the newly-established 
Greek state. 


figure amongst the Macedonians who had fought in ‘21, 
and the natural leader of any uprising in Macedonia, 
despite the fact that he had frequently clashed with suc- 
cessive Greek governments.? 

The activity of General Makriyannis was equally in- 
teresting. He is known to have enjoyed good relations with 
the Macedonian warriors ever since the War of Indepen- 
dence and when they were granted an ammesty after the 
founding of the state, he initiated several of them into the 
idea of a second uprising. A typical case is that of the 
chieftain Hilarion: at the prompting of Makriyannis he 
became an armatole in the Mademochoria and introduced 
his compatriots to the idea of Greek nationalism, while 
waiting for the right time for action.® 

These activities, and the contacts between the Macedo- 
nians settled in the border areas of the new state, and their 
comrades and kinsmen around Olympos and in the 
Chalkidike, were not coordinated. For, as Makriyannis ad- 
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301. Tsamis Karatasos, son of Anastasios, was a major during 
the War of Independence. Later he was appointed aide-de-camp 
to king Otto. He was active in all the attempts to rouse 
Macedonia in the early decades of the 19th century. Athens, 
National Historical Museum. 


mits, there were some in the revolutionary movements of 
the Greeks outside the state who looked to the kingdom for 
political advantage: ‘We struggled both inside and out. and 
by precept stirring people at home and rousing interest and 
action abroad. so that we at home may be liberated and 
make unshakeable laws and create a human governance." 
Whatever their motives. these activities kept open the 
channels of communication between unliberated and free 
Greeks. 

When the international situation in the East appeared to 
be leading to a general embroilment. with the war of the 
Khedive of Egypt against Ottoman sovereignty. the 
various revolutionary societies began to mobilize. Two 
movements appeared in Macedonia at this time (1839-40) 
whose aims were to rouse the Macedonians. One of them 
was provoked by agents of Mehmed Ali: based on Kavala 
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and Thasos (the property of the Khedive). its agents at- 
tempted to incite the Christians and Muslims against the 
sultan. The other was an entirely Greek movement. A 
revolutionary commitee consisting of Макгіуаппіѕ. 
Dosios. Damianos. Naoum and others. having secured the 
support of Tsamis Karatasos, was collecting funds and 
organizing bands of men for Macedonia and Thessaly. 
This first attempt bore no real fruit, for Karatasos was 
obliged by heavy seas to turn back at Pilion. from where he 
returned to take part in the revolt in Crete. Other Macedo- 
nians fought with him in Crete hoping that after the suc- 
cessful outcome of the struggle there. three thousand 
Cretans would unite with the Macedonians and advance on 
Thessaly and Macedonia. Disaster in Crete, however, led 
to the frustration of the movements in the other provinces. 

Velentzas was the only one to act, advancing towards 
Athos with a number of small boats, but he was obliged to 
return to Thessaly. The monks were disinclined to expose 
themselves to danger for an action that was not widely sup- 
ported, and the Turks invaded the Holy Mountain, deter- 
mined that the slightest insurrectionary movement should 
drown in its blood.? The Greek government took no part in 
these affairs. It even took steps to prevent any action in the 
northern provinces and pursued Velentzas. who appears to 
have turned to brigandage.? 

In Macedonia, the events of 1839-41, particularly the 
revolt of Crete and the smaller movements led by 
Velentzas and Karatasos. resulted in Ottoman wrath turn- 
ing against the Christians.!° Their painful consequences 
apart, however. it remains true that these movements to 
some extent determined the role of Macedonia within the 
broader irredentist schemes of the Greeks. 

The main developments of the forties were the many 
social and political problems confronting the small 
kingdom. that led to the change of Constitution on 3 Sep- 
tember, 1843. These problems did not cause any abate- 
ment in the movement for the liberation of the subject 
provinces. The tenure of the office of prime minister by the 
Epirote Kolettis (August 1844 — September 1847) gave a 
special impetus to these movements. The Megali Idea now 
took a more concrete form, as the policy of the kingdom. 
and the personal involvement of the prime minister swayed 
the monarch to involve himself in the clandestine attempts 
to set on foot insurrectionary movements in the unliberated 
provinces and created a favourable climate in which a 
variety of secret national societies were able to act. It is 
clear from the Memoirs of Makriyannis that these societies 
for the most part had limited potential. occasionally served 
self-interested ends. and did not progress beyond endless 
discussions.!! Although the practical results were small. 
however. this mobilization within and without the kingdom 
kept the Greeks alert as to the fate of their unliberated 
brethren. The result was that when the question of the 
*autochthons' and "heterochthons' arose during the discus- 
sions on the Constitution in 1844, the fate of the Greeks 
outside the kingdom emerged as the primary concern of 
the free state. 

Throughout this decade. and up to the Crimean War. 
political thought was dominated by an unthinking roman- 
ticism. Kolettis is known to have been ready to give the 


signal for an insurrection before he died, and his successors 
also took the view that the liberal revolutionary movements 
sweeping through Europe in 1848 furnished a favourable 
opportunity for Hellenism to advance to Constantinople. 
King Otto himself swayed Greece’s foreign policy in 
favour of Russia, since she alone of the European Powers 
appeared to be attempting to undermine the integrity of the 
Ottoman empire. 

In this general climate, Macedonia, together with 
Thessaly, Epirus and Crete, continued to occupy a promi- 
nent place amongst the aims of the Megali Idea. It is in- 
dicative that during the course of the discussions in Parlia- 
ment on the question of the ‘heterochthons’, the supporters 
of the idea that they should have the same rights as the 
Greeks of the kingdom laid particular emphasis on the con- 
tribution of the Macedonians to the common struggle. As 
Kolettis himself, in his monumental address, emphasized: 
‘But the Kingdom of Greece is not the whole of Greece... It 
is not only the inhabitants of the kingdom who are 
autochthons, but also the inhabitants of Ioannina, or 
Thessalonike, or Serres, or Adrianople, or Constantinople, 
or Trabezond, or Crete, or Samos...”!? 

Even the conservative Mavrokordatos, in a memoran- 
dum he submitted to Otto concerning the policy that 
should be pursued by the kingdom, put Macedonia in the 
forefront of national aspirations: ‘If the unification of the 
Greek race into a single state is to be realized, even in part, 
the areas in question are primarily those in which Greeks 
are more populous, and this is undoubtedly true of 
Macedonia, Thessaly, Epirus and Crete. 

Although the limited nature of the sources makes it dif- 
ficult to disentangle the activities of the secret societies 
concerned with Macedonia during this period from those 
concerned with the other provinces, a number of particular 
features may nonetheless be noted. In southern Greece 
during the struggle for independence, the ranks of the 
Macedonian warriors were known to have included men 
whose mother tongue was not Greek, but Vlach, Slav or 
Albanian, though this did not affect their national loyalties, 
which were towards the liberation of the Greek nation. A 
similar situation was to be found in the case of warriors 
from other parts of Greece such as Attica, Hydra, Spetsai 
and Epirus, who spoke Albanian. Precisely the same 
phenomenon can be observed in the period up to the Cri- 
mean War, when the national awakening of the other 
Christian peoples of the Balkans had not yet penetrated to 
any real extent into Macedonia.!^ As a result, those of the 
Macedonian Christians who became sensitive to the idea of 
liberation looked to the Greek kingdom for their redemp- 
tion and enrolled in Greek bands of armed men to await 
the right time for the uprising. 

On the other hand, their proximity to their Slav Chris- 
tian brethren reinforced in the Macedonians, to a greater 
extent perhaps than in the other unliberated Greeks, the 
idea that all the Balkan peoples should cooperate in a con- 
certed effort to overthrow the Ottoman state and found a 
Balkan confederacy. Before the young intellectuals of the 
Greek state (Alexander R. Rangavis and others) has seized 
upon the slogan of Balkan collaboration, the Macedonian 
warriors had already put it into practice. It is clear from 


Slav and Greek sources that in the decade before the Cri- 
mean War Bulgarian and Serb nationalists were visiting 
Athens, where they made contact with various influential 
figures, mainly well-known Macedonians like Hadji- 
Christos and Tsamis Karatasos, to discuss plans for joint 
action. It was evident that Macedonia was well placed to 
play a unifying role in the achievement of common action 
on a pan-Balkan scale. In Athens, however, nationalist 
aspirations envisaged a Greater Greece whose northern 
frontier would be the Balkan mountains. When Georgi 
Rakovski, the founder of Bulgarian nationalism, visited 
Athens to discuss the idea of Balkan cooperation, he met 
with a negative reaction and left disappointed. 


From the Crimean War to the Cretan Revolution 


Another war broke out between Russia and Turkey in 
October 1853. The Russians quickly occupied the Danu- 
bian principalities and by the beginning of 1854 had ad- 
vanced to the Danube. 

These events prompted a general mobilization in Greece, 
for Otto and the majority of the politicians predicted the 
defeat and dissolution of the Ottoman empire. The 
monarch himself was personally involved in the formation 
of large bands of armed men, with general commanders for 
each of the three unliberated Greek provinces in the north 
of Greece. The unity of this movement was reflected in the 
insignia of the revolutionary groups which bore the names 
of all three provinces, Thessaly, Epirus, Macedonia, along 
with the slogan ‘Freedom or Death’. 

The bands first penetrated into Epirus and Thessaly 
where they commenced hostilities; in Macedonia, the first 
armed band, under Tsamis Karatasos, ‘Commander-in- 
chief of Macedonia’, disembarked on Sithonia on 18 April, 
1854. Karatasos’ landing in the Chalkidike was only one 
part of a plan of action that envisaged the invasion of 
Macedonia from two other points: south-west Macedonia, 
and from the region of Ossa and Olympos, to which a 
strong band led by chieftains from Olympos was to ad- 
vance through Thessaly. This band, however, was very late 
in reaching its destination. Between mid-April and mid- 
May the insurgents, whose number had increased to about 
2,500, had occupied Tempe and southern Olympos and 
had advanced to Katerini, where they had captured the 
village of Vrondou. The revolt had lost its impetus in the 
other areas however; a truce was arranged through the 
mediation of the English and French consuls, and the 
fighters of Olympos returned to the kingdom in mid-June." 

In western Macedonia, Theodore Ziakas occupied 
western Pindos from where he launched a series of raids on 
the region of Grevena and Anaselitsa. His successes 
roused to action the most hot-blooded amongst the youths 
of the villages in the area, as well as a number of men from 
Kozani who came to reinforce his band. In the end, 
however, he too was compelled to accept the mediation of 
the European consuls, under the pressure of the large Ot- 
toman army that had assembled in the area of Spilaion. 

The most daring venture, however, was that of Tsamis 
Karatasos who, at the head of a large force, attempted to 
rouse Chalkidike, with its great experience of war, and the 
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302. Theodore Vallianos, the first Greek diplomatic represen- 
tative in Macedonia, who implemented the Greek state's decision 
to establish and maintain close links with the unredeemed 
Greeks in the Ottoman provinces. Painted by Dionysios Tsokos. 
Athens, National Gallery. 


monks of Mount Athos. The moment he set foot in 
Macedonia he issued a proclamation through which he en- 
deavoured to mobilize all the unliberated Christians 
against the Turks: ‘What other time are vou waiting for. 
brother Macedonians? Shall we tolerate seeing our honour 
trampled on. our property scattered. and our blameless 


religion insulted? ..... Is not the blood of our veins Macedo- 
nian? Are we not descendants of Alexander the Great and 
the emperor Basil? To arms. then!!? 


In the meantime. however. England and France had 
allied 5 with the Ottoman empire and declared 
war on Russia. Shortly before this. the Sublime Porte had 
demande recall of the Greek bands of insurgents. and 


when this was rejected. broke off diplomatic relations with 
Athens. While Anglo-French forces seized Piraeus and im- 
posed a government of their liking on Athens, the French 
consul in Thessalonike ordered a French man of war to 
proceed with all speed to Chalkidike and harass Karatasos. 
The captain discovered the small landing fleet at Sithonia 
and sank the ship transporting the ammunition and a num- 
ber of supporting boats. Karatasos continued the struggle 
despite all this and attacked the local garrisons. The course 
of events. however, had dampened the initial enthusiasm of 
the local population and the monks of Mount Athos, par- 
ticularly when thev heard of the slaughter of the notables 
of Polvgvros at the hands of the advancing Ottoman ar- 
mies. As the reverses mounted, Karatasos decided to for- 
tify а camp at Koumitsa, not far from Ierissos. The monks, 
however. deeming the enterprise a certain failure, refused 
to cooperate. In the end, the Macedonian leader was 
obliged to retreat to the Holy Mountain, whence he retur- 
ned to Chalkis on a French warship. after the mediation of 
the consuls. 

Given the turn taken by developments on the inter- 
national scene, the revolts in the unliberated provinces 
were doomed to failure. The alliance of Great Britain and 
France with the Ottoman empire against Russia, to whom 
Otto had tied the fortunes of the unliberated Greeks. led in- 
exorably to the direct intervention of the naval Powers to 
pacify the centres of unrest in the rear of the Ottoman 
army and its allies. The hostile stance adopted by the 
Powers proved fatal, particularly in the case of Macedonia: 
a single French man of war was enough to cut off supplies 
from Karatasos' band and break the morale of the men of 
Chalkidike and Athos. Memories of the genocide of 
1821-22 were less than a generation away. 


It should perhaps be noted that although the majority of 
the insurgents withdrew. a number of armed men remained 
on Macedonian soil exchanging the role of rebel for that of 
brigand. Amongst these robbers-cum-rebels there survived 
groups that ensured there was an experienced force readv 
to turn again from brigandage to insurrection as soon as a 
new opportunity presented itself.?? 

In any event, the revolutionary movements of 1854. for 
all their local successes and moments of heroism, 
demonstrated that, of themselves. they were incapable of 
advancing the cause of the liberation of the subject Greeks. 
Even if their aim was solely to create disturbances and 
compel the Powers to intervene, thereby achieving an albeit 
partial satisfaction of national aspirations. there was no 
real possibility of this happening during the course of a war 
in which the Ottoman empire was the ally of the Western 
Powers. It emerges from a public denunciation made by 
Karatasos and the leaders of the bands in the other 
provinces that Otto and his political and military entourage 
had misled the chieftains by promising that the movements 
would have the support of the German states.?! Even if this 
had been at all likelv. however, (which it was not) it would 
still have proved impossible to neutralize the negative ef- 
fects of the hostile stance adopted by the naval forces of 
Great Britain and France. 

For the Macedonian Greeks the failure of the enterprise 
created a further problem with long-term implications. It 


confirmed the Turks in their mistrust of and hostility 
towards the Greek population at a time when the idea of 
Bulgarian nationalism was beginning to appear on the 
scene. 

While the Greek kingdom was trying to recover from the 
traumatic experiences of the failure of the insurrectionary 
movements and of foreign occupation, a number of rapid 
political developments took place in the Balkans and the 
Middle East that were to have serious consequences for 
Macedonia. Under the influence of the Slavophile move- 
ment, and later that of the Panslavists, Russia turned her 
attention to the Slav subjects of the Ottman empire, thus 
reviewing a fundamental principle of her policy. Instead of 
acting on behalf of the Orthodox Christians, she would 
henceforward advance the interests of the Christian Slavs. 

The events of the Crimean War, as well as Russian 
policy, acted as a catalyst on the policy of the principality 
of Serbia and of the Bulgarian nationalists. The movement 
for Yugoslav national unity began to take an interest in 
Macedonia too. or at least in its northern provinces. And 
while prince Mikhail Obrenovich was advancing the idea of 
Balkan cooperation, the prime minister, Ilias Garašanin, 
who took office in 1861, encouraged the Serbian 
nationalists to draw up plans for revolts in the various sub- 
ject provinces of the Ottoman empire, amongst which he 
included northern Macedonia.” At the same time the 
Bulgarians, whose organization and activity lay mainly 
outside Bulgaria, in Belgrade, Bucharest, Odessa and 
elsewhere, included Macedonia and Thrace within the 
SOU ааз of their projected autonomous Bulgarian 
state. 


At this period, however, these plans were inevitably 
academic in character: the principality of Serbia, subject to 
the sultan and still weak, was remote from Macedonia, 
while not only did Bulgaria not exist as a nation state, but 
the very idea of Bulgarian nationalism had made no serious 
inpact south of the Rhodope mountains. As a result, 
although the reverberations of the activities of the Slavs to 
the north of Macedonia reached as far as the Greek 
kingdom, they did not influence Otto who, disillusioned 
with the stance of the Great Powers in the Crimean War, 
was pursuing a rapprochement with the Serbs. Secret 
negotiations were held in Constantinople in 1861, during 
which Mark Renieris and GaraSanin agreed in principle 
that, in the event of a victory by the Balkan forces and the 
annexation to Serbia of northern Albania, Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina, Serbia would have no objection to the annexa- 
tion by Greece of Macedonia, along with Thrace, Epirus 
and Thessaly. This important concession was not invested 
with the authority of an official state agreement, however. 
and the Serbs soon tacitly backed away from it when the 
Bulgarians appeared on the scene with their own claims to 
Macedonia. The following year, Otto was expelled and 
the contacts with the Serbs flagged. Irrespective of future 
developments, however, the GaraSanin-Renieris agreement 
achieved the recognition, albeit temporary, of the most am- 
bitious Greek claims in this area. This success was only 
achieved because both sides concurred that Bulgarian am- 
bitions were not to be taken into serious consideration. The 
Serbs swiftly recovered from this delusion and did not sign 


303. During the Greek War of Independence general 
Makriyannis maintained close relations with the Macedonian 
leaders. After the establishment of the Greek state he was a 
strong defender of the idea that revolt should be renewed in 
Macedonia. Athens, National Historical Museum. 


the agreement. The Greeks on the other hand, with their 
limited knowledge of political developments in the northern 
Balkans. continued to insist on the doctrine that the whole 
of Macedonia as far as Skopje and the Sar (Skardos) and 
Rila mountains should be included in the Greek state when 
it was extended. 

After the expulsion of Otto, this same line was pursued 
by the Koumoundouros-Trikoupis government during the 
fresh round of Greek-Serbian negotiations held at the time 
of the Cretan Revolution (1866-68). During these negotia- 
tions, which led to the secret treaty of alliance of Feslau of 
26 February, 1867. the Greek representative, Peter Zanos. 
attempted to secure the ratification of the Greek claims to 
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304. View of 19th century Monastir, capital of the vilayet of the 
same name. The town was an important centre of trade and 
communications in northern Macedonia. Its inhabitants, mainly 
Greek, who enjoyed a long tradition of education, spread 


the whole of Macedonia. making the following assertion: 
‘No-one will be found in Greece to put his signature to a 
treaty by which Macedonia is partitioned and Greece 
denied her eternal demands there. You forget that 
Macedonia is the cradle of Hellenism: that it is the Greek 
country par excellence: that. finally. Macedonia is the 
home of Alexander the Great.” 

The Serbs. however. were no longer disposed to ignore 
the Bulgarians. At the beginning of 1867 they had begun 
negotiations with the secret Central Bulgarian Committee 
in Bucharest. and were seriously discussing the possibility 
of the foundation of a Serb-Bulgarian state. or a Yugoslav 
empire. Bulgaria would form part of this empire with ‘its’ 
three provinces of Moesia. Thrace and Macedonia. Unlike 
the Bulgarians. however. the Serbs considered that only 
northern Macedonia was Bulgarian. eligible for unification 
with the future state of the south Slavs. They accepted that 
southern Macedonia had a Greek population and belonged 
as of right to Greece. Ultimately. however. the Greek- 
Serbian treaty made no mention of Macedonia.~’ 

Meantime. the crisis in the Ottoman empire intensified 
the wretched condition of the rural population. A climate 
of intense popular discontent amongst the Muslim and 
Christian populations was the inevitable result.?*? While the 
Muslims dissipated their energies in acts of violence and 
pillaging directed against the Christians. the latter at- 
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nationalistic ideas. An association of enthusiastic patriots was 
founded in the middle of the century and its members made 
brave shows of resistance against Ottoman oppression. 
Photographic Archive of the Estia Librarv, Nea Smyrni, Athens. 


tempted to find outside protectors to relieve them of their 
sufferings. The result was the phenomenon of considerable 
numbers of Bulgarian-speaking Christians turning to the 
Uniate Church in the hope of winning the practical support 
of the Catholic countries. and more specificallv of their 
consular representatives. The turn towards the idea of pan- 
Slavism was similar in origin. since Orthodox Russia was 
behind it. Tough defeated in the Crimean War. Russian 
policy made a dynamic appearance in Macedonia at the 
beginning of the 1860s. Russia opened a consulate at 
Monastir in 1859. through which it actively supported the 
interests of the Slav population. 

The Greeks. for their part. were not inactive. Before the 
Crimean War. they had been represented in Macedonia 
only by the consulate in Thessalonike and consular agents 
at Kavala (1835) and Thasos (1845): after the war. vice- 
consulates were opened at Serres (1856) and Monastir 
(1859). The official representatives were supported in their 
work by the traditional local forces of Hellenism — 
teachers. village elders. merchants and clerics — and also 
by the new generation of professionals who began to return 
to their birthplace once they had lived and studied for a 
time in the kingdom. Having absorbed the nationalist spirit 
that prevailed in the capital. these voung men gradually 
formed kernels of national action in the towns and 
townships in which they settled. The situation that arose at 


this period in distant Monastir (Bitola) is particularly in- 
teresting: here schoolmasters and young men, ‘most of 
them belonging to distinguished Macedonian families’, 
founded a Greek club and began to disseminate nationalist 
ideas.? Such was the arrogance and boldness of this new 
generation of Macedonians that. as the consul G. Vallianos 
relates, when the Grand Vezier visited Monastir in 1860, 
they refused to meet him. on the grounds that ‘the Sultan is 
not our legal Sovereign, but a usurper.”?° 

Meanwhile, within the kingdom. the older generation of 
Macedonian warriors and refugees of the period of the 
War of Independence had begun to hand on the torch to 
the second generation. who had been born and educated in 
the kingdom, and who had been reinforced over three 
decades by young Macedonian Greeks who had taken 
refuge there. Within these circles Tsamis Karatasos con- 
tinued for a time to pursue his clandestine activities and 
negotiations aimed at bringing about new revolutionary 
movements in Macedonia.?! In the end, however, he left the 
country in 1860 and died in Belgrade in 1861 while at- 
tempting to disseminate the idea of a general revolt. At 
the same time, the number of different Macedonian 
organizations in the kingdom multiplied; they included the 
organization of Macedonian students and, later, on the eve 
of the Cretan Revolution, the ‘Preparatory Committee of 
the Macedonians’, whose president was Andrew Paikos. 
At the same time, about 1858, Leonidas Voulgaris began 
to play an active role; Voulgaris was a restless patriot and 
an ardent devotee of Balkan cooperation, who was prepar- 
ing his own plans for insurrection in Macedonia. 

When the uprising in Crete spread. Voulgaris set out 
with a small band of twenty-five to thirty armed men and, 
together with Captain Georgakis of the Mademochoria 
landed at Ormilia in Chalkidike at the end of April, 1866. 
His aim was to incite a general revolt of all the subject peo- 
ples, as far as Wallachia! The enterprise was, of course, 
doomed from its birth. The Greek government officially 
disowned it and informed the Turks, in an attempt to en- 
sure that it was not implicated. In the event the Turks 
swiftly located Voulgaris’ band and by June had succeeded 
in arresting him and almost all his men. As usual. the 
failure resulted in a series of arrests, in Nigrita and the 
main centres of Hellenism in Chalkidike, and in a wave of 
terrorism directed against the local population.?? 

As the Cretan Revolution began to assume significant 
dimensions, the new government of Koumoundouros (in 
which Trikoupis was Foreign Minister) attempted to create 
distractions for the Turks by opening negotiations with the 
Serbs and encouraging movements in Thessaly. Epirus and 
Macedonia. The joint committee of Epirotes, Thessalians 
and Macedonians was formed and the ‘Preparatory Com- 
mittee of the Macedonians’ was also active.?* Local Greek 
revolutionary committees were also formed within 
Macedonia, which were in close contact with the commit- 
tees in Athens, though not with the representatives of the 
Greek state in Macedonia. The Greek government was 
clearly trying to keep up pretences. In the end, the un- 
favourable turn of events in Crete and the inability of the 
Greeks and Serbs to undertake joint action, prevented a 
general rising in Macedonia yet again. 


305. The Patriarch Gregory VI who worked hard to avert a 
Greek-Bulgarian ecclesiastical schism. The establishment in 
1870 of the Bulgarian Exarchate by the Patriarch widened 
rather than closed the gap in Greek-Bulgarian relations. 


THE EMERGENCE OF BULGARIAN NATIONALISM 
AND THE EASTERN CRISIS (1875-78) INMACEDONIA 


Problems of national identity 


During the 1860s the Greek population of Macedonia 
began to be increasingly concerned at the emergence of 
Bulgarian nationalism. The Bulgarian national awakening 
had begun in the Bulgarian provinces of the Ottoman em- 
pire before the Crimean War; during the post-war period, 
however, the movement spread at a rapid pace to the 
northern Slav-speaking zone of Macedonia and to some of 
the towns in central Macedonia. The Bulgarian national 
identity was initially advanced through demands of a 
purely ecclesiastical nature, such as the use of the Slavonic 
language in the church. and the replacement of Greek 
priests by Bulgarians. In a very short space of time, 
however, the dispute with the Oecumenical Patriarchate 
about the founding of an independent Bulgarian Church 
and the spread of the ideology of pan-Slavism by Russian 
intellectuals, clerics and consular officials lent the demands 
of the Macedonian Bulgarians a clearly national colour. 
Naturally enough, there followed a Greek reaction which 
was to divide the Christian peoples of Macedonia for 
several decades. The dispute acquired many different 
facets on account of the complicated nature of the 
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problems presented by the composition of the population 
f Macedonia. 

The precise determination of the ethnic identity of the 
Christian population — which constituted two-thirds of the 
whole — was a genuinely difficult problem that divided 
both scholars and politicians. Up to the first decades of the 
nineteenth century. the great bulk of the rural Christian 
population had no clear concept of its own nationalitv. 
despite the fact that it spoke a variety of different 
languages. As a result. religion not only remained the main 
distinguishing feature within Ottoman society but was also 
a formative influence on the nascent national con- 
sciousness. The fact that the Oecumenical Patriarchate and 
the local primates acted as the instruments of the Greek 
language. education and occasionally nationalism therefore 
gave rise to the notion that all the Orthodox Christians of 
Macedonia belonged to Hellenism irrespective of the 
language they spoke. Even though the criterion of religion 
and education was not an absolute determinant of the 
national identity of the inhabitants. it was equally mis- 
leading to use the spoken language as the sole indicator of 
nationalitv. In the case of the Greeks in particular. the cir- 
cumstance that during the War of Independence Albanian- 
Vlach- and Slav-speaking warriors had identified them- 
selves with Greek national idea and had been integrated 
with the Greek population, presaged a similar development 
amongst the polvglot population of Macedonia. The 
lingustic stratigraphy of the province which was distant 
from the kingdom. exhibited a number of peculiarities. dif- 
ferent from those of southern Greece. which inevitably ex- 
ercised different influences when national rivalries broke 
out. 


Generally speaking. three linguistic zones could be dis- 
tinguished in Macedonia amongst the Christian popula- 
tion. The northernmost began at the geographical frontiers 
of Macedonia (the Sar-Skardos and Rila ranges) and ex- 
tended to the south as far as a line beginning at Ochrid and 
running north of Monastir and Stromnitsa to Melenikon 
and Nevrokop. In this zone. the Slav-speaking element was 
completely dominant. The southernmost zone began at the 
borders with Thessaly and extended to the north to the line 
running from the Pindos to Kastoria and thence north of 
Veria and Thessalonike to Serres and Drama. Here the 
Greek-speakers predominated. The main feature of the 
zone between these two was its linguistic variety. Slav-. 
Greek-. Vlach- and Albanian-speaking Christians lived 
alongside Turkish speakers. and also alongside Greek-. 
Vlach-. Slav- and Albanian-speaking Muslims. And 
although the Slav-speakers in this middle zone were in the 
majority it proved very difficult to determine the national 
identity of the Christian population. In any event. until 
1870 and the foundation of the Bulgarian Exarchate. the 
bulk of the non Greek-speaking Christians in this zone 
identified themselves with Hellenism. Not only did thev in- 
dependently keep up Greek schools and conduct the liturgy 
in Greek. but thev also participated actively in the various 
national struggles of Hellenism. In order to designate more 
precisely the particular nature of this population from the 
point of view both of language and of nationality. the 

eek consuls used in their reports of the period 1860-78 


terms such as Greek-Vlachs. Greek-Albanians. Greek-Bul- 
garians. ог even ‘Hellenized Bulgarians’. These designa- 
tions perhaps give a more accurate picture of the fluidity of 
the situation before national consciousness had become 
firmly established.“ 

The feeling that they were Greek was particularly evi- 
dent amongst the Vlach-speaking, or Koutsovlach popula- 
tion. Indeed. in the areas where there were very few, or no 
Greek-speakers. it was the Vlachs who formed the 
vanguard of Hellenism. The Greek schools and founda- 
tions in the kaza of Monastir and Prilep were basically the 
work of Vlach-speaking Greeks. who also played a promi- 
nent role in all the Greek revolutionary movements in 
Macedonia. The Slav- and Albanian-speaking communities 
in the central zone had similar loyalties. which they showed 
either by founding Greek schools or by their fanatical 
adherence to the Oecumenical Patriarchate after 1870. In 
contrast the Slav-speaking population of north and north- 
east Macedonia was inclined to favour the Bulgarians and, 
to a lesser degree, the Serbians: it was from them that it 
took its lead in cultural. ecclesiastical and national matters. 


The Schism and the Bulgarian penetration of Macedonia 


After the Crimean War and the announcement of the 
reforms of Hatt-i Humayun, the Bulgarians demanded of 
the Oecumenical Patriarchate the foundation of an in- 
dependent Bulgarian Church and also the determination of 
the boundaries of their jurisdiction in Macedonia and 
Thrace. Of the forty-nine dioceses of the oecumenical 
throne in European Turkey, the Bulgarians laid claim to 
thirty. For a whole decade, unproductive negotiations took 
place in Constantinople. in which the Russian ambassador 
Ignatiev was also involved. 

In the end, at the height of the Cretan Insurrection, the 
Patriarch Gregory VI, encouraged by the Greek govern- 
ment. compromised and agreed to the extension of the 
Bulgarian Church to a number of provinces in northern 
Macedonia and Thrace. At this stage. however. the Ot- 
toman government. discerning the danger of a Greek-Slav 
rapprochement. promised even greater concessions and 
thus strengthened the hand of the intransigent Bulgarians. 

On 11 March 1870. the Sultan issued a firman proclaim- 
ing the foundation of the Bulgarian Church. Amongst the 
dioceses falling within the jurisdiction of the Bulgarian Ex- 
archate were a number in northern Thrace and that of 
Velessa in northern Macedonia. The same firman. 
however. included a provision allowing the annexing of 
other dioceses to the Exarchate. provided that two thirds of 
the Orthodox population of the area demonstrated its 
desire for this. 

This last provision opened the way for fierce national 
rivalry. which served the designs of the Ottoman govern- 
ment by precluding any future cooperation by the two 
Christian nationalities. When all hope of reconciliation had 
vanished in this way. the Oecumenical Patriarchate in 
1872 pronounced the Exarchate schismatic. From that 
moment Greek-Bulgarian rivalry in the contested regions 
of Macedonia and Thrace entered a phase of open an- 
tagonism. 


306. 19th century Siatista. Throughout the century, Macedo- 
nian towns developed fast, both economically and culturally. 
Thanks to the generosity of bequests from wealthy Greeks of the 


The decade before the Schism had been a period of 
fierce Greek-Bulgarian rivalry in Macedonia, particularly 
the northern zone. As early as 1859, G. Vallianos, consul 
at Monastir, had drawn attention to the need to check pan- 
Slavism, which was ‘advancing with giant strides to the 
detriment of Hellenism'?? During this period Bulgarian 
grammar-schools were opened in many of the villages in 
the region of Monastir and Slavonic began to be used in 
the churches, foreshadowing the take-over of the local 
church by pro-Bulgarians. There were a number of inci- 
dents (at Monastir, Polyani and Melenikon, for instance) in 
which some of the metropolitan bishops themselves used 
Slavonic on occasion. This provoked a violent reaction 
from the pro-Greek faction, however, which led either to 
the dismissal of the priests, or the suspending of the use of 
Slavonic.?? 

There was a similar situation in north-east Macedonia. 
Up to 1860, in all the Slav-speaking villages of the north, 
especially in the regions of Melenikon and Nevrokop, 
Greek was the only language used in the schools, in the 
church and in commerce. In the following decade 
Nevrokop became a focus of continuous rivalry, with 
Greek and Bulgarian teachers and priests alternating with 
each other as the two sides clashed stubbornly. The 
Greeks, however, despite the partial advance made by the 
Bulgarians, held their ground up to the decade beginning in 


Diaspora, libraries and schools were established and associa- 
tions formed. With the spread of education, enslaved Hellenism 
became increasingly aware of its national heritage. 


1870. A major contributing factor was the activity of the 
Greek community in Serres, which not only neutralized the 
attempts of the Bulgarians to penetrate the city, but also 
reinforced the Greek schools and the communities 
throughout the entire sanjak. It is worth citing a consular 
document of 1870: ‘Serres was and is the focal point of 
Hellenism in Macedonia, for there are many Greeks there 
who are working to avert the scandal ...... Thus far, Serres 
has decisively countered the activities of the Bulgarians 
and has remained free of them.?? 

The reopening of the Russian consulate in Thessalonike, 
however, and the foundation of a new consulate in 
Monastir in 1861, gave a great impetus to the Bulgarian 
movement. For the first time, the Bulgarians of northern 
Macedonia gained a local ‘protector’ in the person of the 
representative of Russia. a Slav power. Until 1866, 
however, the Greeks were able to impede the activities of 
the Bulgarian supporters by repeated representations to the 
local authorities or through the intervention of the 
Patriarchate at the Porte.*° After that date, the Ottoman 
government reversed its attitude. The pro-Bulgarians tried 
to take advantage of this circumstance and, at the height of 
the Cretan Revolution, the leaders of the Bulgarian faction 
in Monastir came to the vali and offered to form bodies of 
twelve thousand (sic) Bulgarian Macedonians to fight 
alongside the Turks against the Cretans. Naturally enough. 
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the Greek consul who recorded this event cast doubt on 
their ability to carry out their offer.*! The initiative is none- 
theless indicative of the climate created as both sides at- 
tempted to win the favour of the Ottoman suzerain. 

The Bulgarians made their greatest progress in the dis- 
puted northern-central zone in the four years 1866-70. The 
case of the diocese of Polvani is typical: with the pro- 
Bulgarian metropolitan bishop Parthenios as its head it had 
become the strongest Bulgarian centre in Macedonia after 
Velessa. About seventy Bulgarian schools are reported to 
have been opened about 1870. and the movement was 
showing signs of spreading to the near-by eparchies of 
Melenikon. Stromnitsa and Moglena.*? Further south. 
however. in the dioceses of the central zone Edessa 
(Vodena). Kastoria. and Ptolemaida (Kailaria) there was 
no real Bulgarian penetration. Isolated cases of Bulgarians 
being sent to open schools or to ensure the use of Slavonic 
in the church, were neutralized by the mass mobilization of 
the inhabitants or by démarches to the Ottoman 
authorities.? 

Up to 1870. the Bulgarian territorial aspirations were 
fairly clearly defined. S. Verkovic. in his book Bulgarian 
Folk Songs claimed that the Haliakmon (Vistritsa) formed 
the natural dividing line between Slavism and Hellenism: 
and K. Vatkikiotis. the consul at Thessalonike. noted that 
the aim of the Bulgarian Megali Idea, concealed behind the 
demand for ecclesiastical self-government. was `а policy in- 
volving the conquest of the whole of Macedonia’. with 
Thessalonike as its centre. 

During this same period a new threat had begun to 
emerge in the attempts bv nationalist circles in Roumania 
to win over the Koutsovlachs of Macedonia and Epirus to 
the idea of Roumanian nationalism. Basing their argu- 
ments exclusively on the affinities of the two Latin 
languages. Roumanians and pro-Roumanian Kout- 
sovlachs had begun to visit the Vlach villages of 
Macedonia and the Pindos from the beginning of the 
1860s. their aim being to found schools and secure the use 
of the Roumanian language in the churches. Their efforts 
foundered on the violent reaction of the majority of the 
Koutsovlach population. In some villages. however. there 
were cases in which the schools and churches were seized. 
Although these clashes were limited in number. the Greek 
leaders were seriously concerned. for it had also become 
possible to detect some cooperation between Roumanian 
supporters and Bulgarian supporters. Since Hellenism in 
the central zone was represented mainly by Vlach- and 
Slav-speaking Christians who perceived themselves as 
Greek. the spread of Roumanian nationalism to the Kout- 
sovlach population would have been a severe reverse for 
the Greek position in Macedonia.** 

As if these dangers were not enough. a new threat arose 
on Mount Athos. The monastic community of the Holy 
Mountain found itself the centre of Russian interest in the 
1860s. Hundreds of Russian monks came to the various 
monasteries. particularly Panteleimon of which they suc- 
ceeded in gaining control in 1867. electing a Russian ab- 
bot. From that time there began a systematic attempt to 
'Russianize the Holy Mountain. Within a decade the num- 
ber of Russian monks reached fifteen hundred. The abun- 


dant economic aid. the frequent visits of the Russian con- 
sul in Thessalonike and the diplomatic support of Ignatiev 
in Constantinople all indicated that Russia's interest in 
Mount Athos was political rather than religious. This 
suspicion was reinforced by Russian attempts to purchase 
large tracts of land both on Athos itself and on the coasts 
of Chalkidike and eastern Macedonia opposite. and to ex- 
tend Russian control to other monasteries.“ 


The Greek mobilization 


This situation. could not continue without serious 
dangers for the position of Hellenism. The Greek consuls 
accordingly recommended that the Greek state should 
become more actively involved in Macedonian affairs. 
Their reports suggested that northern Macedonia be writ- 
ten off. as being indisputably Slav. that in the central zone 
support be given to enterprises in the educational and 
religious spheres and to national activity generally. and 
that particular attention be given to the Slav- and Vlach- 
speaking communities of Pelagonia. who were in the front 
line of Hellenism. A good idea of the new situation is given 
by the reports of Peter Logothetis. the consul at Monastir 
and a man known for his seriousness: he sought drastic 
measures to check the Bulgarians. more specifically: a) 
mass demonstrations in order to oblige the metropolitan 
bishop to adopt a negative attitude to the demands of the 
Bulgarians: b) economic warfare against the leaders of the 
pro-Bulgarian faction: c) the activation of the Greek mem- 
bers of the various local councils to ensure that decisions 
unfavourable to the pro-Bulgarians were taken: d) the un- 
frocking of fanatical Bulgarian priests: e) the exercise of 
pressure on those organs of the Administration that sup- 
ported the pro-Bulgarian faction: and f) the cultivation of 
ʻa deadly hatred against every Bulgarian who was ап im- 
placable persecuter of Hellenism’. What is striking is not 
only the severity of the measures proposed (which were not 
approved) but also the consul's faith in the strength of the 
Greeks of the Pelagonia district. since to implement them 
presupposed that Hellenism was more advanced than 
Slavism economically. socially and nationally." 

The authorities in the Greek kingdom were unable to 
assimilate quicklv the rapid developments on the fringes of 
the unliberated areas of Hellenism in the north. The in- 
tellectual leadership of the country. however. whose ranks 
included a number of distinguished Macedonians. was not 
slow to seize the initiative. The Association for the Diffu- 
sion of Greek Letters was founded in 1869. its purpose be- 
ing the creation. support and development of schools in 
Macedonia and the other unliberated provinces. The 
Association evolved a very broad network of cooperators 
throughout the whole of Macedonia and soon came to act 
as a transmitter of Greek education and Greek nationalism 
to the unliberated Greeks. and as a receiver. within the 
kingdom. of their problems and sufferings. This increased 
its prestige and elevated it to the level of unofficial adviser 
to the Greek government on these matters. 

There had been similar activity in Constantinople even 
earlier: in 1861 the Greek Philological Association of Con- 
stantinople was founded. which concerned itself with the 
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J07. After a short-lived Bulgarian revolt had been quelled in 
May 1876, representatives of the Great Powers at the Con- 
ference of Constantinople in December 1876 agreed to request 
the Sublime Porte to create two self-governing Bulgarian 
vilayets, which would include regions as far west as Edessa, 
Florina and Kastoria. The proposal was rejected. The idea of a 
Bulgarian state extending into Macedonia was revived at the 
time of the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78. The peace treaty of 
San Stefano (3 March, 1878) provided for a large independent 


publication of school text books, the drawing up of 
educational programmes, and the sending of teachers and 
economic aid to the poorer school districts. It was suppor- 
ted in its mission in Macedonia by the Macedonian 
Educational Brotherhood, which was founded in Constan- 
tinople in 1871, and which counted two thousand members 
in the capital and the province.*® 

The existence of these organizations outside Macedonia 
was a stimulus to the creation of educational societies and 
associations in a number of towns inside Macedonia.?? All 
these societies supported the schools and ensured their 
proper functioning, with the cooperation, or occasionally 
without it, of the representatives of the local administration 
and of the Church. They were concerned at the same time. 
however, with the intellectual development of the inhabi- 


boundanes laid down by the Congress of Berlin 1878 


Greek Turkish fronber 1881 
the northern boundary or Bulgana common to 
both proposals and adopted at Berlin ın 1878 


0 Hagios Eustratios 


Bulgarian state covering almost all Macedonia except for 
Chalkidike, Thessalonike and the districts of Kozani and Ser- 
ria. These impossible terms provoked a revolt of the Greek 
Macedonians. The terms were revised by the Congress of Berlin 
(July 1878). Bulgaria became a Principality under the nominal 
suzerainty of the sultan; Eastern Rumelia was established to the 
south of the Balkan range. Macedonia, though it remained in 
Turkish hands became a focal point of future international 
developments in the Balkans. 


tants and with guiding their nationalist aspirations. The 
leading members were usually professionals. doctors or 
schoolmasters. In consequence, the societies were inspired 
by more pronounced liberal and nationalist views than 
those held by the traditional representatives of the local ad- 
ministration. 

All this activity began to yield results after the 
proclamation of the Schism and undoubtedly helped to 
restrain the Slav-speaking population from adhering to the 
Exarchate. At the same time the political thaw in Greek- 
Turkish relations that began in the period 1872-75 checked 
the persecution of the unliberated Greeks and neutralized a 
factor that impeded the development of the Macedonian 
Greeks. The reports of the consuls make it clear that about 
1876 the expansion of the Bulgarian Church and of 
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308. In the centre of the Macedonian fighters pictured above 
stands Nicholas, bishop of Kitros, who hoisted the Greek flag in 
Kolindros, Pieria in February 1878. 


Bulgarian nationalism had been checked in a satisfactory 
manner in the central zone of Macedonia. 


Macedonia and the Eastern Crisis 1875-78 


It was at this precise juncture that there occurred the 
revolts of Bosnia and Herzegovina (summer 1875). 
followed by the spreading of war fever to all the Slav peo- 
ples of the Balkans during the following year. In April-May 
1876 the Bulgarians rose in a revolt which spread for a 
short time to the area of Razlog in north-east Macedonia. 
but which was swiftly and violently suppressed.*° The 
declaration of the war between Serbia and Turkey in the 
summer of 1876 did not involve Macedonia directly. since 
the Turkish army successfully counter-attacked and in- 
vaded Serbian territory. Even though Macedonia had not 
been the scene o action, however. the events of 
1876 had important consequences. While the Greek state 
remained neutral. the Ottoman lust for vengeance on this 
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occasion turned against the Slav population. In order to es- 
cape persecution the villagers who had adhered to the Ex- 
archate turned once more to the Oecumenical Patriarchate. 
The situation in western Macedonia that emerges from the 
consuls’ reports is as follows: in the kaza of Kastoria, all 
save three of the one hundred and fifty villages had 
remained faithful to the Patriarchate: in the kaza of 
Florina, only seven villages had adhered to the Exarchate. 
but by 1876 these had asked to return to the Patriarchate: 
in the Kaza of Monastir, sixty of the one hundred and fifty 
villages had gone over to the Exarchate, but some of these 
returned to the Patriarchate. The southern kazas (Kozani. 
Servia etc.) had not been affected by the Bulgarian Ex- 
archate. In north-east Macedonia, which had come under 
stronger Turkish pressure, thirty-four villages of Radovic 
and fourteen of Males returned to the Patriarchate. 


Greek satisfaction at this turn of events was not destined 
to last long. In December of 1876 representatives of the 
European Powers met in Constantinople to examine the 
situation, and to request the Porte to introduce broad ad- 
ministrative reforms and create two self-governing vilayets 
in the areas that had revolted. The diplomatic dexterity of 
Ignatiev ensured the inclusion in the western vilayet of ex- 
tensive areas of Macedonia, which had not been involved 
in any way in the Bulgarian uprising. Since the plan of 
reform only concerned the Bulgarians, this meant that the 
Macedonian provinces were automatically taken to be 
Bulgarian. Just how arbitrary this was can be seen from 
the fact that not only northern Macedonia, but the areas of 
Kastoria, Florina, Edessa etc. were included within the 
boundaries of the projected self-governing western vilayet. 
The Turks resisted the proposals of the Powers and the 
conference ended without any substantial results. For 
Macedonia, however, a serious precedent had been 
created, which was to have a profound effect on its future. 


The Greeks had discerned in good time the dangers in- 
herent in the proposals made by the Powers, and attempted 
to counter them by making representations to their am- 
bassadors and by means of written protests bearing tens of 
thousands of signatures. The mobilization of Macedonian 
Hellenism at this date was truly impressive. and was 
without parallel up to that time. The danger soon reap- 
peared. however, with the declaration of the Russo-Turkish 
war in April, 1877. Within nine months the Russian armies 
had advanced to the outskirts of Constantinople. and 
obliged the Turks to conclude peace at San Stefano on 3 
March. 1878. The most hotly disputed provision of this 
treaty was the foundation of a huge independent Bulgarian 
state which was to include almost the whole of Macedonia 
except for Chalkidike, Thessalonike and the kazas of 
Kozani and Servia. Ignatiev who negotiated the treaty. had 
requested that Thessalonike should also be included in 
Greater Bulgaria. in return for the cession to the Greeks of 
Thessaly. Epirus and Crete, but both the tsar and the Rus- 
sian government feared that this would provoke violent in- 
ternational reaction and rejected his proposal. The future 
of Macedonia seemed to have been decided. 

The Greeks and the European Powers were not 
prepared to give up the struggle without a fight. however. 
Throughout the whole of 1877 secret negotiations were 
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309. The Greek delegation to the Congress of Berlin, July 1878, 
led by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Theodore Delivannis. 


taking place for a general insurrection. In Athens, a central 
committee of the national societies National Defence and 
Brotherhood had undertaken. in cooperation with the 
government, to coordinate the preparations for the upris- 
ings. Two particularly active members of this committee 
were the Macedonians Leonidas Paschalis, a lawyer. and 
Constantine Ischomachos, an army captain, who was the 
military leader of the Committee and eventually led the 
revolts in Thessaly. At the same time Leonidas Voulgaris. 
with the financial support of the Russians. was organizing 
a band of eight hundred men to incite a Greek revolt in 
eastern Macedonia. 

Meanwhile, as the moment for the Greek intervention 
approached, it was deemed necessary to form a separate 
Macedonian Committee to conduct the struggle in 
Macedonia. This Committee consisted of a number of dis- 
tinguished Macedonians: Professor George Pappazisis. the 
lawyers Leonidas Paschalis and Stephen Dragoumis (the 
latter being Secretary of the Committee) and the teacher 
Nicholas Chalkiopoulos. The original plan of action en- 
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The decision of the Congress was that Macedonia should re- 
main entirely under the jurisdiction of the Ottoman empire. 


visaged the landing of bands of volunteers in the areas of 
Olympos, Chalkidike and eastern Macedonia. The last was 
to advance to the north of Serres and carry the Greek in- 
surrection as far as the Rhodope mountains before the 
Russian armies could reach the area. That landing near 
Olympos was first to rouse to arms the area of Olympos 
and Pieria. which had a strong revolutionary tradition, and 
then divide into two. One section was to penetrate the 
massif of Vermion while the other. having roused the pop- 
ulation of the kazas of Servia. Kozani and Kastoria, was 
to advance in the direction of Florina, lake Prespa and 
Monastir. 

Subsequent events. confirmed by the existing sources, 
showed that by January 1878. not only had the villagers of 
Olvmpos and Pieria readily embraced the idea of insurrec- 
tion, but also that extensive preparations had been made in 
the areas of Kozani. Siatista and Kastoria. in the region 
around Monastir. where the focal points were the Vlach 
villages and the townships of Pelagonia, and in Chalkidike 
and the region of Serres. 
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These preparations lost their impetus at the most crucial 


moment. however. as a result of the irresolution of the 
divided Greek government. When at the end of January 
1878. the Russian armies approached Constantinople and 
the Greek army received orders to invade Thessaly, the 
despatch of the armed bands to Macedonia and the other 
unliberated areas was hurried and uncoordinated. The 
army was recalled within a few days. since the Russo- 
Turkish armistice had been signed in the meantime. but the 
revolts continued, their aim now being to create a "Greek 
question' at the peace congress. 

This turn of events condemned the uprising to failure 
from the outset. Nonetheless, a band of five hundred men, 
led by captain Kosmas Doumbiotis and with Leonidas 
Paschalis as its political adviser. landed at Litochoron on 
28 February. where three days later a ‘Provisional Govern- 
ment of Macedonia was formed, with Evangelos 
Korovangos of Litochoron as president. There was a great 
rush of young villagers to join the band. but the stocks of 
arms were soon exhausted. Immediately afterwards Pieria 
rose. thanks to the initiative of the bishop of Kitros, 
Nicholas. of Paul Patralexis. the leader of the Vlachs of 
Vermion, and of the brigand chieftains Vangelis Chostevas 
and Panayotis Kaloyiros. Although almost the whole of 
the Olympos-Pieria region, with the exception of Katerini, 
had fallen into the hands of the insurgents. a series of tac- 
tical errors combined with the swift despatch of Ottoman 
troops resulted in the burning of Litochoron and many of 
the villages: the struggle was restricted to guerilla warfare 
and finally, at the end of April, the insurgents were com- 
pelled to retreat to Thessaly and thence to free Greece. 

Meanwhile, in western Macedonia, the arrival of Doum- 
biotis in the Olympos area had set off a chain reaction. 
Young men from the regions of Servia. Kozani and 
Kastoria took to the mountains to await the arrival of ar- 
med bands from the Greek kingdom. A ‘Provisional 
Government of the Province of Elimeia’ was formed. with 
John Kovendaros of Kozani as president. the schoolmaster 
Anastasios Picheon as secretary and the local chieftain 
Joseph Liatis as military leader. 

The failure of the movement in the region of Olympos 
and Pieria prevented armed action in western Macedonia. 
Two months later, however, guerilla warfare had spread to 
all the mountain terrain from Kozani to Monastir. Large 
numbers of guerillas and a good many chieftains who had 
taken part in the revolts in Thessaly. Epirus and the 
Olympos-Pieria area joined with local rebels and renewed 
their insurrectionary activity. As news coming in from 
abroad reported the probability that an international con- 
gress would be summoned to settle. amongst other things. 
the fate of Macedonia. new guerillas took to the mountains. 
giving the movement a more pronounced national- 
liberation tone. The leaders of the armed bands conveyed 
to Consul Logothetis demands that they should be reinfor- 
ced by the Greek state. stating at the same time that they 
were subjecting themselves to his leadership. ‘The leaders 
of the insurgents repeatedly declared to me. noted 
Logothetis. ‘that the will of my Consulate, of which they 
demanded to become the instruments. prevailed with them. 
The combatants including their chieftains are natives: they 


are full of indomitable daring and fling themselves with un- 
bridled ferocitv into engagements. in which so far they 
have always been victorious.*? The Greek government. 
however, had limited the Greek demands at the Congress 
of Berlin to the annexation of Crete. Thessaly and Epirus. 
and had at first paid no attention to the movement in 
western Macedonia. It remained, therefore. for the western 
Macedonians to draw the attention of Europe to 
Macedonia by intensifying their struggle. 

Despite the proclamation of martial law and the assem- 
bling of considerable military forces. which reached fifteen 
thousand in number, the guerillas retained control of the 
mountain areas from Kozani to the mountains of lake 
Prespa. For a time Pisoderi in the kaza of Florina was the 
headquarters for bands numbering about two thousand 
men. After the end of the Congress of Berlin (13 July. 
1878). when the Greek government found itself obliged to 
bring pressure to bear on Turkey to cede the territories in 
Epirus and Thessaly that had been awarded to Greece, the 
prime minister Koumoundouros instructed Logothetis to 
lend support to these guerillas. The struggle lasted until 
November. when the armed bands were compelled to 
break up by the weather conditions. 

The revolutionary movements in Macedonia were in- 
capable of achieving the liberation of the area. but they did 
demonstrate the dynamic strength of Hellenism in this 
region and its thirst for freedom. At the same time. they 
revealed the Greek resistance to the unacceptable provi- 
sions of the treaty of San Stefano. From this negative point 
of view. the struggle of Macedonian Hellenism in 1878 fur- 
nished the arguments for those who were attempting to 
secure the reversal of the terms of the treaty of San 
Stefano. and the removal of the borders of the Bulgarian 
state from Macedonia. 

The review of these terms finally took place at the Con- 
gress of Berlin (13 June - 13 July. 1878). The Russians 
were obliged to accept a sharp curtailment of their de- 
mands. Bulgaria was declared a tributary principality un- 
der the suzerainty of the sultan, but south of the Balkan 
and extending to the Rhodope mountains. Eastern Rumelia 
was made an autonomous province with a Christian gover- 
nor. The whole of Macedonia remained part of the Ot- 
toman empire, though article 23 of the treaty envisaged the 
introduction of administrative reforms. albeit in a com- 
pletely unclear manner. 


FROM THE CONGRESS OF BERLIN TO THE 
MACEDONIAN STRUGGLE 


Macedonia: a pivotal issue in Balkan politics 1879-85 


While the Greeks received the announcement of the 
decisions of the Congress of Berlin with relief. the 
Bulgarians were disillusioned to see their vision of a 
Greater Bulgaria vanish. Their first reaction was to turn to 
armed resistance. Having secured their rear by the 
presence of a Russian army in the Principality. they fomen- 
ted a revolt in the neighbouring mountain region of north- 
east Macedonia (Razlog-Kresna). For a time the move- 
ment appeared to be assuming serious dimensions. but the 
Turks swiftly assembled a strong force and put a violent 
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MAP OF CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS IN 
THE VILAYET OF THESSALONIKE 
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The different size of the circles indicate the relative numbers 
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310. From 1870 onwards, thanks to the generous assistance of 
ınany benefactors, Greek education in Macedonia expanded 
greatly, and Greek schools heavily outnumbered all the others. 
The map above, drawn by the Istituto Geografico de Agostini, 
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Rome, shows Greek, Bulgarian, Roumanian and Serbian 
schools of the vilayet of Thessalonike immediately before the in- 
corporation of Macedonia in Greece. Greek churches and 
monasteries are also indicated. 
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end to tt. North-east Macedonia remained in Ottoman 
hands. The Russians were even obliged to return Gorna 


T 


D umaya (modern Blagoevgrad).** 

The political consequences of the decisions at the Con- 
gress of Berlin went bevond armed resistance on the part of 
the Bulgarians. Despite the fact that Macedonia remained 
subject to Ottoman rule. the creation in its neighbourhood 
of a Bulgarian state with intense irredentist aspirations 
suggested that the Macedonian question would soon come 
to the forefront of Balkan problems. 

The Congress had also revealed the particular aspira- 
tions of some of the Powers as far as Macedonia was con- 
cerned. Quite apart from the well-Known dispute between 
Russia and Britain. the attitude of Vienna. and especially 
its insistence on controlling the sanjak of Novi Pazar. just 
north of Macedonia. gave rise to Serious misgivings that 
Austria was about to press down as far as Thessalonike. In 
the end. Austria chose to push Serbia in this direction in 
order to free herself of Serbian ambitions in the Slav 
provinces of the Austro-Hungarian empire (Slovenia. 
Croatia and Bosnia). This marked the appearance on the 
scene of the triple Greek-Bulgarian-Serbian dispute in 
Macedonia. which was to last up to the Balkan Wars. 

Until the crisis of 1875-78. the Serbs had shown verv lit- 
tle interest in Macedonia. The threat of the foundation of a 
large Bulgarian state. however. which eventually would at- 
tain a hegemonistic role in the Balkans. gave renewed im- 
petus to the latent nationalist tendencies to be found in cer- 
tain Serbian circles. which attempted to win the political 
world and the public opinion of their country to the idea of 
expansion towards the south. 

As far as the Greeks were concerned. the Serbian in- 
itiatives were only a minor problem: the probability of 
radical reforms in the local administration was more im- 
mediate. According to article 23 of the Berlin Treaty. the 
International Commission that was to draw up the statute 
for the administration of Eastern Rumelia was also to 
produce plans for the reform of the Christian provinces of 
the Ottoman empire. including Macedonia. The Greek 
government, realistically. prepared itself in good time to 
protect the rights of the Greeks in the province. Greek 
policy took the following lines. which it followed until the 
annexation of Eastern Rumelia by the Bulgarians in 
1885:*% the northern zone. which was exclusively Slav. was 
no longer to be included amongst the Greek aspirations. 
The central zone. however. including its northernmost out- 
posts (Ochrid. Krusovo. Monastir. Stromnitsa. Melenikon. 
Nevrokop) was to be retained within the sphere of Greek 
influence at any cost. To this end Greek historians rushed 
to bolster the new clatms with scholarly arguments. 
emphasizing that areas to the north of the new line could 
not be considered Macedonian. since in antiquity they had 
not formed part of the Macedonian kingdom.“ 

The second feature of Greek policy concerned the 
Greek-speaking masses of Macedonia. After the founda- 
tion of the Bulgarian Church. the Slav-speakers who had 
not adhered to the Exarchate. despite the pressure brought 
to bear upon them. were deemed in practice to have opted 
for Hellenism. In other words the subjective factor (choice 
of national religious side) emerged as a stronger con- 


sideration in determining a man’s nationality than the ob- 
jective factor (the language he spoke). Greek policy on the 
subject was based on the same reasoning: the Slav- 
speaking population that had remained faithful to the 
Patriarchate should be supported morally by the dis- 
semination of the Greek language. so as successfully to 
counter the proselytizing activities of the Exarchate. 

A third feature was the realization that Greek ambitions 
in Macedonia could not be furthered against the 
background of a policy of hostility to Turkey. Hellenism in 
Macedonia would be able to survive and to prevail only in 
a peaceful climate. The problem was that every proposal 
for regularizing relations between the two countries fell foul 
of one of a series of crises. During the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. tension arose between 1878 and 1881 
over the question of the cession of Epirus and Thessaly to 
Greece: in 1885-86 because of the Greek military 
mobilization on the occasion of the annexation by Bulgaria 
of Eastern Rumelia: shortly afterwards (1888-89) because 
of new disturbances in Crete: and. finally. in 1896-97 as a 
result of the events that led to open war between Greece 
and Turkey. All this increased Turkish suspicions of and 
hostility towards the Greek population. and frequently im- 
pelled them to support Bulgarian. rather than Greek. de- 
mands. 

Finally. the fourth feature that may be mentioned is the 
attempt to find some basis for discussion of zones of in- 
fluence with the other Balkan suitors of Macedonia. For a 
time after 1878 it was the policy of the Russians to recon- 
cile Bulgarians and Greeks with a view to healing the 
Schism. but their attempts fell foul of the intransigent posi- 
tions adopted bv both sides. As long as the Bulgarians 
continued to lav claim to almost the whole of Macedonia. 
including Thessalonike. all discussions were doomed to 
failure. 

After the failure of the attempt to introduce reforms into 
Macedonia. the Greek government implemented its own 
plan for supporting Hellenism there. Its first objective 
was the reinforcing of Greek education. Special attention 
was paid to the creation of schools in the major villages of 
the central zone. as well as the founding of teacher training 
colleges. girls’ schools and primary’ schools. with the aim 
of increasing the use of the Greek language in the family 
context. The education programme began to spread very 
rapidlv. and it became apparent that the Association for 
the Diffusion of Greek Letters. which was a private 
organization. was not capable of coordinating a major 
government programme unaided: in 1887 the Committee 
for the Support of the Church and Education was founded. 
an organization that was apparently private but in fact was 
public. and operated under the guidance of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 

There were considerable difficulties in the way of achiev- 
ing the desired level of coordination. however. for the local 
authorities fréquently resisted the interventions of the 
Greek consuls. who had acquired great influence thanks to 
the credit at their disposal. The metropolitan bishops fre- 
quently put obstacles in their way. However. the refusal of 
the Oecumenical Patriarch Joachim Ш to cede to the 
representatives of the Greek state powers that traditionally 


belonged to the Church, was due in large measure to his 
fear of provoking Turkish interference in the educational 
affairs of the Christians." The difference of view on this 
subject between the Greek government and the 
Oecumenical Patriarch was one of the causes of the 
resignation of Joachim in 1884. Ultimately neither side was 
able to persuade the other to accept its views completely, 
and meanwhile the Ottoman administration took advan- 
tage of their quarrels to interfere in the educational affairs 
of the Greeks.9? | 

The second aim of Greek policy was the strengthening 
of the Church. Despite the continual clashes between con- 
suls and bishops, successive Greek governments had 
repeatedly attempted to use the church in order to further 
their political designs in the province. Special subsidies 
were granted to the weak dioceses in the disputed zone, to 
counterbalance the loss of revenues resulting from the 
defection of the schismatics. Seminaries were created for 
the instruction of priests. Finally, pressure was exercised 
on the Phanar to withdraw unsuitable or slavophile 
prelates from Macedonia. However, judging from a study 
of consular reports for the thirty years 1870-1900, the 
results achieved did not match the efforts made. 

The third aim of Greek policy was the strengthening of 
the Greek position in Macedonia. Any progress made in 
this sphere, however, was purely the result of private in- 
itiative. The efforts of the Greek state were directed 
towards the developing of strong communications between 
the kingdom and Macedonia. However, proposals to the 
Porte for the unification of the railway networks of the two 
countries and for the opening of regular steamship services 
between Volos and ports in Macedonia were not 
favourably received. A grandiose scheme to use Greek 
capital to found an agricultural bank in Macedonia, which 
would exclusively finance Greek farmers, suffered a similar 
fate.® 

The dissemination of information was not ignored. Dur- 
ing the 1880s the number of Greek consulates was in- 
creased to six, centred on Thessalonike, Monastir, Serres, 
Kavala, Skopje and Elassona (for southern Macedonia). 
One of the major figures was Peter Logothetis, consul at 
Monastir and subsequently at Thessalonike, and a man 
with a deep understanding of Macedonian problems. These 
consulates made use of a wide network of agents (for the 
most part, doctors, schoolmasters and merchants) in their 
attempts to keep track of developments in the provinces 
and at the same time give guidance to the unliberated 
Greeks. During the 1880s, the initiative in all these Greek 
activities was clearly passing to bodies that were under the 
control of the Greek state. 


From the annexation of Eastern Rumelia 
to the war of 1897 


In 1885, after seven years of trying, the Bulgarians suc- 
ceeded in annexing Eastern Rumelia by means of a 
political and military coup (18 September, 1885). This 
came as a shock to the Greeks and Serbs, who saw the 
Bulgarian move as disruptive of the balance of power in the 
Balkans, and the beginning of a new expansionist drive, 
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311. Women also took up arms in the struggle for the liberation 
of Macedonia. Dressed like their menfolk, they fought side by 
side with them. Shown above is Peristera, one of the leaders in 
western Macedonia. Photographic collection, Dr. E. Kofos. 


this time in the direction of Macedonia. The authorities in 
Belgrade took action to restore the balance without delay, 
seizing territories belonging to the Bulgarian Principality 
and also northern Macedonian. To secure this end, the 
prime minister, GaraSanin, proposed a joint military ven- 
ture to Greece, also suggesting negotiations to partition 
Macedonia. A concerted intervention by Greeks and Serbs 
was prevented, however, when the Serbo-Bulgarian war 
that had been declared on 14 November ended in a defeat 
for the Serbs that was as surprising as it was swift. 
Deliyannis, instead of learning from the Serbs' experience, 
ordered a general mobilization. This action satisfied the 
sense of national honour in the kingdom for the moment. 
but the Powers quickly blockaded the Greek harbours and 
compelled Deliyannis to resign. 

Both Bulgaria's rivals in Macedonia came off worse as 
the result of the crisis of 1885-86. The Serbs lost their 
military supremacy and the Greeks, whose futile mobiliza- 
tion was a severe drain on the economy, succeeded only in 
turning the wrath of the Ottoman authorities against the 
Greek population in Macedonia. These developments 
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raised the morale of the Bulgarian Macedonians. for the 
Bulgarian Principality now appeared in the eyes of the un- 
| Christians to be the rising power in the Balkans 
that could offer them the hope of liberation. It was true 
that Bulgarian activity in Macedonia increased spec- 
tacularly following the annexation of Eastern Rumelia. The 
Russian consuls in Macedonia continued to support the 
Bulgarians in their local disputes with the Greeks. and to 
afford them protection against Ottoman atrocities. British 
policy at this time was to attempt to exploit the breach in 
the relations between Saint Petersburg and Sofia. and this 
led them to intervene at the Porte in support of many 
Bulgarian demands for administrative reforms. Finally. the 
friendly relations enjoyed by the Bulgarian prime minister. 
Stambulov. with the Ottoman government also helped to 
create a favourable climate for Bulgarian activity in 
Macedonia. 


In its first phase. this activity continued to have as its 
main aim the creation of new Bulgarian churches and 
schools in the northern and central zones of Macedonia. 
and in a number of urban centres in the southern zone. 
Subsequently. in an attempt to win converts to Bulgarian 
national ideas. the Bulgarians began to train competent 
local cadres. Many young men were attracted bv 
scholarships to study in the Principality. whence a good 
number of them later returned to their native land to oc- 
cupy prominent positions as leaders of the Slav-speaking 
communities. At the same time the military leadership of 
the Bulgarian Macedonians was also being trained: during 
this period considerable numbers of Slav-speaking 
Macedonian youths were admitted to the Bulgarian 
military school. and afterwards enrolled in the Bulgarian 
army as officers or non-commissioned officers. These 
young men. together with a number of native chieftains 
later formed the membership of the Bulgarian armed bands 
that infiltrated Macedonia in order to incite the population 
to revolt. 


Meanwhile. the idea of an armed uprising was gaining 
increasing ground with one faction of Bulgarians, mainly 
inside Macedonia itself. At the beginning of the 1890s. a 
number of intellectuals came to the conclusion that more 
forceful methods had to be adopted: these would compel 
the Ottoman administration to have recourse to repressive 
measures that would in the end drive the people to a mass 
revolt. In order to avoid giving prominence to the 
Bulgarian character of the movement and to blunt the reac- 
tions of the Greeks. the Serbs. and some of the Powers who 
were opposed to the incorporation of Macedonia into 
Bulgaria. the liberal slogan "Macedonia for the Macedo- 
nians was adopted. Through it. the protagonists of the idea 
proclaimed that all Macedonians. that is. all the 
nationalities that lived in Macedonia. would fight for an 
autonomous Macedonia. In practice. however, the concept 
of a multi-national independent Macedonia never advanced 
beyond the level of the revolutionary literature. issued 
mostly by Socialists. or of the romantic journalism of a 
section of the European press. which was incapable of 
comprehending Macedonian reality. At this time the term 
‘Macedonian’ had a geographical. not a national. connota- 
tion. and was used by Greeks. Bulgarians and Serbs alike. 
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when referring to their kin who came from Macedonia. 

In 1893. the Secret Macedonian-Adrianopolitan Revo- 
lutionary Organization was founded in Resna: later. in 
1896. it changed its name to Internal Macedonian-Adria- 
nopolitan Revolutionary Organization. known by its in- 
itials as IMRO. 

In 1894. the numerous Bulgarian-Macedonian organiza- 
tions within the Bulgarian principality successfully united 
to form a Supreme Committee (Vrhoven Komitet) to direct 
the struggle in Macedonia and Thrace. In this they were 
assisted bv the new government of Stoilov (1894-99) which 
reversed the pro-Turkish policy of Stambulov. 

Despite its many problems, the Supreme Committee 
succeeded the following vear in arming a number of bands 
and sending them to northern and central Macedonia. The 
enterprise failed. however. since the Bulgarian-Macedonian 
bands met with no support on the part of the local popula- 
tion. The Ottoman army. reorganized by the Germans. 
succeeded in checking the infiltration of these bands to a 
considerable degree. and in compelling them to return to 
the Bulgarian Principality. 

The incursion of Bulgarian bands into Macedonia 
provoked considerable disquiet in Serbia and Greece. 
where it was realized that the Macedonian problem would 
lead to an armed conflict. 

The Serbs were particularly uneasy. since they had not 
vet succeeded in creating their own strongholds within the 
Slav population of northern Macedonia. to which they 
were laying claim. Following the example of the Greeks 
and Bulgarians. Serbian historians set themselves to 
propounding ancestral rights in Macedonia. basing their 
case on the medieval empire of Stephen DuSan. Using 
arguments drawn from linguistics. ethnography and 
anthropology. they attempted on the one hand to dispel the 
impression that the Slavs of Macedonia were related to the 
‘Mongol Bulgarians beyond the Balkan mountains. and on 
the other to establish a racial connection between the 
Macedonian Slavs and the Serbs. As for the territory 
claimed. this was defined by the obscure geographical term 
‘Old Serbia’. which in Macedonia included the northern. 
Slavic zone. There were those. however. who held the view 
that Serbia should lay claim to territories as far south as 
Kastoria and the Aegean coast. irrespective of the ethnic 
composition of these regions. 

In practice. Serbian policy followed the Bulgarian and 
Greek examples. The Association of Saint Sabbas was 
founded in 1886. in imitation of the Association for the 
Diffusion of Greek Letters. The newly formed Serbian 
society was supported in its work by the Serbian con- 
sulates opened between 1887 and 1890 in Thessalonike. 
Skopje. Monastir and Serres. A few vears later. however. 
the Serbian government itself assumed the task of coor- 
dinating educational and political activity in Macedonia.5* 
The Serbs were at a severe disadvantage in that the Ot- 
toman state did not recognize the existence of Serbian 
nationality. They were therefore obliged to appeal to the 
Oecumenical Patriarchate to appoint Serbian bishops and 
to found Serbian schools in the northern Macedonian 
provinces. They also made repeated attempts to come to 
an understanding with the two main decision-making cen- 
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312. The Greek, Bulgarian, Roumanian and Serbian primary monasteries in the vilayet of Monastir just before the liberation 
and secondary schools together with the Greek churches and of Macedonia. 
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313. The armed band led by Kapsalopoulos and Mylonas in 
which Melas and Mazarakis, all pictured above, also fought. 
This band was one of many organized by the Ethnike Etaireia. 


tres of Hellenism, the Greek government and the 
Oecumenical Patriarchate, in order to achieve a definition 
of zones of influence in Macedonia and cooperation to 
check Bulgarian infiltration. The Greeks appeared ex- 
cessively cautious, however. calculating that Greek- 
Serbian cooperation would probably lead to an un- 
derstanding between the Bulgarians and the Turks. In the 
mistaken impression that the Serbs would be compelled to 
make concessions in order to secure Greek support. suc- 
cessive Greek governments remained intransigent in the 
face of extreme territiorial claims north of the line from 
Ochrid. by way of KruSovo, Prilep. the Pelagonian plain. 
Stromnitsa and Nevrokop to Melenikon. They also con- 
tinued until the end of the century to bring pressure to bear 
on the Patriarchate not to appoint Serbian bishops to the 
northern Macedonian dioceses. The result of this was that 
the Greeks were unable to turn the Serb-Bulgarian dispute 
to their advantage and ultimately drove the Serbs to seek 
the basis of an understanding with the Bulgarians. 


The inadequacy of Greek policy at this period was the 
outcome of a number of internal weaknesses and of wider 
complications on the foreign front. Greek-Turkish rela- 
tions. whic id deteriorated in 1885-86. took a new turn 
for the worse in 1888-89 as a result of the Cretan question 
and an isolated incident in Macedonia that was to have un- 
fortunate consequences. In 1887 Anastasios 
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It was especially active in the area around Krania where, 
though it clashed on many occasions with Turkish forces, it 
finally had to withdraw. Athens, J. Mazarakis Collection. 


Picheon. a schoolmaster at Kozani and Kastoria and an 
agent of the Greek consulates in Thessalonike and 
Monastir, was arrested. From his secret correspondence 
with the consuls. the Turks became aware of the Greek 
educational activity of the last ten vears. There followed an 
extensive series of arrests of prominent Greeks in western 
and central Macedonia. which resulted in the disintegration 
of the Greek organization there and the terrorizing of the 
supporters of Greek nationalism. 

The Turks were moved by the "Picheon affair’ to attempt 
to place the entire Greek educational mechanism under 
their control. They brought great pressure to bear on the 
Patriarchate which in turn gave orders to the local bishops 
not to cooperate too closely with the Greek consuls in 
educational matters. Furthermore, the disbursements made 
by the Greek government to the educational foundations in 
the unliberated provinces were seriously reduced as a 
direct result of the economic crisis in the kingdom at the 
beginning of the 1890s. 

The result of all this was that at the very beginning of the 
great Bulgarian drive towards Macedonia. Hellenism was 
divided. economically weak. and diplomatically isolated. 
Nonetheless. the invasion of Macedonia by armed bands of 
Bulgarians in 1895 acted as the catalyst that led to a new 
mobilization to save Macedonia. 

The initiative passed from the government to private 


citizens. In 1894, under the pressure of events in Crete and 
Macedonia, a number of young officers founded the 
Ethnike Etaireia in Athens. This society grew to a large 
size in under two years, assembled enormous financial 
reserves and opened branches both inside the kingdom and 
abroad, including a number in some of the Macedonian 
towns. 

By the summer of 1896, the Etaireia was in a position to 
send well-armed bands to Macedonia to assist the Greek 
population to counter Bulgarian propaganda and the ac- 
tivities of the armed bands of Bulgarians. The Greek bands 
were composed for the most part of Macedonians who had 
settled in the kingdom, led by non-commissioned officers 
from the Greek army or Macedonian chieftains who had 
taken part in the revolt of 1878. The most important of 
them was Athanasios Brouphas from Paliokrimini in the 
province of Voios. Brouphas had been very active as a 
guerilla chieftain in Macedonia and was a natural leader 
for such an operation. They disembarked at Eleutherochori 
in Pieria at the beginning of July 1896, and after a number 
of clashes with Turkish detachments, moved northwards 
and entered the Morihovon region where, after a battle 
lasting many hours, Brouphas was killed and his band 
broke up. It was followed by five others, most of which set 
out from the Greek-Turkish border zone, though one at- 
tempted a landing on the coast of Pieria. None of them was 
able to establish itself for any time, however, and some of 
them dispersed as soon as they reached Ottoman territory. 
Members of these dispersed bands, led by local chieftains, 
moved to various parts of central and western Macedonia 
and carried out small scale guerilla operations.$? In a 
proclamation from the region of Great Prespa, issued on 
15 August, 1896, these chieftains declared: ‘Brother 
Macedonians: two months ago we took up arms against 
the tyrants ruling our country, and the land applauded our 
movement, as is shown by the enthusiastic reception we 
have met with everywhere.... We are Greek, and we wish 
Macedonia to be Greek, and are fighting for this end.’ 

In the last analysis, the failure of the despatch of armed 
bands to Macedonia was due to the total lack of prepara- 
tion within Macedonia itself and to the generally prevailing 
confusion as to the objectives of the enterprise. The lack of 
preparation may be attributed to the fact that the Ethnike 
Etaireia had not had time to organize its clandestine 
network in the unliberated provinces. The Etaireia’s inten- 
tions were undoubtedly to revive the morale of Macedo- 
nian Greeks and to publicize Greek aspirations in 
Macedonia, at a time when the impression that Macedonia 
was fundamentally a Bulgarian country was steadily gain- 
ing ground in Europe. In practice, however, the despatch of 
armed bands to Macedonia mainly served to create a 
diversion in the north and take the pressure off the Cretan 
revolution. As a result, it was readily interpreted by the 
Turks as an attempt to create a climate of revolt against 
Ottoman authority. 

Independently of this turn of events, the Erhnike 
Etaireia succeeded, despite the obstacles placed in its way 
by certain agencies of the Greek government, in forming 
numerous well-armed bands that penetrated deep into 
Macedonia. The vast majority of those who enlisted were 
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314. A. Brouphas, leader of a band organized by the Ethnike 
Etaireia, landed at Eleutherochori, Pieria in 1896. Though his 
forces penetrated deep into Macedonia and fought several skir- 
mishes, they were eventually defeated and Brouphas was killed. 
Athens, J. Mazarakis Collection. 


Macedonians and Epirotes, and there were a good number 
of Thessalians and Greeks from various parts of the 
kingdom and the diaspora. Most of the Macedonians were 
settled in Thessaly and had taken part in the revolt of 
1878. 

The Ethnike Etaireia did not abandon its designs for 
Macedonia even after the failure of the armed bands. The 
following year it formed large expeditionary force of two 
thousand men which penetrated the area of south-west 
Macedonia with the aim of cutting communications bet- 
ween Macedonia and Epirus and inciting a general revolt. 
The leaders of the revolution were A. Mylonas and G. 
Kapsalopoulos, and the band crossed the frontiers on 27 
March, 1897. A large Turkish army gathered in the border 
zone, however, and the enterprise failed. With the eruption 
of a full scale war and the defeat of the Greek army the 
large band that had been formed for Macedonia dispersed 
completely. Another band of four hundred men landed 
near Kavala to blow up the railway line, but it too disban- 
ded before it could carry out its mission. 

The Greco-Turkish war of 1897 was provoked, of 
course, by the revolt of Crete, and its aim was the libera- 
tion of Crete, but the consequences for Macedonia could 
have been disastrous. Neither the Bulgarians nor the Serbs 
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concealed their intention to intervene in the event of the 
spread of hostilities. in order to make gains in Macedonia. 
In an attempt to preclude any irreversible developments in 
Macedonia for as long as it was embroiled in the Cretan 
question. the Greek government proposed separately to the 
Bulgarians and the Serbs that they should come to some 
understanding about the Macedonian problem. Just before 
the beginning of the war it announced to Sofia its 
willingness to examine the idea of creating an autonomous 
Macedonia. or the definition of spheres of influence. in 
return for which it was prepared to concede an outlet to the 
Aegean. The Bulgarian government, however. had no 
desire to enter into commitments to Greece, since at the 
beginning of 1897 it had already agreed with the Serbians 
that they should both remain neutral during the Greco- 
Turkish war and settle their own differences in 
Macedonia.” 


THE MACEDONIAN STRUGGLE AND THE 
LIBERATION OF MACEDONIA 


Bulgarian Initiatives 1898-1903 


The defeat of 1897 had a twofold effect on the Greeks of 
Macedonia. On the one hand, the local Muslims were given 
a free hand to vent their rage on the Greek rural popula- 
tion: and on the other, the Porte, pursuing its policy of us- 
ing the rival nationalities to neutralize each other, hastened 
to satisfy many of the demands made by the Bulgarians. 
the Serbs and even the Roumanians. Thanks to these new 
concessions, the Bulgarians were now able, with the 
greatest ease, to take over churches and schools belonging 
to communities owing allegiance to the Patriarchate. The 
Serbs and pro-Roumanian Vlachs also acquired the right 
to found similar institutions in areas which had been con- 
trolled up to that time by Greek orthodox communities. 
The result was that many of the patriarchist villages in the 
mixed central zone sought refuge in a mass conversion to 
the Bulgarian Ехагсһаїе.'! Furthermore. the Bulgarians 
chose this precise moment to mobilize the Christian pop- 
ulation against Ottoman rule. 

The Greek position also began to be weakened in the 
mixed areas of the central zone of Macedonia where their 
influence had been strong until 1896. The Greeks, 
however, had begun to lose their dominant position in 
Macedonia several decades earlier than this. A number of 
factors can be cited for this turn of events; first of all it had 
not proved possible to restore the population losses suf- 
fered during the period of the War of Independence. Secon- 
Шу. the formerly unchallenged authority of the 
Oecumenical Patriarchate and the Greek clergy had been 
seriously curtailed by the emergence of the rival Bulgarian 
Church and by the decision of the Porte to withdraw cer- 
tain of its age-old prerogatives and privileges. Furthermore. 
the influence among the subject Christians only enjoyed by 
the independent. orthodox Greek state. had itself 
diminished perceptibly after the Eastern Crisis of 1875-78. 
as other Christian Balkan states. capable of offering 
assistance or of holding out the hope of liberation made 
their presence felt on the scene. When to these factors is 
added the consideration that the almost complete 
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315. Villagers from the area of Monastir dragged from their 
homes by Saravov's band after a raid on their village. Once the 
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headmaster of the Bulgarian secondary school in Thessalonike, into his own hands. Forming his guerilla organization, he 
Boris Saravov reacted in his own violent way by taking the law pillaged and destroyed throughout Macedonia. 
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economic privacy enjoyed by the local Greek population in 
Macedonia had also begun to be threatened by the steady 
economic progress made by the pro-Roumanian Vlach and 
pro-Bulgarian Slav populations, it comes as no surprise 
that the Bulgarian nationalists felt supremely confident that 
Macedonia would come under their control in the im- 
mediate future. 

The internal economic and social conditions were in any 
case ripe for a confrontation with the oppressive Ottoman 
establishment. The situation is well characterized by 
Kouzes-Pezas. the consul at Monastir. who wrote at the 
beginning of 1901: *Even if Chinese agents were to appear 
today in Macedonia and promise freedom to the Chris- 
tians, they would win their sympathies’.’* The metropolitan 
bishop of Moglena came to a similar conclusion. 

The Bulgarians had foreseen the new situation in good 
time. and when the Macedonian-Thracian Committee 
proclaimed the slogan ‘Macedonia for the Macedonians’ 
there was a significant response, mainly from the rural 
masses. This slogan cleverly concealed self-interested 
Bulgarian national aspirations. Under the pretext of 
destroying Ottoman  suzerainty and founding an 
autonomous Macedonian state, it attempted to mobilize all 
Macedonian Greeks, Bulgarians. Serbs, Vlachs, Albanians 
and even Turks — to the advantage of Bulgarian 
nationalism. It is quite clear from the documents that this 
was in fact the ultimate aim of the protagonists of this 
movement,” though attempts were made at the time and 
later to attribute different motives to the activities of one 
faction of Bulgarian insurgents who were called 
‘Macedonians’. 

The activities of this group certainly did not always 
coincide with the aspirations of the official Bulgarian state. 
Nonetheless, the slogan ‘Macedonia for the Macedonians: 
met with a wider response than the idea of annexing 
Macedonia to Bulgaria. Even Gladstone embraced it in 
1897, although. as Francis Stevenson observes in his book 
The Macedonian Question (1902) Gladstone included in 
the term ‘Macedonians’ all the nationalities that lived in 
Macedonia. in the belief that despite differences of race. 
language and religion, the inhabitants of Macedonia had a 
certain community of interest as opposed to all the 
foreigners. and especially as opposed to Turkish soldiers 
and tax collectors.’ 


316. Germanos Karavangelis, metropolitan of Kastoria, who in- 
spired the organization of the first Greek armed bands to check 
the incursions of the Bulgarian comitadjis into Macedonia. 
Athens, Benaki Museum. 


317. lon Dragoumis, vice-consul at Monastir, was active in 
mobilizing local forces and rousing public opinion on behalf of 
Macedonia. Athens, J. Mazarakis Collection. 


318. The Slav-speaking fighter, Kotas, who, until his death in 
1904, played a leading role in the Greek resistance in western 
Macedonia. Athens, Benaki Museum. 


319. Lambros Koromilas was appointed Consul General at 
Thessalonike in 1904 to organize the Macedonian Struggle. His 
contribution was outstanding. Athens, National Historical 
Museum. 


In practice, it did not prove possible to advance 
Bulgarian aims in Macedonia swiftly, mainly because of 
disputes between the Bulgarian-Macedonian committees 
that were active in Bulgaria and Macedonia, and also 
because the Bulgarian government and the committees 
were unable to agree on a common line. The Central Com- 
mittee of IMRO, which was active inside Macedonia, con- 
tinued its proselytizing activities in all directions. Orthodox 
Slav- and Vlach-speaking villagers who had remained 
faithful to the Patriarchate, as well as those who had 
adhered to the Exarchate. were enrolled in the ranks of the 
organization. The Greek consul at Monastir wrote of the 
agents of the Committee: ‘They aspire to unite all in the 
idea of liberation and of deliverance from the Turkish 
yoke, deliberately avoiding all mention of Bulgaria and the 
Schism, and at the most hinting at the hope of creating a 
separate autonomous state.” 

Disruptive tendencies had emerged in the circles of the 
Supreme Committee of the Macedonian-Adrianopolitan 
organizations that had their headquarters in Sofia. The 
leadership of the Organization had fallen into the hands of 
Mihailovsky and Tsontsev, but Boris Saravov mobilized 
his own armed organization inside Macedonia, which 
began to proselytize by force and also to bring pressure to 
bear on, or murder, dissidents and leading members of the 
Greek and Serbian Communities. This activity began 
around 1899 and reached a climax in 1902 when the 
leadership of the Supreme Committee decided to set the 
revolt in motion by sending armed bands from Bulgaria. 

Despite its internal quarrels, the Bulgarian movement 
appeared as a proclamation of social justice and the 
brotherhood of all Macedonians irrespective of race, 
language and religion; however, under the pretext of 
meeting the needs of the struggle and neutralizing the in- 
struments of Ottoman rule, it also acted as oppressor and 
destroyer of rival nationalities. Its main targets were 
therefore the leading cadres of Hellenism in the villages. the 
towns and even the guerilla bands. Under these conditions 
the ranks of the Committee swelled daily with new con- 
verts, who were obliged to sell even their animals in order 
to buy the weapons which the Organization compelled 
them to procure in readiness for the general revolt. 


Greek indecision 


The Greek government was not in a position to adapt its 
response to the new conditions created by the Bulgarian 
campaign. Initially it confined itself to intensifying its old 
methods." It increased its advances to the schools, while at 
the same time taking steps to improve the quality of the 
education by founding teacher-training colleges and ap- 
pointing school inspectors, it increased its allocations to 
the threatened dioceses in the north and central zone; it 
made special disbursements to the consulates for the crea- 
tion of an information network; and it made sure that able 
men were assigned to key posts, who could give more ef- 
fective guidance to the local Greek population. The most 
important step in this direction was an appeal to the former 
Oecumenical Patriarch Joachim III to reassume his office, 
this time with the support of the Greek government. His 
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320. Demetrios Kalapothakis, editor of the newspaper, ‘Em- 
bros’. He became president of the Greek ‘Macedonian Commit- 
tee’ established in Athens in 1903, which made an important 
contribution to the Macedonian Struggle. Athens, National 
Historical Museum. 


election helped to revitalize the higher ranks of the clergy 
in Macedonia. Within two to three years. new 
metropolitan bishops had been appointed to vital dioceses 
(Germanos Karavangelis to Kastoria and Chrystostomos 
to Drama. for example). where they were now openly ac- 
tive in support of the national cause.” 

In view of the Bulgarian activity the Greek government 
attempted to win over the Sublime Porte to some form of 
cooperation against the common threat.’ Similarly. con- 
suls and metropolitan bishops attempted to fan the zeal of 
the local authorities against the Bulgarian committees, and 
particularly against those groups that. unchecked. were 
systematically annihilating the leaders of the Greek pop- 
ulation.*! This policy too brought only limited gains, partly 
as a result of the natural incompetence of the Ottoman ad- 
ministration. partly because the local authorities had been 
corrupted bv financial subventions from the Bulgarian 
organization, and partlv because the foreign consuls or 
ambassadors at Constantinople intervened to secure the 
suspension of measures taken against. or penalties imposed 
on supporters of the Bulgarian Organization. Whenever 
the cooperation brought results. this was due to the com- 
petence or the personal relations of the local bishop or con- 
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su] (the metropolitan bishop Karavangelis at Kastoria. and 
the consuls Evgeniadis and Stornaris at Thessalonike and 
Serres respectively). By contrast in Monastir. where 
Pezas had succeeded in organizing an excellent informa- 
tion network within the ranks of the Bulgarian Organiza- 
tion, the information was never put to use. thanks to the in- 
ertia of the local Ottoman authorities. In practice. these 
authorities, instead of taking preventive measures, resorted 
to brutal acts of repression. For his part. Patriarch 
Joachim III tried to convince the Greek government of just 
how fruitless it was to base its hopes on collaboration with 
the Turks. As he wrote to the Greek representative À. Pot- 
té: "The thanks given for our services against the common 
foe were purely cosmetic.... The recipient of those services 
looks upon both Christian races as hostile and cunning and 
dishonest. and regrets that he is unable to destroy them 
forthwith. 3} 

The consul at Monastir, Kouzes-Pezas. a greater realist. 
did not hesitate openly to quarrel with his superiors in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, demanding that radical 
methods be used to deal with the situation. "The time when 
we could use solely peaceful and civilizing means to ensure 
our predominance in Macedonia. he wrote. “has gone 
forever. thanks to the impatience and daring of the 
Bulgarian patriots and our own wilful blindness. He 
therefore proposed the adoption of more drastic methods 
including the creation of secret societies in Macedonia, 
with three-man committees in the major towns and villages 
backed by execution squads so that they could react more 
positively to Bulgarian moves. The responsibility for the 
general coordination of these committees would rest with 
Athens, and if the government was unable to assume it, it 
would be advisable to form a secret committee.?* It is in- 
teresting to note that Patriarch Joachim had made similar 
recommendations concerning the founding of a secret 
society. The Minister of Foreign Affairs. Romanos. in his 
reply rejecting Pezas' proposals. gave the following 
justification. revealing thereby not only the defeatism of the 
authorities in Athens but also their inability to grasp the 
meaning of the rapid developments in Macedonia: "Neither 
the Government. nor its representatives. should stray into 
enterprises of this nature. the futilitv of which has been 
demonstrated in the past and which. given the final end to 
which thev are designed. are rejected by the public con- 
science and by all civilized states. The Greek state neither 
can. nor should. follow Bulgaria in the use of this kind of 
activity (sic). 

Germanos Karavangelis. however. undertook to accom- 
plish what the official Greek state had refused to do. From 
the moment that he came to Kastoria at the beginning of 
1900. he found himself faced with a chaotic situation." In 
most of the villages in his diocese. including those that were 
not schismatic. the churches were closed and the priests 
were obliged to conduct their services in Slavonic. Many of 
the schools were closed. since the teachers had been 
terrorized and had congregated in Kastoria. Germanos 
began to make circuits throughout the whole of his area. 
which was held by the Bulgarian guerillas. popularly 
known as comitadjis. His courage inspired confidence in 
his followers. but only temporarily: as soon as he departed. 
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321. The staff of the Greek Consulate in Thessalonike in 1908. 
Headed initially by Lambros Koromilas, the Consulate main- 
tained links with the armed bands and local units in the towns 


the executions began again and, with them, the pressure to 
join the Bulgarian Organization. Faced with this situation. 
Germanos turned to other methods. He succeeded in 
detaching from the Organization the Slav-speaking chief- 
tains Kotas from Roulia and Vangelis from Strebeno, thus 
acquiring his first armed force in the area of Korestia. 
Despite the vigour of the two local chieftains, however, 
they were not enough. The metropolitan therefore at- 
tempted to rouse the conscience of the Greek nation and 
persuade the Greek government to send arms and, more 
importantly, men from the free state. In a letter to the 
prime minister, A. Zaimis, after singing the praises of 
Kotas’ work, he pointed out the possibilities of extending 
his activities to the provinces of Kastoria. Prespa, 
Monastir and Edessa: ‘it need only be heard that a few 
dozen Greek eagles have arrived to assist Kotas'.** 

The Greek government, however, continued to pursue a 
passive policy and contented itself with sending a little 
financial support. Meanwhile the cries of despair and the 
appeals from within Macedonia multiplied. The Greeks 
who were suffering hardship in the face of the Bulgarian 
activity now demanded that the Greeks take similar action. 
In Athens, the demands of the Macedonian Greeks were 
addressed mainly to leading Greek politicians, army of- 
ficers, academics and journalists who, since the time of the 


and villages of Macedonia and was thus the coordinating force 
behind the Greek Struggle in Macedonia. Athens, J. Mazarakis 
Collection. 


Ethnike Etaireia had had frequent contacts with 
Macedonia. Since these personalities rightly or wrongly, 
carried the stigma of the failure of 1897, they could not 
easily persuade the Government. Thus they took the in- 
itiative to assist those who were already fighting in 
Macedonia on a private basis. A group of officers and 
civilians centred around the family of Stephen Dragoumis 
began to take action. His brother-in-law, Paul Melas. and 
some of his comrades, sent the first armed band to 
Karavangelis in the spring of 1903. Shortly before this. in 
November 1902, Stephen’s son Ion Dragoumis, a young 
diplomat, had successfully requested a posting as vice- 
consul to the consulate in Monastir. In this position, acting 
without instructions from the government and in the face 
of the objections of his superior, he organized a secret 
organization, Amyna, (Defence), at first in Monastir and 
afterwards in the major towns in western Macedonia. The 
aims of the small committees of Defence were to create an 
information network, to organize the defensive struggle, 
and to take steps designed to intimidate the Bulgarians.*? 
Similar movements began to spring up in other towns in 
Macedonia, as a result of initiatives by members of the 
Greek communities, the educational societies, the craft 
guilds and of professionals. Apart from Defence none of 
them converted their concern into practical form, for they 
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322. Paul Melas, who fought for the liberation of Macedonia, 
making every Greek aware of the cause. He met a hero’s death 
in western Macedonia in 1904. He is portrayed in the uniform of 
a Macedonian fighter. Athens, National Historical Museum. 


had no central guidance or means of making their presence 
felt. 

Attempts were made to cover this gap through the in- 
itiatives of Greek patriots. mainly Macedonians resident in 
Athens. The Geroyannis brothers from Chalkidike formed 
their Central Macedonian Association at this time. and the 
society Hellenism of Neoklis Kazazis and. a little later. the 
Auxiliary Committee of the Macedonians became active: 
the president of the last was the archbishop of Athens and 
its membership included some leading members of Athe- 
nian society. 


The Ilinden rising 


All this activity proved insufficient to mobilize the Greek 
state machinery. In 1903. however, the revolutionary ac- 
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tivity of the Bulgarians provoked the intervention of the 
European Powers in Macedonian affairs. after which it was 
impossible for the Greek government to remain idle. 

In October 1902. large bands of Bulgarians penetrated 
into north-west and western Macedonia from the Bulgarian 
principality and attempted. in cooperation with local 
Bulgarian-Macedonian bands. to incite the population to 
revolt. This initiative derived from the activities of the 
Supreme Committee in Sofia. which had not secured the 
concurrence of IMRO. Problems of internal coordination 
combined with the cautious attitude of the villagers and the 
prompt mobilization of the Ottoman army. quickly 
neutralized the insurrection before it could assume a mass 
character. The most important Bulgarian leaders. Tsontsev 
and Yankov. who were officers in the Bulgarian army. 
were compelled to return to Bulgaria.?? Despite the failure 
of the venture. however. preparations for a more 
widespread movement the following vear continued with 
increasing intensity throughout the winter. 

Again. internal. problems within the ranks of the 
Bulgarian organization led to uncoordinated operations. In 
the spring of 1903 there were widespread acts of sabotage. 
unsanctioned by any organization. in the city of 
Thessalonike and its hinterland. Among the more impor- 
tant targets were the Ottoman Bank. which was blown up: 
the steamship Guadalquivir. which was sunk in the Ther- 
maic Gulf: and the rail and telecommunications networks. 
which were cut at a number of places in central 
Macedonia. These terrorists were concerned to create an 
impression. rather than provoke a general revolt?! The 
Turks. however. reacted with a series of violent repressive 
measures. It was clear that the only method remaining was 
revolt. The leaders of the Greek population vainly at- 
tempted to restrain the rural population. especially in the 
mixed areas. Vainly. too. they tried to awaken the Ottoman 
authorities to the need to protect the Greek communities 
and the mixed populations from the penetration of 
Bulgarian nationalism. 

On 20 Julv (O.S.) the dav of Prophet Elijah (Ilinden). ar- 
med revolt broke out on the orders of IMRO. The main 
burden fell on the provinces of western and northern 
Macedonia: central and eastern Macedonia remained es- 
sentiallv outside the struggle as did the purely Greek- 
speaking southern zone. Slav-speakers and  Vlach- 
speakers. both patriarchist and schismatic. took to the 
mountains. either of their own will or as a result of coer- 
cion. From the very first the Bulgarians tried to give the 
struggle a social content bv attacking not onlv the small 
Turkish garrisons but also the large estates (chiftliks) and 
the propertv of the Turkish bevs. At the same time. 
however. they also turned against the leaders of the Greek 
population. many of whom they executed or compelled to 
take refuge in the large urban centres. Once the Turkish 
army had been reconstituted. however. and began its mop- 
ping up operations. there was widespread devastation. 
Methodicallv. and without any distinction between 
Bulgarians and Greeks. or between insurgents and villagers 
who had been led astrav or had acted under compulsion. 
the Turks embarked upon a course of genocide. When the 
extent of the disaster was reckoned. Macedonian Hellenism 


counted hundreds of new martyrs, victims on this occasion 
of Turkish reprisals against the Bulgarians. The material 
cost was also high: some major Greek centres were com- 
pletely destroyed, amongst them the township of Krusovo 
and many Greek-Vlach and patriarchist communities in 
the areas of Monastir, Florina and Kastoria.?? 

On the Bulgarian side, the annihilation of some of their 
most important chieftains, the dispersal of their bands, and 
the arrests of hundreds of cadres in the villages and towns 
initially gave the impression that their, struggle in 
Macedonia had been dealt a severe blow. The Ilinden ris- 
ing, however, successfully promoted the Bulgarian demand 
for a political settlement of the issue. The revolt of the 
Macedonian population incited by the Bulgarian organiza- 
tions convincingly brought home to the European Powers 
the demand for Macedonian autonomy. 

Even before Ilinden, at the beginning of 1903, the Porte 
had agreed upon a plan for reforms put forward by Austria 
and Russia, known as the Vienna Reform Scheme. Until 
the Ilinden rising, however, very little progress had been 
made towards implementing this Scheme, and the Powers 
were obliged to intervene again and request. more per- 
suasively this time, that the reforms be carried out. 

At this time, Britain seemed disposed to support the 
foundation of an autonomous Macedonia under a Chris- 
tian governor. This idea was opposed by Russia and 
Austria, while Germany was opposed to any proposal that 
affected the sovereign rights of the sultan. The new reform 
plan, known as the Miirzsteg Programme, bore the stamp 
of Russian and Austrian policy, which meant the preserva- 
tion of the status quo in Macedonia. 

The main reforms of the Vienna and Miuirzsteg 
Programmes envisaged the appointment of an inspector- 
general to the three vilayets of Thessalonike, Monastir and 
Skopje (the first Inspector was Hilmi Pasha); the appoint- 
ment of two advisers to him, a Russian and an Austrian; 
participation by Christians in the administration and the 
gendarmerie; the reorganization of the Turkish gendar- 
merie with the aid of European officers; measures for the 
reform of the financial and taxation systems; and finally, 
provision for the readjusting of the administrative divisions 
of Macedonia in such a way as to secure a more realistic 
geographical distribution of the various nationalities. 

This last provision caused considerable unease, 
however, for it was interpreted as a first step in the direc- 
tion of the partition of Macedonia according to national 
majorities. Since the national sentiments held by the pop- 
ulation in the mixed zones were ambiguous, however, the 
provision was clearly an invitation — and a challenge — to 
the Greeks, Bulgarians and Serbs to intensify the struggle 
to win over these populations. 


The Greek armed reaction 


The fact that the turn taken in 1903 by the course of e- 
vents in Macedonia involved the use of arms aroused 
Greek public opinion. Official government policy, however, 
was influenced not so much by public demonstrations as 
by the initiatives taken by the Powers. The possibility that 
the administrative boundaries would be readjusted along 


323. Constantine Mazarakis - Ainian (‘Akritas’) was the leader 
of an armed unit active in central Macedonia. He was also an 
important figure in the Greek Organization in Athens and 
Thessalonike. Athens, J. Mazarakis Collection. 


unclear national lines led the leading members of the 
government in Athens to waive their reservations. The 
government of Theotokis decided to act. 

Its first action was to send a group of four officers to 
Macedonia, amongst them the future national hero, second 
lieutenant Paul Melas. This group studied the situation and 
recommended to the government, amongst other. things, 
that armed bands should be despatched.” 

The governmnent also decided to staff the consulate at 
Thessalonike with competent diplomats, supported by 
army officers. The office of General Consul in 
Thessalonike was filled by Lambros Koromilas. who was 
given very wide authority. 

At the same time, as a result of close cooperation bet- 
ween private citizens and government, the Macedonian 
Committee (Makedoniko Komitato) was founded in 
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324. The Greek officer, Spyromilios from Chimarra, Epirus, 
who commanded a band in central Macedonia. He was one of 
the many officers from the Greek state who formed units to 
assist the Macedonians in their struggle for freedom. Athens, J. 
Mazarakis Collection. 


Athens. with Demetrios Kalapothakis. publisher of the 
newspaper Embros as its president. The aim of the Com- 
mittee was to organize the armed struggle in Macedonia 
and. in theory. in the other unliberated provinces of 
Turkey. 

The attention of the Committee focussed mainly on 
western Macedonia, where the danger had appeared to be 
most immediate during the Ilinden rising. In this same 
region. the ground had been prepared to some extent 
thanks to the activities of the metropolitan Germanos. of 
the secret organization Defence. and of a number of small 
bands of local chieftains. It was against this background 
that. at the end of August 1904. the first band was 
despatched under Paul Melas who. as General Comman- 
der for western Macedonia. was responsible for the 
guidance of all the scattered armed bands of locals and 
volunteers in the vilayet of Monastir. Melas' activities 
one and a half months. however: on 26 Oc- 
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tober. his band was surrounded by а Turkish detachment 
in the village of Statista (modern Mela) near Kastoria and 
he himse illed while attempting to break out. 


` His correspondence and particularly his lengthy 
report to the Committee? makes it clear that the main 
thrust of his efforts was directed to the psychological and 
organizational spheres. Avoiding clashes with the Turks. 
as far as he could, he initiated a series of enterprises in 
schismatic villages designed to terrorize the Bulgarian 
terrorists and also to recall to the Patriarchate and to 
Hellenism all those who had crossed to the Bulgarian camp 
out of fear. At the same time he sought to organize the 
Greeks by founding small committees in villages and 
townships based on the model of the kernels of which 
Defence was formed. their mission being to gather infor- 
mation. to protect and supply the bands. and to form a 
local armed civilian militia. Before he could bring his work 
to completion. however, he fell to Turkish bullets. a victim 
of the absence of any internal Greek organization. 

The death of Melas profoundly moved Athenian society. 
of which he was a distinguished member. It is no exaggera- 
tion to claim that through his death. Paul Melas — ‘the 
Lord Byron of the Macedonian Struggle’ as he is called by 
the English historian D. Dakin — succeeded in making the 
fate of Macedonia a matter of concern for all Greeks.” 
Volunteers and financial contributions flooded in to the 
Committee from all parts of the kingdom, and also from 
the unliberated provinces and the diaspora. 

Melas' place was taken by the Cretan lieutenant George 
Tsondos. and in Thessalonike Koromilas began to weave 
his own plan of action. organizing and supporting armed 
bands of locals. At the same time. Melas’ example was 
followed and attempts were made to organize secret 
societies in all the towns and townships. and in many of the 
villages of southern. central and eastern Macedonia. The 
centre of activity in eastern Macedonia was Serres. where 
the new consul. À. Sachtouris. also had a small band of of- 
ficers to support him. 

Although the attempt to organize a secret network of 
Greek committees proceeded at a satisfactory pace. the 
achievements in the military sphere throughout 1904 were 
disappointing. The local chieftains possessed neither the 
experience nor the discipline to carry on an unorthodox 
and demanding struggle. Within a short space of time. the 
Bulgarian organization skilfully succeeded in turning the 
Turkish pursuit squadrons against them and dispersing 
them. 

Another serious problem was the division of the 
leadership of the struggle between the Macedonian Com- 
mittee in Athens and the General Consulate in 
Thessalonike. The leading members of the Committee in- 
sisted on controlling from a distance even questions con- 
cerning the tactical manoeuvres of the bands. The lack of 
swift communications. however. combined with inadequate 
knowledge of local conditions gave rise to confusion which 
frequently led to disaster. From his vantage point 
Koromilas demanded that the unified coordination of the 
struggle at local level should be assigned to him: this had in 
any case been the government's original intention when 
thev posted him to Thessalonike. Thanks to the staffing of 
the Consulate with officers: to direct communications with 
the armed bands in the field and the secret societies in the 
villages and towns: and to his being kept informed con- 


325. The Cretan George Tsontos (Vardas) and his Cretan 
volunteers filled the place left vacant by the death of Paul Melas. 
He organized the resistance in western Macedonia, put heart 


tinuously and immediately of the movements of the rival 
forces, the experienced diplomat was in an excellent posi- 
tion to give more effective direction to the struggle. 

In Athens, the government compromised by giving the 
consul at Monastir responsibility for coordination in the 
vilayet of Monastir analogous with that exercised by 
Koromilas for the vilayet of Thessalonike. The Macedo- 
nian Committee was to continue its work of preparing and 
despatching bands and supplies to Macedonia, as well as 
dealing with more general issues affecting the struggle. 

Their brief experience of armed action in 1904 led 
Koromilas and his associates to abandon the idea of using 
local klephts-cum-chieftains as leaders of bands at least in 
the first stage and to adopt the Committee’s system. Hen- 
ceforth, the bands would be recruited in the kingdom. led 
by officers and non-commissioned officers, and sent to 
Macedonia where they would be reinforced by local 
guerillas. Later the most suitable of them would assume the 
command of their own bands of guerillas. At the beginning 
of 1905, the new bands were recruited in Greece and were 
assigned to the command of officers such as K. Mazarakis, 
Spyromilos, and Moraitis, who had served in the Consulate 
in Thessalonike the previous year and were familiar with 
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into the inhabitants, encouraged the enlistment of new volun- 
teers and impeded wide scale Bulgarian penetration in the area. 
Athens, J. Mazarakis Collection. 


the situation. In the months that followed new bands began 
to be formed at a quickening rate as the numbers of volun- 
teers multiplied from Crete. the Peloponnese (especially 
Mani), Roumeli and other areas. and the Government now 
made the necessary funds freely available. 

As long as the Greek military presence in Macedonia 
had been either non-existent or weak, the general impres- 
sion was that the Ottoman authorities and especially the 
Ottoman landowners viewed the Greek bands with favour 
as a rival ‘terror’ to the Bulgarians. The Ottoman Ad- 
ministration, however, invariably rejected suggestions that 
the Greek villagers should be armed, or that the Greeks 
and Turks should take concerted action against the 
Bulgarians.?? In contrast, when the Greeks began to inten- 
sify their armed action, the pursuit squadrons turned 
against the Greek bands with particular insistence. The 
Greeks' greatest losses were recorded in clashes with the 
Ottoman army. Finally, both sides — Bulgarian and Greek 
— manoeuvred in such a way as to turn the Turks against 
their rival. 

The struggle often developed into a contest on three 
fronts for the Greek bands. In some areas, mainly in cen- 
tral Macedonia, nomadic Vlach stock-breeders who had 
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326. Kostas Garefis from Pelion, the heroic leader of an armed 
band, lost his life in 1906 after killing two Bulgarian chieftains 
in Morihovon. Athens, J. Mazarakis Collection. 


embraced Roumanian nationalism aligned themselves with 
the Bulgarians. Their hostility took the form of the betrayal 
of the movements of Greek bands to the Turks and the 
Bulgarians. acts of sabotage directed against the Greek 
supply and communications systems. and finally. anti- 
Greek propaganda in Vlach villages. The damage caused 
by the pro-Roumanians to the Greek struggle was dis- 
proportionately large in relation to their small numbers. !°° 
The attitude of the Vlachs of the towns. townships and the 
vast majority of the villages of northern Macedonia was 
precisely the opposite: they formed the backbone of the 
Greek defence throughout the entire Macedonian Struggle. 

After 1905 the Greek bands for the most part succeeded 
in prevailing over the Bulgarians whenever they clashed, 
thanks to the fact that they were led by army officers and 
NCOs. to their training in irregular warfare, and to the 
resources at their disposal.!?! 

However. it was only in areas where it was absolutely 
essential to obliterate the enemy presence that the main ef- 
fort of the bands was devoted to hand-to-hand fighting or 
pitched battles. The areas in question were those of critical 
importance for communications or vital for use as a base 
from which to launch attacks. The marshy lake of Yan- 
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nitsa was one such crucial area: here. a curious. though 
fierce amphibious war to secure the control of central 
Macedonia was fought throughout almost the entire 
Macedonian Struggle.'?? The more usual form of opera- 
tion. however, was the raid on inhabited areas to punish 
traitors. terrorize rivals or execute comitadjis. 

Although the numbers of the armed bands increased af- 
ter 1905. they were not enough to ensure the safety of the 
Greek villages. Accordinglv. the svstem of the armed 
civilian militia first used by the Bulgarians was adopted. In 
a short space of time tens. and later hundreds. of villages 
acquired armed garrisons who were ready. together with 
the secret committees, to act as a first line of defence and 
even to assist as reserves in the operations of the Greek 
band in their area. 

In the cities. where the Greek population was in- 
disputably in the majority. the absence of any armed force 
in the past had allowed the Bulgarians to exercise a dis- 
proportionately great influence. To meet this situation. the 
Greek organization created small groups of armed vouths. 
who formed execution squads of the secret political 
societies. This tactic was systematized in Thessalonike af- 
ter 1906, when lieutenant Souliotis. under the pseudonym 
Nikolaidis. founded the secret Thessalonike Organization. 
The aim of this organization was gradually to neutralize 
the small Bulgarian community that had begun to form as 
a result of migration from the countryside during the 
previous twenty vears. The use of economic boycotts. 
terrorism and the mobilization of the Greek population 
began to reverse this dangerous trend within a year. 


The real results of the struggle. however. were to be 
measured in terms not of territory won. but ‘of the soul of 
people. as Koromilas wrote.!?? The attempt to win back 
for Hellenism all those who had gone over to Bulgarian 
nationalism involved the provision of protection and com- 
pensation. and where necessary. acts of terrorism against 
dissidents. The road was difficult. especially for the first 
two years. 1904-06. Members of the same village,even of 
the same family. were often divided into two opposing 
camps. the orthodox Greek and the schismatic Bulgarian. 

For Greek morale to recover. however. it was necessary 
to remove the social and economic causes that were turn- 
ing one section of the rural population against the leaders 
of Hellenism. Bulgarian propaganda had succeeded in 
some areas in turning against the Greeks the discontent of 
the share-croppers against the landowners. who included a 
good number of Greeks. * and the opposition of the 
villagers to the taxes paid to the clergy. which were collec- 
ted by Greek bishops. The Greek organization tried to sof- 
ten their worst effects in order to advance the struggle. It 
instituted. or increased subsidies to the bishops of crucial 
dioceses. thereby relieving them of having to make un- 
popular circuits in order to collect the annual tax of Chris- 
tians. At the same time. encouragement was given to the 
founding in Macedonia of branches of credit organizations 
controlled bv Greek capital interests. At the height of the 
Struggle. two Greek banks opened in Thessalonike and 
supported the Greek presence in Macedonia.'* The Greek 
organization made use of this new power in a positive man- 
ner to attract workers and farmers to the Greek side. and 
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327. Tellos Agapinos (‘Agras’) shown with some of his comrades 
amongst the swamps which surrounded the lake of Yannitsa. In 
the months before his death at the hands of Bulgarian com- 


as a deterrent to use economic pressure and boycotts 
against businesses and contractors, whether Bulgarian or 
not. who employed Bulgarian workers and staff. 

Education was dealt with more systematically. The 
teaching material and the archaic learned language needed 
to be adapted to the local conditions of a basically il- 
literate, bilingual population. Under the difficult conditions 
imposed by the Struggle it gradually became possible to 
detect the beginnings of a radical change of direction with 
the foundation of teacher-training colleges. girls’ boarding 
schools, primary schools and also schools for professional 
training. 

At the same time, particular attention was paid to pop- 
ular mass mobilizations of the forces of Hellenism. for 
Bulgarian activity had resulted in European public opinion 
receiving a virtually one-sided picture of the situation in 
Macedonia. However, as fear began to give way to rising 
Greek morale. there occurred a number of impressive mass 
popular demonstrations — at the funeral of a patriot who 
had been murdered, for example, or on the occasion of 
group excursions of school children which afforded the op- 
portunity for an imposing display of force. 

The Greek defence thus moved to a mass counter-attack 
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itadjis in 1907 he made the extensive marshes a focal point for 
control of the central Macedonian region. Athens, J. Mazarakis 
Collection. 


in 1907. At the end of 1906, in response to a request from 
the Turks, Koromilas was transferred to Athens, but not 
before he had set the entire enterprise on a firm foundation. 
Shortly afterwards Kalapothakis and other members of the 
Macedonian Committee were obliged to resign on account 
of a sharpening of their differences with the military of- 
ficers over the direction of the operational control of the 
Struggle. As the Macedonian question assumed the dimen- 
sions of an undeclared war. it came under the control of 
the professional soldiers and the responsible political 
authority. At the beginning of 1908. the Theotokis govern- 
ment assigned the military direction of the Struggle to 
colonel P. Danglis. while G. Baltatzis was appointed presi- 
dent of the Macedonian Committee. This body now took 
on the form of a special service of the General Staff, and 
was subject to a military discipline and command struc- 
ture. Naturally enough. the role of the patriot volunteers in 
Athens and of the consuls in Macedonia was downgraded 
in all matters connected with the military direction of 
Operations. 

In the operational sphere. the number of Greek bands 
active inside Macedonia in the two years 1907-08 rose to 
dozens. headed by officers and chieftains who by this time 
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328. Portrait of Nicholas Votsis, the captain who entered 
Thessalonike harbour and torpedoed the Turkish corvette Fetih- 
I-Bulend. Sketch by Thaleia Flora-Karavia. 


had gained experience. These bands had succeeded in con- 
solidating their control throughout the whole of the 
southern. Greek-speaking zone. creating supply bases from 
the Pindos range to the river Nestos and securing com- 
munications between the Greek-Turkish border zone and 
the interior of Macedonia. To the north. Greek bands had 
also established themselves in the areas of Prespa, 
Peristeri, Monastir, Morihovon and Stromnitsa (now 
southern Yugoslavia), where they were operating with 
some success. The struggle was evenly balanced in the 
middle zone. particularly in the regions of Korestia 
(Kastoria). Florina, Edessa (Almopia). the lake and plain 
of Yannitsa and. further to the east, in the provinces of 
Serres and Drama. In the region of Kilkis, and further 
north. however. Bulgarian control was still strong.'°° 

In any event, the balance of power between the Greeks 
and the Bulgarians shifted steadily in favour of the former. 
After the reorganization of the Ottoman gendarmerie by 
European officers in 1906. however. and the formation of 
pursuit squadrons. the Greek bands. like the Bulgarian. 
could no longer rely on the traditional incompetence of the 
Ottoman security forces. The merciless pursuit frequently 
ended in the annihilation of entire bands. which in turn 
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“made conditions for survival intolerable and caused the 


morale of the guerillas to plummet. 

At the same time as this activity in the military sphere, 
the Turks took steps to neutralize the centres guiding the 
Greek struggle. With the encouragement of the European 
diplomats, they succeeded in having some of the consuls 
and metropolitan bishops whom they regarded as leading 
activists in the mobilization of the Macedonian Greeks, 
removed from office. This measure came too late, however: 
the Greek Organization had by now taken root and spread, 
and the Struggle had lost its earlier personal character. 

During this same period (1907-08), the Bulgarian move- 
ment began to show signs of weakening. The Serbian 
bands and the Serbian Organization were very active in the 
extreme north of Macedonia and were contesting with the 
Bulgarians the initiative in the provinces that bordered with 
Serbia, especially the kazas of Skopje. Prilep. Palanka and 
Kiuprulu. And the fierce disputes within the ranks of the 
Bulgarian movement, particularly between the supporters 
of the Supreme Committee and the leftist faction amongst 
the supporters of IMRO had reached the point of open 
civil war. 

To the complex web of mutually conflicting ideological 
and political aims exhibited by the Bulgarian movement 
were added personal hatreds, opening up a great gap. The 
alienation, albeit of a faction. of the warriors from the 
decision-making centres of the Bulgarian movement 
became clearer, as the old propagandist slogan of 
autonomy became the self-fulfilling aim of their struggle.!9? 
This was the source of the clash between autonomists and 
unionists that was to split the Macedonian Bulgarians and 
weaken their efforts. 


The Young Turk Movement and the end of the Struggle 


Throughout the entire period of the Struggle. the Euro- 
pean Powers repeatedly interfered in Macedonian affairs. 
The reform programmes of Vienna and Mürzsteg were the 
object of continuous negotiations on the part of the foreign 
diplomats. who were attempting to improve them. The 
drastic measures taken in the past, however, such as naval 
and economic blockade. military mobilization etc.. now fell 
foul of the conflicting interests of the Powers. 

While the repeated foreign interventions failed to bring 
any real improvement in the situation, however, they began 
to increase the discontent of many of the Turkish officers. 
For a variety of reasons, including the situation in 
Macedonia. where the rival factions of the unliberated 
Christians had torn the prestige of the Ottoman state to 
shreds. these officers had for some time been moving 
towards the idea of intervening forcibly to change the 
regime. The Young Turk movement was organized 
secretly, and mainly within the Macedonian garrisons. 
which gave the signal for the Revolution on 23 July. 1908. 
It quickly spread to the entire empire and succeeded in 
overthrowing the absolutist regime of Abdul Hamid. 

The proclamation of the Constitution. with its promises 
of equal rights for all nationalities. acted as a catalyst on 
the Macedonian Struggle. Within the space of a few days 
after the success of the Young Turks and the announce- 
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329. The Turkish corvette, Fetih-I-Bulend, in Thessalonike har- 
bour. The sinking of this ship on the evening of 18 October 1912 


ment of a general amnesty, all the contending sides 
declared that they were putting an end to the armed 
struggle, accepted the Young Turks’ promises of equality, 
and promised to advance their nationalist aims by political 
means. Immediately after this, the armed bands came 
down to the nearest towns and townships and laid down 
their arms. Amidst an unreal atmosphere of euphoria, there 
were scenes of popular delirium that would have been in- 
comprehensible only a month before. The popular celebra- 
tions, however, were simply an indication of the relief of a 
people who for decades had known nothing but oppression 
and violence. Those responsible for directing the various 
political and military movements, moreover, were aware 
that nothing more was to be achieved by armed struggle. 
The Bulgarians realized that their internal divisions did not 
augur well for the future. The Greeks, for their part, 
believed that they would be able to advance their cause 
more successfully, for Macedonian Hellenism had added to 
its economical and cultural superiority an aggressive 
patriotic spirit won on the field where it had clashed with 
the Turks and the Bulgarians. 

There were many on the Greek side, however, who 
believed that the movement of the Young Turks had 
blocked Greek efforts at the very moment that they were 


was a deed of great bravery and skill on the part of Captain 
Votsis. Sketch by Thaleia Flora-Karavia. 


preparing to strike the decisive blow against the 
Bulgarians; that the declarations by the Bulgarian commit- 
tees that they were suspending the armed struggle were dis- 
ingenuous; and that the Young Turks had no intention of 
putting into practice their promises of equal rights. A 
significant quantity of arms was not in fact surrendered 
and many bands on both sides chose to disperse or to hide 
rather than surrender. Throughout 1908 and 1909 there 
was rivalry at the local level to exercise control over the 
church or the school of every village, as in the period 
before 1899. There were also a number of murders, some 
of them intended as a means of exercising political 
pressure, though more frequently resulting from personal 
vendettas.195 

Despite the fears aroused by the circumstance that the 
villagers still continued secretly to carry arms with 
revolutionary intent and that the mechanism of the con- 
spiratorial organization continued to exist, the situation did 
not revert to the level of armed confrontation. The main 
reason for this was that all the unliberated nationalities 
realized that the policy of ‘Turkification’ that the Young 
Turks had begun to pursue, was a threat to them all. It was 
only by countering this threat jointly that they would be 
able to ward off the danger and open the way for the final 
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deliverance of Macedonia from the Turkish yoke. 

The Macedonian Struggle had now passed into history. 
In both conception and execution it had been an un- 
orthodox war. to which the Greeks had been led by the ar- 
med interference of the Bulgarians in areas and amongst 
populations which Hellenism claimed as a matter of right. 
Both sides used all the resources of irregular warfare. 
whether legitimate or illegitimate. Historically, it proved to 
be one of the most crucial struggles of Hellenism in the at- 
tempt to win national] unity. and it has properly been 
described as the ‘Third War of Independence’, after 1821 
and the Cretan Struggle. The basic aims were achieved. It 
prevented the annexation of Macedonia to Bulgaria or the 
creation of an autonomous state, allowed the road to Con- 
stantinople to be kept open, and kept a strong Greek 
presence in the southern and central zones. which made it 
possible for Greece to demand the annexation of these 
areas during the Balkan Wars. 

The armed struggle was not designed to detach territory 
from the Ottoman empire. At the beginning. it even at- 
tempted to reinforce the weak Ottoman power in a region 
which Hellenism considered belonged to it as of right. 
Recourse was only had to force when the Turks were not 


in a position or were not concerned — to check the 
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spread of Bulgarian nationalism. The enrolment of volun- 
teers in the Greek armed bands gave the Struggle a pan- 
hellenic character. which was strengthened by the mass 
participation of all the elements of the Greek Macedonian 
population (Greek-speaking. Slav-speaking and Vlach- 
speaking) in the armed bands. the civilian militia and the 
secret intelligence services. 

The Greek struggle was successful despite the predic- 
tions of foreign observers who were impressed by 
Bulgarian activity in Macedonia up to 1904. As the 
English historian of the Macedonian Struggle. Douglas 
Dakin notes.!° the Greek success was due to the fact that 
they were fighting in a region where the population was 
related to them and well-disposed and. irrespective of 
whether or not it spoke Greek. was deeply committed to 
the Oecumenical Patriarchate and to Greek nationalism. 


The liberation of Macedonia 


Meanwhile. rapid developments on the international 
scene hastened the rapprochement between the Balkan 
Christian states. While Austrian pressure towards the 
south grew after the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina in 
1908. the defeat of the Turks in the Italian-Turkish war of 
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1911 demonstrated the serious weaknesses in the military 
and diplomatic position of the Ottoman state. Within 
Macedonia, the sharpening of national rivalries and the in- 
creasing oppressiveness of the Young Turk regime 
foreshadowed a crisis analogous to that on the eve of the 
armed Macedonian Struggle. At this time. Serbia and 
Bulgaria had considerably strengthened their military 
forces and Greece had undertaken a similar course of rear- 
mament after the Goudi Revolt (1909). 

It was in this climate that the Serbs and the Bulgarians 
succeeded, in March 1912, in reaching agreement on an 
alliance directed basically against the Turks.In the event of 
victory, Serbia would recognize Bulgaria’s right to annex 
the Ottoman areas to the east of the Rhodope mountains 
and the river Strymon, while Bulgaria would recognize Ser- 
bia’s right to the west and north of Mt. Skardos (Sar) — 
that is to the sanjak of Novi Pazar. Old Serbia and the 
Adriatic coast. The territory in between, which comprised 
almost the whole of Macedonia, would be divided into two 
parts by a line beginning in the south-west narrows of lake 
Ochrid and ending in the north-east at Mt. Golem. leaving 
Kyustendil. Stip and Velessa on the south and Skopje on 
the north. Serbia undertook not to contest the territory to 
the south and east of this line, while the Bulgarians were to 
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331. The triumphal 
entry of king George I 
and prince Constantine 
to liberated 
Thessalonike, which 
was handed over to the 
Greek Army on 26 
October 1912. 


agree to north-west Macedonia being included in Serbia, 
provided that the tsar of Russia, who was nominated as ar- 
bitrator. awarded this more northerly region to the 
Serbs.!!? 

The Serbs were convinced that they would succeed in 
occupying the Adriatic littoral and northern Albania. For 
the Bulgarians the agreement had the additional advantage 
that it included no reference at all to concessions to the 
Greeks. which left the field open to them to advance as far 
as the border area of Thessaly. Most probably. however. 
they reckoned on having to cede to Greece the territory to 
the south of the river Haliakmon. 

For his part, Venizelos, aware of the need for coopera- 
tion between the Balkan states as the only means of finally 
settling their differences with the Turks. had perceived in 
time the dangers of unilateral action on the part of the 
Serbs and Bulgarians. He therefore attempted. after 1911. 
to come to an understanding with the Bulgarians. The dif- 
ficulties appeared to be insurmountable, however: whereas 
the Greek proposals referred to the definition of territorial 
zones, the Bulgarians attempted to bind Greece to the 
founding of an autonomous Macedonian state. which 
would in practice be controlled by Sofia. In the end, the 
two governments agreed to sign a treaty of alliance (30 
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May without reference to the future fate of the 
Macedonian territories.!!! The Bulgarians were influenced 
'oming to this decision by an excessive confidence in 
their military strength. As one historian notes, the military 
weakness of Greece turned out to be an advantage. for 
Bulgaria s underestimation of Greek strength left the Greek 
forces a free field of action in southern Macedonia." 

The Bulgarians did not rid themselves of this attitude 
even when the Balkan states began their coordinated 
military operations at the beginning of October. The 
biggest part of the Bulgarian army had moved towards 
Thrace. its main aim being Constantinople. After the suc- 
cessive victories of the Greek army and its rapid advance 
into the heart of Macedonia within the space of two to 
three weeks. the Bulgarian staff despatched a division to 
the south to capture Thessalonike. Athens was informed of 
this movement in good time. and despite the wish of the 
commander-in-chief. Crown-prince Constantine. to con- 
tinue the army's advance to the north, Venizelos insisted 
on the immediate occupation of Thessalonike. The city sur- 
rendered to the Greek army on 26 October (O.S.). a few 
hours before the arrival of the Bulgarians. This action cost 
the Greeks the loss of Monastir, but saved the capital of 
Macedonia for Hellenism. 

The meeting of the allied armies on the Macedonian 
front put an end to hostilities in Macedonia. Despite their 
impressive victories on the Thracian front and their oc- 
cupation of part of eastern Macedonia. the Bulgarians ap- 
peared to be displeased with the outcome of the military 
operations in Macedonia. 

The Greek victories not only deprived them of central 
Macedonia and Thessalonike. but weakened the terms of 
their agreement with the Serbs who, after the intervention 
of the Powers who objected to their advance towards 
Albania, showed no inclination to evacuate the territories 
they had occupied in Macedonia. This problem remained 
unsolved even after the Powers achieved the signing in 
London. on 30 May, 1913, of the provisional conditions of 
a peace, according to which Turkey ceded to the con- 
federated Balkan states all her European territories west of 
the Ainos-Medeia line. with the sole exception of Albania 
which was to be proclaimed an autonomous state.!!? 

While Bulgarian pressure for a redistribution of the 
Macedonian territories occupied by Serbia and Greece was 
increasing. the governments of these two countries came to 
an understanding to secure their gains. By a treaty of 
alliance that came into force on 21 June. 1913. the two 
sides agreed to keep the territory they had occupied and to 
define the border between them by a line running from 
Ochrid. south of Monastir to the river Axios. south of 
Gevgelija.!'* 

Meanwhile the Bulgarians. despite the territorial gains 
that had taken them to the outskirts of Constantinople and 
the ports of the Aegean. Alexandroupolis (Dedeagac) and 
Kavala ordered the army on 29 June to attack the Serbs 
and the Greeks without warning. The result of this action 
was disastrous for the Bulgarians. The Greek army 
liberated eastern. Macedonia including the towns of 
Kavala. Serres and Drama. while the Serbs and the Turks 
recorded similar victories. 
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The treaty of Bucharest (10 August 1913) which 
brought an end to the Second Balkan War also definitively 
fixed the borders of the three Balkan countries in 
Macedonia. Bulgaria acquired only a small area in the 
north-east which was just over 1096 of the whole. Greek 
Macedonia was about 51% while the Serbs received 39%. 
together with the province of Stromnitsa which they had 
seized from Bulgaria after the First World War. 

The turn taken by events in the military sphere was un- 
doubtedly unfavourable to the Bulgarians. Although the 
Balkan Wars had brought them the desired outlet to the 
Aegean (for western Thrace remained under Bulgarian 
suzerainty) the loss of Thessalonike and Kavala to the 
Greeks and the areas of northern Macedonia with a dense 
Bulgarian population which had gone to the Serbs. 
produced a feeling of national disaster in Bulgarian public 
opinion. The situation was aggravated by the congregation 
in Bulgaria of large numbers of Bulgarian Macedonian 
refugees from Greek and Serbian Macedonia. Many of 
these refugees had fought for twenty vears to ensure the 
victory of Bulgarian nationalism in Macedonia. Their feel- 
ing of failure and their refugee status inevitably led them to 
adopt a fervent irredentism which was to influence 
Bulgaria’s policy towards her Balkan neighbours for many 
decades. 

The treaty of Bucharest closed a great circle in the 
history of Macedonia. which had opened in the fourteenth 
century with the conquest of the region by the Turks and 
ended in the final elimination of their sovereignty. After its 
liberation, the political future of Macedonia was to some 
extent determined by its historical past and the mul- 
tinational composition of its population. In contrast with 
the impression that had been cultivated for about half a 
century. the region enclosed by the Skardos mountains and 
the Aegean. the Pindos and the Nestos. did not constitute 
an entity in either historical or ethnic terms. From time to 
time views were advanced that the region should be incor- 
porated as a whole in one or other of the Balkan states. or 
even that it should be made an autonomous or independent 
state. These ideas. however. were merely the political 
programmes and manoeuvres of the Balkan states or the 
European Powers. who were seeking to gain control of this 
strategically and geographically important area. 

If we leave aside for the moment the political problem 
that arose during the last decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. it emerges indisputably that the area that arbitrarily 
came to be called ‘Macedonia in modern times had no 
historical basis. and no ethnic. economic or political cohe- 
sion or unity. During the period of Ottoman sovereignty it 
is possible to distinguish in general terms two different 


J32. The London Conference, at which the Treaty of London 
was signed, marked the end of the First Balkan War. 
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333. The Greek delegation to the Bucharest Conference, led by 
prime minister Eleutherios Venizelos. The treaty of Bucharest 
(10 August 1913) marked the end of the Second Balkan War 
and determined the frontiers of the three Balkan countries in 
Macedonia. 
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regions: the northern, the population of which was Slav 
and which had medieval Slavic historical roots. and the 
southern, with a Greek population. the historical roots and 
traditions of which went back to classical antiquity and 
Greek Byzantium. At the points of contact between the 
two there was undoubtedly considerable racial intermixture 
and fluidity. as well as instability of historical claims. The 
areas considered to be ‘Macedonia’. however. in no sense 
constituted a unified entity. The fact that the Greeks and 
the Bulgarians were led by political considerations to view 
them. and to lav claim to them. as a unit. was a historical 
error. lt led these two peoples to make excessive and 
groundless demands that weighed so heavily on the pop- 
ular masses that when the time came for the final settle- 
ment there was no margin for compromise. In conse- 
quence. the solution imposed by force of arms naturally 
left deep ‘national’ wounds that affected the Balkan 
political scene for decades. 

Nonetheless. the solution achieved in the second decade 
of the twentieth centurv can only be considered the most 
natural outcome of a long process. Ottoman domination 
had been thrown off. The mainly Slav northern areas went 
to the Slav Balkan countries (notwithstanding the fact that 
the amount of territorv received bv Serbia and Bulgaria 
was in inverse proportion to the national preference of the 
Slav population). Bv a curious coincidence. the southern 
area that went to Greece was roughly identical in extent 
with the "historical Macedonia of the Classical period. 
with the exception of a small strip that remained within the 
Serbian and Bulgarian territories. This southern zone in- 
cluded. in addition to the Greek-speaking population. the 
majority of the Slav-speaking inhabitants who had retained 
a Greek national conscience. It would be an oversimplifica- 
tion. however. to claim that the military operations of 
1912-13 had achieved the final partition of Macedonia bet- 
ween the Slav and Greek populations. A significantly large 
Greek population remained cut off in Serbian and 
Bulgarian Macedonia. whence they were obliged to flee to 
Greek Macedonia. leaving behind them very few traces of 
Greek settlement. Even greater numbers of Slavs. who for 
the most part identified with Bulgarian nationalism were 
left in the south and were gradually to take the road in the 
opposite direction. mostly to Bulgarian Macedonia. None- 
theless. the efforts of generations of Macedonians — 
Greeks and Slavs — who had struggled to achieve the 
liberation of their land had come to a dramatic end. 

The history of Macedonia as a single geographical area 
naturally comes to an end at the point where it is liberated 
and the three sections of it are incorporated into the three 
neighbouring countries. From this point onwards each sec- 
tion follows the historical development of the countrv and 
people to which it is attached. 

Although the Greeks and Serbs were determined to put 
an end to all further claims in Macedonia. the Bulgarians 
left no doubt that they would strive to regain those 
territories in Macedonia that in their eyes belonged to 
them. The opportunity appeared to have arisen within one 
year of the signing of the treaty of Bucharest. The First 
World War broke out in August 1914. and the Bulgarian 
claims to the Macedonian territories quickly made their ap- 
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pearance on the diplomatic and military stage. These 
developments mark the beginning of the history, not of 
Macedonia. but of the new "Macedonian Question’ which 
was to continue to form part of the political scene in the 
Balkans throughout the twentieth century. 


ADMINISTRATIVE, SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


This section is devoted to the agricultural economy of 
Macedonia as it was in the final quarter of the nineteenth 
century by which time the long process of its incorporation 
into the capitalist mode of production and distribution had 
been completed. The picture of the agricultural economy of 
Macedonia has been built up from the fragmented mis- 
cellaneous evidence at our disposal. drawn from a wide 
variety of sources.! 

In the two vilayets of Thessalonike and Monastir. the 
rural estates could be divided into three categories. The 
first were those that belonged to a single owner. usually a 
Muslim. but cultivated by Christian farmers. They were 
usually large. more than two thousand stremmata (a 
stremma is equal to a quarter of an acre) in the vilayet of 
Thessalonike. and probably represented one fifth of the 
total land under cultivation. The second category consisted 
of lands that belonged to Muslims or Christians and 
ranged from two hundred to two thousand stremmata 
representing two fifths of the cultivated land. The third 
category consisted of estates where ownership was divided 
between the farmers and the landowners. or belonged only 
to the farmers. These were never above two hundred strem- 
mata, and more usually below forty: they made up the 
remaining two fifths of cultivated land. 

In eastern Macedonia. especially in tobacco-growing 
districts where the crop demanded intensive labour. the 
smallholding (of twenty to sixty stremmata) represented 
more than two fifths of the cultivated land. Large estates 
(those over two thousand stremmata) corresponded to a 
tenth of the total. while at least two thirds of the tillers were 
also the owners. Owners of moderate sized estates usually 
divided their property into holdings of forty stremmata, 
sub-rented to landless farmers: the owner retained a small 
area for himself. About one third of the large estate 
proprietors also sub-leased their lands. while the remainder 
cultivated them for their own profit. employing seasonal 
labour. To the tenant farmer the landowner would lease the 
house. the plough animals. and provide the seed: often he 


334. Pictures illustrating the harsh conditions of life endured bv 
the Christian population of Macedonia during the Ottoman 
period. Above: a visit of local officials and tax collectors to a 
peasant's house where violence was usually emploved to obtain 
the monev. Frequently the peasant had no means to pay without 
being forced to sell his land in order to pay his debts. Such 
measures led to insurrectionary charges. Below: delivery of 
arms to a priest's house by night. London Illustrated News. 
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would plough the land. Lessor and lessee shared the har- 
vest. after deducting the land tax. Usually the owner paid 
half the tithe for the lessee. and provided the essential e- 
quipment. On the large estates. farmed by the owners 
themselves. the labourers were paid in kind (corn) and 
cash. in sums which varied from region to region and ac- 
cording to the kind of crop. In western Macedonia. a wheat 
growing district in particular and a cereal producing area 
in general. large estates were relatively more common: 
their size was continually increased by the seizure of 
smaller estates by the beys. 

Uncertainty of ownership was one of the factors which 
inhibited agricultural development. Of necessity. peasants 
had to sell land to meet the demands of officials and tax- 
farmers alike. The exact number of villages in Macedonia 
within the chiftlik system is not known. but from the fre- 
quent references to certain abuses. it must have been large. 
A single indication comes from the vilayet of Monastir in 
1860. when three-quarters of the original Christian land- 
owners were expropriated by powerful Ottoman and Alba- 
nian bevs. The Christians sought reparation by law. ex- 
pending large sums to defend their case: the only result was 
that they depleted their financial] resources and put them- 
selves into the position of having to borrow. They even sent 
fully empowered delegates both to the vilayet capital and 
to Constantinople. again fruitlessly. There are also exam- 
ples where inhabitants of villages did not dare reveal their 
problems for fear of losing their holdings. 

In the chiftliks the farmer-labourers undertook. by con- 
tract drawn up on Saint Demetrios’ day (26 October) and 
valid for one vear. to work the estate of a bey. They were 
also under an obligation to cart firewood to his residence 
and to grind their wheat into flour in his mill. Those who 
were lessees had the added obligation to perform labour 
service for up to ten days of the year on the lands the bey 
farmed for his own benefit: they also had to make a con- 
tribution towards the pay of the rural guard. Even more 
dreadful was the position of the farmer-labourer who 
received only the barest minimum of reward in cash and 
kind for his unremitting toil. He was usually in debt to the 
bev. and thus was deprived of all hope of improving his lot: 
he was even prevented from moving elsewhere because his 
debts tied him to the chiftlik. All the evidence shows that 
this class was the worst off in Macedonia. 

Almost everywhere the fields were ploughed either bv 
oxen or bullocks and only rarely by mule or horse teams: 
the latter animals were used for travel or transport. The 
plough used was wooden: only towards the end of the cen- 
tury was the iron plough introduced. Other agricultural 
machinerv was virtually unknown. and the use of fertilizers 
unheard of. Instead. land lay fallow and crop rotation was 
the long-favoured practice of the peasantry. Those who 
were in a position to introduce new ideas and improved e- 
quipment preferred the safety and comfort of towns. The 
small landholders were usually hesitant to try improve- 
ments because their harvests left no margin for experiment 
and failure. Burdened by debt or haunted by the spectre of 
bankruptcy. thev struggled to hold onto their land through 
the hard work of everv member of the family. 

Distrust of the officials was shared bv all classes of land 
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holders. Everyone feared an increase in taxation or the im- 
position of new dues. despite any assurances that might be 
made to the contrary. The hesitation of the cotton growers 
of eastern Macedonia in the middle of the centurv is 
typical: they were not eager to increase production despite 
the increasing demand for their product abroad. It should 
be noted that the government had promised them a remis- 
sion of taxation for five years for cotton grown on 
reclaimed land. In 1862 the government ordered the 
planting of mulberries in central and eastern Macedonia to 
assist the increase of silk production. The peasantry. alar- 
med lest the government's aim was to levy a fresh tax. not 
only failed to care for the young trees but uprooted them 
wherever they could. 

To lack of trust in the government's intentions must be 
added absence of public credit which discouraged invest- 
ment. Those who did borrow. usually Turks and always 
Muslims. found various excuses to default on their obliga- 
tions to their creditors. The mighty could alwavs evade the 
law. and the same authority which covered up irregularities 
also helped to undermine public credit. Added to this was 
the vicious circle of tax-farming which worked against both 
productivity and the proper function of the market 
economy. Because of difficulties encountered in retailing 
and capital formation. the lessees who were usually Chris- 
tians. resold the right to cash against small tax reliefs. buy- 
ing shares which they transferred to nationals of the Great 
Powers: these individuals. however. usually remained un- 
prosecuted because the officials did not recognize the 
transfer of shares to foreign nationals. 

Inhibiting factors also affected animal raising. which at 
this time was largely a nomadic or semi-nomadic occupa- 
tion and only incidentally based on established settlements. 
Transhumant pastoralism was inextricably linked to the 
large estate holdings of which it was a supplementary 
branch. The large estate owners who had the officials un- 
der their thumb frequently violated agreements leasing win- 
ter pastures to sheep and goat breeders. while the officials 
turned a blind eye to animal thieves: the pastoralist was 
caught between them. To these detrimental factors vet 
another must be added: the establishment of nation states. 
The laying down of national boundaries in the Balkan 
peninsula had long-term adverse effects on transhumant 
animal husbandry because for many pastoralists it meant 
they were deprived of pastures essential for their livelihood. 
In particular. the annexation of Thessaly to Greece 
deprived the wandering shepherds of the  Epirus- 
Macedonia areas of their natural grazing grounds. For 
their own protection. the shepherds associated with local 
brigand bands or formed their own and combined animal 
husbandry with banditry. 

Nevertheless. the economy of Macedonia gradually in- 
tegrated itself into the international economic system. and 
eventually came to belong to the periphery of the European 
commercial world. The region produced agricultural and 
cattle breeding products sufficient to meet local needs and 
to provide a surplus for export. mainly to Europe. in ex- 
change for imported manufactured goods. The main ex- 
ports were cereals. tobacco. cotton, timber and raw hides: 
secondary exports were opium. raw silk (whose quality 
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335. Throughout the 19th century Thessalonike was the most 
important entrepot harbour in Macedonia; it exported grain 


rivalled that exported from Prousa). plums furs. flax, wool. 
butter, honey. bleach. carpets and woollen, bed coverings. 
Imports include fabrics. thread. fez. tools, metals. coal, oil. 
wines, coffee, sugar, perfumes, salt, olive oil. paper, soap, 
sacks, glass. medicines and spices. 

Cereals grown in western and central Macedonia were 
exported from Thessalonike, which throughout this period 
was the most important entrepot of the region. It was also 
the port from which large quantities of timber. floated 
down the river Axios from the Skopje area, was shipped 
elsewhere. 

Cotton was exported from central and eastern 
Macedonia. Its production and export was linked to the de- 
mand abroad, but also to that for cereal crops and to the 
feasability of meeting demand for both products. While de- 
mand for cotton was subject to wild fluctuations, that for 
cereals maintained a constant level. 

Beyond question. tobacco was the most important 
Macedonian product, especially in the east. Large, and 
continually increasing. quantities were exported not only 
from Thessalonike. but also from Kavala and Porto Lago. 
But its marketing required a relatively large amount of 
capital, for purchase, storage and then transport. Conse- 
quently only large commercial enterprises could deal in the 


from central and western Macedonia, and timber from Skopje, 
and had connections with many Mediterranean ports. 


commodity. It was usually bought by the local beys, who 
then resold to the large-scale dealers. The beys of the 
tobacco-producing areas had their own means of buying 
the silence of the officals in cases of compulsory purchase 
from growers when the latter were reluctant or refused to 
sell their crop to the bey. The Jews of Thessalonike 
cooperated with the beys as representatives of the large 
business houses and of the state monopoly of Austria and 
France, protected by the consuls of the foreign powers in 
Thessalonike and Kavala, in particular France and 
Austria. 

Imports. and even some proportion of local products, 
reached the market both through the ports and by land 
routes. the latter mainly used for goods from central 
Europe. Some imports reached western Macedonia from 
Trieste and Corfu. arriving at Korytsa via Aulon, Sayada 
or Dyrrachion. More reliable supplies were to be obtained 
from Thessalonike via Edessa and Florina, but the distance 
was greater and lading charges higher. Movement of 
products within central and eastern Macedonia was much 
easier. In general. communication and transport was dif- 
ficult because of the appalling state of the roads, unsettled 
conditions and the tolls payable at various passes. Horses 
and mules were the most common beasts of burden. even 
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after the gradual introduction of the railway in the last 
quarter of the century. Oxcarts were also used, but only in 
flat areas. mostly in the plain round Thessalonike. The only 
carriage road at this time. and indeed for many years. was 
that connecting Thessalonike with Monastir. The other 
roads which linked Monastir to Niš. Philippopolis. 
Elbasan. Dyrrachion. Grevena and Siatista were totally 
neglected. In only slightly better condition were the roads 
of central and eastern Macedonia. Bridges were few: such 
as existed might collapse at any moment. Rivers were for- 
ded at places known to the muleteers: there might be ferries 
— flat-bottomed boats hauled on pulleys along a rope 
stretched from bank to bank, and they were of particular 
value after rain or in winter. 

Communications between Macedonia and the wider 
world. and the transport of merchandise. imported or ex- 
ported. to and from the railheads for central and western 
Europe, was by mule trains in the interior or steam boat 
along the coast. Then. as always. Thessalonike was the 
commercial centre. There is evidence from the end of the 
nineteenth century for the range of shipping connections 
which linked Thessalonike with other Mediterranean ports. 
and of course with the capital of the Ottoman empire: it 
was common for French. Italian and Austrian boats to put 
in at Thessalonike before continuing to Constantinople. 

Originally freight charges were expensive. because the 
foreign companies which had constructed the railway 
network and retained its operation. imposed high rates. In 
the end. however. the railways proved to be a most impor- 
tant factor of progress in Macedonia: they prompted the 
building of roads from provincial centres to railway sta- 


336. Kavala harbour, one of the ports from which tobacco 
grown in the hinterland was shipped abroad. The importance of 
the crop increased steadily throughout the 19th century. Only 


tions (termini or intermediate halts), and for the first time 
they brought central points into direct contact with their 
hinterland. The construction of the Thessalonike- 
Mitrovica. Thessalonike-Monastir and  Thessalonike- 
Constantinople lines was completed within the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Business circles in central 
Europe promoted the construction of the earliest lines 
which tended to favour mercantile relations with 
Macedonia, at the expense of the interests of the naval 
powers. 

In the same period the system of agrarian credit was ex- 
tended: this had begun to function towards the end of the 
1860s and was set on its feet in 1889 by a law detailing 
specific conditions. The main aim of agricultural banks 
was to provide cash for the farmers in the form of low- 
interest loans based on an estimate of the individual's 
assets, land and buildings. The funds of the agricultural 
banks came from a special tax of one per cent on 
agricultural produce. In general. the system of loans. like 
the railway network. provided a much-needed boost to 
both agricultural productivity and commerce. 

In the economy generally. but in particular for com- 
merce. an important role was played by the local fairs. 
From the point of view of the volume of business conduc- 
ted. the most important were those of Prilep (13 August - 5 
September). Nevrokop (13 August - 30 August). Serres (24 
February - 30 March) and Yannitsa (22 November - 20 
December). In addition to products from every European 
country. goods were despatched from Ochrid. Kastoria. 
Monastir, Skopje. Pristin. Skodra. Sarajevo. Krusovo. 
Belgrade. Thessalonike and Constantinople. Cloth. 


large commercial houses could command the substantial capital 
and extensive organization required for buying, transport and 
storage. 


colonial goods and luxury goods from abroad were ex- 
changed for local products; hides, livestock, furs, rugs. car- 
pets, copperware etc. 

The monopoly of each manufactured product belonged 
to one particular guild. At Monastir alone in 1870 there 
were sixty-nine guilds (forty-one Christian, nineteen 
Muslim and nine Jewish) which represented almost every 
occupation — tailors, hoteliers, bakers, shoemakers, gold 
thread tailors, candlemakers, soapmakers, coopers, sellers 
of fez, clogmakers, silversmiths and many others. It is 
perhaps worth noting that the Christians allowed Muslims 
into their professional organizations, whereas the Jews 
tolerated none but their co-religionists. 

A phenomenon connected with the local economy, and 
perhaps even with the control of occupations exercised by 
the guilds, on which every foreign and native observer of 
Macedonia commented was the annual exodus of thou- 
sands of craftsmen and labourers. They were known in 
Macedonia as the kourbetchis; some five thousand of them 
left the mountain villages of western Macedonia every 
year. Most were Greeks and Greek-speaking, though there 
were also Slav- and Vlach-speakers in their numbers. They 
departed for Egypt, Asia Minor, Serbia and the more 
southerly regions of Greece. One estimate from the vilayet 
of Skopje suggests that in the middle of the century more 
than ten thousand left their homes or moved, amongst 
them many Albanians who left their mountain fastnesses in 
the autumn to seek work in the towns of mainland Greece. 
returning in the spring. They usually found work as 
builders, carpenters. bakers, herdsmen or servants. The 
Greek-speakers were usually builders. wood cutters. tailors 


337. One of the many trade fairs held in Macedonia — that of 
Hagios Mamas in Chalkidike. Goods came from many lands for 
exchange with Macedonian products, and these fairs might last 


or bakers. but they might also be engaged in trade in which 
case they might remain abroad for a longer period. 
anything from five to fifteen years. Slav-speakers are more 
often found as gardeners or millers. In Monastir, in the last 
decades of the nineteenth century, approximately eight 
thousand passes for internal travel were issued annually to 
villagers who wished to search for work in other parts of 
the empire. It is not, of course, possible, to reach conclu- 
sions about the exact numbers of emigrants, or about their 
social status. However it is worth recording the observa- 
tion frequently made by contemporaries about the kour- 
betchis: the endless movement of men. almost always 
young men, promoted the spread of ideas, revolutionary 
ideas included. These interchanges prepared the way for 
the clash of ideas and the formation of armed units at the 
end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The bands operating in the summer of 1896 and 
again later. from 1904 to 1908, included a significant num- 
ber of Greeks from Macedonia who had temporarily gone 
to live in Athens or in towns of eastern central Greece and 
Thessaly. Most of these incidental carriers of weapons, 
when not engaged in brigandage. were builders employed 
in the towns of southern Greece. 

For those who stayed in Macedonia the chances to im- 
prove their lot were limited. Contemporary descriptions of 
the lives of villagers. especially in the chiftliks, make dismal 
reading: houses were built in bricks of clay and straw, win- 
dows were without glass and floors were earthen: clothing 
consisted of a full length cotton smock gathered at the 
waist by a woollen belt. the whole topped by a woollen or 
leather overgarment (which had to last the owner's 


for as much as a week, when they were the scene of lively com- 
mercial transactions and the background to the exchange of 
ideas. 


lifetime). a kerchief for a head covering. and shoes. There 
was little distinction between male and female attire. the 
one exception being that the woman’s belt was wider. Food 
was inadequate and scarce. Unremitting toil. together with 
under-nourishment and lack of any comfort. made the 
villagers gaunt. sickly and morose. Life expectation was 
low and child mortality high. Trained doctors existed only 
in larger towns: in the villages. medical care was in the 
hands of an assortment of amateur practitioners. 

Such was the picture presented in the countryside and 
the poorer neighbourhoods of towns. The archontika of 
Macedonian towns. schools and charitable foundations 
stood as examples of the munificence of a small privileged 
class. mostly merchants. the majority of whom had made 
their fortunes abroad and sought to beautify their 
birthplace with buildings similar to those they had seen 
there. The same comment applies to the dress of the rich: 
its luxury was the privilege of the few. men or women. 
drawn from the merchant class. the petty bourgeois and 
the descendants of the old military ruling class and cap- 
tains. all those who had never feared to attract the atten- 
tion of the authorities. However. the total lack of intercom- 
munication. isolation and the vertical division of society 
into small groups were not factors calculated to foster 
revolt. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION — POPULATION 


Until the middle of the nineteenth century all the districts 
of Macedonia were included either in the vilayet of 
Roumelia. whose capital was Monastir. or the vilayet of 
Thessalonike. its capital Thessalonike being the city second 
to Constantinople in the Ottoman empire.! There was a 
general administrator in the capitals of each vilayet. The 
vilavet of Roumelia was divided into three sub-districts 
(sanjaks): Monastir. Korytsa and the purely Albanian- 
speaking Dibra (formerly the sanjak of Ochrid). The rest 
of the Macedonian districts. including Thessalv at certain 
times. came under the jurisdiction of the vilavet of 
Thessalonike. 

With the new administrative measures that were applied 
to Macedonia not later than 1873. several Albanian- 
speaking regions. as well as the Kaza of Grevena. were 
withdrawn from the vilayet of Monastir and annexed to the 
vilayet of Ioannina. 

After the new administrative division in 1877. the vilayet 
of Monastir was abolished and its sanjaks, Prizren and 
Skopje. made up the newly formed vilavet of Kossovo. 
while the sanjak of Monastir itself became a division of the 
vilayet of Thessalonike. 

New territoria! reclassifications after the Congress of 
Berlin resulted in the reforming of the vilayet of Monastir. 
which also included the kaza of Grevena. 

All these administrative changes testify to the fact that 
the Turks never considered Macedonia as a particular 
geographical. administrative or political entity. With the 
administrative union of Macedonian. Albanian and Thra- 
cian regions it was not possible to confront the Macedo- 
nian problem as a whole. 

During the period we are examining. Thessalonike had 
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by far the largest population of any city in Macedonia. 
From various sources we learn that the population of 
Thessalonike during the vears 1840 to 1880 presented the 
following picture: 


1840 1860 1880 
Jews 25.000 30.000 40.000 
Muslims 20.000 22.000 25.000 
Greeks 13.000 16.000 25.000 
Europeans 1.000 2.000 3.000 
Total 59.000 70.000 93.000 


From the above table it can be seen that the Greek ele- 
ment doubled in fortv vears while the Muslim element in- 
creased by only 25%. 

Monastir. with a population of about seventy thousand 
inhabitants in 1860. had a corresponding population in- 
crease. [n this inflated number must surelv be included the 
armed forces that were stationed in the area. 

A third. densely populated Christian urban centre was 
Serres. As for the rest of the towns. only a few. such as 
Edessa. had more than ten thousand inhabitants. Kozani 
and Siatista both had a Greek population of seven to eight 
thousand. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ORGANIZATION 


Until 1767. ecclesiastical jurisdiction in Macedonia was 
divided between the Patriarchate of Constantinople and the 
archbishopric of Ochrid. while one sector of northern 
Macedonia belonged to the jurisdiction of the Serbian 
Patriarchate of Pec. After the abolition of the 
autocephalous churches of Ochrid and Pec. all Macedonia 
belonged to the administrative and spiritual jurisdiction of 
the Oecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople. Ac- 
cording to the .Votitia Episcopatuum of 1855 the following 
archbishoprics (=metropolis) existed in Macedonia: 1) 
Thessalonike. with eight subject bishoprics (Kitros. Kam- 
pania. Platamon. Servia and Kozani. Polvani. Petra. Ar- 
damerion. lerissos and Mount Athos): 2) Pelagonia. with 
its see at Monastir: 3) Veria and Naousa: 4) Serres: 5) 
Drama. Philipp. Zichna and Nevrokopion. with one 
bishopric. Eleutheroupolis: 6) Melenikon: 7) Prespai and 
Ochrid. with its see at Ochrid and later KruSovo: 8) Sisa- 
nion and Siatista: 9) Kassandreia. 10) Skopje: 11) 
K vustendil and Stip. which along with the archbishopric of 
Skopje formerly belonged to the church of Pec: 12) 
Kastoria: 13) Vodena (Edessa): 14) Korvtsa: 15) Strom- 
nitsa and Tiberioupolis: 16) Grevena: 17) Moglena: 18) 
Dibra and 19) Velessa.! Ecclesiastical needs. as well as a 
concern for the most advantageous wav of dealing with 
propaganda coming from different sides. imposed the 
necessity of changing the boundaries of ecclesiastical sees. 
merging the archbishoprics. forming new ones. elevating 
bishoprics into archbishoprics or even entrusting the super- 
vision of the more important provinces to another ec- 
clesiastical centre. This occurred in 1876. for example. 
with the subordination of the archbishopric of Velessa to 
the protection of the metropolitan of Thessalonike.? 
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338. Ochrid was the seat of a metropolitan dependent on the ad- 
ministrative and spiritual jurisdiction of the Oecumenical 


In addition to their ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the local 
prelates exercised political power as well, to the extent and 
the degree which the privileges acknowledged in the berat 
issued upon the election of each new patriarch allowed 
them. At the same time, however, the Church had jurisdic- 
tion over every question involving its congregation that did 
not come under the explicit provisions relating to the area 
of jurisdiction of another authority. The political power of 
each prelate lay in his personal responsibility for the ac- 
tions of the members of his congregation against the state 
government, as well as in exercising legislative, judicial and 
administrative jurisdiction in extra-religious matters. These 
composite ecclesiastical courts were formed of laymen and 
clergy. They tried private differences between the 
Orthodox, based on the Hexabiblos of C. Armenopoulos, 
an extremely useful collection of Byzantine law, which was 
also valid in free Greece as a civil code. They also used the 
local customary law.? At the same time the broad use of 
the precepts of ‘clemency’ and ‘condescension’ allowed the 
Church to evade the severity of the provisions of the 
Byzantine canonical and civil legislation and to adapt its 
jurisprudence to the needs of the time, while the imposition 
of excommunication constituted the most severe penalty in 
Macedonian society which was so closely bound to tradi- 
tion. This system was in operation till the liberation of 
Macedonia. A typical example of this can be found in a 
report submitted to the Patriarch by over one thousand in- 


Patriarchate. The eleventh century metropolitan church of Saint 
Sophia as it appeared in the 19th century. 


habitants of Naousa in 1910, in which they denounced the 
reluctance of four of their fellow Greek businessmen to pay 
off the considerable loan they had contracted to the 
treasury of the school budget, and asked the Patriarch to 
excommunicate them.‘ 

Until 1856, the Church was the only officially 
recognized agent representing the Orthodox in Macedonia. 
Of course, the development of the communal system had 
continued during the centuries of the Ottoman occupation; 
it was, however, overlapped everywhere by the 
prerogatives of the Church and protected by the local 
prelate, as in Thessalonike,? Melenikon (whose statute had 
been voted іп 1813), Serres’ and elsewhere. 


SELF ADMINISTRATION OF THE MACEDONIAN 
COMMUNITY 


Macedonian self administration was adapted to and 
moulded by the local conditions of each period, without 
going beyond the general framework of Ottoman legisla- 
tion or calling forth arbitrary actions on the part of the 
local Ottoman officials. In general, the gradual expansion 
of the jurisdiction of the notables in Macedonia owes a 
great deal to the participation of representatives of the 
guilds in the composite ecclesiastical courts, to the election 
of the parochial committees of the churches and to the 
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management of the ecclesiastical income by the latter. The 


strengthening of the communal system was also assisted by 


the Ottoman system. in which the taxed unit was not the 
individual or the family. but the village and the quarter of 
the city. The residents of the village or city quarter were 
jointly liable and co-responsible to the state authority for 
the paying off of the entire sum that had been imposed. 
Thus communalism was strengthened and gradually ac- 
quired a broader area of jurisdiction, while in the worst in- 
stances, the attempt to avoid taxes or the inability to pay 
usually resulted in the village being turned into a chiftlik or 
evkaf.* 

As we know, the law Hatti-i Humayun (1856) decreed, 
theoretically at least, equality among all subjects of the sul- 
tan, regardless of race or religious belief. All the privileges 
and the exemptions which had been granted to the non- 
Muslim communities up till then were confirmed, and each 
religious group was permitted to submit to the Porte a plan 
for the modification of their privileges.? Within this general 
framework of change were placed the “General Regulations 
concerning the governing of ecclesiastical and national 
matters of the Orthodox Christians. under the jurisdiction 
of the Oecumenical (Patriarchal) Throne, subjects of His 
Majesty the Sultan’.'° Furthermore, in execution of the 
Hatti-1 Humayan. a law was issued in 1865 concerning the 
organization of the vilayet which set a uniform ad- 
ministrative system for all the *'communities'.!! The term 
‘community’ referred on the one hand to all those of the 
same religion or creed who were subject to a specific 
religious authority. and on the other. to the religious com- 
munity in a specific settlement. In one village. for example, 
there could be a number of communities existing side by 
side: Muslims, Jews, Armenian Orthodox. Roman 
Catholics, Greek Orthodox and later on Exarchists. that is, 
Bulgarian schismatics. In its second meaning. the *com- 
munity' embraced Ottoman subjects of the same religion 
or members of the same sect who were obedient to a 
specific religious leadership recognized by the Porte and 
who had interests. not necessarily a dwelling. in a given 
village or town. The community administration belonged 
to the elders and the muhtars. Both were elected for one 
year at a meeting of the members of the community: they 
had to be over thirty years old and they were obliged to 
deposit a yearly direct tax of one hundred piastres. 
Depending on the size of the community, there were from 
three to twelve elders who exercised administrative, judicial 
and tax authority. The local metropolitan or. in the 
villages. the parish priest. was part of the council by right. 
There were two muhtars. They collected the state taxes 
and managed the communal treasury. Even under the new 
system the members of the community continued to be 
mutually responsible for the paving of the total amount of 
the tax. 

The ‘General Regulations’ of the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate, combined with the provisions of.the law con- 
cerning vilayets. imposed the formation and the enacting of 
communal regulations, which filled the gaps in the legisla- 
tion and regulated. in detail. aspects of communal life. 
Thus. after 1865. the Regulations of the Orthodox Com- 
munities of various Macedonian cities and towns were 


Korytsa (1877), 
Thessalonike (1886 and 1904). Veria (1892. 1903 and 
1912). KruSovo and Kozani (1895 and 1911), Tirnovo in 


issued: Serres (1877 and 1892). 


Pelagonia (1901). Siatista (1902), Kastoria (1902). 
Asvestochorio (1906), Edessa (1911) and Naousa 
(1912). Nevertheless, after the law concerning vilayets 
came into force, the metropolitan remained the head of the 
Orthodox in his see. the difference being that he now exer- 
cised communal power in cooperation with the council of 
elders. The first Regulations made by the Orthodox Com- 
munity of Thessalonike stipulated that the metropolitan 
was the president of the council of elders: together they 
sanctioned the election of the muhtars and elected the 
ephors of the educational and philanthropic foundations. 
and of the communal candleworks, as well as the parish 
committees. Similar or even more strict provisions concer- 
ning the authority of the religious leader in communal mat- 
ters were contained in all the Regulations of the Orthodox 
communities of Macedonia. 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth century, social- 
political disputes in certain communities, caused by the 
protracted quarrels over elections and economic manage- 
ment. The Turks had every reason to foster the disintegra- 
tion of communal unity, as they did in the election of the 
muhtars in Blatsi in 1888. The Greek consuls and the 
local prelates often saw communal problems from two dif- 
ferent angles, which resulted in a sharpening of the dif- 
ferences between them. In certain instances the 
Patriarchate intervened and took measures against the cli- 
ques of prelates. Thus Kallinikos Photiadis of Thessalonike 
(1884). who had identified himself with the conservatives, 
was suspended and Gregory Kallidis became his successor 
(1889).5 He was a supporter of the liberals of the same 
city as was Constantine Vapheidis of Serres (1892) against 
whom a portion of the wealthy class had affiliated them- 
selves. Disputes between laymen and prelates. when they 
occurred, were not due to anti-clericalism. The lay element 
wanted its metropolitan to be impartial toward his con- 
gregation. and if he was, respect for his person and his 
authority was general. Metropolitans such as Gregory of 
Serres (1892-1909), who was later the Oecumenical 
Patriarch Gregory УП (1923-24)." and Alexander 
Rigopoulos (1903-10) and Ioachim Sgouros (1910-12) of 
Thessalonike,!* united their congregations and lived in har- 
mony with the conflicting interests in the communal 
organization. Nevertheless. during the intensification of the 
Macedonian Struggle (1903-08) communal disputes in 
general were set aside. 

The recognition by the Ottoman authorities of the com- 
munities as religious, rather than ethnic. associations (the 
criterion for distinguishing between them being their 
obedience to a specific ecclesiastical jurisdiction). urged 
Bulgarian irredentists to struggle for the formation of a 
Bulgarian Church independent of the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate. Thus the Bulgarians were able to acquire 
communal independence from the Orthodox congregation. 
and contested the power of the patriarchal metropolitan in 
the area of present day Bulgaria and Macedonia. where 
there were scattered groups of Bulgarian-speaking pea- 
sants. 


INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


EDUCATION 


During the Revolution, education came to a virtual 
standstill in the southern as well as the northern part of the 
Greek peninsula; in Macedonia, just as in the other Greek 
areas, the traces of the intellectual life of an entire decade 
are few and far between: the name of a teacher who, along 
with his martial duties, tried to exercise his peacetime 
duties as well; a library robbed or preserved. 

But with the restoration of peace and with the establish- 
ment of the Greek kingdom, educational matters did not 
change only for liberated Greeks; we also observe signifi- 
cant alterations, immediate or gradual, in education in the 
areas where unliberated Greeks lived. The strong forward 
surge which had preceded the revolution, continued un- 
abated; moreover, rapidly following the Revolution, the 
unliberated Greeks regained their vitality within the 
economic and administrative life of the Ottoman empire 
and at the same time brought about a raising of the level of 
Greek intellectual life. In Thessalonike, Ioannina and 
elsewhere, a great deal of wealth came into or returned to 
Greek hands. Money from commercial sources continued 
to be abundant and to make up for a deficiency in arts and 
letters. Matthew Paranikas, in 1866, often makes mention 
of the association of capital with education: he talks about 
the ‘inhabitants’ love of trade’ in this or that city, in order 
to explain their devotion to letters." And indeed, during this 
period the primary job of building both the material and 
the organizational sub-structure of the educational system 
in the Greek regions under Ottoman rule was the respon- 
sibility of the commercial sector. 

Of the several instruments of change, the University, 
founded in 1837 in the capital of the Greek kingdom, must 
be mentioned first;two others were the Greek Philological 
Association of Constantinople, inspired by Herokles 
Vasiadis and the Association for the Diffusion of Greek 
Letters. 

For many years the University was the only such institu- 
tion in the Balkans. It educated teachers, doctors and 
lawyers from the Greek communities in the Ottoman em- 
pire and the diaspora who, after their studies in the East, 
carried back to their homelands the knowledge they had 
acquired in the capital of free Greece. As far as education 
is concerned, this process contributed to the unification of 
school programmes and school methods in both free 
Greece and unliberated Greek areas and, on a different 
level, to new intellectual and cultural ideas. It was doctors, 
lawyers and, above all, educators who conveyed to their 
homelands the experience of their youth in Athens and 
thus promulgated their ideological attitudes. A certain 
diversity of ideas would always remain, due to local dif- 
ferences in the cultural substructure, but at the same time 
they would be blunted by the incessant and insistent in- 
troduction of education from the free State. 

While, however, the effect the University had was 
gradual, the Associations had a different, much more rapid 
and direct impact. The formation and the broadening of 
the role of the Associations created, for many decades, 
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339. Ап outstanding figure of Hellenism in Constantinople was 
Herokles Vasiadis, a founder member of the Greek Philological 
Association of Constantinople. From it sprang the Macedonian 
Educational Association which contributed greatly to the raising 
of intellectual standards in Macedonia. 


very favourable conditions for the development of educa- 
tion in unliberated Greek areas in general. 

The Greek Philological Association of Constantinople 
had two aims: direct operations, which included such ac- 
tivities as publications on various subjects, lessons, presen- 
tations of awards for the writing of books, the collection of 
manuscripts and the founding of a library and reading 
rooms; and indirect, with a view toward the formation of 
similar bodies with corresponding aims, in areas under Ot- 
toman rule. Thus a pyramid of Greek associations was 
created, closely interdependent and with the Association in 
Constantinople as the recognized head. It was a tight 
network that was able to cover, to a remarkable extent, the 
needs of Greek learning in every area of enslaved 
Hellenism. 

Meanwhile the peaceful revolution through education 
received assistance from free Greece, in particular from the 
previously mentioned Association for the Diffusion of 
Greek Letters, an instrument through which the Greek 
kingdom would be able, at first cautiously and informally, 
to tend the interests of Greek education (language, schools, 
books) in the unliberated Greek areas especially, though 
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340. Theodore Manousis, born of Siatista parents, was a 
professor of history at Athens University and one of the most 
enlightened minds of the time. He collected a huge library, 
which he bequeathed to his home town. 


also in all lands where there were Greeks. 

We have seen why there could not be any movement 
worth speaking of during the first decade after the founding 
of the Greek state: there are very few details that one can 
record from the Macedonian region. Nevertheless. the 
cessation of hostilities must be considered as the first 
landmark. after which the Greek areas which remained un- 
der Ottoman domination reverted approximately to their 
former position and their former occupations. During this 
period the effects of the founding of Athens University 
began to be felt in the scholarship of the unliberated 
Greeks. Nevertheless, both before and after the Crimean 
War (1853-56). the Ottoman government was coerced into 
enacting some favourable measures for the Christian peo- 
ples living under its sway. Thus by 1860 we have reached a 
second landmark in the history of Greek education within 
the boundaries of the Ottoman empire and consequently in 
Macedonia. 

The local associations in Macedonia, inspired by the ex- 


ample and the stimulation given them by Constantinople 
immediately after their founding. started off with activities 
which were above all concerned with education but which 
also. following the prototype of the Greek Philological 
Association of Constantinople, extended in other directions 
as well, for example to the organization of lectures. the 
collecting of old books and manuscripts. the recording of 
local customs, the preservation of anonymous demotic 
works and other similar activities. To all these must be ad- 
ded the formation of libraries and the establishment of 
reading rooms. 

The end of this relatively peaceful period of activity by 
the Associations and the beginning of a new era. was 
brought about by a number of general causes, such as 
those noted in the preceding sections: an increasing mis- 
trust shown bv the Ottoman authorities towards the 
Associations. the founding or the operation of which took 
place under increasingly difficult conditions: the toughen- 
ing internal policy of Abdul Hamid: and the steadily inten- 
sifying slant of Neo-Hellenic consciousness towards the 
Megali Idea: naturally all of this would contribute, along 
with other things. to the carving out of a new line in the 
development of Macedonian intellectual life. 

Thus. as far as Macedonia is concerned. we should add 
specific causes to the more general ones. There were the e- 
vents which alarmed the Greeks of Thessalonike in the 
spring of 1876 when the French and German consuls were 
assassinated by the Muslim mob. The contemporary ac- 
counts suggest that the violent uprising in which xeno- 
phobia had the Greek population as its particular target 
had its effect on Greek education. both at the time and 
later. in the Macedonian capital as well as in the sur- 
rounding region. But in this as in many other cases. some 
time would be needed for the changes to be perceptible, 
although the beginnings had been firmly established rather 
earlier. As before. the activities of scholars. writers and 
teachers in the field of culture had made their contribution. 
Plenty of names support this statement. Let us note 
Charalambos Papoulias. whose collection of poetrv 
received an award at the Voutsinaios Competition in 1873. 
and Christos Samartzidis and Marinos Koutouvalis. who 
were also involved with poetry in particular and who were 
honoured in their time. 

Nevertheless. there must be an exception here to the rule 
which obliges us to mention only the scholars who worked 
principally in Macedonia. for the history of education in 
Macedonia does not make sense without the mention of 
Anastasios Polyzoidis and especially Nicholas 
Kasomoulis. Both took part in the Revolution of 1821. the 
first politically, the second militarily. but they owe their ap- 
pearance here to their literary activities. 

Anastasios Polyzoidis is the man who won fame for his 
stance in the trial of Kolokotronis. when. as president of 
the court, he refused. along with George Tertsetis. to sign 
the condemnation of the accused. His writings are legal 
and historiographical. distinguished for their liberal ethos. 
Kasomoulis left behind a three-volume work. Military 
Memoirs, which reveals a lofty form behind its awkward 
language. The work 'is the ideal gate through which to en- 
ter the souls of the freedom fighters’. 


Thus. during the few years that were required to shape 
the new situation, we meet with other, broader, develop- 
ments which, in the end, directly touched Macedonia. One 
was the Russo-Turkish war of 1877; its chain of repercus- 
sions created a Greek-Turkish border that made the 
kingdom of Greece directly adjacent to enslaved 
Macedonia. The liberation of Thessaly which this entailed 
was completed in autumn 1881: from that time on. 
Macedonia along with the region of greater Epirus, which 
remained under Ottoman domination, became the next im- 
mediate target, on the Greek peninsula, for the encompass- 
ing of Hellenism within the borders of the kingdom of 
Greece: 

A consequence of being thus adjacent was the creation 
of direct contacts between the two bordering regions, that 
is. Macedonia and the free Greek state, resulting. as far as 
education is concerned, in a closer identification. What had 
begun earlier, with the training of educators at the Greek 
University. and what had been continued afterwards with 
the dispatching of abundant Greek publications and school 
books from the Association for the Diffusion of Greek Let- 
ters to the Greek associations of the empire. would now be 
strengthened. 

Thus the two-way exchanges between the north and the 
south in the sector of education became more concen- 
trated. Proximity created a kind of osmosis that became 
perceptible in other fields besides learning. Indeed in this 
last period, 1881-1912, the kingdom of Greece 
strengthened its consular activities in the region in an at- 
tempt to exercise a more direct form of political action in 
Macedonia. This meant a corresponding weakening of the 
power of the Associations, something which the Ottoman 
administration had pursued with different means and dif- 
ferent aims at the same time. 

Nevertheless, these changes brought about a transposi- 
tion of forces, which made osmosis work even faster. Thus 
we observe a significant movement of scholars from one 
side of the Greek-Turkish border to the other: this had not 
been an unprecedented occurrence, but now it became 
regular. One should note certain professors at the Univer- 
sity who came from the Macedonian north, such as John 
Pantazidis and George Sotiriadis; educators with a decisive 
influence in Greek educational policy such as Charisis 
Poulios and Charisios Papamarkou: scholars in other 
cultural activities, amongst which the outstanding figures 
are Peter Papageorgiou and John Dellios. The field of 
education between unliberated Macedonia and Greece had 
become one. Liberation, when it came, would. of course. 
leave part of the Greek population outside the Greek bor- 
ders, but in every other way it would confirm a pre-existing 
situation. The Greek administration, when it came to es- 
tablish itself in Macedonia, would find thriving schools, 
and in the capital. Thessalonike, a Greek Press and Greek 
intellectual life. 


LIBRARIES 


While the older libraries did not cease to function or 
diminish in importance, books became continually more 
accessible during this period and ever more varied in con- 
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341. Peter Papageorgiou, one of the most representative figures 
of Greek learning in Macedonia. An inspired teacher and 
philologist, he wrote a large number of works, the best known of 
which is his critical edition of Sophocles’ Electra. 


tent. The collections of the previous centuries with their 
emphasis on catechistic or admonitory themes, did not 
satisfy the needs and the curiosity of modern times. Small 
private libraries. reflecting the special interests of the ow- 
ner, gradually increased in number. Alongside the dis- 
charge of their didactic duties, schools looked after the 
collection of books from older, disbanded libraries. and as 
has been said earlier. the local societies provided for the es- 
tablishment of reading rooms, which were supplied in every 
possible way, especially through gifts from home and 
abroad. 

Many Macedonian libraries were well known during this 
period. Naturally. the old tradition of communal. ec- 
clesiastical and school libraries continued to flourish. The 
collection of books and manuscripts which had belonged to 
the Thessalonike metropolis was acquired by the library of 
the secondary school in 1875. In Kozani (another impor- 
tant educational centre) the custom of enriching the local 
library, which was far from new, was continued by gifts. 
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mostly of earlier publications. Of especial note are the 
libraries of two bishops. Dionysios of Pest and Benjamin of 
Kozani, which were bequeathed to it. 

The variety of titles should also be noted by the 
historian, both for their intrinsic interest and for the future: 
the panhellenic. rather than the local, element prevails. It 
appears that the scholar Antony Papas, son of the 
celebrated freedom fighter Emanuel Papas, had an impor- 
tant library. He is mentioned as one of the first to use a 
Greek book plate (Ex Libris). Four other Macedonians 
disposed of their libraries in a different way; they are, in or- 
der of their death, Constantine Bellios (1838): Theodore 
Manousis (1858); Benedict Kralidis (1862) and Demetrios 
Vikelas (1908). They are mentioned here both for their 
generous concern for the land of their fathers and also 
because all four belonged to the world of scholarship. 

The immensely wealthy Constantine Bellios who. 
throughout his life disbursed large sums to the newly- 
formed Greek state and to the new capital. Athens. also be- 
queathed his library. His intention was to donate it to the 
settlement of Macedonians. New Pella, then being 
organized within the Greek state. Meanwhile, and until the 
books could be housed there, he arranged for them to re- 
main in the care of the National Library. Athens. The same 
stipulation was made five vears later (1861) in the will of 
Benedict Kralidis. Professor Theodore Manousis. one of 
the brightest lights of the Greek revival, whose family came 
from Siatista, left his valuable library to his still enslaved 
ancestral birthplace. Finally, perhaps the most distinctive 
bequest was that of D. Vikelas, who left his library to 
Crete: this Macedonian's view of national problems was 
panhellenic and unified. Indeed. a few years later. long 
vears of careful preparation culminated in the extension of 
the borders of the Greek state to embrace both Crete and 
Macedonia simultaneously. 


SCHOLARS 


There is no doubt that prominent educators and teachers 
contributed to the spectacular development of education in 
Macedonia during the last century of the Ottoman occupa- 
tion. not only by raising the level of instruction. but by 
their general reformation of education as well.! The leading 
role in this reformation unquestionably belongs to the 
educator C. Papamarkou from Velvendos in Macedonia 
(1844-96), the founder and organizer of the teachers' 
college in Thessalonike, of which he was the director from 
1875 till 1882. He later assumed the post of general super- 
visor of elementary education for the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. In this post he draughted a legal framework to cover 
all facets of elementary education. He also wrote a number 
of school books. The most important of his published 
works are; On the Three Kinds of Souls According to 
Plato; On the proper Teacher for Greek Youth; and On the 
Purpose of the Education of Greek Youth. 

Prominent headmasters of Serres include Emanuel 
Photiadis. Christos Samartzidis (who taught there for four 
years. 1872-76), and John Kalostypis. who taught first at 
Kozani (1873-75). and then at Serres (1875-80). At the in- 
stigation of Charilaos Trikoupis. Kalostypis wrote a 


weighty geographical, historical and ethnological study of 
Macedonia which was translated into many languages. 
John Dellios reorganized the schools of Serres and in 1888 
took over as director of the secondary school of 
Thessalonike, and John Tsikopoulos, the well-known 
professor of literature, also taught in Serres for twenty-five 
years. He applied himself in particular to the study of the 
historical evolution of the morphology of the Greek 
language. Another influential figure in the same town was 
D. Maroulis; he was director first of the junior secondary 
school; later, as director of the teachers’ college and 
boarding school he trained a large number of teachers. 
P. Papageorgiou, an eminent professor of literature who 
was born in Thessalonike in 1859 and died in Athens in 
1914, belongs to the circle of great Macedonian educators. 
In addition to his many philological treatises, the crowning 
achievement being his critical edition of Sophocles’ Elec- 
tra, Papageorgiou wrote a large number of works on the 
antiquities of Thessalonike. He showed enormous con- 
scientiousness and admirable patience in the investigation, 
collection and study of everything of an archaeological and 
historical nature there. His work was recognized abroad. 
We must also mention M. Dimitsas, philologist and 
archaeologist who, wishing to give concrete meaning to 
Strabo’s phrase ‘Macedonia is also Greece’, wrote a com- 
prehensive work Macedonian Matters which included 
history, topography and a land survey of Macedonia. 
Headmaster P. Liouphis applied himself to the history of 
his home town, Kozani, while E. Stratis did the same thing 
for his, Serres, writing a large number of works about it. 


PRESS: NEWSPAPERS 


The first Greek printing house in Thessalonike appeared 
in 1850 during a period when the city had already begun to 
flourish intellectually; its founder was Miltiadis Garbolas. 
During the twelve months it survived, he printed at least 
five books. A second printer, Kyriakos Darzilovitis, 
opened there in 1852; by 1858 he had printed at least 
twelve books in Greek and one in Bulgarian. 

In 1868 N. Vaglamalis became the third printer in 
Thessalonike and published many notable books including 
translations of serious works. These editions are dis- 
tinguished for their technical excellence and high quality. 
After 1875 many new printers operated in the city. 


342-347. In the closing decades of the 19th century, education in 
Macedonia steadily improved. Greek Macedonians who had 
made their fortune abroad as well as communities founded 
schools endowed with libraries and other educational aids. 
Many of the schools attracted brilliant teachers who made every 
effort to raise the cultural and educational standards of the sub- 
Јиваіеа Greeks. Alongside the schools many centres for the care 
. of destitute children were also established. Left, from top to bot- 
tom: the Tsouphlis School, Gevgelija; a display of gymnastics at 
a Greek school in Monastir; a workshop for destitute girls in 
Thessalonike. Right: the Greek Girls' School in Monastir; the 
Greek School at Melenikon; the Marasleion Greek-French and 
Practical Commerce | Lykeion of Stephen  Noukas in 
Thessalonike. 


348. By the beginning of the 20th century almost every town of 
any size in Macedonia had large buildings for educational pur- 


On 16 May, 1875, the first Greek newspaper in 
Macedonia, Hermes, went into circulation; from 1881 on it 
was called ‘The Beacon of Macedonia’. In 1903 the 
newspaper Truth appeared, excellent in both its 
typography and the information it gave. Six years later the 
paper appeared daily instead of thrice weekly and changed 
its name to New Truth; it is still published today. Finally, 
in 1911, the newspaper Makedonia was founded by K. 
Vellidis; it was stopped by the Turks two months before 
the outbreak of the Balkan Wars and Vellidis then 
published the daily Pan-Macedonian in its place. 

But despite the general development in Macedonia and 
especially in Thessalonike between 1850 and 1912. literary 
activity was slight. The newspapers were filled with transla- 
tions of European works. From 1889 to 1890 the 
periodical Aristotle, wherein was gathered all the intellec- 
tual dynamism of the city, circulated in Thessalonike. Un- 
like Athens, however, where a generation which was pro- 
demotic had already begun to make itself felt, Thessalonike 
was dominated by conservatism with romantic reverbera- 

ons. Until the end of the nineteenth century translations 
ign works abounded. There was a stir of activity 


poses. Above: a school function at Bogatsiko, western 


Macedonia. Athens, Publisher’s Collection. 


around the turn of the century, but generally speaking the 
intellectual world of Thessalonike remained conservative 
under the shadow of Ottoman censorship. 


SCHOOLS 


The long tradition of Greek upper schools was interrup- 
ted during the Revolution of 1821-30. but it quickly 
revived and even reached a level higher than before. In 
Melenikon, which by the opening decades of the nineteenth 
century had a flourishing Greek school. provision for 
education increased. It was here that Anastasios 
Polyzoidis, the famous freedom fighter of 1821. first lear- 
ned to read and write. In Alistrati, a well-known institute 
for boys, the Central Greek School started to operate in 
1841. The largest intellectual centre of eastern Macedonia, 
however, was Serres, which during the Revolutionary 
years set up a Greek School which attracted famous 
teachers: among them was the well-known scholar Minas 
Minoidis. In addition. on the initiative of the metropolitan 
Gregory I Fourtouniadis (1833-35). a school was es- 
tablished in the town, which introduced a new method of 


teaching, mutual instruction. 

Kastoria also boasted a fine educational tradition, while 
neighbouring Kleisoura or Vlachokleisoura had a well 
organized school from 1830. The Greek and Mutual In- 
struction School of Stergios M. Doumbas was founded in 
Blatsi in 1843 and soon, due to the contribution of the 
barons Doumbas, it developed into a full Greek school. 
There was a similar educational tradition in Siatista, while 
in Velvendos there was a school long before the Revolu- 
tion, which perhaps operated again from 1828; by 1845 it 
had been upgraded to a town school. In Kozani in 1832 
the first mutual instruction school was organized. 

From the middle of the nineteenth century onwards, 
education in Macedonia experienced a gradual but steady 
upsurge. Schools were formed which divide into the follow- 
ing categories according to the source of their finances; 
schools in prosperous communities, which were exclusively 
maintained by local funds, schools which were objects of 
interest to the Greeks of the diaspora, private schools with 
tuition fees, and finally there were schools that had dif- 
ficulty surviving, which belonged to poor communities. 
The Macedonian Educational Brotherhood in Constan- 
tinople, and the Association for the Diffusion of Greek Let- 
ters turned their attention to schools of this last category 
and to the founding of new schools. From 1870 on, faced 
by the nationalistic impetus of the Bulgarians, Macedonian 
Hellenism grew stronger, leading to the founding of many 
noteworthy schools all over Macedonia in the last decades 
of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
turies. 

Educational institutions were particularly well-developed 
in Serres. During the decade 1880-90, thanks to a number 
of distinguished teachers, education reached a high level. In 
1884, the junior secondary school of the town became a 
full secondary school while the Central Elementary School 
became a six form town school, so that it is reckoned that 
at the beginning of the twentieth century there were over 
two thousand students in Serres. 

The development of schools in Thessalonike leapt ahead 
after the Crimean War. The Greek school, which attracted 
brilliant teachers, was up-graded in 1870 to being a secon- 
dary school, equivalent to the other secondary schools in 
the free Greek state. During the last years of the nineteenth 
century the Greek Commercial Lyceum was also founded 
while in 1906 a night school was re-established thanks to 
the efforts of the Thessalonike Educational Association 
whose first director was P. Papageorgiou. 

During the final years of the Ottoman occupation there 
were seventeen educational establishments in Monastir, 
with fifty-five teachers and two thousand five hundred stu- 
dents. A similar high level of education existed at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century in Kastoria and Siatista, 
where the Trambadzeion secondary school stood out. The 
educational tradition of Kozani continued; in 1904 the 
secondary school was recognized as equivalent to the 
secondary schools in Greece. 

But schools required teachers. On the initiative of the 
Thessalonike Educational Association, a teacher training 
college was founded in the city in 1875, whose main sup- 
port came from the Association for the Diffusion of Greek 


Letters. It was dissolved later, and replaced by two lower 
teacher training colleges, male and female. A little earlier, 
in 1872, the Macedonian Educational Association of 
Serres had set up a teacher training college there, the first 
to operate in Ottoman-occupied Greek areas. The students 
received scholarships from the Association and lived in 
hostels. Thus Macedonian schools were staffed by teachers 
trained in Athens as well as in local colleges. 

The Macedonian Educational Brotherhood of Constan- 
tinople set as its particular goal the founding of a Mutual 
Instruction and Greek School as well as a Greek Secon- 
dary Boarding School in Tsotyli. With its revised regula- 
tions (1874) the Society also anticipated the founding of a 
polytechnic school. The school in Tsotyli opened in 1871; 
its first director and founder of many renowned schools 
was the monk-priest Stephen Noukas. It is worth noting 
that by 1900 about three thousand five hundred students 
had studied there. 

Special attention was also given to the education of the 
female population, up to now virtually neglected. For the 
first time girls’ schools appeared in the towns and villages. 
In Thessalonike opportunities for the systematic education 
of girls were available by the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; in 1856 the Higher Central Girls’ School existed. Its 
level was that of the secondary schooi, and from it teachers 
and nursery school teachers graduated, to be sent later all 
over Macedonia. The girls’ school of Serres developed on 
similar lines and in 1880 it was up-graded to a higher girls’ 
school, the Grigorias. 

The competition between the exarchists and the 
Orthodox after 1870 resulted in the establishment of a 
number of Bulgarian schools in Macedonian towns. In 
comparison with the Greek schools, however, they had 
fewer students. Later on, with funds from the Roumanian 
state, a limited number of Roumanian schools were set up 
in the Vlach-speaking communities, but they were never 
able to attract more than a minimum number of students. 
The establishment of the schools, however, spurred 
Greeks, both free and unliberated, to greater efforts to 
form Greek schools in the smaller towns and even villages 
of northern Macedonia; during the final decades of the 
nineteenth century, the number of Greek schools and, of 
course, of Greek teachers in Macedonia, increased sharply. 
These efforts were hindered at the end of the nineteenth 
century and the beginning of the twentieth by Bulgarian 
guerrilla activities which aimed at the intimidation of 
Greek teachers and the closure of Greek schools, especi- 
ally those in the northern zones and the mixed (Bulgarian 
and Greek) zones of the Macedonian countryside. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


As we mentioned in the preceding section, most of the 
Associations in Macedonia were founded between 1870 
and 1880. With grants from the Associations, new schools 
and boarding schools as well as sports facilities and other 
buildings for a variety of cultural functions were built. 
Schools that did not have adequate resources were sub- 
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349, John Papaphis from Thessalonike emigrated and made a 
substantial fortune in trade. In the course of the Macedonian 
Struggle, he endowed several educational and philanthropic in- 
Stitutions, the most famous of which is the Papapheion 
Orphanage, known as the Meliteus, in Thessalonike. 


sidized. libraries were enriched with thousands of volumes 
of instructive books. scholarships were awarded and 
philanthropic institutions were founded and supported. Of 
the many associations that flourished at the close of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century. 
special mention must be made of the Progressive 
Brotherhood of Drama. in the vilayet of Thessalonike. 
which was founded in 1874 on the recommendation of the 
metropolitan Chrysostomos Kalaphatis. later to be a 
heroic national martyr in Smyrna. Through the activities of 
the association a reading room was built furnished with a 
library. In 1874 or a bit earlier the association Philippi 
which had a fine and well-furnished reading room. was for- 
med at Doxato. At Prosotsani. north-west of Drama. 
where there was harsh competition between the Exarchists 
and the Orthodox. the Educational Brotherhood Eos was 
founded in 1873. In general. where there was friction bet- 
ween Greeks and Bulgarians the societies not only were 
particularly active. but contributed in basic ways to the 
preservation and the reinforcement of the national con- 


sciousness of the inhabitants. 
In Ka a city where the Greek element flourished 
both е ucally апа intellectually. the Aristotle 


Educational Association was founded in 1879: it set up a 
boarding school in the city. In the market town of Alistrati. 
second only to Serres as an intellectual centre in eastern 
Macedonia. the Conservative Brotherhood Amphipolis 
was founded in 1874 and rebuilt at the beginning of the 
Macedonian Struggle in 1903. A hostel maintained by the 
Brotherhood was founded in 1904. housing between fifty 
and eighty orphan students. The accounts for 1904-06 give 
information on the way it was run. 

The people of Serres. in eastern Macedonia. were even 
more energetic. The Macedonian Educational Association 
of Serres was founded in 1870: its membership reached 
eight hundred in a decade. Thanks to its activities, a hostel 
was set up in the town. a library was organized and new 
school buildings erected. Its most significant achievement. 
however. was the founding of a teacher's college for young 
men in 1872. The Association also opened a printing 
works and maintained a hall where theatrical performances 
were given. Over and above its educational and 
philanthropic works. this Society was involved in 
nationalistic activities, such as protests against the unac- 
ceptable terms of the treaty of San Stefano. 

In Stromnitsa and in Gevgelija where the struggle bet- 
ween the exarchists and the Orthodox was intense. the 
Associations and the brotherhoods served national aims 
beyond their philanthropic ones. In 1872 the Educational 
Association was formed in Edessa: two years later it issued 
a report on the prevailing situation in the see of Edessa- 
Pella which provides quite a lot of information on the 
ethnological composition of the population and the schools 
of the region. In 1903 the Charitable Brotherhood was also 
formed in the town: it stressed the national sentiments of 
the inhabitants which had been weakened by the terrorist 
activities of the Bulgarian comitadjis. 

The inhabitants of Veria and Naousa were far from idle: 
three societies were founded in Veria and five in Naousa. 

But the associations were of course most active in 
Thessalonike. The Educational Association was founded in 
1872: its influence was not confined to the city of 
Thessalonike but spread over the entire surrounding 
Macedonian area. The Association also set up schools out- 
side Thessalonike while it distributed thousands of volumes 
of books both in the city and its hinterland. Another of its 
worthy accomplishments was the selection of teachers for 
the schools of various Macedonian regions. The Society 
was even concerned with the education of Slav-speaking 
Greeks after their inundation by Bulgarian propaganda. 

There were many other cultural clubs in Thessalonike. 
such as the Evangelismos and the Friends of the Muses: af- 
ter 1908 the National Alliance. with political goals, was 
founded. There was similar association activity among the 
inhabitants of the vilayet of Monastir: the first Greek 
association in Macedonia. with the somewhat odd title of 
Municipal Institution or Casino. was founded in Monastir 
in 1859. It soon dissolved. however. and in 1880 a new 
association. Perseverance. replaced it: during its short-lived 
existence. it accomplished much for the intellectual im- 
provement of the inhabitants. In neighbouring Krusovo. 
the Aristotle Educational Association was founded in 
1874. while in Megarovo. a market town whose Greek 


consciousness was highly developed, the brotherhood 
Hope was founded in 1873, whose contribution before its 
dissolution in 1882 was considerable. 

Some special mention must be made of the noteworthy 
organizational activity in Siatista where several societies 
were formed: the Orthodox Educational Brotherhood in 
1868: the Saint Christopher Philanthropic Brotherhood in 
1901. and the Prophet Elijah Educational Brotherhood in 
1902. Shortly before the liberation an association with the 
name Alexander the Great was created in Grevena, while 
in Kozani an educational society, the Phoenix was founded 
in 1873. The Pandora Cultural Brotherhood was formed in 
1902. and devoted its efforts to organizing sports facilities, 
a night school and a reading room. 

Similar activity was displayed by the female population 
of Macedonia. In nearly all the towns there were ladies 
Charitable Sisterhoods whose almost exclusive aims were 
philanthropic works and the relief of the indigent. Most of 
these women’s societies appeared in the first decade of the 
twentieth century. Finally there were also gymnastic or 
musical societies. In 1905 in Serres the Orpheus Club was 
founded; it maintained a gymnasium, two stages and an 
orchestra. A year earlier a society with the same name had 
been established in Florina. During the last decade of the 
nineteenth century the Ottoman authorities made the 
founding of new societies more difficult; all those that 
came into being at that time thus used a religious cover. 


BENEFACTORS 


In addition to the activity of the associations, individual 
initiative and its accomplishments in the socio-educational 
sector is worth discussing. Greek merchants born in 
Macedonia as well as elsewhere gave generously for the 
founding of schools, orphanages, hostels, and other pro- 
Greek foundations. ў 

In Serres in particular, гот 1835 until 1907, more than 
one hundred individuals were recorded as philanthropists 
or benefactors of schools and other philanthropic institu- 
tions in the town. It is worth mentioning John 
Papageorgiou who in 1866 made a bequest of 12.000 
piastres to its schools, and Gregory Constantinou. an im- 
portant local merchant, who made over his entire fortune, 
which exceeded 10,000 pounds, to the town in 1892. We 
must also mention the Doumbas family from Blatsi which 
distinguished itself in Vienna. Nicholas Doumbas gave 
30,000 francs to the town hospital in 1900, and 40.000 
francs as a legacy to the schools of the community after his 
death. 

Thessalonike had a large number of benefactors. They 
include John N. Papaphis (1792-1886) who was born in 
the city, but went to Malta as a young man where he lived 
and died. Besides his other philanthropic acts for the Greek 
state, Papaphis left a fine orphanage to Thessalonike, the 
Meliteus. By 1910 this orphanage. which opened in 1903. 
housed one hundred and twenty-six children who were 
taught tailoring, shoemaking and carpentry. The 
Marasleion Greek Commercial and Vocational School was 
founded with gifts from another important benefactor G. 
Maraslis. A rich Macedonian from Austro-Hungary. 


350 


350. Nicholas Doumbas from Blatsi, an important merchant їп 
Vienna and holder of a title of nobility, founded the first Greek 
and mutual instruction school in his home town in 1843. It was 
maintained first by his generous gifts and, after his death, by 
those of his sons. 


Theagenis Charisis, founded the Theageneion Hospital in 
1863; to this his brother Demetrios left a legacy as did 
another member of the same family, Poulcheria Prasakaki. 
A second bequesi from the same man established the 
Chariseion Gerokomeion (old age home). 

The brothers Dimitriou from Egypt and Demetrios 
Mousikos from Blatsi, living in Bucharest, were notable 
benefactors of Monastir. To Siatista Demetrios Ioannidis, 
who was born in the town around 1840 and died in 
Thessalonike in 1907. left a large fortune for the founding 
of a professional school; John Trambadzis, who had made 
an immense fortune in Roumania, spent large sums for the 
founding and the maintenance of the Trambadzeion secon- 
dary school there. 

In Kozani the Valtadoros brothers established in 
Bucharest. bequeathed 2.500 pounds for the founding of 
the secondary school. A special word must be said for Paul 
Charisis, a Macedonian from Budapest. who left very 
generous grants for the formation of the Charisis Institu- 
tions. Finally, we must not omit the Epirote Anastasios 
Tsouflis. who lived in Kisnov in Bessarabia. His legacies 
endowed the Tsouflis Schools established in many 
Macedonian towns around 1890. 
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MACEDONIA TODAY . 


THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION 
IN OUR TIME 


One year after the signing of the treaty of Bucharest, the 
decisions taken there were put to their first test. The out- 
break of the First World War immediately brought the 
Macedonian question to the centre of the stage, as the Cen- 
tral Powers and the Entente attempted to woo the 
Bulgarians with the offer of the Macedonian territories that 
belonged to the Serbs and the Greeks. The negotiations 
lasted for almost the whole of a crucial year. For its part, 
the Entente went so far as to offer to Sofia the biggest part 
of Yugoslav Macedonia as well as Greek eastern 
Macedonia, along with the port of Kavala. The Bulgarian 
government finally aligned itself with Germany, however. 
clearly in the hope of realizing in their entirety their de- 
mands in Macedonia as defined in the vision of the treaty 
of San Stefano.! 

During the course of the war, the political choice made 
by the rulers in Sofia appeared to be bearing fruit. After the 
collapse of Serbia, the Bulgarian army received permission 
from the Germans to occupy most of Serbian Macedonia. 
Shortly afterwards, with the consent of the government in 
Athens (after the resignation of Venizelos) the Bulgarians 
entered eastern Macedonia and quickly made themselves 
masters of both the countryside and the cities between the 
Nestos and the Strymon. 

At this time the rest of Greek Macedonia was subject to 
a strange regime involving military administration by the 
Entente powers. who in 1915. had already disembarked 
forces at Thessalonike in order to open the second Balkan 
front in central Macedonia. As the threat of invasion by 
the German-Bulgarian army grew greater, however, the 
allied Powers extended their bridgehead until it covered 
almost the whole of central and western Macedonia. King 
Constantine and the goverment in Athens found them- 
selves no longer able to control the situation in Macedonia, 
and the formation of National Defence in Thessalonike ac- 
ted as a catalyst on the Greek political scene. Constantine 
was obliged to flee the country and Greece. with Venizelos 


as prime minister. entered the war on the side of the En- 
tente. With the aid of the reconstituted Greek army, the 
Macedonian front was broken, the Bulgarians were driven 
from eastern (and also from Serbian) Macedonia, and the 
way was opened for the final ratification of the Balkan bor- 
ders in Macedonia. 

The treaty of Neuilly with Bulgaria (1919) confirmed the 
arrangements of the treaty of Bucharest as far as 
Macedonia was concerned, with the rider that the small 
region of Stromnitsa, which belonged to Bulgaria, was to 
go to Serbia. 

Although superficially there had been no fundamental 
changes in the political map of this part of the Balkans, the 
events of the four years 1914-18 left deep wounds. During 
the occupation the Bulgarian authorities had applied them- 
selves to the systematic annihilation of the Greek popula- 
tion. The Greeks who were driven out, executed or taken 
as hostages were replaced by Bulgarians or Bulgarian- 
Macedonian refugees in an attempt to make the area 
Bulgarian. The situation in Serbian Macedonia was 
similar.? This traumatic experience sharpened hatreds and 
rival claims and resulted in a large part of the Bulgarian- 
Macedonian population leaving Greece after the war to 
settle in Bulgarian Macedonia, where it continued to be a 
source of tension in the surrounding area for several 
decades. 

During the war the Bulgarian-Macedonian revolution- 
aries of IMRO had cooperated closely with and fought in 
the ranks of the Bulgarian army, and had indeed played a 
leading role in Bulgarizing the occupied territories. This 
stance revealed that they identified completely with 
Bulgarian nationalist ideology.’ It became clear that the 
slogans of the preceding decades (Macedonia for the 
Macedonians’, ‘autonomous Macedonia’. etc.). had been 
adopted purely as a matter of political convenience. for 
they were abandoned as soon as there seemed to be a 
chance of incorporating all the Macedonian territories in 
the Bulgarian kingdom. 

During the course of the Peace Conference. a Greek- 
Bulgarian treaty was signed for the voluntary exchange of 
populations. The father of this idea was Venizelos who, 
realizing that there was a trend towards a flight of the 


Greeks of Bulgaria (from the region of Macedonia and 
northern Thrace) and of the Bulgarians of Thrace and 
Macedonia. took the initiative to encourage the exchange, 
so that the ethnic aspect. at least. of the Greek-Bulgarian 
dispute in the Macedonian question would cease to furnish 
an excuse for further interventions. With the approval of 
the Alhed Powers. Bulgaria signed the agreement. which 
charged a mixed international committee with overseeing 
the population exchange: both countries were bound by the 
peace treaties to protect minorities. 

In the event, the exchange of populations assumed 
greater dimensions on account of the influx of Greek 
refugees from the Turkish provinces (eastern Thrace. Asia 
Minor and Pontos). Although the armed forces and the 
agents of IMRO made attempts to stem the mass exodus 
from Greece, conditions, as we have seen, were not con- 
ducive to the Bulgarians’ remaining, especially in the 
territories where the hatred created by the Bulgarian oc- 
cupation constituted an unbridgeable chasm. Almost all 
the Bulgarian-Macedonians from the Nestos to the Axios 
crossed the frontier to Bulgaria. 

The situation in western Greek Macedonia was 
somewhat different. There, ever since the time of the 
Macedonian Struggle the Slav-speaking population had 
been divided in its national loyalties between the Greeks 
and the Bulgarians. Although a section of it, consisting of 
those who were most fanatically devoted to Bulgarian 
nationalism, left the country, the majority of the Slav- 
speakers stayed behind in this region. Meanwhile, the 
departure of the Muslims and the vast influx of Greek 
refugees from Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and, mainly, Turkey, 
radically altered the ethnic stratigraphy of Macedonia, giv- 
ing it a totally Greek character with only a few islands of 
non-Greeks. 

According to the statistics of the Mixed Commission on 
Population Exchange, forty-six thousand Greeks from 
Bulgaria were exchanged with ninety-two thousand 
Bulgarians from Greek Macedonia and Thrace. These 
figures include those who had migrated during the wars. 
The new picture that emerged in Greek Macedonia in the 
inter-war period can be seen from the following statistics, 
derived from the Committee for the Rehabilitation of 
Refugees, based on figures from the Ministry of Social 
Welfare, the Mixed Commission for the Greek-Bulgarian 
Exchange of Populations and the Mixed Commission for 
Greek-Bulgarian voluntary migration.’ 


Greeks 1,341,000 88.8% 
Muslims 2,000 0.1% 
Bulgarians 77,000 5.1% 
Others (mostly Jews) 91,000 6.0% 

1,511,000 100.0% 


These figures were confirmed by the official Greek 
census of 1928 which registered 81, 984 Slav-speakers out 
of a total population of 6,032,761.° 

Although the ethnic situation in the Greek area had 
stabilized in a manner satisfactory to the Greek side, mat- 
ters in Serbian Macedonia were in a great state of flux. The 
government in Belgrade described the inhabitants of the 
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351. Eleutherios Venizelos left his mark on Macedonian affairs 
during the second decade of the 20th century. As prime minister, 
he played a major part in the formation of the Balkan Alliance 
in the wars of 1912-13 and in the Peace Conference of 
Bucharest in 1913, which confirmed the liberation of 
Macedonia. Later in 1916, from Thessalonike, as head of the 
National Defence government he brought Greece to the side of 
the Entente, and successfully outmanoeuvred foreign claims on 
Macedonia. Athens, National Historical Museum. 


area as Serbs, and resorted to various programmes to 
make the area Serbian. These attempts provoked the reac- 
tion of a large part of the population which remained 
faithful to the Bulgarian idea and favoured the develop- 
ment of forces hostile to them. For several years en- 
couragement was given to terrorist activities on the part of 
armed IMRO bands based in the mountainous regions of 
Bulgarian Macedonia.? 

At the same time, the revolutionary-minded element of 
the Bulgarian-Macedonian population had acquired such 
strength in Bulgarian Macedonia that the region of Petric 
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352. As a result of the Balkan Wars of 1912-13 Greek 
Macedonia was liberated while parts of northern Macedonia 
were assigned to Serbia and Bulgaria. With the treaty of 
Neuilly, signed ai the end of the First World War, the regions of 


had become a ‘state within a state’ governed by the leaders 
of IMRO. The influence of the refugees extended 
throughout the whole of Bulgaria, however, for some of 
them had risen to high positions in the political life of the 
country. It was only the internal disputes within the 
Organization, resulting in fratricidal vendettas in which the 
leading members destroyed each other, that enabled the 
Bulgarian government ultimately to impose its control on 
the much troubled геріоп.!0 

Meanwhile, a new factor made a forceful appearance on 
the Macedonian scene. At the end of the war, the leaders of 
the newly formed Soviet Union attempted to exploit every 
source of political and social unrest in the countries of 
Eastern Europe, in the hope of spreading the revolution. At 
the beginning of the twenties, Bulgaria seemed to be the 
ripest of all the Balkan countries for a successful test of the 
Soviet experiment. The Comintern therefore adopted the 
views of the Bulgarian communists on the Macedonian 
question, hoping that this would attract the disaffected 
masses of the Bulgarian Macedonian refugees to the com- 
munist revolution. An attempt at an armed rising in 
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THE BALKAN FRONTIERS 
FROM 1912 TO 1923 
ma Nema tona! frontier before the outbreak 

ot the Balkan Wars 
—ma frontiers of the Balkan states in 1913 
oem frontiers of the Balkan states ın 1920 


a—m boundary of Greece established ın 1923 


Stromnitsa and Vranja-Pirot were detached from Bulgaria and 
given to Serbia. Thus the geographical area of Macedonia was 
divided as follows: 51.5796 was assigned to Greece; 38.3296 to 
Serbia and 10.11% to Bulgaria. 


Bulgaria in 1923 was a failure. Nonetheless, Comintern 
support for the Bulgarian nationalist position, as for- 
mulated by the leaders Vasil Kolarov and Georgi Dimitrov 
(General Secretary of the Comintern) continued to be 
forthcoming for many vears. 

The line of the Comintern and the Balkan Communist 
Federation (BCF), in which all the Balkan communist par- 
ties were represented, was formulated in a series of party 
documents in the period 1922-24, and envisaged the foun- 
dation of an ‘independent and united Macedonia (and 
Thrace), which would comprise the corresponding 
geographical districts of Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and 
Greece. This would, essentially, be a second Bulgarian 
state. This, at least, is what emerges from the original 
documents of the Comintern and the BCF, in which the 
term *Macedonians' did not imply recognition of a separate 
nationality but was used to define either all the inhabitants 
of Macedonia in general, or more specifically the 
Bulgarians of Macedonia. Even the Communist Party of 
Yugoslavia, when referring to the oppressed masses in 
Yugoslav Macedonia mentions only Turks, Arnaouts, 
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353. The troops of the Allied Powers of the Entente landed in 
Thessalonike from 1915 to establish the new ‘Balkan front’ in 
central Macedonia. The increasing threat of invasion by the 
Germans and Bulgarian army which already had control of the 


Bulgarians and Koutsovlachs (cf. the decisions of its Third 
Congress, 1923).!? 

Despite their initial reservations, the communist parties 
of Greece and Yugoslavia finally adopted the Comintern 
line. Some members, including the historian John Kor- 
datos, editor of Rizospastis, were compelled to leave the 
party, asserting that the conditions in Greek Macedonia at 
least, after the major exchanges of population, made the 
line of the Bulgarian comrades totally unrealistic. 

The Comintern retained its pro-Bulgarian policy until 
1935, when international conditions, with the rise of 
Nazism and Fascism in Europe, led to a policy of forming 
popular fronts; this was not conducive to the promulgation 
of revolutionary or separatist slogans, which would 
alienate the broader popular masses. The Communist 
Party of Greece, at its Sixth Congress in December 1935, 
adopted a new line on the Macedonian question: the slogan 
of a ‘united and independent Macedonia’ was replaced by a 
line involving complete equality of rights for the 
minorities. 

This, briefly, was the state of the Macedonian question 


area between the rivers Nestos and Strymon, caused them to 
take up strong defensive positions throughout central and 
western Macedonia. Photographic Archive of the Estia Library, 
Nea Smyrni, Athens. 


on the outbreak of the Second World War. As in the First 
World War, Bulgaria attempted to trade her adherence to 
the Axis for substantial concessions at the expense of the 
Macedonian territories in Yugoslavia and Greece. The 
Yugoslav government, too, from the first day of the Italian 
invasion of Greece, examined the possibility of occupying 
Thessalonike and its hinterland, but this was averted 
thanks to the successes of the Greek army on the Albanian 
front. The question arose again when the government of 
Cvetkovic and the Regent Paul signed the agreement by 
which their country joined the Axis, in return for which 
they demanded, and received, Thessalonike. These plans 
were thwarted by the coup of General Dušan Simović оп 
25 March, 1941, however, and Yugoslavia shared with 
Greece the fate of being occupied by the Germans (6 April) 
and seeing her Macedonian territories occupied by 
Bulgaria, as an ally of the Third Reich.!$ 

On the basis of the agreements between Hitler and Filov, 
Bulgaria occupied almost the whole of Yugoslav 
Macedonia, with the exception of the western districts, 
which fell within the Italian occupation zone; at first, 
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354. The Greek anti-tank defences on the Metaxas line in the 
Beles-Nestos area. The German attack on the line opened at 
dawn on 6 April, 1941 with heavy shelling, reinforced by air 


however, she received only the eastern part of Greek 
Macedonia (and most of western Thrace). The Germans 
themselves occupied central Greek Macedonia and gave 
western Macedonia to the Italians. After the capitulation of 
the Italians the Bulgarians, with the consent of the Ger- 
mans, extended their occupation zone to include 
Chalkidike and Kilkis, while in western Macedonia, 
through their liaison officers at the local German head- 
quarters, they organized bands of security forces con- 
sisting of pro-Bulgarian Slav-speakers, which were known 
locally as ‘Ohrana’. 

During the Occupation, the Bulgarian authorities carried 
out a policy of ‘Bulgarization’ by force with the same 
severity that they had used during the first occupation of 
1916-18. The mass persecution of the population descen- 
ded from the refugees, and the economic, moral, and even 
physical extermination of the rest of the Greek population, 
was accompanied by the settlement of Bulgarians from 
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strength, ground attacks by soldiers on foot or mounted оп 
motor bicycles and tank fire the whole length of the line. Athens, 
War Museum. 


Bulgaria. The total integration of eastern Macedonia and 
western Thrace into the Bulgarian kingdom was averted, 
thanks to the mass mobilization of the Greek populace in 
Athens and the other major towns in occupied Greece." 
At the same time, the attempt to make Yugoslav 
Macedonia Bulgarian seemed at first to be proceeding 
smoothly. A large proportion of the local population, 
weary of the Serbian administration, had originally 
welcomed the Bulgarian army as liberators. Even the local 
leadership of the communist party split from the Yugoslav 
party and joined the Bulgarian. Soon, however, the growth 
of the partisan movement, together with the impolitic 
behaviour of the Bulgarians, produced a climate of 
coolness that turned to one of hostility between the local 
population and the Bulgarian army of occupation.!* At this 
critical moment the Yugoslav communists announced their 
plans for the post-war reorganization of the Yugoslav state 
on a federal basis. One of the six federal republics was to 


be the ‘Socialist (originally 'Peoples) Republic of 
Macedonia’, the Slav population of which would no longer 
be considered ‘Serbian’ or ‘Bulgarian’ but would acquire a 
new national name — ‘Macedonian’. 

The name ‘Macedonian’ was fairly widespread amongst 
the local south-Slav population, but as an indicator of its 
geographical origin, not of race. The use of this same name 
to define a particular southern Slav national group was a 
neologism that suited the policy of the new Yugoslav 
leadership. By giving an ethnic content to a geographical 
term, the new policy created the basis on which it would be 
possible to construct a new nationality, detached from both 
its Serbian and, more importantly, its Bulgarian origins.?? 

The end of the war found the Yugoslavia of Tito in an 
advantageous position vis-a-vis the defeated Bulgaria of the 
Patriotic Front. This gave the Yugoslavs the chance to at- 
tempt to solve the Macedonian question to their own ad- 
vantage. They brought intense pressure to bear on their 
Bulgarian comrades, demanding at first that Bulgaria 
should be included as the seventh member of a Federation 
of the South Slavs, in which Yugoslavia would be represen- 
ted by its six federative republics. The Socialist Republic of 
Macedonia would be enlarged, at first by the addition of 
Bulgarian Macedonia, while the incorporation of Greek 
Macedonia was to be the next step. In the end, the 
Bulgarians managed to avoid integration into the federal 
structure being prepared by the Yugoslavs. Dimitrov 
yielded to the second of the Yugoslav demands, however, 
and agreed first to recognize as ‘Macedonians’ even the 
Bulgarians living in Bulgarian Macedonia, and second to 
prepare the ground for the incorporation of the region in 
the Socialist Republic of Macedonia.”! In return for these 
concessions, Bulgaria was to receive from Yugoslavia cer- 
tain territories (Vranja, Pirot) which it had lost during the 
First World War; and at the same time it would have 
Belgrade's support at the Paris Peace Conference for its 
demand to acquire Greek western Thrace. 

Although these agreements were ratified in 1947 at two 
meetings between Tito and Dimitrov, at Bled and Varna, 
the breach between Stalin and Tito upset all calculations 
concerning Yugoslav hegemony in the Balkans, in which 
the Macedonian question was pivotal. With the encourage- 
ment of the Soviet Union, Bulgaria reneged on the conces- 
sions she had made on the Macedonian question. She dis- 
avowed the theory of the ‘Macedonian nation’ and expelled 
from her territory the schoolmasters and instructors who 
had been sent from Skopje. Next, becoming conscious of 
her strong position, she attempted to take advantage of the 
difficulties faced by the Yugoslavs by reviving the pre-war 
slogan of a ‘united and independent Macedonia’. This 
slogan also helped the more general political pressure being 
brought to bear at that time on Tito by the Soviet Union. 
The Cominform accordingly embraced it as its new guide- 
line on the Macedonian question. 

This policy was only abandoned after the death of Stalin 
(1953) and the adoption by his successors of a policy of 
rapprochement towards Yugoslavia. Bulgaria too, in- 
evitably aligned itself with this policy and ceased to put 
forward claims to the Macedonian territories of the 
neighbours. For the moment (1955-56) it seemed that the 
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355. The Bulgarian army, with the permission of Nazi Ger- 
many, occupied first eastern Greek Macedonia and then spread 
over the nomes of Chalkidike and Kilkis. During four years of 
occupation it practised every kind of cruelty and oppression on 
the Greek population, while a programme of systematic eviction 
of the Greek population was put into effect. Photographic 
Collection, Dr E. Kofos. 


new Bulgarian leadership would revert to the policy of 
Dimitrov and would recognize the ‘Macedonian’ nation 
even in its own territory. Indeed, about one hundred and 
eighty thousand *Macedonians' were registered in the of- 
ficial Bulgarian population census of 1956. However, rela- 
tions between Moscow and Belgrade deteriorated again in 
1957-58, and this allowed the Bulgarian leaders to aim at 
the preservation of as stable as possible a policy on the 
Macedonian issue. In the sixties demands of a territorial 
nature vanished from the official political vocabulary of 
Sofia, and the theories emanating from Skopje about the 
existence of ‘Macedonians’ in Bulgaria, were rejected. The 
only area in which a certain lack of clarity remained was 
the Bulgarian position on the national status of the Slav 
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356. Boris, Prince of Bulgaria, with Hitler. In the Second 
World War Bulgaria ranged itself ont the side of the Axis and 
attempted to increase its territory at the expense of Yugoslavia 
and Greece. 


population of Yugoslav Macedonia. From the plethora of 
official statements and publications during the last twenty 
years it emerges that Bulgaria considers this population to 
be ‘historically of Bulgarian origin’. It admits, however, 
that completely new conditions arose in the Socialist 
Republic of Macedonia after the Second World War, 
creating a new situation. This means that Bulgaria on the 
one hand denies the existence of a ‘Macedonian nation’ 
and on the other, proceeds indirectly to recognize the ex- 
isting situation in the Socialist Republic of Macedonia. The 
dispute has continued unabated at this level throughout the 
last twenty years and has affected political relations bet- 
ween the two neighbouring countries.?* 

In addition to the Yugoslav-Bulgarian aspect of the 
problem. Yugoslav policy on the Macedonian issue also 
had its consequences for Greece. Even during the Nazi oc- 


cupation, the Yugoslav partisans attempted to create con- · 


ditions favourable to the annexing of at least some parts of 
Greek Macedonia. As a first phase. Vukmanovic - Tempo 
was sent to Greece to request the leadership of the Greek 
partisans and of the Communist Party of Greece to form 
separate armed bands of Macedonian Slavs in Greek 
western Macedonia which would essentially come under a 
Yugoslav-Macedonian administration. This request was re- 
jected. The Greek People's Liberation Army (ELAS). 
however. proceeded to form separate Macedonian-Slav 


battalions within its own large units. Those who enrolled in 
these battalions were Slav-speakers with a Slav national 
conscience. In a short time they established a separate par- 
tisan organization under the name ‘Slav-Macedonian . 
National Front’ (SNOF). At the same time. the political . 
leadership of the Greek partisans permitted the populariza- 
tion of the Yugoslav theories concerning the ‘Macedonian 
nation’ in the areas of western Macedonia under their con- 
trol. The leaders of this movement. in an attempt to 
broaden their ranks, addressed themselves to those who 
were collaborating with the Bulgarian occupation 
authorities. The experiment was a success. for when the 
war in the Balkans began to take a dangerous turn for the 
Germans in 1944. the supporters of the fascist Bulgarian 
*Ohrana' began to desert it and enrol en masse in the com- 
munist Macedonian-Slav SNOF. 

Meanwhile, the secret connections of the SNOF with. 
and its indirect dependence upon, the Yugoslav Macedo- 
nian General Staff began to come into the open and to 
cause serious concern — to the point where local units of 
ELAS were obliged, just before liberation. to clash with ar- 
med bands of the SNOF and drive them into Yugoslavia.” 

On the outbreak of the Civil War in Greece (1946-49) 
the Macedonian Slavs returned to Greek Macedonia and 
joined the Greek communist movement, in which thev for- 
med their own organization, the National Liberation Front 
(NLF). To judge from the various collections of documents 
and memoirs published in Skopje. the struggle of the 
Macedonian Slavs (that is. of that section of the Slav- 
speaking population of Greek Macedonia that had iden- 
tified with Slav nationalism) during the Greek Civil War 
was thought of as ‘a national liberation struggle by the 
Aegean Macedonians’ to achieve their ‘national rights’. 
These rights consisted of nothing more than the incorpora- 
tion of both the Bulgarian and the Greek Macedonian 
territories within the Socialist Republic of Macedonia.” 


After the breach between Moscow and Belgrade in the 
summer of 1948, the leadership of the Communist Party of 
Greece aligned itself with the Cominform in its attacks on 
Tito s regime, and also embraced the new line on the 
Macedonian issue. By a decision taken by the fifth Plenary 
Session of the Central Committee. in January 1949 the 
Communist Party of Greece reverted to the old pro- 
Bulgarian demand for a ‘united and independent 
Macedonia, within a future Balkan Communist 
Federation." This turn had serious consequences in the 
operational sphere. for the Yugoslavs. to protect their rear. 
closed their border which up to that time had been the 
main supply route for the fighting Greek communists. 
Some of the Slav-speaking units of the NOF deserted and 
established themselves in Yugoslav Macedonia. Later. in 
August 1940, at the end of the armed struggle. the remain- 
ing body of the NOF. together with other political refugees, 
headed towards eastern European countries and the Soviet 
Union. For several years the leadership of the Greek Com- 
munist Party abroad permitted the establishment of 
separate Slav-Macedonian organizations and schools. and 
the publication of Slav-Macedonian literature. Later. 
however. towards the end of the fifties and the early sixties 
these Slav-Macedonians slowly established themselves in 


Yugoslav Macedonia.” They were offered several conces- 
sions, amongst them Yugoslav citizenship and a ‘Macedo- 
nian national identity’. One might say that they were 
assimilated into their new national environment. A few 
years later, in 1956, the Communist Party of Greece aban- 
doned the slogan of a ‘united and independent Macedonia’ 
(as the Bulgarian communist party itself had already done) 
and returned to the principal of ‘equal rights for minori- 
ties'.?? With the withdrawal from Greece in 1949 of the last 
of the Slav-speaking population who supported Slav 
nationalism even this new slogan had no real meaning for 
Greek Macedonia and remained a statement of principle. 

After the middle of the fifties, then. the Macedonian 
question lost its old intensity, which derived from the open 
formulation of territorial claims. Yugoslavia turned its at- 
tention to the attempt to consolidate the ‘Macedonian na- 
tion’ within its borders. It continued to demand the 
recognition of *Macedonian' minorities from the outside 
world (that is, from Bulgaria and secondly, from Greece), 
but its only achievement was to provoke strong reactions 
from time to time from the public opinion and the political 
leadership of its two neighbours. Despite this negative 
aspect, it can be argued that the Macedonian question, 
having passed through the critical decade from 1944-54, 
had entered a phase where intensity waned. All the indica- 
tions suggest that, if no external factors arise, the question 
may move to the level of mere academic historical con- 
troversy. 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
OF GREEK MACEDONIA SINCE 
1912 


The economic history of Greek Macedonia from 1912 
to the present may be divided into three periods. The first 
covers the years from the liberation of the area in 1912 un- 
til 1922. During these years the structure of the Macedo- 
nian economy continued to conform to that typical of the 
under-developed, traditional agrarian economy that had 
prevailed during the Ottoman occupation. Production 
methods were old-fashioned; commercial exchange was 
limited and productivity low. As a result, the per capita in- 
come and the standard of living were low. 

The second period covers the years following the Asia 
Minor disaster and the mass influx of Greek refugees in 
1923, the end of the Second World War and the ensuing 
civil war in 1950. The influx of Greek refugees and the ma- 
jor land reclamation schemes in the plains of Thessa- 
lonike, Serres and Drama laid down the infrastructure and 
preconditions for economic take-off in Macedonia: 
agricultural production was partially modernized by the 
improvement of the methods of cultivation; there was a 
growth of small-scale industry; the commercial spirit 
spread to the major urban centres and accelerated the 
development of the commercial sector which was 
facilitated by the monetization of the economy and the 
promotion of the division of labour in many economic ac- 
tivities. However, the rapid development of Macedonia 


during this period was interrupted by the havoc caused by 
the Second World War and the civil embroilment of 
1946-49. 

The third period (1951 to the present) began with re- 
construction from the devastation of war, achieved mainly 
through foreign aid. During this phase, both the primary 
and secondary production of Macedonia were rapidly and 
intensively modernized through the mobilization of man- 
power and of the rich natural resources of the area. As a 
result, the Macedonian economy essentially entered the 
take-off phase. The supply of electricity on a wide scale to 
the area, with the construction of the first hydro-electric 
plant on the river Agras (1954) and the thermo-electric 
works at Ptolemais (1958), brought about a revolutionary 
change in the economy at the very beginning of the period. 
The laying of the national electricity grid created the basic 
infrastructure not only for industrial growth, but also for a 
rise in the standard of living. Thessalonike became the sec- 
ond largest industrial centre in Greece. and the growth of 
tourism, transport and construction all gave added impetus 
to the economic progress of the area. The pursuance of 
land reclamation schemes was combined with a change of 
the structure of cultivation and an increase in agricultural 
productivity. The most important negative factor during 
this period was the loss of population (chiefly from the 
countryside) through migration, either to other parts of 
Greece or abroad. This trend was reversed after 1975, 
however, when there was large-scale repatriation of 
migrants. At the time of Greece's association with the 
European Economic Community in 1961, Macedonia was 
at a stage of rapid growth and also of re-adjustment. 

During the period from 1912 to the present, Greek 
Macedonia has gradually become an integral part of the 
Greek economy. At the same time, it acquired considerable 
economic autonomy presaging its growing independence 
from the centre of decision-making in Athens. In the 
seventy years since liberation, Greek Macedonia has essen- 
tially been a self-reliant centre of economic growth within 
the broader Greek and European framework. 


THE PERIOD OF TRADITIONAL AGRARIAN 
ECONOMY: 1912-1922 


Economic conditions after liberation 


From 1912 until 1922. the predominant economic struc- 
ture in Macedonia was that of the traditional under-devel- 
oped rural economy, organized either around independent 
self-supporting families or around chiftliks. In 1917. before 
the expropriation of the chiftliks in Macedonia. there were 
818 such estates out of a total of 2.259 in Greece (36%). 
The situation had not changed significantly from that of 
1907, when the chiftliks accounted for 51% of arable land. 
These relics of the Ottoman period were the dominant 
feature of organized agriculture. and were based on the 
following institutional arrangements: the owners ceded to 
the peasants (sharecroppers) arable land. which the latter 
farmed, giving one-third or one-half of the net product to 
the owners of the estate. This resulted in a system of 
economic dependence offering no incentive to the peasants 
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TABLE 1 


Growth of the population of Greek Macedonia 1913-81 (figures taken from census tables)? 


Nome 1913 1920 1928 
1. Grevena — — -— 
2. Drama — — 1115572 
3. Emathia = — — 
4. Thessalonike — — 539.986 
5. Kavala — — 119.140 
6. Kastoria — — — 
7. Kilkis — — — 
8. Kozani — — 166,523 
9, Pella — — 97,167 
10. Pieria — — — 
11. Serres — Е 182,710 
12. Florina — — 125,722 
13. Chalkidike — — 64,799 
14. Mount Athos? — — 4,858 
Total 1.167.617 1,085.531 1.412.477 


to increase their output since they themselves were the ob- 
ject of economic exploitation by the owner of the chiftlik. 
The economic dependence of the farmers was further en- 
forced by high rates of usury, prevalent since the Ottoman 
period. and by the payment of tithe. The inhabitants of 
Macedonia were also badly exploited by foreign en- 
trepreneurs with regard to basic goods that had to be im- 
ported (flour, paraffin, medicines, timber etc.) and this 
further contributed to the general picture of a one-sided 
economic system, favouring the interests of some classes. 

The region also suffered from the unsettled conditions 
inherited from the Ottoman period. Thus, during the 
decade 1900-1910. the Macedonian economy was in a 
very bad state as a result of the national rivalries of 
Bulgarians, Greeks, Turks and Serbs in the region. The ris- 
ing of the Bulgarians (1903) and the strong reaction of the 
Greeks had devastating consequences for the economy 
(acts of sabotage against the communication networks, 
destruction of the Ottoman Bank in Thessalonike during 
the uprisings). The mopping-up operations mounted by the 
Turks. designed mainly to put an end to Greek activity, 
were directed not only against the population, but against 
its property. 

During the immediately following years, and throughout 
the First World War (1914-18) Greek Macedonia became 
a theatre of military operations resulting in the paralyzing 
of all economic activity. Thessalonike became an en- 
trenched camp of the Entente powers, and the activity in its 
port was mainly directed towards supplying their armies. 
Despite all this, there was a rudimentary economy that 
functioned as a continuation of the economic institutions of 
the Ottoman empire. 

Under these conditions the population enjoyed a very 
low standard of living. The per capita income of the inhabi- 
tants of Macedonia at this period has been calculated to be 

> figure for the rest of Greece. It is signifi- 
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1940 1951 1961 1971 1981 
= 39,910 43,484 35,275 36.318 
145.089 120,492 121,006 91.009 94,709 
= 96,439 114,515 118.003 133.066 
577,128 459,956 544,394 710.352 858.661 
138,133 136,337 140,751 121,593 135.161 
E 46,407 47,487 45,711 52.911 
99.389 89,475 102,812 84,375 80.245 
197,476 142,527 152,809 135,709 147.033 
127,597 116,969 133,224 126,085 131,998 
= 86,161 97,697 91,728 106,451 
232,224 222,549 248,041 202,898 196,171 
156,168 69,391 67,356 52,264 52,475 
81,180 75,735 79,849 73,850 79,005 
4,746 3,086 2,687 1,732 1,445 
1.759.130 1.705,434 1,896,112 1,890,684 2.105,649 


cant that as a result of the low living standards and the 
lack of hygienic living conditions (total absence of medical 
care and a high mortality rate from malaria and other dis- 
eases) the population of Greek Macedonia fell from 
1,167,617 in 1913 to 1,085,531 in 1920 (see table 1).! 

The population was predominantly engaged їп 
agricultural activity. It has been calculated that in 1913 the 
agrarian economy accounted for 7096 of all economic ac- 
tivity; the remaining 3096 consisted of industrial crafts, 
processing. commercial and other forms of activity. The 
urban population was confined mainly to the towns of 
Thessalonike (157,000 inhabitants in 1912) and Kavala 
(23,000 in 1913), and was no more than 1596 of the total 
population of Macedonia. The urban population was 
engaged mainly in commercial and manufacturing ac- 
tivities. 


The traditional rural economy 


Macedonia basically retained the under-developed 
traditional agrarian economy of the period of the Ottoman 
occupation. The area actually under cultivation during this 
period was only about 2,500,000 stremmata, about a quar- 
ter of the cultivable land (table 2); this was very low 
because the main aim of agricultural] activity at this time 
was just to maintain the rural family (self-subsistent 
economy). Мапу rural areas around Veria, Kastoria, 
Langadas and Yannitsa remained uncultivated in the ab- 
sence of workmen and the requisite equipment. Moreover 
malaria, which mainly afflicted the inhabitants of the 
Macedonian plains, discouraged the intensive cultivation of 
the land. The methods of cultivation were in any event 
primitive. Under these conditions, the yield per stremma 
was very low: wheat 45 kilos: barley 56 kilos: maize 78 
kilos; cotton 63 kilos; tobacco 62 kilos. 

The most important crops were wheat, barley. maize, 
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tobacco and cotton. Much smaller quantities of rye, oats, 
unspun silk, red peppers, pulses and potatoes were 
produced. The production of olives and olive oil (from 
Chalkidike and Thasos), of opium (from the plains of the 
river Axios and the area around Serres) and of crocuses or 
saffron (from the area around Kozani) was also very small. 
The oil and the olives of Thasos were famous throughout 
Greece and the Middle East. The opium was of excellent 
quality, thanks to the favourable climate, and it was in 
great demand; for this reason it was high-priced. The 
flowers of the crocus (both yellow and red), known from 
antiquity, were much sought after for the manufacture of 
drugs and perfumes as well as for other industrial uses. 

Stock-raising in Macedonia had reached a satisfactory 
level before the First World War. Its development was 
based on the abundance of natural resources (wild grass 
and free grazing grounds). The exploitation of these 
resources was in the hands: (a) of the Koutsovlachs, who 
were stockraisers and lived a traditional pastoral life, graz- 
ing their animals (mainly goats and sheep) in the moun- 
tains or the plains; (b) of farmers who raised stock as a 
supplementary activity. The chiftliks also supported goats, 
sheep, oxen and pigs, though beasts of burden and draught 
animals predominated. The marketable products of stock- 
raising (milk, meat, cheese and butter) were either destined 
for the consumption of those raising the animals or were 
sold in the nearby towns. Macedonian cheese was par- 
ticularly famous, especially the feta and manouri of Blatsi. 
The products that required processing (hides and wool) 
were of considerable importance and were destined either 
for the local market or for export. In Kozani alone, in 
1919, there were twenty-five tanneries to cater for the hides 
produced in the region. Much of the wool was sent to 
Thessalonike and Naousa to be processed and made into 
carpets, dresses, bed-covers etc. 

Although Macedonia was rich in woodland, in terms 


both of area and the variety of trees, it was not exploited 
systematically or to any real extent during this period. The 
casual cutting of wood to satisfy household needs caused 
great damage to the forests, which were the main source of 
fuel and heat at this time. Only a few areas (Veria, Naousa, 
Chalkidike and Serres) had a number of primitive saw- 
mills producing timber for building and for the shipyards. 
It is significant, however, that foreign concerns expressed 
an interest in exploiting the forests on the island of Thasos 
and successfully applied for a permit to exploit them. 


Early industry and manufacturing 


Despite the rapid spread of the industrial revolution in 
Europe in the nineteenth and at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth centuries, no industry of note developed in Macedonia 
during that time. The only manufacturing activity was in 
Thessalonike, where there was some light industry produc- 
ing consumer goods (flour milling, production of spaghetti, 
soap, tiles and textiles). Flour-milling was one of the 
longest established processes in Thessalonike, from where 
flour products were exported to almost all the major cities 
in the Balkans and to Turkish ports. The most famous fac- 
tory was the mill owned by the Alatini brothers who, from 
the beginning of 1900, employed more than two hundred 
workers. The firms in Kavala processing leaf-tobacco were 
also of some importance, and the waterpower of the area 
around Naousa and Veria was used to run a variety of 
small factories (spinning, weaving, flour mills, sesame 
mills, cotton gins, rope factories, and woollen mills). 

The most important small-scale industry was the fur in- 
dustry of Kastoria, which had a tradition going back four 
hundred years; at this date it employed two thousand men 
and women and was the most profitable form of manufac- 
turing activity in Macedonia. Despite their relative 
richness, the mineral resources of Macedonia had been ex- 
ploited on only a limited scale: there were a number of 
mines in Chalkidike (Kassandra and Yerakini) that 
produced antimony, silver and lead ores, chromium, 
pyrites and magnesite, all of which were exported in their 
raw state. 


TABLE 2 


Macedonia 
The expansion of arable and irrigated land, 1911-71* 


Cultivated area Irrigated area 


Year Total for Macedonia Total for Macedonia 
Greece Greece 

1911 12,382,500 2,500,000 — 

1921 14,500,000 2,683,843 — (20,000) 
1925 15,000,000 3,388,097 — (60,000) 
1939 32,741,000 5,500,000 — (335,065) 
1950 30,797,000 7,670,061 2,417,750 (451,000) 
1961 36,732,756 9,405,264 4,890,480 1,494,626 
1971 36,650,603 9,486,539 7,336,720 2,353,295 


The figures in parentheses are rough estimates. 
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Early development of the service sector 


A primitive banking system had evolved from as early 
as the period of the Ottoman occupation. financed by the 
Ottoman Agricultural Bank. and some foreign capital from 
the West. more specifically from France and Italy. The 
National Bank of Greece was not allowed to operate in Ot- 
toman territory and therefore. with the aid of an invest- 
ment group. founded the Bank of the East. a branch of 
which commenced operations in Thessalonike in 1906. 

Immediately after the liberation of Macedonia. the Ot- 
toman Agricultural Bank was reorganized and came under 
Greek ownership. while the National Bank of Greece. after 
sending the director. D. Maximos, to Thessalonike. foun- 
ded a branch there in 1913. which gave financial backing 
to commerce and industry. It advanced a loan of 
£ 500.000 sterling for the reconstruction of Thessalonike 
after the fire of 1917. and gave vital assistance in settling 
compensation pavments to refugees. administrating the 
property of the Muslims who left Macedonia. ensuring 
food-supply and so on. 

An important contribution was also made by the eighty 
farmers cooperatives set up after liberation to assist in 
financing the farmers: these cooperatives borrowed from 
the National Bank and the Agricultural Bank at 596 and 
made loans to their members at 796. 


The import-export trade 


Because of its underdeveloped condition immediately af- 
ter liberation. Macedonia's dependence on foreign coun- 
tries was slight. and limited mainly to foreign visible trade. 

In the sphere of exports. Macedonia was completely 
dependent on foreign markets in tobacco. cotton. wine. 
currants. pepper. raw hides. unspun silk and furs. since the 
home market was incapable of absorbing the surpluses of 
these products. Most of the foreign state monopolies in 
tobacco (Swedish. Austrian. Italian and others) owned 
warehouses. offices and even private residences in Ma- 
cedonia. and many foreign companies also retained agen- 
cies in the major tobacco-producing areas. The biggest 
part of Macedonia's export trade passed through the ports 
of Thessalonike and Kavala. Interestingly enough. 
Thessalonike had a balance of trade deficit (with imports 
exceeding exports) while the port of Kavala had a surplus 
(exports exceeding imports): exports were vastly greater at 
Kavala. due entirely to the export of tobacco. The main 
manufactured products exported from Macedonia in this 
first period were soap. cloth and yarn. 

On the import side. the main imported goods were: 
wheat and flour products. sugar. salt. pulses. rice. fruit. 
potatoes. coffee. hides. oil and petrol. finished timber. ce- 
ment. paper. tools and small machines. This inventory 
demonstrates that imports were oriented towards con- 
sumer goods rather than capital goods. since there was no 
importing of manufacturing equipment. 

The total volume of trade (the sum of imports and ex- 
ports) showed a tendency to increase. demonstrating the 
steady increase in the importance of the foreign sector in 

economic life of Macedonia. 


The lively economic interest shown by foreigners in 
Macedonia had declined somewhat at the end of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries, on 
account of the large numbers of barriers erected bv the Ot- 
toman administration. and of national armed rivalries in 
the area. It is plain. however. from the growth of the import 
trade in Thessalonike. that the abundant inflow of foreign 
goods still gave foreign enterprises a margin for profitable 
activity in the area. 


THE CREATION OF THE CONDITIONS FOR 
ECONOMIC TAKE-OFF: 1923-50 


During this period, the Macedonian economy underwent 
some radical changes in its institutions and methods of 
production that prepared the wav for economic take-off. 
The main contributory factors were: (a) the influx of 
refugees whose industry and vitality led to a rapid develop- 
ment of agricultural and industrial production: (b) the crea- 
tion by the state of the social and economic infrastructure 
(large scale irrigation projects, extension of the road 
network, the improvement of public health by an attack on 
malaria, the spread of education etc.) and (c) the expansion 
of ‘external economies’ — that is. the positive secondary ef- 
fects on the rest of the economy produced bv the major in- 
frastructure works. 


The influx of refugees and the problems of re-settlement 


It is generally agreed that human resources are the most 
important factor in economic growth. The influx of 
refugees into Macedonia after 1922 enriched the area not 
only quantitativelv, but also in terms of quality. The num- 
ber of Greek refugees entering Greece between 1922 and 
1925 was 1,221.849. Over half these (638.253) settled in 
Greek Macedonia, where they formed about 4596 of the 
total population. At the same time. 362.898 Turks and 
Bulgarians left Macedonia under the terms of the treaties 
of Neuilly and Lausanne. 

The majority of the refugees settled in the areas of Yan- 
nitsa, Thessalonike. Kilkis. Serres. Drama and Kavala. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1928 taken by the Rehabilitation 
Committee. the population of Macedonia had reached 
1.412.477 (711.482 males and 700.995 females) — an in- 
crease of 244.860 over 1913. representing an annual in- 
crease of about 1.496 (table 1). Most of the refugees were 
farmers: those who lived in towns were artisans. master 
craftsmen or in the self-employed professions. 

The rural refugees were given the farm lands and houses 
of the Turks and Bulgarians. there being 50.272 Turkish 
and 3.204 Bulgarian houses. These. however. were insuf- 
ficient to cater for the 112.111 rural refugee families. and 
the Rehabilitation Committee. through the General Direc- 
torate of Macedonian Settlement which it founded. funded 
the building of 42.826 new refugee houses. many of which 
still survive. Of the 2.037 refugee settlements created 
throughout Greece. 1.381 were in Macedonia — 67.896. 

The settlement of the refugees gave rise to serious 
demographic. economic. social and technical problems. 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF REFUGEES BY NOMES 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE WHOLE POPULATION 
ACCORDING TO THE 1928 CENSUS 
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J57. The geographical distribution of the refugees shows that 
most of them settled in the productive regions of eastern and 


They were granted land under cultivation and uncultivated 
land, totalling 5,629,210 stremmata. The land was allotted 
to each refugee family as follows: (a) growers of cereal 
crops were given 40-60 stremmata; (b) vine-growers were 
given 15-30 stremmata; and (c) tobacco-farmers were 
allocated 10-20 stremmata. These allocations were clearly 
inadequate, but they gave the refugees the chance to secure 
at least a basic subsistence. A particularly important con- 
tribution towards enabling the refugees to acquire land 
seems to have been the decision by the Plastiras govern- 
ment to proceed with the compulsory expropriation of the 
chiftliks (large estates) that still existed, in order to 
rehabilitate the families of the landless and the refugees. 
In addition to housing and farming land, the rural 
refugee families were also given 'subsistence', in kind or in 
drachmas (for their daily sustenance), farm tools, draught 
animals and beasts of burden, seed, pasturage for the 
animals and loans. The total cost up to 1930 of resettling 
the refugees — for food, housing, supply of animals and 
tools, loans etc.— amounted to 2,535,290,000 drachmas. 
which represented about 5.596 of the annual national in- 
come for 1928. The high cost of settling the refugees was 
more than balanced by the great benefits they brought to 
the national economy. The refugees had a high level of 
education and professional experience and swiftly adjusted 
to the situation, increasing productivity in every sector of 
the economy. The first years were difficult however: the 
most serious problem confronting the refugees was that of 
health, due mainly to the widespread incidence of malaria 
in the plains of Macedonia, where there were lakes and 
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central Greek Macedonia. Their hard work and energy laid the 
foundations for the development of the Macedonian economy. 


marshes. At the end of 1923 it was noted that out of every 
one hundred deaths, seventy were due to malaria. 


The major works of land reclamation 


The Greek government took over 3,640,000 stremmata 
of marshes, lakes and other undeveloped land in 
Macedonia. During the rainy season, the waters of the 
Axios, the Haliakmon, the Strymon and other rivers inun- 
dated vast areas of both cultivated and uncultivated land, 
and caused havoc in settlements and on farms, sweeping 
away animals and occasionally human beings. The winter 
torrents that rushed down from the mountains also distur- 
bed the ecological balance by creating marshes in the 
plains that were a steady source of malaria. It has also 
been calculated that the soil carried down by the Axios and 
the Gallikos rivers was so great in quantity that the 
alluvium threatened to close the port of Thessalonike 
within fifty years. 

The concentration of groups of refugees in Macedonia 
made the protection and increase of the areas under 
development a matter of some urgency. On 7 September, 
1925 a contract was signed between the Greek state and 
the Foundation Company of New York for the execution 
of anti-flooding projects, drainage and irrigation works in 
the plain of Thessalonike, covering an area of about 
2,080,000 stremmata. On 20 October, 1928 a contract 
was signed between the Greek state and two New York 
companies, John Monks and Sons and Ulen and Com- 
pany, to divert a section of the river Strymon, stabilize the 
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level of lake Kerkine, and undertake further anti-flooding, 
drainage and irrigation works covering 1,180,000 strem- 
mata in the plain of Serres and 380,000 stremmata in the 
plain of Drama. The cost of these schemes was: 


a) For the plain of Thessalonike 
b) For the plains of Serres and Drama 


1,545,000,000 drs. 
1,730,000,000 drs. 


total 3,275,000,000 drs. 


The financing of these schemes was met from two 
productive loans made by the state in 1928 and 1931. A 
further 666,738,000 drachmas were spent on additional 
works (land reclamation) by 1941. 

Significant results had been achieved by the end of 1935 
when the contracts with the two American contracting 
companies expired.’ 

The results of all these land improvement schemes are 
set out in table 3. The various projects yielded 740.000 
stremmata of new land; protected a further 1,080,000 
stremmata from flooding and restored them to their full 
productive capacity; irrigated 85,000 stremmata; and 
brought 200,000 stremmata of mountainous terrain into 
use. 

In addition to the major schemes of land improvement, 
there were many other projects on a smaller scale, in- 
cluding renewal and improvements to unproductive land 
(about 300,000 stremmata), the establishment of ex- 
perimental farms (twenty-three of these had been set up in 
Macedonia by 1941) and the creation of pilot farms to test 
the use of agricultural machinery and so on. Individual far- 
mers, too, carried out projects to improve the yield of their 
land (irrigation channels, protective walls, planting of trees, 
and so on). 


The results of the works 


These major schemes had beneficial effects on the 
Macedonian economy. They brought the multiplier effect 
into play — that is they increased income by a higher figure 
than the initial increase in investment (about 2-2!/, times 
greater). The spectacular increase in agricultural produc- 
tivity reinforced the external economies in other sectors. 
There was an increase in the volume of goods processed by 
the agricultural industries and a reduction in their unit 
cost; the volume of goods transported increased, resulting 
in a reduction of transport costs, and activity expanded in 
all the service sectors. 


The first phase of the agricultural revolution 


The refugees were mainly farmers and industrial 
workers. The general data on the professional breakdown 
of the refugees reveals that 3096 had training in agricultural 
trades (farmers, stockbreeders and fishermen), 1396 in in- 
dustrial and manufacturing work, and 4096 were without 
any special training.’ 

The experienced farmers who came from eastern Thrace 
and the Greek communities in Bulgaria spread the use of 
the iron plough and the horse (the local farmers were still 
using oxen and wooden ploughs), and changed the system 
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of cultivation from single-crop to multi-crop. The main fac- 
tor in the revolutionary change that took place in 
agriculture was the gradual introduction of the tractor, the 
combine harvester and the threshing machine in the plains 
of Macedonia. Deep ploughing, the use of fertilizers and 
improved varieties of seeds, and above all, the adoption of 
the cultivation methods demonstrated on the pilot farms 
established by the state, brought about a change in the 
traditional character of farming. 

These revolutionary changes tripled the yield per 
stremma of many goods. The increased output of 
agricultural produce not only ensured that the rural 
families were fed, but began to create surpluses which 
found their way to the large urban centres and gave an im- 
petus to commercial activity. This strengthened the role of 
money as a means of the division of labour and as a 
medium of exchange. This radical change in the methods 
of cultivation, the astonishing increase in yields per 
stremma and the emergence in the major urban centres of 
large scale trading in agricultural produce, brought the 
agricultural revolution in Macedonia to completion.!? The 
expropriation of the chiftliks greatly assisted the 
agricultural revolution from an institutional point of view. 


The first steps in industrial development 


Through their increased purchasing power, the refugees 
expanded the size of the market, the strength of which 
steadily increased as a result of the continuous rise in in- 
comes deriving from the growth of agricultural produc- 
tivity. 

The adoption of a firm policy of protective tariffs for 
many home-produced industrial goods, based on the argu- 
ment that the ‘infant’ industry was in need of protection 
from foreign competition, laid the basis for the undisturbed 
growth of many manufacturing units, since there was a 
‘gap’ or a shortage in the supply of manufactured goods. 
The first phase of industrial development in Macedonia af- 
ter liberation was thus supported by the expansion of pop- 
ulation and labour force, the creation of a dynamic market 
and strong protective tariffs. The refugees were the major 


TABLE 3 


The areas of the plains of Macedonia brought into use as 
a result of the major land reclamation, 1941* 


Category Plain of Plain of Plain of Total 
of land Thessalonike ^ Serres Drama 
1. Reclaimed 

agricultural 

land 350,000 380,000 90.000 740,000 
2. Land protected 

from flooding 600.000 400.000 80,000 1.080.000 
3. Irrigated . 

land — 80.000 5.000 85,000 
4. Mountainous 

land brought 

into use — Е — 200.000 

Total 2,105.000 


factor in industrial development, however, since they had 
the relevant skills and, more importantly, were obliged to 
work under any conditions and for low wages. 

Between 1921 and 1926 in Greece as a whole, 221 fac- 
tories producing food were established, 70 producing fur- 
niture, 45 textile firms, 38 units producing machines, 30 
chemical factories, 19 paper factories and printing firms, 
19 factories producing building materials, 12 tanneries, 8 
cigarette companies and 1 unit producing hats to satisfy 
the growing demand. A significant proportion of these fac- 
tories were set up in Macedonia, most of them in 
Thessalonike, Naousa and Kavala, because of the 
favourable conditions. This steady creation of manufactur- 
ing units in the cities, together with the development of the 
service sector, began to produce a trend towards urbanism. 


The beginnings of the cooperative movement and the first 
social disturbances 


The small size (about 15-30 stremmata) of the farms 
allocated to the refugees obliged them to work very hard in 
order to survive. It also had one positive effect, in that it led 
the refugee farmers to rally together and form co- 
operatives. The main objectives of these cooperatives were: 
(a) to obtain loans from the Agricultural Bank; (b) to 
purchase the large agricultural machines that would enable 
them to farm their land more easily and more productively; 
and (c) to build cooperative store-houses and establish an 
agricultural infrastructure. Their example was immediately 
followed by the local farmers, who had shown little 
enthusiasm for the cooperative movement in the past. 
Within the space of three years, up to 31 December 1925, 
191 local agricultural cooperatives, 404 refugee coope- 
ratives and 34 joint cooperatives had been created." 

It was precisely during the phase of rapid economic 
change that there arose the first social problems having an 
economic origin. The most serious of these involved the 
tobacco workers and sprang from the gradual introduction 
of a method of processing tobacco by machinery, requiring 
fewer hands. Appreciable unemployment had begun to oc- 
cur in Kavala as early as 1909, as a result of the American 
tobacco companies simplifying the processing system and 
producing fewer quality grades, needing less labour input. 
Many tobacco workers became unemployed at this time 
and began to organize the first trade unions in order to 
seek reinstatement. The wars of the period 
1912-18, and the Asia Minor disaster, prevented the out- 
break of violent disturbances, but the pressure exercised by 
the tobacco workers was considerable, and obliged the 
state to take a stance on the problem in 1922 by voting a 
law ‘on banning the exporting of raw tobacco’. The return 
to the old processing system, however, provoked a reaction 
from the tobacco merchants and tobacco manufacturers, 
and the state reviewed its decision in 1925. A State In- 
surance Fund for Tobacco Workers, to contend with the 
increasing unemployment, was founded — the first serious 
attempt to introduce social welfare measures in Greece. 
The low employment levels amongst the work force gave 
rise to serious disturbances in the cities of Kavala, 
Thessalonike and Volos." These disturbances worsened af- 


358. Fundamental changes in the methods of cultivation, the 
staggering increase in yield per stremma and the beginning of 
bulk marketing of agricultural produce in urban centres com- 
pleted the agricultural revolution in Macedonia. The picture 
shows an early stage in tobacco-processing, the drying of the 
famous Balkan tobacco produced in the region and exported all 
over the world. 
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ter the world economic crisis in 1929-33. but ceased after 
the advent of the Metaxas dictatorship in 1936. However, 
they left their mark on the economic history of Macedonia, 
since they represented the first mobilization of labour on 
any scale since liberation. 

The social disturbances resulting from unemployment 
petered out as a result of the schemes connected with 
defence works, and other social infrastructure (construc- 
tion of roads, schools etc.) that were undertaken in the 
middle of the 1930s. The worsening international situation 
at this time obliged the Greek government to adopt a 
programme of major defensive works to protect the bor- 
ders of Greece, and especially of Macedonia. 


The expansion of the import-export trade 


The intermediate phase of Macedonian economic 
development (1923-40) saw the growth of the import- 
export trade, which increased in volume and diversified in 
composition. 

Economic development had important effects on the 
volume and structure of Macedonia’s foreign trade. 

While in the preceding period imports had largely con- 
sisted of a number of agricultural products they now began 
to be surpassed by higher industrial goods such as 
machines, chemical and pharmaceutical products, elec- 
trical equipment, means of transport and considerable 
quantities of manufactured consumer goods. These goods 
were imported mainly from western Europe. 

On the other side, Macedonian exports were still 
dominated by tobacco, the main importing countries being 
the USA and Germany. At the same time, however, ex- 
ports of cotton, yarn and cloth continued to rise. and fruit, 
vegetables and mineral ores began to be exported in signifi- 
cant quantities for the first time in Macedonian economic 
history. 


The disastrous effects of the Second World War, the Oc- 
cupation and the Civil War: 1941-49 


In the period from 1941-44, Greece suffered more 
devastation than any other allied country, with the excep- 
tion of the Soviet Union.? Further havoc was caused by 
the bitter civil conflict which reduced Greece, and 
Macedonia with it, to a wretched condition. Its destructive 
effects were manifold and affected the size of the popula- 
tion, the infrastructure, the productive capacity, the ad- 
ministration, and the organization and functioning of the 
economy. It has been calculated that the population of 
Macedonia declined by about 180.000 as a result of the 
war and the occupation. For military reasons, the Ger- 
man and Bulgarian occupation authorities destroyed many 
of the land reclamation works undertaken between 1926 
and 1940, such as the dam of lake Kerkine, and the bridges 
over the rivers Axios, Gallikos, Haliakmon and Strymon. 
Both the Germans and the Bulgarians took with them 
many goods and much property when they withdrew from 
the area in 1944. The damage caused to irrigation works 
alone has been put at 2.000.000.000 pre-war drachmas." 

The material damage resulting from acts of war was 
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compounded by the dissolution of the administrative 
machinery. The major symptom of this dissolution was the 
great uncertainty and insecurity felt by the inhabitants, but 
the most important negative economic consequence was 
the outbreak of galloping hyper-inflation, caused by shor- 
tages of goods, the destruction of the productive 
machinery, and the tactic pursued by the German occupy- 
ing authorities of meeting their expenses by over-issuing 
currency, since they had both the right to issue and the 
machinery for printing currency. 


THE PERIOD OF ECONOMIC TAKE-OFF: 1951-81. 


General economic developments 


The Second World War and the civil conflict left a 
legacy of considerable destruction and great uncertainty. 
The main consequence of these developments at the begin- 
ning of the 1950s was the great reluctance of private 
capital to invest. This reluctance clearly derived from the 
geographical proximity of the area to the communist coun- 
tries who constituted a continuous threat to the region du- 
ring the period of the Cold War, a threat that later events 
revealed to be purely hypothetical. 

The most important adverse turn of events at the begin- 
ning of the 1950s was the loss of population through either 
external or internal migration. The population of 
Macedonia, which had been increasing continuously and 
rapidly since the influx of refugees, showed a significant 
decrease after the decade 1940-1950 (table 1). Emigration 
(mainly to West Germany). which began in the 1960s and 
continued up to the beginning of the 1970s, was due 
mainly to the existence of large surpluses in the work force 
and the lack of employment opportunities in Greece, 
because of the disruption caused by the war and the civil 
disturbances. Between 1966 and 1972 Macedonia lost 
about 165.000 inhabitants. The intense economic activity 
that manifested itself at the end of the sixties and the begin- 
ning of the seventies, however. led to an increasing trend 
for the migrants to return home; after 1975 this trend 
began to lead to an increase in the population and the work 
force. In the Census of 1981 the total population of 
Macedonia was 2.105,649 people (table 1). 

The per capita income at current prices of the inhabi- 
tants of Macedonia increased tenfold. At the beginning of 
the 1960s Macedonia occupied fourth place (after Athens 
and its environs, central Greece and the Peloponnese) in 
the national ranking of areas based on gross regional 
product; today it holds second place. 

During this period Macedonia entered the phase of 
economic take-off. thanks to the development in every sec- 
tor, and even more importantly to the revolutionary 
changes consequent upon the mass generation of elec- 
tricity. 

This rapid and unplanned development has given rise to 
new problems, including: a marked tendency for the pop- 


359. A view of part of modern Thessalonike from the White 
Tower to the docks. The city today is the largest urban, intellec- 
tual and industrial centre of northern Greece. 
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ulation and for economic activity to concentrate in the 
wider area of Thessalonike; the deterioration and destruc- 
tion of the natural environment and the traditional charac- 
ter of a number of settlements (the destruction of the old 
town of Kastoria, for example); the disproportionate 
growth of some sectors and regions (e.g. the abandonment 
of the mountain villages); and, above all, the lack of any 
perspective planning for a proper regional development. 


The modernization and development of the primary sector 


In 1950. a start was made on a systematic attempt to 
bring to completion and make more effective the irrigation 
works begun in the inter-war period. A series of large- and 
small-scale land reclamation schemes (anti-flooding, 
drainage and irrigation works) were carried out, funded in- 
itially by credits advanced from American Economic Aid 
(the Marshall Plan) and subsequently by the Public Invest- 
ments Programme and the Special Central Fund for Farm- 
ing, Stock Raising and Forests. 

The irrigated areas, together with the restructuring of the 
pattern of crops from the traditional wheat, tobacco and 
potatoes to new, dynamic crops, such as maize hybrids, 
alfalfa, vegetables and fruit and the adoption of new 
cultivation methods, increased yields per stremma and 
agricultural incomes even further. This change accelerated 
the agricultural revolution that had begun in the inter-war 
period: oxen were replaced by the tractor, and the use of 
improved seeds, fertilizers and pesticides obliged the 
traditional farmer to come into contact with the 
agricultura?ist, the state agricultural service and the 
nearest centre for experimental crops. The changes in the 
agricultural economy are reflected mainly in the growth of 
productivity — that is the average output of agricultural 
produce over the area under cultivation (yield per 
stremma), as set out in table 4. A comparison of pre-war 
with post-war performance reveals a significant difference 
in yields per stremma of cotton, potatoes and cereals. 

The need to increase the productivity of stock-raising in 
the light of the demand for animal products from the ex- 
panding market in the urban centres, was quickly reco- 
gnized. The revolutionary change in this sector involved 
the abandonment of the mountain animal-pen and a turn 


TABLE 4 


Increase in yield per stremma of a number of agricultural 
products: the agricultural revolution (kilograms/stremma)'® 


1924 1928 1932 1971 
Products without without after irrigation 
irrigation irrigation irrigation and use of 
advanced 
technology 
Wheat 45 66 192 240 
Barley 56 78 (240) 290 
Maize 78 70 384 410 
Cotton 63 70 166 258 
Potatoes 345 345 712 1.303 
Tobacco 62 66 — 97 


towards domestic and commercial stock-raising, aimed 
mainly at producing meat. There was growth in cattle-, 
sheep-, poultry- and pig-raising, funded by the Agricultural 
Bank. At the same time, a number of agricultural industries 
came into being (canning, sugar industries, cattle-food fac- 
tories, dairy products) which, by fully utilizing agricultural 
products, raised agricultural incomes. 

These developments led to a real improvement in the 
standard of living of the farmers. Many farming families 
not only purchased tractors and other machinery, but also 
advanced their status by acquiring sophisticated consumer 
goods (cars, televisions etc.). 

The development of the forests took on the aspect of a 
significant specialized economic activity, mostly in the 
mountainous west of Macedonia and around Drama, 
where the largest wood- and paper-processing factory in 
Greece was established. 

The Agricultural Bank also furnished the funding for the 
renewal and the expansion of fishing capital (fishing boats), 
mainly in the region of Kavala and Chalkidike. A special 
zone for fish canning was created at Kavala, while fish- 
farms were promoted in some mountain areas and lakes. 

The development of agriculture also brought a number 
of unwanted changes, however. Between 1951 and 1981 
about 350,000 people abandoned the countryside, while 
about 700,000 stremmata of marginal land were aban- 
doned, becoming either fallow land or pasturage. The pop- 
ularity of and competition from American Virginia blended 
cigarettes caused a decline in the demand on the inter- 
national market for the famous oriental tobaccos produced 
in the areas of Kavala, Drama and Serres and created a 
serious local crisis resulting from the fall in price of these 
tobaccos and the reduction of the income of tobacco 
workers. 


The creation of the new national industrial centre in 
Thessalonike 


The development of manufacturing in Macedonia at the 
beginning of the 1950s was not very marked, for a variety 
of reasons. A significant part of the infrastructure of 
roadworks and energy sources had been destroyed, the 
threat from the Iron Curtain discouraged private invest- 
ment, and the lack of capital and specialized personnel 
made people reluctant to undertake business ventures. 
Further, the low per capita income of about 200 dollars 
prevented the formation of a market capable of sustaining 
industrial development. 

The rapid agricultural development, however, not only 
produced raw materials and a surplus work force, but also 
created increased purchasing power resulting in a great de- 
mand for manufactured goods. Although Macedonia had a 
comparative advantage in the agricultural sector, on ac- 
count of her rich natural resources, the strategy of in- 
dustrial development began to win many followers, thanks 
to the prevalence of the views of the School of In- 
dustrialists, who believed that it was possible to escape 
from underdevelopment only through industrial advance. 
Four important centres of industrial development were 
created at this time: 1) the industrial area of Thessalonike, 
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J60. Some of the permanent buildings which house the 
Thessalonike International Trade Fair. The Fair was founded 
by Nicholas Germanos, and first opened its gates in 1926. Since 


at Sindos, which is the largest planned industrial area in 
Greece (9,000 stremmata); 2) the industrial zone in the 
area of Ptolemais and Kozani, designed to exploit the 
lignite and other resources of this region; 3) the area of 
light industry and agricultural industries around Naousa, 
Veria, Langadas and Skydra; 4) the industrial area of 
Kavala. 

Some of the largest heavy industrial complexes in 
modern Greece were established in the industrial area of 
Thessalonike (refineries, petro-chemical industries, iron 
and steel industries, electrical equipment, building ma- 
terials etc.), along with many medium and small-scale light 
industrial units (the Nestlé factory at Platy, cattle-food, tin, 
timber-processing etc.) The strong trend towards in- 
dustrial development in Macedonia is illustrated by the fact 
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then, its success as the display window for Macedonian and 
Greek products for the world market has ensured that it is an 
annual event. 


that from 1963 to 1973 the area of Thessalonike saw a 
greater increase in industrial employment than any other 
part of Greece, while other regions of Macedonia also saw 
considerable industrial development. Thessalonike was 
converted during the period under review into the second 
most important industrial centre in Greece, after Attica. 
Many of the investments that created industrial units in the 
area of Thessalonike resulted from initiatives by foreign 
capitalists (the Esso-Pappas refinery, the Nestle dairy 
products factory, Siemens electronics and others). 

Some of the heaviest industries, such as the large lignite- 
powered electric plants, the aeva fertilizer plant, and 
others, were set up in the region of Ptolemais and Kozani, 
changing the traditional pastoral character of the area. The 
area of Naousa developed into the most important textile 
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361. Some of the most highly developed industrial complexes for 
the production of phosphorous fertilizers have been established 


centre in Greece. with a large number of medium and 
small-scale units. The traditional fur industry of Kastoria 
also underwent considerable growth. The unlimited oppor- 
tunities for export to the European and American markets, 
and the evolution of modern communications and 
transport systems (telex, air-freight) gave a fresh impetus 
to this traditional industrial activity. In Chalkidike. Greek 
mining companies began to mine the mineral wealth of the 
area and carry out the first stages of ore processing. The 
industrial area of Kavala was the site of one of the four 
largest fertilizer factories in Greece. and of many other in- 
dustrial units (involving fish canning. plastics. marble and 
wood processing). At the beginning of 1980 a large in- 
dustrial complex was set up here to carry out the initial 
processing of the crude oil discovered beneath the sea off 
Prinos on Thasos. 

The industrial development of Macedonia was assisted 


in Macedonia. Above, the pier for loading and unloading of the 
unit at Nea Karvali. 


by strong regional development incentives (low-interest 
loans. subsidies. tax-exemptions etc.) established by a 
series of acts of parliament. 

The unplanned industrial development. particularly of a 
number of heavy industries such as petro-chemicals. had 
its social cost. The over-concentration of industries in the 
area of Thessalonike resulted in the severe pollution of the 
city and the Thermaic Gulf. while the uncontrolled ur- 
banization led to a reduction in the quality of life in some 
neighbourhoods. on account of the over-crowding, the in- 
crease in traffic problems and congestion. 


Tourism: the new dynamic sector 
The wealth of tourist resources in Macedonia formed the 


basis for the development of tourism that began in 1960. 
Summer tourism. mainly confined to the coasts. and in- 
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362. The first commercially viable oil fields were discovered 
below the sea bed between Kavala and Thasos (Prinos) after the 


volving both Greeks and foreigners, was developed along 
the coasts of the nomes of Pieria and Thessalonike and 
above all along the beautiful coasts of Chalkidike, Kavala 
and Thasos. Many hotel complexes of high quality were 
built in these areas. Mountain tourism was developed 
mainly on the Olympos, Pieria, Pindos, Vermion and Vitsi 
ranges, the area of Pisoderi near Florina (Vigla), in a num- 
ber of areas near Grevena and on Mts. Falakron near 
Drama and Pangaion near Kavala. 

Tourism for recreational, cultural and other purposes 
has been developed in a number of areas where there are 
landscapes of great natural beauty or ancient and Byzan- 
tine monuments (e.g. Pella, Kastoria). There has recently 
been lively tourist interest in Vergina, as a result of the dis- 
covery of the tomb of Philip II and its magnificent con- 
tents. Other areas that exercise a great attraction for both 
domestic and foreign tourism include Mount Athos, 
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world energy crisis of 1973. The picture shows the oil pumping 
installations at Prinos. 


Chalkidike, Philippi, Kavala and Byzantine Thessalonike. 
Lake Prespa, with its nenuphars and one hundred and 
seventy-seven rare species of birds, is the only hatchery of 
pelicans, as well as the largest cormorant colony in western 
Europe; it was declared a National Park in 1977 and 
placed under the protection of the World Wildlife Fund. 
Kastoria is particularly attractive, with its Byzantine 
churches, picturesque lake and the traditional architecture 
of the houses. 

On the strength of these tourist resources, Macedonia 
has developed both Greek and foreign tourism on a con- 
siderable scale. In 1960 it was visited by about 40,000 
foreign tourists, out of a total of about 390,000 visitors to 
Greece as a whole, that is about 10.3%. In 1979, when the 
number of foreign tourists visiting Greece approached 
6,000,000, Macedonia attracted about 1,529,000, thereby 
increasing its share of the national figure to 25%. 
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The importance to the national economy of Macedonia’s 
sources of energy 


Macedonia contributes to the national economy 
something that 15 possibly even more precious than gold: 
energy. The area is rich in energy sources (lignite deposits, 
waterfalls. oil, nuclear fuels, gas etc.) and produces a larger 
proportion of Greece’s energy than any other region. In 
1978. out of a total of 4,844,030 kilowatts, Macedonia ge- 
nerated 1.709.500 kilowatts at the thermal power stations 
of Kozani and Ptolemais — that is 35.396 of the total elec- 
tricity generated in Greece. As for consumption, the total 
electricity consumed nationally in 1978 was 18.218.863 
thousand kwh. out of which the Macedonian consumption 
for industrial. commercial and domestic purposes was 
3.503.348 kwh. or a mere 19.296 of the national total." A 
comparison of the local production and consumption of 
energy shows clearly that Macedonia yields a surplus of 
the most important resource in the modern world. Through 
its superabundance of energy sources, which it makes 
available to the rest of the country, Macedonia makes a 
contribution of decisive importance to the entire nation. 

Prior to 1954, electricity was produced on old local 
generators, unevenly distributed throughout Macedonia 
and confined to the large towns (Thessalonike, Kavala, 
Serres). The electricity generated was low in both quantity 
and quality. The current, distributed only within a limited 
radius of the towns. was weak. and was available only for 
two to three hours in the evening. The price of electricity 
was very high. in line with the costs of production, since it 
was not generated on a mass scale and the equipment was 
normally old.!5 

The economic take-off in Macedonia seems to have 
begun with electrification on a mass scale. The mountain 
villages. provinces and towns of Macedonia truly entered 
the modern world when they acquired a steady supply of 
cheap electricity. 

The Public Electricity Company (known popularly as 
AEH, from its initials) was founded in July 1950 to orga- 
nize and coordinate the production and distribution of elec- 
tricity throughout the whole of Greece. The American 
Ebasco Company, which contracted to produce a general 
study on the electrification of Greece, proposed that there 
should be two units generating electricity in Macedonia. 
The first was the hydro-electric plant at Agras in the nome 
of Pella, on the river Edessaios which had a total capacity 
of 50.000 kw. This was completed in 1954 and had a single 
network through which it supplied the towns of 
Thessalonike. Serres, Drama and Kavala, and a number of 
sub-stations that furnished electricity to many smaller 
towns and villages in central and east Macedonia. The sec- 
ond unit was a thermal power station fuelled by lignite. 
built at Ptolemais with a productive capacity of 70,000 kw 
and covered mainly the needs of western Macedonia. 


As soon as the source of supply was established. the de- 
mand for electricity in Macedonia (for domestic. industrial 
and agricultural purposes) increased spectacularly. The 
state gradually implemented a scheme for the systematic 
electrification of the whole of Macedonia and. taking into 
consideration some national objectives, gave high priority 


to the isolated border regions in the Macedonian moun- 
tains. even though this conflicted with cost standards. The 
varied uses of electricity. in the home. the factory. on the 
farm, in the shop, in industry and in public places, changed 
the economic and social character of Macedonia. The 
modern economic revolution in Macedonia seems to have 
been the result of the widespread supply of the electricity. 
Cheap electricity was the basic prerequisite for the 
development of industry and other productive sectors. 


The extension and modernization of the communications 
network 


Economic development and civilization invariably 
follow the extension of communications and telecom- 
munication. During the Second World War, the road 
network of Macedonia, most of which had been construc- 
ted in the period 1927-40, had suffered considerable 
damage from bombardment, the blowing-up of bridges 
during the retreat of the enemy, inadequate maintenance 
and lack of rebuilding. Movement by road was very dif- 
ficult and costly. It was only after 1947 that a programme 
to rebuild and repair destroyed roads and bridges was in- 
itiated. and in 1959 in the whole of northern Greece there 
were 11.519 kilometres of asphalted roads in the provinces 
and 3,379 kilometres of roads in the towns and villages 
that were surfaced with asphalt or gravel. The most impor- 
tant new arterial road constructed at this time was the 
National Road through the Vale of Tempe. which reduced 
the distance between Thessalonike and Athens by about 
eighty kilometres. Throughout the whole of this last period, 
however, there have been many road construction 
schemes, one of them the National Road to Yugoslavia, 
which leads to Evzoni. 

The situation. on the railways after the war was 
desperate: the machinery was obsolete and ruined from 
lack of maintenance, the sheds had been bombarded, the 
carriages were in a terrible state, and the engines either per- 
formed very poorly or were completely useless. Since the 
role of the railways in regional and national development 
was vital, a coordinated effort was made immediately after 
1945 and they were improved and modernized with funds 
provided by UNRRA, the American Mission and the war 
reparations paid by West Germany and Italy. 

Shipping was served by the two major ports in the area. 
Thessalonike and Kavala. The port of Thessalonike had 
been completely destroyed by the Germans, and 
reconstruction work began in 1945. It acquired a new 
breakwater. warehouses. cranes and other equipment: the 
total cost of repair and renewal was 3.500.000 dollars. The 
port of Kavala had also suffered serious damage during the 
war. Repair and extension work began immediately with 


363. A large power station at Ptolemais. The rich energy 
resources of -Macedonia and the development of electricity 
generating stations were the foundation for the economic take- 
off of Macedonia and indeed of Greece as a whole. 


364. View of the Esso-Pappas oil refineries. The largest 
manufacturing area of Greece centres on Thessalonike and both 
heavy and light industries have established themselves here. 
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the lengthening of the inner breakwater, the extension of 
the wharf. and the installation of a regular supply of elec- 
tricity: all these were completed by 1955. Both ports were 
expanded in the middle of the 1960s to cope with the in- 
creased transport needs of the area. 

There was a very rapid increase in air transport. In- 
itially. Macedonia had only one airport, at Thessalonike. 
but work began immediately on two more, at Kavala and 
Kozani and, more recently, on a third at Kastoria. The 
most significant development in Macedonian air transport 
was the opening of direct connections between 
Thessalonike and European and other capital cities. 
Thessalonike airport was expanded and modernized at the 
beginning of the 1970s; the old airport at Kavala has been 
replaced by one near Chrysoupolis. 

The same period saw a rapid extension of the telecom- 
munications system which assisted the expansion of com- 
mercial exchanges and business operations. 


The development of the other productive sectors 


The other sectors have also grown rapidly in the last 
twenty years. 

Building activity developed quickly mainly after 1960, 
had strong multiplier effects on other sectors, mainly on 
manufacturing and industrial units (building materials, 
alumininium constructions etc.) and strengthened the local 
economy by absorbing a large number of workers who 
would otherwise have emigrated. 

The agricultural, industrial, tourist and building ac- 
tivities strengthened all other tertiary activities of the 
Macedonian economy: commerce, banking and insurance, 
publishing and, above all, the social services (health, educa- 
tion). The growth of commerce was particularly spec- 
tacular as a result of the increase in incomes and the 
modernization of transport and tele-communications. Its 
importance was mirrored in the rapid progress made by the 
International Trade Fair in Thessalonike, founded by 
Nicholas Germanos. The Thessalonike Fair first opened its 
gates in 1926 and has held forty-six annual exhibitions up 
to 1981: it has become one of the largest exhibition centres 
in the world and today is an excellent shop window for the 
achievements of Macedonia, making a positive contribu- 
tion to the stimulation of trade throughout northern 
Greece. 

In recent years there has been considerable progress in 
training and education, centred on the University of 
Thessalonike. which grew spectacularly after 1960, acquir- 
ing new land and buildings, and which covers all the basic 
branches of academic study in nine schools. In addition to 
the University of Thessalonike, the Advanced School of In- 
dustrial Studies was founded, along with a large number of 
technical and professional schools at advanced and inter- 
mediate level. 


Foreign trade 
During the phase of economic take-off (1951-81) there 


was rapid growth in foreign trade. the structure and 
character of which changed significantly. 


Imports of grain, sugar, rice, pulses and other traditional 
agricultural products ceased thanks to the growth of local 
output. though the importing of livestock products con- 
tinued, largely because consumers turned towards these 
goods. The greatest change was the reduction of imports of 
wheat to zero, reflecting the advances made in the 
agricultural economy of Macedonia; these, together with 
the growth of grain production in Thessaly, had made 
Greece self-sufficient in wheat-supply. Whereas grain im- 
ports through the port of Thessalonike had been 63,696 
tonnes in 1938, this figure was reduced to 30,193 in 1951 
and 1,546 in 1954. The same steep decline could also be 
seen in the imports of pulses, potatoes, rice and, above all, 
sugar. The imports of industrial products, however, such as 
timber, chemical products, fertilizers, tractors, cars, 
showed a marked increase. The increased demand for these 
imports is testimony to the prosperity of the region, for the 
demand for foreign goods, especially ‘high quality goods’ 
such as private cars and electrical equipment, is a good in- 
dicator of a rise in standards of living. 

The basic structural changes in the Macedonian 
economy during this period can also be seen in the export 
sector. Tobacco and cotton begin to lose first place in the 
table of Macedonian exports, and new products (peaches. 
apples, strawberries, grapes, melons, tomatoes and other 
vegetables) begin to dominate agricultural exports. The ex- 


TABLE 5 


Growth of the gross per capita income of Greece as a whole and 
Macedonia, 1913-80 (at 1970 prices)? 


In Drachmas In Dollars 

Year Greece Macedonia Greece Macedonia 
1913 7.035 4.573 235 152 
1928 11,002 7,151 367 238 
1929 10,531 6,845 351 228 
1930 11,424 7.997 381 267 
1935 11,980 8.386 399 280 
1938 13,563 9.494 452 316 
1939 13,927 9.749 464 325 
1940-44 (5.349) (3,744) (178) (125) 
1950 10,532 8.426 351 281 
1955 13,875 11,100 462 370 
1960 17,467 15,720 582 524 
1965 25,136 22.622 838 754 
1970 34,621 32.890 1.154 1.096 
1975 43,111 40,955 1.437 1.365 
1980 50,755 48.217 1.692 1.607 
TABLE 6 


The breakdown of the composition of the gross regional product 
of Macedonia by the major sectors expressed as a percentage"? 


Sector 1913?! 195422 1974? 
Agriculture 70 46 28 
Industry 12 22 30 
Services 18 32 42 


Gross Regional Product 100 100 100 


(1970) 
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ploitation of the mineral wealth of the region strengthened 
exports of chromium, iron ores, magnesium and marble. 
Increases were also particularly marked in exports of yarn, 
cotton fabrics, chemical products and other industrial 
goods. 

The development of Macedonian trade and commerce in 
the seventy years since liberation shows a gradually in- 
creasing dependence on the rest of the world. It is 
symptomatic that between 1938 and 1978, Macedonia’s 
import trade increased more quickly than her exports. thus 
confirming this growing dependence. Macedonia’s depen- 
dence may be regarded as a positive factor, since (a) it con- 
firms the outward looking character of the Macedonian 
economy: (b) it exposes the economic structure of the 
region to international competition; (c) it broadens the 
basis of the division of labour in the geographical area of 
Macedonia; (d) it is an excellent indication of the improved 
standard of living of Macedonians, since international 
cooperation and commerce is usually looked upon as a 
source of progress and prosperity. 


The foreign contribution to the development of Macedonia 


The foreign contribution to the development of 
Macedonia was of some importance in repairing the 
devastation and destruction suffered by the area during the 
Second World War, the Occupation and the Civil War. 
The rail network was repaired and modernized with 
economic and technical aid from UNRRA, with the British 
Army and the American Mission meeting some of the ex- 
penses and supervising the reconstruction work. The first 
electricity plants, as we have seen, were designed and con- 
structed by the Ebasco Company of New York. Part of the 
destruction and damage to the productive infrastructure 
suffered by Macedonia during the war was repaired out of 
the German and Italian war reparations. 

Macedonia’s dependence on the international market 
and on foreign technology and capital increased during the 
third phase of its development. To take full advantage of 
the agricultural products of areas like Naousa, Veria and 
Katerini. foreign equipment for packaging, refrigeration 
and preserving had to be imported. The development of 
new textile factories at Naousa was based on foreign 
credit. and the following enterprises were also largely fun- 
ded by foreign capital: the new large industrial complexes, 
the Esso-Pappas refinery, the Siemens factories producing 
electrical and telecommunications equipment, the thermal 
power stations at Ptolemais, the fertilizer factories and 
refineries at Kavala and many others. Technological exper- 
tise was also drawn from abroad. 

The foreign labour markets (particularly in western 
Europe) that absorbed the surplus work force had a variety 
of advantages for Macedonia. The migration of workers 
abroad brought the following benefits: (a) the workers sent 
home regular remittances: (b) the standard of living of 
those who stayed behind improved: (c) part of the remit- 
tances were invested in their home country, mainly in 
building houses: and (d) savings were accumulated to meet 
extra needs or to be invested in profitable opportunities. 

Moreover. in the sphere of tourism. the fact that 
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foreigners visited Macedonia to stay in summer holiday 
resorts and other areas revitalized the Macedonian 
economy in many ways. 


The broadening of relations with other Balkan countries 


The development of Macedonia and the whole of 
northern Greece was affected by the development of the 
neighbouring Balkan countries, especially Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia. 

The cultivation of the ‘Balkan idea’ through the develop- 
ment of cooperation between Yugoslavia, Greece, Rou- 
mania and Turkey, beginning with the signing of the Bal- 
kan Accord on 9 February, 1934, reinforced the develop- 
ment of Macedonia. The favourable climate in the Balkans 
was disturbed by the Second World War and then by the 
Cold War after 1945. The depopulation and economic 
decline of the northern border areas of Macedonia in the 
period 1945-60 was also due to the shadow of the Cold 
War that was a major factor immediately after the Second 
World War. 

The peaceful cooperation and stability in the Balkans af- 
ter the war, and more particularly after 1960, was 
favourable to Macedonian development, not only because 
Macedonia enjoyed a central position in the Balkan penin- 
sula, but also because of the resulting opportunies for 
furthering trade and commerce. The first Balkan Con- 
ference (the result of a Greek initiative) met in Athens from 
26 January-5 February, 1976 and put forward proposals 
for Balkan cooperation in agriculture, commerce, energy, 
transportation and telecommunications, and the protection 
of the environment. 

The implementation in the future of a number of am- 
bitious inter-Balkan schemes (a Europort at Thessalonike, 
the Axios water-route, large-scale communications enter- 
pirises, multi-lateral energy schemes) will strengthen Bal- 
kan cooperation even further and promote the economic 
progress of all areas of the Balkans, especially Macedonia. 


EVALUATION OF THE ECONOMIC ACHIEVEMENTS 
AND PROSPECTS 


The long-term growth of per capita income and the struc- 
tural changes in the Macedonian economy 


The economic achievements of Macedonia in the 
seventy years since liberation can be summarized under 
two basic economic variables: (a) the growth of per capita 
income demonstrated by the improved standard of living of 
the inhabitants, and (b) the percentage composition of the 
total regional product, which reflects the structural 
changes in the Macedonian economy. 

Table 5 sets out the growth of the per capita income of 
Greece and Macedonia throughout the entire period under 
review at 1970 prices. It is clear that during the period un- 
der review the per capita income of Macedonia increased 
by a factor of 10.5. while the corresponding increase for 
Greece as a whole was by a factor of about 7.2. The per- 
centage change of per capita income in the two periods was 
as follows: 
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Period Total for Greece Total for Macedonia 
1913-39 2.1% 3.0% 
1950-80 5.4% 6.0% 


During the first phase of economic development (1912 - 
22) the per capita income was low on account of the 
traditional agricultural nature of the economy and the war- 
time conditions generally. By the end of the second phase 
(1936-40) the per capita income had more than doubled as 
a result of the increase in the agricultural and industrial 
product deriving from large productive works and the ex- 
pansion of ‘external economies’. During the Second World 
War and the German-Bulgarian occupation, the per capita 
income sank to a very low level, and in the large towns 
(Thessalonike and Kavala) many people died from under- 
nourishment of hunger. During the third phase (1951-81) 
there was a rapid increase in the per capita income, due to 
the swift reconstruction from the ruins of the war, the rise 
of the agricultural output, the rapid industrial growth, and 
the emergence of new productive activities such as tourism. 
With a level of per capita income of around 2,500 dollars 
at current prices (or around 1,700 dollars at 1970 prices) 
Macedonia has joined the group of developing regions and 
is approaching the privileged category of the world's 
developed countries and regions. 

The structural changes in the Macedonian economy dur- 
ing the period under review are reflected in the percentage 
composition of the gross regional product. Table 6 shows 
that Macedonia has seen a transformation from an 
agricultural economy to a developed industrial and service 
economy (the contribution of agricultural output has fallen 
from 7096 in 1913 to 2896 in 1974; the share of industrial 
output over this period has increased from 1296 to 3096, 
and that of the service sector from 1896 to 4296). This is 
one of the most important turning points in the character 
of the Macedonian economy, since it indicates that it has 
evolved into an economy with a relatively modern struc- 
ture. 


The prospects for economic development 1981: 
Macedonia and the European Community 


Greece's entry to the European Economic Community 
is particularly favourable to the development of Mace- 
donia, for the following reasons: (a) it will ensure condi- 
tions of calm and political stability, which were so lacking 
in the region during the period 1913-50; (b) it will give the 
inhabitants the opportunity to exploit more fully the 
relatively abundant resources at their disposal; (c) ad- 
ditional funds for the exploitation and development of the 
resources of Macedonia will be forthcoming, mainly from 
the EEC's Regional and Social Fund, but also from the 
European Investment Bank; (d) the implementation of the 
EEC's Common Agricultural Policy, which is particularly 
favourable to agriculture (by ensuring the absorption of 
agricultural output, guaranteeing higher prices for 
agricultural products and making funds available for 
restructuring agricultural output) will strengthen 
Macedonia even further, since she enjoys a comparative 


advantage in agricultural production, illustrated among 
other things by the fact that 34.2% of the arable land in 
Greece is in Macedonia; (e) Macedonia will be able to ex- 
ploit the particular advantage she derives from her 
geographical position in the Balkans, acting as a bridge 
between central and western Europe, the rest of Greece 
and the Balkan countries on the one hand and the eastern 
Mediterranean, Turkey and the Middle East on the other. 
This position will become even stronger on the completion 
of the Axios waterway, which will connect the Danube 
with the Aegean by way of the Morava and Axios rivers. 
The plan is already at the exploratory stage and has been 
undertaken by the United Nations. When it is completed, it 
will change the character of Macedonia and make it 
genuinely European. A large Europort will be constructed 
at Thessalonike to serve the entire carrying trade from 
Europe to the Middle East, Asia and Africa; the choice of 
Thessalonike has advantages over that of other European 
ports, since the distance by sea from Thessalonike to Port 
Said is only 1,420 kms, while from Trieste it is 2,420, from 
Genoa 2,750 and from Marseilles 2,850. The construction 
of the international road, the Via Egnatia, to link northern 
Greece with Europe via Igoumenitsa will have much the 
same effect; (f) the labour force will be better employed, 
since it will be working in a more favourable and effective 
business environment with greater and more attractive in- 
centives, achieving higher productivity standards. 

Given that the rate of increase of the gross domestic 
product of the member states of the EEC over the last ten 
to fifteen years has been of the order of only about 3%, 
while for Greece it has been 4.5% and for Macedonia 
around 6%, it is self-evident that if these trends continue 
over the next twenty years, Macedonia will quickly achieve 
a per capita income approaching that of the EEC mem- 
bers, and will certainly do so in advance of the rest of 
Стеесе.2* 

The basic factor іп the development of an area is the ex- 
tent to which it attracts, or fails to attract, a labour force, 
since this acts as a catalyst in every activity. The picture of 
population trends in Macedonia (table 1) shows clearly 
that during the period under review, the population of the 
area doubled. 


From the existing evidence on the growth potential of 
the region, the available resources, the accumulation of the 
economic infrastructure (in the areas of education and 
training, transport etc.), and the dynamics of the develop- 
ment process to date, it seems that Macedonia can look 
forward to an auspicious economic future. 

One indication that the prospects are indeed good is the 
fact that the labour force, the key factor in economic 
development, affecting growth in both qualitative and 
quantitative terms and influencing supply (as labour) and 
demand (as consumers), is no longer leaving Macedonia as 
in the past, but has begun, since 1975, to return. This very 
positive trend, together with the determination of the in- 
habitants of the area to make progress, the consolidation of 
political stability in the area and the favourable prospects 
created by Greece’s accession to the European Com- 
munity constitute good grounds for optimism as to the 
future economic development of Macedonia. 
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. Thucydides 2.100. 
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. Athenaeus 14.659 F. 
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. FGrHist ЕЗ. 
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AND CLASSICAL PERIOD 


. M. Andronikos. Вєрута I. 
. Information for all these finds is limited and 


drawn from the brief reports of each excavator 
іп «Apyaiodoyika Xpovikd» in Apyaio- 
407t1KÓY Дед поў and "Chroniques des Fouilles" 
in Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 
Though they may not be absolutely accurate 
they represent the information contained in D. 
Leekly and N. Efstratiou. Archaeological Ex- 
cavations in Eastern and Northern Greece 
(Park Ridge. New Jersev, 1980). 


. G. Bakalakis. "Therme. Thessaloniki", AK, 


Beiheft 1. 1963 30-34: С. Bakalakis, «Ned- 
zoc. Xpiotovzohic, Караа». AE 1936 59- 
65. 


. К. Kostoglou - Despoine. /IpofAnuata tis 


Парау Пдаотікђс тоб Sov at. nX. 


(Thessalonike 1979), 69. 


. T. Stephanidou, «'Ezitóufia otn azo то 


iov Пієріос». 44 30 (1975). 35-43. 

exhibit іп Thessalonike. 
Archaeological Museum. 

Die Skulptur der Griechen, 
(Munich, 1969). 486, fig. 570. 


. M. Andronikos, "Stéle Funeraire de Kassan- 


dra» BCH 86 (1962). 261-267. 


. Unpublished find in Kavala. Archaeological 


Museum. 


. Olynthus I-XIV. 
. M. Andronikos. 8.5/1. 
. D.  Lazarides. 


Хало, APIOTOUROAIS, 
Kafaia: ‘Odnyos Movociov КаВадас (Athens 
1969). 


. Unpublished. 
. Still more markedly clumsy and provincial is 


the stele from Aiane near Kozani, today in the 
Louvre. Paris. 


. С. Bakalakis. Ard;Ãvwa (Thessalonike. 1969), 


S 
T. Stephanidou- 
Tiberiou in 44. 


. Unpublished. 


18. M. Andronikos and others. The Greek 
Museums (Athens 1974). 255, fig. 263. 

19. The Search for Alexander. An Exhibition, The 
Greek Ministry of Culture and Sciences. no. 
152. fig. 24. 

20. Unpublished. 

21. E. Giouri. O Kpazrjpagc tov AepBeviod (Athens 
1978). G. Varoufakis. “Metallurgical In- 
veStigation of the Bronze Krater of Derveni" in 
Aspects of Early Metallurgy by the Historical 
Metallurgical Society and the British Museum 
Research Laboratory. 

22. M. Andronikos. 444; idem. "The Royal 
Tombs at Aigai“. in Philip; idem. Acta. 


ZENITH AND END OF 
THE MACEDONIAN 
KINGDOM 


A Note on Sources. 


The ancient literary sources for the period 
covered by this chapter are of uneven quality. For 
Philip II there is a continuous narrative in Diodorus 
XVI and Justinus VII-IX. supplemented by the 
contemporary speeches of the Athenian orators 
Demosthenes and Aeschines. and the epideictic 
oratory of Isocrates; to these may be added 
Plutarch's Lives of Demosthenes and Phocion. For 
Alexander five main authors are extant. Arrian. 
Diodorus. Plutarch. Curtius and Justinus: of these 
the best is Arrian. who bases his narrative on the 
reliable contemporary account of Ptolemy and. to 
some extent. on Aristobulus. The rest draw on a 
variety of sources. some glorifying Alexander 
(these go back partly to the court historian Cal- 
listhenes) others attacking him: to evaluate these 
sources is often extremely difficult. and few show 
interest in Macedonia itself. 

For the period after Alexander there is a con- 
tinuous narrative in Diodorus XVIII-XX. which 
can be supplemented from Arrian's Та wet" AA£- 
Саудрот, and  Plutarch's Lives of Eumenes. 
Demetrius I and Phocion. Behind Arrian and 
Diodorus stands the lost work of an excellent and 
truthful author. Hieronymus of Cardia. But after 
the battle of Ipsus Diodorus breaks off and one has 
to fall back on the feeble Justinus XVI. XVII. 
XXIV and XXV for a continuous account; there 
are also details in Plutarch's Life of Pyrrhus. and 
(for the Gaulish invasion) in Pausanias. An- 
tigonus's reign rests on scraps of information and. 
for his later years. on Plutarch's Life of Aratus 
which draws on that statesman's Memoirs; but this 
evidence is better for Greece than for Macedonia 
except where Macedonian affairs impinge on 
Greek. Polvbius's History begins in 221 B.C.. but 
book Il contains an account of the growth of 
Achaia and of the Illyrian War of 229 B.C. which 
is directly relevant to the reigns of Demetrius I] and 


Antigonus Ш. Plutarch’s Lives of Agis and 
Cleomenes. which utilize the lost history of 
Phylarchus. also contain material relevant to 
Macedonia. 


For the wars with Rome there is a first-class 
source. the History of Polybius. Unhappily after 
book V this survives only fragmentarily and must 
be supplemented from Livy and the untrustworthy 
narratives of Appian (Macedonica and Syriaca), 
Diodorus and Dio Cassius (largely in the late 
abridgement of Zonaras). For Macedonian affairs 
Livy relies closely on Polybius. whereas Trogus 
(Justinus' original). Appian and Dio all use him in- 
directly through sources which also draw on 


Roman material of lesser value. There are also 
Lives of Flamininus, Cato and Philopoemen by 
Plutarch. 

Fortunately our frequently indifferent literary 
sources can be helped out by a growing number of 
inscriptions from Macedonian or Greek sites in 
Europe or Asia. To take a few examples, the date of 
the outbreak of the Chremonidean War depends on 
an Attic inscription; relations between Antigonus 
Doson (and Philip V) and the Carian dynast, 
Olympichus of Alinda, have been clarified by the 
publication of inscriptions from Labraunda; and 
the replies of various Macedonian cities to a request 
for asylie (roughly freedom from attack) for the 
temple of Asclepius at Cos throw light on the con- 
stitutional relations of the cities and the king in the 
reign of Antigonus I. The organization of the An- 
tigonid army is clearer since the discovery of frag- 
ments on an army code from the reign of Philip V 
at Amphipolis and another such fragment from 
Chalcis from the same period; other inscriptions 
furnish information on the relationship of the king 
and the temples. It is indeed primarily from 
epigraphic sources that the historian can hope sub- 
stantially to extend his knowledge of the economic 
and social life of Hellenistic Macedonia. Finally, 
our knowledge of urbanization and the material 
conditions of life is being constantly improved by 
excavations at such centres as Pella, Edessa and 
Vergina, as well as at smaller sites through 
Macedonia. 
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Four useful biographies of Philip II which cover 
most aspects of his reign are: A. Momigliano, 
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fondateur d’empire, Philippe II, roi des Macédo- 
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tipatros als Feldherr und Staatsmann in der Zeit 
Philipps und Alexanders des Grossen, Thes- 


salonike, 1959. 
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146 ау.Ј.-С.). I-II, Paris. 1978. 
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see E. Manni, Demetrio Poliorcete, Rome, 1951: 
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dro Magno dal 323 ad 315, Palermo, 1960; M. 
Fortuna, Cassandro re di Macedonia, Rome 1965; 
P. Briant, Antigone le Borgne; les débuts de sa 
carrière et les problèmes de l'assemblée ma- 
cédonienne. Paris, 1973. Pyrrhos, Paris, 1957. by 
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and the reigns of the Antigonid kings are treated in 
the following biographical studies: W.W. Tarn, An- 
tigonos Gonatas, Oxford, 1913; W. Fellmann, An- 
tigonos Gonatas, Kónig der Makedonen und die 
griechischen Staaten, Würzburg, 1930: M.T. 
Piraino, Antigono Dosone, re di Macedonia, 
Palermo, 1954; F. W. Walbank. Philip V of 
Macedon, Cambridge, 1940 (reprint with revisions, 
Hamden, Conn., 1967); P. Meloni, Perseo e la fine 
della monarchia macedone, Rome 1953. On the 
wars between Macedonia and Rome see G. De 
Sanctis, Storia dei Romani, III. 2 and IV. 1, Turin, 
1917-23; IV. 3, Florence, 1964; CAH, УП-УШ, 
Cambridge, 1928-1930 (a new edition is in prepara- 
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Antigonus I see Tarn’s biography of Antigonos 
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Finally mention should be made of the papers 
dealing with Macedonia in Аруаіа Макєдота, I 
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tain the Proceedings of the first two international 
symposia on ancient Macedonia held in 
Thessalonike in 1968 and 1973. 
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nistische Reliefkeramik aus Makedonien (Ber- 
lin, 1979). 


. Treasures of Ancient Macedonia (Athens. 


1979) with a general bibliography and a bibli- 
ography according to subject. Méyac AA&Cav- 
ópoc, Тотора каг OpUAoc отңу téyvy (Athens. 
1980). 

Kotzias, AE, Rhomiopoulou, AAA. A.S. Ar- 
vanitopoulos, «Xpvoà., åpyvp кої £Aepávuva 
ктєрїсиата тоб tagov тїс Anuntpiddoc». 
FHoA&ucv 3 (1947). 81-90. 

D.E. Strong, Greek and Roman Gold and 
Silver Plate (London. 1966). 
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41. Drougou-Touratsoglou, 183-86. 
42. Papa. Aunstwerke. 


MACEDONIA UNDER 
THE ROMANS 


Rome's policy towards Macedonia. which was 
the most redoubtable power of the Greek world, 
played an important role in the history of Roman 
imperialism. Consequently. an account of the e- 
vents which led to the fall of the Antigonid 
monarchy is to be found in all general histories of 
Rome and of the Hellenistic world. Most 
noteworthy in scope and quality are those by B. 
Niese. Geschichie der griechischen und 
makedonischen Staates seit der Schlacht bei 
Cháronea, HI (Gotha, 1903), by С. De Sanctis. 
Storia dei Romani, \V 3 (Rome. 1964) and by E. 
Will. Histoire politique du monde hellénistique, II 
(Nancy. 1967). See also the studies by G. Colin. 
Rome et la Gréce de 200 à 146 av. J. Christ (Paris. 
1906), bv P. Meloni, Perseo e la fine della 
monarchia macedone (Rome, 1953) and by E. Ba- 
dian. Foreign Clientelae 264-70 B.C. (Oxford. 
1958). As a Greek land. Macedonia proper. which 
is the focus of the present work. finds its place in 
the histories of Greece under Roman domination. 
In this connection G.F. Hertzberg's monumental 
work. Die Geschichte Griechenlands unter der 
Herrschaft der Römer, 1. II (Halle. 1866. 1868). 
has not yet been replaced. Under the title Roman 
Greece in the series edited by T. Frank. Anm 
economic survey of Ancient Rome, IV (1936). 
J.A.O. Larsen has provided an in-depth study of 
the sources (which he has collected and translated). 
which throw light on the economic life of Greece 
and Macedonia from the Roman conquest to the 
reign of Gallienus. D. Kanatsoulis’ general history 
of Macedonia, Jozopia тї; Makeóoviaz u£ypi тоб 
Meé;diov Кототатттоо (Thessalonike. 1964). is a 
short survey addressed to the general reader. yet it 
is also the only book which deals with the subject 
as a whole. In particular the chapter on the admini- 
stration of Macedonia during the Roman period is 
a first attempt to synthetise all our evidence for the 
institutions of Roman Macedonia. The chapter 
dealing with imperial Macedonia in the monumen- 
tal work 7eropía тоб “EAAnvixovd "EOvouc, vol. VI 
(1977). 189-202 is by the same author. 

The Roman province of Macedonia. composed 
of two distinct areas — Macedonia proper and 
southern Illyria. united for more than four centuries 
under the same administration — has not vet been 
studied as a whole. In general works on the Roman 
provinces Macedonia is treated as a poor relative. 
The Illyrian regions in particular are neglected. a 
fact that is due as much to the poverty of our 
sources as to the lack of preliminary studies on the 
subject. There is only one treatise worth mentioning 
here, Mommsen's account in the fifth volume of his 
Rómische Geschichte: Die Provinzen von Caesar 
bis Diocletian (Berlin. 1885; 1894*; 1927!9) 
Recently. T. Sarikakis has given us in his work on 
the fasti an aid to research on the history of the 
province: ‘Pwuatot apzovtes t/j; exapyias Ma- 
Kedovias, MEépos A, Ano tis tépvaews tij; ёхар- 
даў HEZpt cov ypovwy той Auvyovotou (148-27 
л.А.). Mépo; В, `Алб той Auvyovotov ибур1 тоб 
JiokAnciavoo. (27 л.А. -284 u.X.) (Thessalonike. 
1971, 1977). | have myself studied the evolution of 
urban life and of municipal organization in 
Makedonski gradovi и rimsko doba (Les cites 
Macedoniennes a l'époque romaine), (Skopje. 
1957). and. more recently. ] have dealt with the 
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province - its territory, population, army. cities and 
regional koina: "Quelques aspects de l'histoire de la 


province de Macédoine" іп Aufstieg und 
Niedergang der römischen Welt, 11. 7 (Tübingen. 
1979). 302-369. 

There are many studies of the historical 
geography and topography of the whole of 
Macedonia or part of it. The most recent account 
of its historical geography. bv N.G.L. Hammond, 
A history of Macedonia, vol. I. Historical geo- 
graphy and prehistory (Oxford. 1972). is based on 
first-hand knowledge of most of the region. and ex- 
ploits the material accumulated by the excavations 
and researches conducted during the last few 
decades. R. Mack's unpublished dissertation. 
Grenzmarken und Nachbarn Makedoniens im Nor- 
den und Westen (Göttingen. 1951) is very useful for 
the study of upper Macedonia thanks to its critical 
and judicious interpretation of the sources. D. Sam- 
saris has produced a well documented study of the 
historical geography of Eastern Macedonia. 
characterised by attention to detail and taking ac- 
count of recent publications (/otopiky Tewypapía 
тў; AvatcoAi nz Maxedovias ката thy dpyaiotyta, 
Thessalonike. 1976). 

Finally we should mention among works dealing 
with the whole of Macedonia the still unsuperseded 
and useful compilation by M. Dimitsas. Н 
Maxedovia ёг Ãı0oıç o0cy;ou£voig каг uvnuetoic 
owtouevois (Athens. 1896). as also the pro- 
sopography drawn up by D. Kanatsoulis. Maxe- 
ботка] лрооолоураоа (ало тоб 148 z. X. u£ypi TOY 
ypovey тоб M. Kwvozartivov) (Thessalonike. 1955. 
1967). 

1. Cf. Livy XLV. 30. 2: *... quanta Macedonia es- 
set. quum divisui facilis. quam se ipsa quaeque 
contenta pars esset. Macedones quoque 
ignorabant. Quotations from sources in this 
chapter are from the texts edited by J.A.O. 
Larsen. 

2. It does not seem justifiable to speak about 
‘four Macedonian states’ or ‘four republics’. as 
is the fashion. The sources mention only 
merides. It is worth noting that these merides 
were designated by numbers and that they 
were not abolished when Macedonia became a 
province. 

3. A revolt is attested as early as 167 B.C. A few 
years later the massacre of the whole body of 
the synedroi at Pella. organized by a certain 
Damasippos, caused a Roman mission to be 
sent to Macedonia in order to examine the 
situation. In 151 B.C. the Macedonians them- 
selves appealed to Scipio Aemilianus to ar- 
bitrate in their disputes. 

4. The formula in provinciae formam redacta ap- 
pears only once in our sources (Livy per. 45) to 
define (contrary to what might be expected) the 
change which occurred in 167. and not that of 
148 B.C. On the date of the creation of the 
province of Macedonia. see, most recently. 
Papazoglou АМАИ” IT. 7. 303-308, where may 
be found (n. 2) references to the studies of P.A. 
MacKay and of M. Gwyn Morgan, which 
throw new light on the problem. 

5. In support of this view one might adduce the 
fact that the era of 148 B.C. was 'a Macedo- 
nian era' in the national rather than the provin- 
cial sense of the word. Given that the province 
of Macedonia was composed of two' parts 
ethnically and historically distinct. Macedonia 
proper and Illyria (see below). the era, which is 
wrongly designated as ‘provincial’. applies only 
to the first of these parts. 

6. For the fasti of the province in the Republican 
era. cf. T. Sarikakis, “Apyorres A` (Thes- 


13. 
. Cicero Pro Front. 20 (44). 
15. 


17. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


. The only 


salonike. 1971) and my remarks in 4£NRW II. 
7. 309-311. 


. Г have studied exhaustively the relations of the 


Dardanians and the Scordisci with Antigonid 
and Roman Macedonia in my book The Cen- 
tral Balkan Tribes in pre-Roman times (Am- 
sterdam. 1978). A more succint account of the 
barbarian incursions into Macedonia under the 
Republic and of the firstly defensive then ex- 
pansionist wars led by the Romans against 
Macedonia's northern neighbours is given in 
Paparoglou, ANRW II, 7. 312-321. where are 
also to be found references to the sources and 
the bibliography to date. 


. SIG? 100. 
. S. Kougeas, Ека 5 (1932). 5 ff. and SIG? 


710. 


. Cicero [n Pis. 34 (84). On Piso's activities in 


Macedonia cf. the articles of T. Sarikakis in 
Platon 18 (1966). 317-336. and of Julia 
Loomis. "Cicero and Thessalonica. Politics 
and Provinces". Apzaía Makedorta II, 1977. 
183 ff. 


. For the events of this period we have.in addi- 


tion to the biographies of the two protagonists. 
Caesar and Pompey, by Plutarch, three con- 
tinuous accounts: the third book of Caesar 
B.Civ; Appian b.cir. П. 38-82: and Cassius 
Dio XLI. 10-12. 44-52. Cf. Papazoglou. 
ANRW П, 7, pp. 321-325. 


. Cicero /n Pis. 40 (97): ‘ex illo fonte et 


seminario triumphorum’. 
Diodorus XXXVII. 5a. 


It is not clear in what consists the new measure 
referred to by certain sources (ӧлофӧроос̧ 
éxoijoavto - Eustathius Chron. 424c: tribu- 
tarios faciunt - Hieronymos Chron. 143c). 
since the Macedonians had anyway been pay- 
ing tribute since 167 B.C. It may be that the 
full contribution was divided between the cities 
and levied directly by the Roman authorities. 
mention of ager publicus in 
Macedonia is to be found in the speech that 
Cicero delivered against the agrarian law 
proposed bv Servilius Rullus. according to 
which both in Italy and in the provinces the 
ager publicus was to be divided into lots (De 
lege agraria 1.2.5: 'agros in Macedonia regios 
qui partim T. Flaminini partim L. Pauli qui 
Persen vicit parti sunt..."). 

Until the time of Sulla Macedonia was gover- 
ned as a general гше by praetors or 
propraetors, except during the Galatian inva- 
sions. when for many vears the command was 
confided to consuls. When. after Sulla. the 
sending of consuls to the province was 
prohibited by the Cornelian law. the Macedo- 
nian governors became proconsuls. At the time 
of the civil wars. when large military com- 
mands were created. the administration of the 
whole province was often confided to legates of 
the powerful leaders. 


. Appian Mithr. 41: Caesar B.Civ. 111.4; Appian 


b.civ. 11.75: cf. J. Harmand. L'armée ег le 
soldat à Rome de 107 à 50 avant notre ére 
(Paris. 1967). 474: T. Sarikakis. "Des soldats 
macédoniens dans l'armée romaine". Ярхага 
Maxedovia 11, 1977. 431 ff. 

Appian P.civ. 111.79. 

On the development of urban life in Macedonia 
before the Roman conquest and on the Roman 
policy of adapting the municipal svstem to 
local traditions. cf. Papazoglou. ANR W, 351- 
354. 

A survey of the problem has recently been 


22, 


23), 


24. 


29 


26. 


ile 


presented by M. Hatzopoulos in his com- 
munication “Les politarques de Philippopolis. 
Un élément méconnu pour la datation d'une 
magistrature macedonienne", read at the Third 
International Congress of Thracology in 
Vienna (June 1980), in which he argues, from 
the existence of politarchs in Philippopolis, that 
politarchy was a pre-Roman institution. His 
thesis is further confirmed by the discovery of 
an inscription at Amphipolis mentioning 
politarchs under Perseus (cf. Chaido Koukouli 
- Chrysanthaki, *Politarchs in a New Inscrip- 
tion from Amphipolis", Ancient Macedonian 
Studies in Honor of Charles Edson, Thes- 
salonike, 1981. 229-241). 

A bilingual milestone found not far from 
Thessalonike bears the name of the proconsul 
Cn. Egnatius, Cf. A. Rhomiopoulou, BCH 98 
(1974), 813 ff. On the via Egnatia, cf. P. 
Collart,  Philippes 487-523; Hammond, 
Macedonia, 1, 19-58; Е. O'Sullivan, The Egna- 
tian Way (1972); P. Collart, *Les milliaires de 
la via Egnatia.” BCH 100 (1976), 177-200. 
J.M.R. Cormack, “L. Calpurnius Piso”, AJA 
48,76 ff. Dimitsas, no. 58: ‘Bepouaior Kat ої 
éveextnpévol *Popuaioi' That there were 
Romans dwelling in Macedonia is attested by 
Caesar (В.Сіу. III. 102; ‘erat edictum Pompei 
nomine Amphipoli propositum, uti omnes eius 
provinciae iuniores, Graeci civesque Romani, 
iurandi causa convenirent) and Cicero (Ги Pis. 
40. 96: ‘cives Romani, qui in iis locis negotian- 
N ess h 

A group of cuuzpayuazevóuevoi ‘Роша (con- 
ventus c.R.) at Acanthos, BSA 23, 1918/19, 85 
f. no. 13; at Idomenai, Borka Josifovska, 
“Base avec la dédicace à P. Memmius 
Regulus", Zant 9, 1959, 285 ff.; at Styberra, 
Spomenik 71, 1931, no. 501; at Edessa 
(Dimitsas, no. 3): at Thessalonike, JG X, 2, no. 
32. A negotiator ab Roma in Amphipolis, RA 
24, 1945, 53 ff. no. 6. A Heracleotes ex Italia 
at Pella, IZéAAa I, 146, no. 258. Cf. also 
Papazoglou, ANRW 357, n. 245. J. Hatzfeld, 
Les trafiquants Italiens dans l'Orient helléni- 
que (Paris, 1919), 54-57, only knew the in- 
scription from Edessa, from which he wrongly 
concluded that after the period of Augustus no 
more Italians are to be found in northern 
Greece. 

Caes. B.civ. IIIL.4: ‘Unam (sc. legionem) ex 
Creta et Macedonia ex veteranis militibus, qui 
dimissi a superioribus imperatoribus in his 
provinciis consederant". 

The numismatic evidence conveniently supple- 
ments the brief indications of the written 
sources on the foundation of Roman colonies 
in Macedonia (Dio Cassius, Pliny, Saint Paul). 
See the basic works, by H. Gaebler, Die ersten 
Colonialprdgungen іп Pella, Dium und 
Cassandrea, Zfn 36 (1926), 116-141, by M. 
Grant, From Imperium to Auctoritas (Cam- 
bridge, 1946), as also the monograph of Fr. 
Vittinghoff, Römische Kolonisation und 
Burgerrechtspolitik unter Caesar und Au- 
gustus (Wiesbaden, 1951). For Cassandreia, 
cf. E. Meyer. RE, Suppl. X (1965), col. 632 
(s.v. Potidaia-Kassandreia); for Philippi. 
Collart, Philippes, 224-227. Cf. Papazoglou, 
ANRW 11, 7, 357 ff. 

The *Augustan Era', like that of 148 B.C., was 
a Macedonian era, not found outside Ma- 
cedonia proper. The two eras, used in inscrip- 
tions side by side or separately, serve as a sure 
criterion for determining whether a territory 
belonged to Macedonia or not. 


28. 


29), 


30. 


31E 


39. 


33. 
. Cf. T. Sarikakis, “Apyovrec...., 109 ff. and 132. 
38 


36. 


S 


38. 


38). 


On the military competence of the governors of 
senatorial provinces in the years which 
followed the reform of 27 B.C., and on the date 
of the creation of the military command of 
Moesia, see the bibliography cited іп 
Papazoglou, АМАИ II, 7, 325 ff. and notes 
105-110. The situation in Thrace required the 
intervention of the Macedonian governors 
throughout the reigns of Augustus and of his 
immediate successors. 

Such was the case of the consularis M. Lollius. 
the eminent general of Augustus who fought 
with success against the Bessians, and that of 
M. Iulius Romulus, otherwise unknown, whose 
designation by Claudius as extra sortem is at- 
tested in an inscription. 

The date when Macedonia was put under the 
authority of the Senate has been contested for 
no good reason, see Papazoglou. ZAnt 29, 
1979, 335. We have no evidence for the ac- 
tivities of Poppaeus in Macedonia. On the 
other hand, three inscriptions from Dion, 
Idomenai and Beroia mention Memmius 
Regulus. 

On imperial interference in the sphere reserved 
for the Senate, cf. H.-G. Pflaum, “Légats im- 
périaux a intérieur des provinces 
senatoriales", Latomus, $8 (1962), 1233-1242. 
A.J.B. Wace, M.S. Thompson, “A Latin In- 
scription from  Perhaebia", ABSA 17 
(1910/11), 194 ff. (boundary between Doliche 
in Thessaly and Elimeia in Macedonia). Two 
boundary-stones, which were probably set up 
by the same imperial legate, date from the 
same year. One of them was erected between 
Dion and Olosson (CIL II, 591), and the 
other between the Thasians and the Thracians 
(AEpigr. 1968. 469); cf. ZAnt 29 (1979), 240 
ff. 


Cf. ibid., 240-246. 


Digesta L, 15, 8, 8: ‘in provincia Macedonia 
Dyrracheni,  Cassandrenses, Philippenses, 
Dienses, Stobenses iuris Italici sunt. On the 
problem presented by the ius Italicum of 
Stoboi and by the date of this town's promo- 
tion to the rank of a municipality, cf. 
Papazoglou. ANRW, 360 ff. and n. 266. 

Cf. Ch. Edson, “Double Communities in 
Roman Macedonia", MeAerruarza отп uvyun 
BaoıAetou AaoUpóa (Thessalonike, 1975). 97- 
102. 

The free status of these cities is attested by 
Pliny (IV. 35, 36, 38). For Thessalonike, see 
also the coins struck on this occasion and the 
inscription JG X, 2. no. 6, both cited in 
Papazoglou, ANRW, 328, n. 113. Besides 
these poleis, there were whole areas in the 
province of Macedonia which were granted 
freedom. According to Caesar (B.Civ. 111.34) 
and Strabo (VII. 7.8), upper Macedonia was 
also called “free Macedonia’. One can only for- 
mulate hypotheses about the meaning of the 
term ‘freedom’. It is difficult, however, to im- 
agine that all this region was an enclave free 
from the authority of the governor of the 
province. In Pliny only the Orestai are 
designated as free. Cf. also Cicero De harusp. 
resp. 16, 35: ....ex Orestide, quae pars Ma- 
cedoniae libera est’. 

A.M. Woodward, "Inscriptions from Thessaly 
and Macedonia" JHS 33, 1913. 337 ff. and N. 
Pappadakis, AOnva, 25, 1914, 426 ff. The 
reading of the name Battvvatoi is due to Ch. 
Edson. Cf. Papazoglou, ANRW, 363 ff. 

On the regional koina of upper Macedonia, cf. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 
. On the invasions, see the exhaustive work by 


1: 


52. 


95, 


54. 


55. 


56. 
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Papazoglou, ZAnt 9, 1959, 163-171. 

J.M.R. Cormack, “A Letter of Hadrian in 
Beroea", JRS, 1940, 148-152. 

See, for instance. the letter of Antoninus Pius 
addressed to the ancient city of Sveti Vrač 
(Parthikopolis?) settling various questions of 
municipal administration, among others the 
number of bouleutai and the amount of the 
summa honoraria. D. Detschew, *Ein neuer 
Brief des Kaisers Antoninus Pius", JOEAI 41. 
1954, 110 ff. 

Cf. D. Kanatsoulis. Макєдоика 3, and Ma- 
кєдопка, 13. Also J. Deininger, Die Provin- 
ziallandtage der römischen Kaizerzeit (Mu- 
nich. 1965). 91-96. 

The striking of provincial coins begins in 
Macedonia under Claudius. However, we have 
a bronze coin, probably dating from the time 
of Augustus, which bears on the obverse a 
representation of Nike and on the reverse the 
Macedonian shield with the legend 
MAKEAONON, cf. W. Wruck, “Zu den 
Provinzialprágungen der rómischen Kaizer- 
zeit", Berliner Num. Zeitschr. 1 (1949-52), 
25 

Gage, “Alexandre le Grand en 
Macédoine dans la première moitié du Ше siè- 
cle apres J.-C.", Historia 24, 1975, 1x ff. 
Dio Cassius LXXVIII.7.1. 


L. Schmidt, Geschichte der deutschen Stämme 
bis zum Ausgang der Vélkerwanderung. Die 
Ostgermanen (Munich, 1941): Cf. 94 ff., 204 
f. 210 f. 216 f. 


. Cf. W. Ensslin, “The Senate and the Army 


Wars on the Danube Frontier’, CAH XII 
(1939), 90. 


. In 260/61: cf. Sarikakis, Apyovtec..., 11, 128 ff. 
s Motel, ПЭЛ fo 
. Contrary to what had happened in the past, 


this production did not always respond to the 
needs and tastes of the social élite - a fact that 
accounts for the impression of decline we have 
when we compare the products of the imperial 
age (buildings, stone monuments, artefacts) 
with those of the Hellenistic era. The reason is 
that of all other periods in the history of an- 
cient Macedonia the early imperial age was the 
one in which the process of social levelling was 
most intense. 

P. Perdrizet, *Voyage dans la Macédoine 
premiere", BCH 18 (1894), 444, no. 8, Kariani 
in Pieria. 

P. Perdrizet. “Trois inscriptions latines de 
Roumeélie”, BCH 24 (1900), 544 ff., region of 
Drama. 

C. Makaronas, Makeóovikd 2 (1952) `Ару. 
Xpovixá, 638, no. 2, Kozani. 

Many attestations of actores (7payuatevrai) at 
Philippi, cf. P. Collart, Philippes, 296; доблос 
otkovóuoc at Herakleia Lynkestis, Spomenik, 
71. 1931. по. 20; at Stoboi: orkovóuog тїс 
Ltopaiwy nókewç Kat ot ovvdovioi, A. 
Keramitciev. “А New Inscription from Stobi”, 
ZAnt 11 (1961). 315 ff. 

J. Touratsoglou, Ad (1969) Xpovixà 325 pl. 
334. 

We have already mentioned this important 
document above, n. 41. For the reading of ll. 2- 
3, referring to slaves, see also J. H. Oliver, 
AJPh 1958. 52 ff. and J. and L. Robert, Bull. 
épigr. 1956. no. 159 and 1959, no. 246. 
RA, 1945, 2. 247-255 (Amphipolis). 

J. Hatzfeld, “Inscriptions de Thessalie et de 
Macedoine’. BCH 35 (1911). 237 ff. (Beroia). 
See also the well-known. long list names from 
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70. 


Beroia: cf. Delacoulonche. Dimitsas. Wood- 
ward and J.M.R. Carmack. “Inscriptions from 
Macedonia BSA”, 38 (1963). р. 23. on which 
are to be found 19 /ulii (the gentilicum is 
ане m abbreviated). 1 Po(mpilit?), 3 Pe(tro- 

3 Fl(avii), 3 Ae(lii), etc. Apparently we 
e to do with freedmen. 


. The discovery of the sanctuary of the Mother 


of the Autochthonous gods at Leukopetra was 
reported by Ph. Petsas in 44 21 (1966) Xpo- 
узса. 352-354. and in Maxeóovixd, 7. 1967. 
Xpowixa 343-345. The acts of manumission 
are to be placed between 169 and 313 A.D. At 
the moment we do not know more than ten. 
either in transcriptions or photographs. On the 
character of these acts. cf. ZAnr 31 (1981). 
171-179. Acts of consecrauon of slaves to a 
divinity have also been discovered at Edessa (a 
series of fourteen consecrations to Mà the In- 
vincible). at Beroia. at Skvdra. in the region of 
Kozani. in the vicinity of Vergina. in Pelagonia 
and at Kyrrhos. 


: IG. Kg 8. B18. 
mcn 


J. Roger "Inscriptions de la region du 
Sirymon". RA, 1943. 2. 54 CL. Pompilius Eros 
negotiator ab Roma ex horreis согпіћсіапіѕ...): 
Ad 1971. Хромхӣ. 393 («Марк Ло :pa- 
zELEltTz...» the inscription dates from the year 
A.D. 246). 

M. Rostovtzeff. BIARCo, 4 (1899) 170. A. 
Orlandos. 44 2 (1916). 148. no 4. 


. In the letter of Antoninus Pius. already men- 


tioned above. there is a reference to a phoros 
paid bv the somata eleuthera. At Tenos all 
citizens (men. women and children) paid. as it 
appears. one denarius per head (cf. IG. XII. 5 
946 (Ist or 2nd century A.D.). 


. IG. X a. 740. 
B/G, X. 8. 580. 
. Cod. p 06. 


. We should add that the inscriptions acquaint 


us with five imperial procurators of the class of 
cenienarii (2nd' 3rd century). who were en- 
trusted with the supervision of various finan- 
cial services in the province. Of their numerous 
staff. which was mainly made up of slaves and 
freedmen. we have one сете only to а 
slave adiutor tabularii (IG, X. 2. 471). This is 
a good indicauon of the 5-5 m of our 
documentauon concerning the lower strata of 
the population. 


ИС, Xe r {е 
ЕЕ 


^ 


Dimitsas. no 73 (© zanjavovo) J. 
Coupry. M. Fevel. “Inscriptions de Philippes '. 
BCH 60. 1936. 33. no 4 (дбаска?.о:): IG. X. 
2. $79 (uaQmqzn0z) A. Salaé. "Inscriptions du 
Pangee et de Philippes". BCH $7. 1923. 83. 
no. 2 (eéxaidevcey бё ue SHOP 6 Opé£vaz 
Eevooave): 1G, X. 2. $44 (ov.0vpauuace yai- 
ре). 

J.M.R. Cormack. “Progress Report on the 
Greek Inscriptions of the Trite Meris for IG 
X^. ‘Aprara Maxeóovia 1. 1970. 196 ff. 


. J.M.R. Cormack. “The Gymnasiarchal law of 


Beroea". `Чруата Maxedovia I1. 1977. 139 ff.. 
J. and L. Robert give an improved version. 
based оп a copy made by C. Makaronas m- 
mediately after the discovery of the stone. in 
Bull.épigr. 1978. n. 274 (431-435), 

This is what follows from the fact that the 
'gwmnasiarchia! ıs attested in Thessalonike as 
from the end of the second century B.C. 
Epgraphwc evidence reveals the existence. of 
thes imsututwon in the 2nd and 3rd centunes 
X.D. net ony эл the great Macedonian cines. 
but also in modest towns, whose very name re 


. СЕ N. Vulic. Spomenik 98 (1948). nos. 


С ГС. ЭК. © 


mains unknown to us. 
388 
and 389. 


. IG. K.P. 
. JMR. Cormack. ~“ 


Inscriptions from Вегоеа`. 
Hesperia, 1944. 23 ff.. no. 1: C. Makaronas. 
Maxedovixad, 1 (1940) `Ару. Хромка 481. fig. 
lis IG, X-2. $86. IG, VII. 2726. 


. IG. X. 2. 479 and 512. 
. СЕ W. Schmid. О. Stáhlin. Geschichte der 


griechischen Literatur M (1920). 327. 328 ff. 
108. 


79. W. Crónert. "Das Epieramm auf Andronikos 


o 
روا‎ 


94. 


96. 


. BIARCo 4. 


Kvrrhestes". JOEAI 10 (1907). A: 11 ff. 

. G. Wissova. RE, I (1894). col. 1829. R. La- 
queur RE, V A (1903). col. pe no. 10. 

. W. Stegemann. RE, XVII (1936). 351. no. 27 
R. Laqueur RE, XIX (1939). ms ОЛЕ: 
Lammert RE, XXI (1930). 1432. по. 8. 

. A. Orlandos. 4.1 2(1916). no 13. 

. Pelekidis. [osizera p. 36-72: L. Robert. "Le 


Dieu Fulvus à Thessalonique" Hellénica 11 
(1946). 37-42: Ch. Edson. HSPh, 125 ff.. and 
HTRR, 204. 


. Cf. P. Colan. Philippes, 272 ff. 
. Cf. L. Moretti. /nscrizioni agonistiche grecche 


(Roma 1953). 
1899. 170: cf. L. Robert. RPA, 


ERDAS EIEE 


. Gaebler. Z/N, 308: Moretti. Iscrizioni. 265. n. 


SE 
. Gaebler. Z/N, 238 et 307 ff.: D. Kanatsoulis. 
Maxedovixa 3. 1934. 68-73 


. Gaebler, ZfN 307. 
. J. Touratsoglou. ‘4pyara Maxedovia 1 (1970). 


ES if. 
. Ibid., 285 ff.: cf. Bull. épigr., 1971. no. 400. 
On arena combats in general and in 


Macedonia in particular. see L. Robert. Les 
gladiateurs dans l'Orient grec (Paris 1940. 
1971). 


. W. Baege's dissertation De Macedonum sacris 


(Halle. 1913). which forms a unique repertory 
of literary. numismatic апа epigraphic 
evidence concerning Macedonian cults as a 
whole. stops in so far as epigraphic and 
archaeological documentation is concerned at 
the discoveries of the end of the 19th century. 
For the Yugoslav and Bulgarian part of an- 
cient Macedonia we now have a systematic 
work by Dill. Gérterkulre, limited to the cults 
of gods. 


. Starting with a study in onomasucs. I have of- 


ten occupied myself with the problem of the 
pre-Macedonian substratum and of its relation 


with the  Thracians. Cf.  Papazozlou. 
Balcanica; Papazoglou. Actes; Papazoglou. 
RTFPRUB. 


For the Greek origin of the gods and heroes of 


the Macedonians. see the judicious and convin- 
cing discussion in J. Kalleris' major work. Les 
Anciens Macédoniens, vol. ЇЇ (Athens. 1976). 


5395312. 


5. Cf. Edson. HSPh 130 ff. A newly discovered 


dedication. to «Au “EXev@epio каї "Pougs» àzó 
"i; Пётрє: 'Eopéaiaz. С. Daux. BCH 101 
(1977). 330. The invocation Hyperairetes. at- 
tested in an inscription from Pelagonia. in con- 
junction with the name of the month Hyper- 
beretaios, is evidence for the antiquity of the 
cult of Zeus in Macedonia. 

Cf. the bibliography given by Dill. Got- 
terkulte, 205. п. 20. and p. 428. The diffusion 
of the cult of Theos Hypsistos (who should not 
be confused with Zeus Hypsistos) in the 
Balkan peninsula has been studied by 


97. 


99. 


101. 


102. 


103. 
104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


111. 


Margareta Tatcheva-Hitova. Thracia 4 (1977). 
271 Е. апа BSr 19 (1978). 59 ff. 

Cf. Edson. HTAR 191: Pelekidis. Mosrzera 39 
Ж: L. Robert. Etudes épigraphiques et phi- 
lologiques (1938). 53-62. 


. The oracles at Delphi and Claros attracted the 


faithful away from northern Macedonia 
(Herakleia: Spomenik 77 (1934). no. 4: Stoboi: 
JOEAT, 15. 1912. no. 20). N. Моне. Spomenik 
71 (1931). nos. 489 and 491. 
Cf. Dull. Gótterkulte, 58 ff. and 71 (for central 
Macedonia). For Bendis. cf. Ch. Picard. "Sur 
Гісопоєгарћіе de Bendis”. BJAB 16 (1950). 25 
ff.. and L. Ognenova. "Quelques aspects de 
Penis sur les monuments de la Thrace”. ibid., 
. 1939. 81 ff. Dozens of rock-cut ex-votos 
rom Philippi have been collected in Philippes 


l, - Ennodia. cf. L. Robert. "Une deesse à 


cheval en Macedoine". Hellénica ХІ-ХН 
(1960). 588-597. Bull. épigr.. 1972. no. 252: 
for Pasikrata and acts of manumission. N. 
Vulic. Spomenik 73 (1934). no. 7. and L. 
Robert. Hellénica 1 (1940). 73-75. 

Cf. Papageorgiou. AO@nva 12 (1900). 65-58. 
Id., BPW 21 (1901). 700: the identification of 
Ma with Cybele should be rejected. In Edessa 
itself there has been found a dedication to the 
Mri:p Occw. The cult of the Phrygian 
Magna Mater was clearly merged in 
Macedonia with that of an indigenous 
goddess: see the following note. 

Cf. Ал 21 (1966). Хромха. 332-334, 
Maxedovixd 7 (1967). 'Apy. Хромка. 343- 
345 (Ph. Petsas). It would appear that in the 
imperial period the old local beliefs were 
revived under the influence of cults from Asia 
Minor. 

Cf. Düll. Górterkulte, 86-93. and 112-116. 
Cf. Edson. HTAR, 188-203: R. E. Witt. “The 
Kabeiroi in Ancient Macedonia". pyara 
Maxedovia И (1977). 67-80. 

Cf. Dill. Gorterkulte, 77-853: IG X. 2. 259: G. 
Mihailov. IG Bulg.. IV. 2319 (Melenikon). cf. 
Dill. Gérterkulte, fig. 34. 

Cf. Collart. Philippes, 423 ff. A sanctuary of 
Heron Auloneites was discovered near the 
village of Kepia. on the northern slope of Pan- 
gaion. C. Koukouli «'Igpóv Opaxóz "Hpovoz 
Avsoveitns, AAA 2 (1969). 2. 191-193; cf. 
Bull. epigr. 1970. n. 381. In Thessalonike. 
Yovn&ia "Hpovoz AvAwvizov. 4-4 24 (1969). 
Npovixa. 300 ff. (Ph. Petsas): see also IC, X. 
22891. 

F. Papazoglou. 
amorphes de Pélagonie." 
147 ff. 

Cf. P. Collart. PAilippes, 474-485. 

N. Vulic. "Une inscription grecque de 
Macedoine". Mélanges Glorz 11 (1932). 869- 
876: see also my note. ZAnr 29 (1979). 312 f. 
(in Serbocroatian). 

Cf. Papazoglou. 4. VRW' IH. 7. 307 f.. and Ed- 
son. HSPh 31 (1930). 129. The priesthood of 
Rome and of Roman benefactors is attested 
in Thessalonike: /G, X. 2. 31: 32: 133 and 
226. For the cult of Augustus. cf. A. 
Benjamin-A.C. Raubitschek. “Arae Augusti", 
Hesperia 28 (1959). 65-84. 

Cf. D. Kanatsoulis. Maxeóovikd 3. 51-58 and 
70 fF: .Maxzóovixd 5 (1963). 66-68. 
Thessalonike had had a temple of Oro; 
Kaicap since the reign of Augustus. /G, X. 2. 
31. On a newly discovered inscription in the 
region of the middle Strymon the Өғог 
Xtflaczo! are venerated as synnaoi of Serapis 


"Stéles anthropomorphes et 
7Ат 27 (1977) 


and Isis, cf. V. Gerassimova-Tomova Klio 62 
(1980), 21. The augustales at Stobi erected a 
dedication ‘Deo Caesari Augusto p(atri) 
p (atriae) et municipio Stob (ensium)’ B. Saria 
JOEAI 32 (1940), 7. 


112: Gaebler, 2/9 24 (1904), 259 th, 277 10. 355 


ff: Pelekidis, [Toditeta 83-86. cf. IG, X, 2. 
162-165, 177 and 231. K. Hanell’s article on 
neocorate (RE XVI, 1935, 2428) is now out 
of date as it only takes into consideration 
numismatic evidence. 


113. F. Cumont’s book, Les religions orientales 


114. A. Orlandos, Ad 2 (1916), 


dans le paganisme romain (1929*), remains 
the basic study on the subject. For the Egyp- 
tian cults, see R.E. Witt, The Egyptian cults 
in Ancient Macedonia, 1. 1970, 324-333. For 
the sanctuary of the Egyptian gods at 
Philippi, cf. Collart, Philippes, 444. Stoboi 
was also a centre of the cult of Serapis, cf. 
Ри, Gótterkulte, p. 148. A sanctuary of Isis 
and Serapis was discovered in 1971 on the via 
Egnatia, west of Heracleia, cf. T. Janakievski. 
MAArch 2 (1976), 189-204. 

144, no. 1 
(3rd/2nd cent. B.C.); on manumissions by 
consecration to the goddess in 239 and 261. 
ibid., p. 145, no.2, and 147, no. 3. 


115. Pseudo-Lucian, Лооклос Ñ буос, 35 ff. 
116. The Jewish communities of Philippi, Thes- 


salonike and Beroia are known from the Acts 
of the Apostles. The Corpus Inscriptionum 
Iudaicarum, vol. I: Europe (1936) of J.B. 
Frey contains only two Jewish inscriptions 
from Macedonia, cf. L. Robert, Hellénica П, 
104-106. In his Prolegomenon to the 2nd edi- 
tion of the Corpus (New York. 1975). B. 
Lifshitz makes the necessary additions. 


117. Cf. B. Hengel, Die Synagogeninschrift von 


Stobi, ZNTW 59 (1966), 145-183; B. 
Lifshitz, Donateurs et fondateurs dans les 
synagogues juives (Paris. 1967), no. 10: J. 
Wiseman, Dj. Mano-Zissi, Excavations at 
Stoboi, AJA 75 (1971), 406-411. 


118. Cf. Act. Apostol. 16.1-40; 17. 1-15; 20. 1-6: 


Ed. Meyer. “Paulus in Makedonien und 
Griechenland" Ursprung und Anfänge des 
Christentums III (1923), 427-432. 


119. Thessalonians, 1.2.14. 
120. Philippians, 4.15. 


— 


MONUMENTS AND ART IN 
THE ROMAN PERIOD 


. Pape, Kunstwerke, 14 ff. 
. General thoughts and observations concerning 


sculpture in Thessalonike during the Roman 
period are formulated by G. Bakalakis in his 
article, "Vorlage und Interpretation von 
römischen Kunstdenkmálern in Thessalonike", 
AA 1973, 671 ff. 


. For example. the statue of the type Artemis- 


Ekate or the statue of Aphrodite from the re- 
cent excavations at the [selon at Dion and the 
statue in the Thessalonike Museum. no. 1006. 


. Beroia Museum, no. 373. 
. It was found in 1979 at the excavations at the 


Iseion. 


. Thessalonike Museum, по. 997. See IGX 2, 1. 


no. 107 with bibliography. 


. Thessalonike Museum, no. 1067 and 1068. 


Bakalakis, AA 672. For observations concer- 
ning the post-Hellenistic columns at Beroia see 
the article by J. Touratsoglou, «Mateptvoc 'Av- 


10. 


11. 


21. 


225 


23). 


24. 


25 


26. 


Bye 


28. 


. Collart. 


. Recently M. Vickers in 


nyóvou. poc», Képvog Г. Млакалаку 


(Thessalonike, 1972). 153 ff. 


. Thessalonike Museum. по. 1935. Rüsch. JDAI 


182 ff, R93. 


. Thessalonike Museum, no. 1934. Rüsch. JDAI 


180 ff. R91. 

Thessalonike Museum, no. 10138. AA 23 
(1968), Xpov. 326. REG 83 (1970), 408, no. 
368, with observations. 

Thessalonike Museum, no. 903. M. An- 
dronikos, Mon Piot 51 (1960), 37 ff. Rüsch. 
JDAI 174, R82. 


. M. Vickers, ^ Towards a Reconstruction of the 


Town Planning of Roman Thessaloniki", ‘Ap- 
хаа Макєдома 1 (1970), 239 ff. 


. Concerning the Agora at Thessalonike, besides 


the reports of the excavators in the ‘Ap- 
хоаодолко ДеАтіо, see  Petsas. Аруша 
Makxeoovia 224, but principally, C. Bakirtzis. 
«Пері тоб бвоүкротїпатос тїс 'Ayopüg тїс 
O£ocaXovixnc». Apyaia Maxedovia 2 (1977), 
ЭБ fp. 


. G. Gounaris, Та тебу тї; Otooaloviknc 


(Thessalonike, 1976). See also A. Mentzos, 
Edinvixa 30 (1977/78), 518. 


. C. Bakirtzis, «Н @ahdooia Óóyópoor tic 


Өєссалоуіктс», Вобаутуа 7 (1975). 291 ff. 

Philippes. More concisely. D. 
Lazaridis, Of diAmzo: (Thessalonike, 1956) 
and Princeton Encyclopedia of Classical Sites 
(Princeton, 1976), 704 ff. (s.v. Philippi). 


. Bakalakis. Apyaia Maxedovia. Pandermalis, 


Архаіа Maxktóovia. 


‚ бее above. п. 13. 
. L. Guerrini, “Las Incantadas di Salonicco”, 


ArchClass 13 (1961). 40 ff. 

Princeton En- 
cyclopedia of Classical Sites 912 (s.v. Thes- 
salonike). 

Collart, Philippes, 329 ff. For the latest 
research. the new points of view and the im- 
proved sectional plan of the area. see M. Sève, 
"Le Forum", BCH 103 (1979). 627 ff. 

P. Lemerle. “Palestre romaine à Philippes", 
BCH 61 (1937), 86 ff. 

Collart, Philippes, 365 ff. P. Aupert, *L'edifice 
avec bain". BCH 103 (1979). 619, with a new 
interpretation and plan. 

P. Collart, “Le théatre de Philippes". BCH 52 
(1928), 74 ff. 

B. Saria, “Das Theater von Stobi”, AA 1938, 
81 ff. Wiseman. Stobi, 69 ff. and E. Gebhard. 
“Protective Devices in Roman Theaters”. 
Studies in the Antiquities of Stobi (Belgrade, 
1975), 46 ff. (and n. 19 with bibliography). 

С. Bakalakis. АЛ 21 (1966). Хроуіка 347 and 
AA 23 (1968). Xpovixà 342 ff. 

BCH 45 (1921). 540 ff. C. Makaronas in 
Makeóovika 1 (1940), 464 ff. Salditt-Trap- 
pmann, 47. The inscriptions from the Se- 
rapeion were published by Edson in /GX, 2. 1. 

P. Collart, “Le sanctuaire des dieux Egyptiens 
a Philippes". BCH 53 (1929), 70 ff. Salditt- 


` Trappmann. 52. 


28). 


30. 


Sil. 


22, 


Collart. Philippes, 430 ff. (Bendis), 402 ff. 
(Silvanos). Concerning the reliefs from the 
sanctuaries see, Philippes 1. 

E. Kitzinger, “A Survey of the Early Christian 
Town of Stobi“, DOP 3 (1946). 118 ff. 
Wiseman, Stobi, 44 ff. 

Thessalonike Museum, no. 1065. Rüsch JDAT 
131 Ё. P38. Н.С. Niemeyer. Studien zur 
statuarischen Darstellung der römischen 
Kaiser (Berlin, 1968), 102 ff. no. 76. 
Thessalonike Museum. no. 1055. C.C. Ver- 
meule, Roman Imperial Art in Greece and 


38. 


39. 


40. 
41. 


42. 
43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


Sil 
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Asia Minor (Cambridge/Mass, 1968), 417. 
Rüsch. JDAT 130, P35. 


. Thessalonike Museum. no. 898. Rüsch, JDA/ 


122. P24. Soechting. 145, no. 22. Pandermalis, 
AA 142. 


. G. Sotiriadis, JAE, 1929, 74. Soechting. 175, 


no. 59. 


. Collart, Philippes, 515. Wiggers-Wegner, 74. 
. AA 19 (1964), 347. Wiggers-Wegner, 85. 
. Thessalonike Museum, no. 4303. Pandermalis 


AA, 128 ff. M. Bergmann, Studien zum 
ғӧтіѕсһеп Portrdt des 3. Jhs. n. Chr. (Bonn. 
1977). 27 ff. B. Andreae. in M. Imdahl and N. 
Kunisch, Plastik (Kassel, 1979), 104 ff. The 
new concurrence suggested by J. Balty does 
not appear likely (Eikones, memorial volume 
for Н. Jucker. Berne. 1980. 52 Е). 
Thessalonike Museum. no. 1942. Riisch, 
JDAI, 184, R94. 

Thessalonike Museum, no. 3. Rüsch. JDAJ, 
118, P17. A. Carandini, Vibia Sabina 
(Florence. 1969), 165. A. Datsouli-Stavridou. 
AAA 7 (1974). 266. 

Beroia Museum. no. 208. 

Beroia Museum. no. 409. V. Callipolitis, Mon- 
Piot 46 (1952). 85 ff. 

Rüsch. JDA/ 178. R88 and 179. R89. 
Concerning the dedications on the tombstones 
of the Empire period see, H. Wrede, “Das 
Mausoleum der Claudia Semne und die 
bürgerliche Plastik der Kaiserzeit". MDAI(R) 
78 (1971), 125 ff. 

С. Р. Oikonomos, Zziypaoa! tij¢ Makgóoviac 
(Athens. 1915). 28 ff., no. 49. D. Pandermalis, 
“Inscriptions from Dion”. “Addenda et 
Corrigenda”, Ancient Macedonian Studies in 
Honor of C. Edson (Thessalonixe, 1982). 

M. Speidel, “Тһе Captor of Decebalus". JRS 
60 (1970), 142 ff. Specific observations are by 
D.J. Breese in JR S 61 (1971). 130 ff. and by 
M. Speidel in JRS 63 (1973). 141 ff. 

V. Kallipolitis. XpovoAoyu кататайс тбу 
u&td | uvÜoAoyikiv лараотаоєиу Отткот 
oapkogaywy trc; Pouaikrc ©лоуйс (Athens, 
1958). Е. Matz. Gnomon 31 (1959). 693 ff. A. 
Giuliano. /! commercio dei sarcofagi attici 
(Rome. 1962) H. Wiegartz, Gnomon 37 
(1965), 612 ff. Н. Wiegartz, “Wirtschafts- 
geschichtliche Fragen der Sarkophagfor- 
schung'. Memorial Volume for Arif Müfid 
Mansel (Ankara. 1974). 439 ff. A. Giuliano. B. 
Palma, La maniera Ateniese di età Romana. I 
maestri dei sarcofagi attici (Rome, 1978). 
Thessalonike Museum. no. 1247. F. Matz. Die 
antiken Sarkophagreliefs IV. Die dionysischen 
Sarkophage 1 (Berlin. 1968), 112 ff. no. 11. 
Thessalonike Museum, no. 1246. G. Kock, Die 
mythologischen Sarkophage. 6. Teil, Mele- 
ager (Berlin, 1975). 144. no. 173. 
Thessalonike Museum, no. 877. G. Despinis, 
‘Axposia (Athens, 1975) 11 ff. С. Despinis, 
«TO dvtiypago тїс 'A0nvüc Medici тоб 
Movctiou OtooaAoviknc». `Аруага Make- 
dovia 2 (1977), 95 ff. 

Thessalonike Museum, no. $832. Salditt- 
Trappmann 51, fig. 46 (designated as Athena 
without explanation). 

Thessalonike Museum, no. 10117. Ph. Petsas, 
Макєдотка 14 (1974). 297, рі. 8. 
Thessalonike Museum. no. 831. Salditt- 
Trappmann 51. fig. 45. F. Hiller. Formge- 
schichtliche Untersuchungen zur griechischen 
Statue des spdten 5. Jhs. v. Chr. (Mainz. 
NON BS ie 

Thessalonike Museum. no. 10038. Ph. Petsas. 
Maxedovika 9 (1969). 150. pl. 43. 
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SI 


. Thessalonike 


. C. Makaronas. 


HJ. Kruse, Römische weibliche Gewandsta- 
тиеп des 2. Jhs. v. Chr. (Géttigen, 1975). 281 
(B25) 321 ff.. (C42). 


Museum, no. 897. Salditt- 
Trappmann. 49 ff. 

«TO OKTaywvo тїс Oso- 
oaXovikne». HAE 1950, 303 ff. M. Vickers, 
"Observations on the Octagon at Thes- 
saloniki". JRS 63 (1973). 111 ff. G. Knethakis. 
«TO “Oxtaywvo тїз OsooaAovixne». 44 30 
(1975). Medétai. 90 ff. C. Bouras in his ad- 
dress to the tenth Xovéópio Xpicniavixric 
"ApxaioAoyiaz — (Thessalonike. September, 
1980). offered the opinion that the Octagon 
was built as the Mausoleum of Theodosius 1. 
BCH 82 (1958). 759. С. Bakalakis. «Pausilipos 


Un 
оо 


“л 
© 


von Thessaloniki». Provincialia (Memorial 
volume for Laur-Belart). (Basle. 1968). 3 ff. 
H.P. Laubscher. Der Relief schmuck des 
Galeriusbogen in Thessaloniki (Berlin. 1975). 
112 ff. 119 ff. 


. M. Vickers. "The Hippodrom at Thessaloniki". 


JRS 62 (1972). 25 ff. 


. C. Makaronas. H ‘карара’, to Opiaußikó toto 


roD Fadepiov от OcocaAoviki] (Thessalonike. 
1969), with bibliography. Fundamental is the 
exhaustive monograph by H.P. Laubscher. 
Der Reliefschimuck des Galeriusbogens in 
Thessaloniki (Berlin. 1975). See also М.Р. 
Rothman. AJA 81 (1977). 427 ff. G. Velenis. 
AA 1979. 249 ff.. suggests a new reconstruc- 
tion of the ancient form of the monument. 


60. 


61. 


Completely new points of view for the 
representations is formulated by Meyer in his 
recent article, "Die Frieszyklen am sog. 
Triumphbogen des Galerius in Thessaloniki". 
JDAI 95 (1980). 374 ff. 

E. Hebrard, "Les travaux du Service Ar- 
chéologique de l'Armée d'Orient à l'arc de 
triomphe de Саеге et l'église de St. Georges à 
Salonique". BCH 44 (1920). 5 ff. G. Velenis. 
"Some Observations on the Original Form of 
the Rotonda in Thessaloniki". Bst 15 (1974). 
298 ff. 

Thessalonike Museum, no. 1060 and 1061. 
H.P. L'Orange. "Der subtile Stil - eine 
Kunststrómung aus der Zeit um 40 v. Chr.^, 
AK 4 (1961). 68 ff. 


BYZANTINE MACEDONIA 


THE FIRST 
CHRISTIAN YEARS 


The Bonn edition is understood in quotations from 
Byzantine writers. unless otherwise stated. 


1. 


5 


ae 
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Lemerle, Philippes, 75 ff.: Papazoglou. Cités, 
87 ff.: Theocharidis, 41 ff. 

Areas in the south and the west were detached 
and the new provinces of Thessaly and Epirus 
Nova were created. 


. For these reforms, see n. 1 (which also gives 


the relevant sources). For a summary, see also 


IE ZT. 100 f. 


. Lemerle, Phillipes, 77. 
. For the capital of Eastern Шугісит in general 


see Theocharidis Maxedovia, 99-103. where 
the most important bibliography is given. 


. Reference is made to the construction of the 


principal gate of its wall. See B. Aleksova and 
C. Mango. "Bargala, a Preliminary Report”. 
DOP 25 (1971). 266. 


. Honigmann, 15. 
. These questions in particular are pursued by 


Papazoglou. Cirés, 91 ff. and in Papazoglou. 
BAB. 


. Seeck. Notitia: Or. 1. 125. 
. First stated by T. Mommsen, see Lemerle. 


Philippes, 78. n. 4 and Papazoglou, BAB, 121. 


. As above. 

. Seeck. Notitia: Or 3.13 and 19. 

. Papazoglou. BAB, 122. 

. Papazoglou, Cités, 91. According to the Sy- 


nekdemos of Hierokles (Honigmann. 15-16). 
six other cities belonged to Macedonia Secun- 
da: Argos. Istria, Pelagonia. Kelenidion. Ar- 
monia, Zapara. 


. Mansi. Vl, 577 and Papazoglou. BAB, 118. 
. Papazoglou. BAB, 118 ff. Most scholars today 


agree with her views (see Theocharidis. 93). 
There is. however. the opposing view which 
identifies Macedonia Salutaris and Macedonia 
Secunda as one and the same place, but which 
successively was given two different names 
(l emerle, PAilippes, 78 and n. 2). Additional 


vellae, 94 (Kroll ed.. 1972). 
CJ( 11 llae, 655. 
Pa lo 14 B, 123 
. For 1 "ur. C. Bakirtzis, «Н 


OtoouXovikno», Bv- 


24. 
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40. 


41. 
42. 


батта 7 (1975), 289 ff.. especially 315 ff. 


. For these. as well as for the invasions men- 


tioned below. the basic study remains Lemerle. 
RH. Relevant information can also be found in 
many manuals of Byzantine history. For the 
problem of the Goths. see JEE, Z', 78 ff. 


. According to others, in the middle of the fifth 


century. (See page 242 and n. 27). 


. The well-known silver missorium of Theodosi- 


os. which is now in Madrid must be associated 
with this anniversary. It probably came from 
Thessalonike. (See page 249). 

It has been established archaeologically that 
the Hippodrome of Thessalonike was located 
near the Galerian palace complex: the area has 
the same name today. (See M.J. Vickers. “The 
Hippodrome at Thessaloniki”, JRS, 62, 1972. 
29 

Malchos. frag. 18 (HGM, 1), 408 (for Stoboi). 
387 (for Philippi), 410 ff. (for Thessalonike). 
Also see Lemerle. Philippes, 111 ff. and 
Lemerle. RH, 280. 


. Malchos, 410, 412. 
. The sixth century settlement is discussed on 


page 243. 


. See page 231. 
. Procopius. De Aedificiis, 4. | ff. (Haury ed.). 
. According to Procopius. De Aedificiis, 4. 36 


ff.. Justinian renewed the fortifications of forty- 
six fortresses in Macedonia. 


. Procopius. De Aedificiis, 4.3.2776. 

. Procopius. De Aedificiis, 4. 3. 21-27. 

. Cf. Lemerle, RH, 287. 

4. Konidaris. 39. 

. Papazoglou. BAB, 123-24. 

. Papazoglou. BAB, 124. This transfer of the 


capital of Eastern lllyricum is disputed by 
several scholars (Theocharidis. 101. n. 5). 


. Mansi, И, 881. 
. K. Konidaris. 'Exx«Ageiaotikr "oropia тїс 


"'E4A4dóoc, | (Athens. 1954-60). 443. 


. Thessalonike maintained its superiority among 


the metropolitans of Illyricum until the middle 
of the eighth century. In the Paris codex 
1555A (dated to the mid-eighth century) it ap- 
pears for the first time in second place to the 
metropolitan of Crete. (Konidaris, 61). 
Extensive bibliography on the exarchate or 
vicariate of Thessalonike exists іп Lemerle, 
Philippes, 241-50 and Theocharidis. 102-25. 
Lemerle. Philippes, 68 and 241 ff. 

Mansi. Hl, 38. 42, 48. 


43. 


56. 


S 
58. 


59) 


«Moploúlpios éxisxozog tlv] [к]ёутпо1у 
тїс Васідлкўс ПарАо[о) [£x]otnogv èv 
Xpltot]ó». Pelekanides. ZAE, 1975. 101. 


. Mansi. VI. 682, 847. 903 ff. 

. Konidaris. 52. 

. Lemerle. Philippes, 257 ff. 

. Mansi, УІ, 566. 1081; VII, 137, and IX, 173, 


190. 194. 197 ff. and cf. Papazoglou, Cités, 
194. 


. Papazoglou. Cités, 237 and n. 27. 

. Mansi. VI. 577. frag. 1087. 

. бапа, JOEAT, 132 ff. 

. Of John and of Margaritis respectively (Mansi. 


IX. 645. 994). 


. From Papazogou. Cités, 239 ff. 
. Dardanios. Mansi. V1. 577. 
. B. Aleksova. "Ranohristijanskata bazilika vo 


Bargala”™, 
1975), 24. 


Mélanges Dimče Koco (Skopje. 


. S. Pelekanides, «Xpiotiavikn émvypaogn ёк 


Kaicapziag тїс "Avo Maxedoviag», Tóuoc ets 
uvyuny К. "Auávcov. (Athens, 1960). 463 ff. 
(=Medétec. 401 fF). 

Kaisareia however. like all Elimiotis, belonged 
administratively to the province of Thessaly 
from the beginning of the fourth century. See 
notes 2 and 3 above. 

Mansi. IX. 392. 

P. Perdrizet. “Voyage dans la Macédoine 
Premiere", BCH 18 (1894). 426 ff. Papa- 
zoglou. Cités, 289 ff. 

See Pelekanides. AE, 162. no. 1. 164: no. 2. 
165 ff. nos. 3.4. (=MeAétec, 379, no. 1, 381. 
nos. 2. 3. 382. no. 4). Tsigarida. 50. no. 17. 
Feissel-Spieser, 317. no. 11. Pelekanides. AE, 
165 ff. no. 4 (=MeAézec, 382. no. 4). Saria. 
JOEAI, 136. J.H. Mordtmann, "Inschriften 
aus Edessa". MDAI (A) 18 (1893). 416 ff. 
Lemerle. Philippes, 92. See also the inscrip- 
tions from  Thessalonike and Sandanski 
(Tsigarida. 33. no. 1). Nikolajevic. 354. See 
others from Thessalonike. Philippi and Edessa: 
Sandanski (Tsigarida, 40. no. 7. 56. no. 23). 
IG, X2. 1, 360 and 793, Lemerle, Philippes, 91 
and 101, H. Leclercq. DACL, IV. pt. 2 (1921) 
and Lemerle. RH, 287. 


. PG, XXXVII. cols. 1089-90. 
. Mainly in northern Macedonia. See Babic. 


Prilep, 62. 


2. Lemerle. Philippes, 71 ff. 
. See Philippi and PeSterica (S. Pelekanides. 


HAE. 1966. 51 Ё. К. Kepeski. "Villa rustica 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


WD 
2 


gil 


vo. Pešterica kaj Prilep“. MAArch 2. 1976, 
143 ff. pls. 1-2). 

The eastern part of Thessalonike was also fer- 
tile. See Procopius, De Aedificiis, 3. 27-33. 
Feissel-Spieser. T& MByz, 308. no. 1: IG, X. 
2 ПЕ ДӘЛ. 

An inscribed marble plaque which was found 
in the basilica of Saint Demetrios. See G. 
Oikonomou. «О “Iovotiviavég v Oeo- 
ваў.оуїктү». AE (1918), 41 Ё.; Sotiriou, 230- 
231 and Tsigarida, 92, no. 65. 

See the Pesterica group mentioned above in n. 
63. 

The other three were found in Nis (Dacia 
Mediterranea), in Ratiaria (Dacia Ripensis). 
and in Horreomargoi or Orea (Moesia). See 
Seeck, Notitia, XI, 1. 35-39. 

"Cum procuratorem metallorum intra Mace- 
doniam Daciam mediterraneam Moesiam seu 
Dardaniam.... see Cod. Theod.. XVI,1. 32.5 
(Mommsen ed.). 
See Keramidciev, "Izvori za rudarstvo i 
metalurgijaata vo antička Makedonija”. 
MAArch, 3 (1977). 103 ff. with earlier 
bibliography. Also, Babic, Prilep, 65. 
Mentzou. 98. 

As. for example. the large quarries at Sive at 
Prilep (Babic, Prilep). 


. Hermann-Sodini. BCH, 471 ff. 
. Ionic capitals whose style and artistic details 


show that they must have been finished com- 
pletely in Thasos have been found in all these 
places; see Hermann-Sodini, BCH, 508. 


. Hermann-Sodini. BCH, 471 and Sodini, BCH, 


[йй fti 


. As at Siveé in Prilep (Babic, Prilep, 67). 

. Lemerle. Philippes, 103 ff. 

. Sodini et al.. BCH, 117 ff. 

. Babic, Prilep, 63. And elsewhere in the area of 


Prilep (Babic, Prilep, 67). 


. J. Wiseman, D. Mano-Zissi. “Excavations at 


Stobi, 1970" AJA 75 (1971). 403: ibid., "Ex- 
cavations at Stobi. 1971" AJA, 76 (1972). 420. 
J. Wiseman, Stobi, Vodić kroz antički grad 
(Belgrade. 1973). 51. 


. Tsigarida, 63 ff.. no. 31. 

. Feissel-Spieser. Г & MByz, 327. no. 19. 

. Mentzou. 200 ff. 

. A pair of compasses was found in a fourth cen- 


turv tomb in the area of Prilep: according to 
Babic. Prilep, 69. they indicate the profession 
of the dead man. 


. On the town plan in this period, see Lavvas, 


403 ff. 


. Lemerle. Philippes, 85 ff. 
. Ibid. 
. S. Pelekanides. « Avackaqaí 'Okzayovou Qı- 


Мллоу». JIAE 1960. 88. 


. Lemerle. Philippes, 86. 
. M. Chatzi-Ioannou, 4ctvypaoia OtocaAovt- 


кс (Thessalonike, 1880), 101 ff. and 109. 
Mecedonian Christians honoured the martyrs 
of their faith not only by establishing churches 
in their memory, but also by placing their 
tombs very close to the churches where they 
were specially venerated. See, for example, the 
tomb of the martyr. Akakios. next to the large 
basilica in the agora of Thasos: C. Delvoye. 
BCH 75 (1951). 160 ff. C. Dunant. J. 
Pouilloux. Recherches sur l'histoire et les 
cultes de Thasos (Etudes thasiennes, V 1957). 
196. 

In ms. no. 34 in the Eikosiphoinissa monastery 
on Mount Pangaion (see A. Xyngopoulos, «Tó 
кадомкӧу тїс Movig Aatéuov Êv 
Оєссал.оуікт xai то év abt утфіботоу». AA 


DM 


93. 


94. 


995 


OO 


. Compare 


үй (Ше, Л 

Е. Papazoglou, “Ranohris¢anski natpis iz 
Herakleje". ZFFBe, 11 (1970). 91 ff. This in- 
scription according to Papazoglou. could date 
from 325. 370, or 415. 

See. for example, one of the texts of his 
biography published by B. Laourdas, «А- 
уёкботоу éyK@ptov giç tóv боюу AaBid», Ma- 
k&óorikd 10 (1970). 243 ff. and especially 250 
ff. 

Babic. Prilep, 68 ff. Idem. “Heritage paien 
dans le rite funéraire de la Macédoine 
paléochretienne." Actes du VII* congrès inter- 
national des sciences préhistoriques et pro- 
tohistoriques, Prague, 21-27 Aoüt 1966 (Pra- 
gue. 1971-72), 1054 ff. 

Lemerle, Philippes, 102 ff. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ART 


. Though this construction of the apse externally 


with shoulders and buttresses is found else- 
where in Macedonia (Basilica B and the Extra 
Muros at Phillipi. the basilica which preceded 
Saint Sophia, Thessalonike and the episcopal 
basilica at Herakleia Lynkestis) it was not 
common. However. it resembles some in other 
regions of Greece. e.g. Nikopolis, Epirus. 


. The second stylobate in the episcopal basilica 


at Stoboi belongs to a second building phase of 
the church. still within the Early Christian 
period. 


. Other *hellenistic’ basilicas in Macedonia are at 


Evraiokastro. Alyke and Agora. Thasos. 
Longos Edessa, Boskochorio Kozani, Toumba 
Thessalonike. Suvadol, Gradiste (Debreste) 
and others. 


. For the origin of the basilica with the 


transverse aisle. which may have been born of 
practical and aesthetic needs. and for the 
various sub-divisions of the type, see Orlandos. 
Baoiiiky, 161. 


. The monument which is closest typologically 


to Saint Demetrios is the church of Saint 
Minas at Abu Mina, Egypt. It should perhaps 
be stressed here that the architectural idiosyn- 
cracies of Saint Demetrios. the insertion of 
pillars into the colonnades are not typical of 
the ‘hellenistic’ basilica. Pillars were. however. 
much used in Syria and Palestine. 

the basilicas of Dodone and 
Paramythia in Epirus (КРК 2. 1971. 237 ff. pl. 
11. 13) and many others in the East. Brenk, 69. 


. Recently an interesting central plan Christian 


building of the fifth century has been un- 
covered in Amphipolis. It must have been a 
two-storey naos with a spacious narthex: exter- 
nally it was circular, internally it had a hexa- 
gonal stylobate. 


. Krautheimer, 136. 
. According to the latest thoughts of the ex- 


cavator. S. Pelekanides (Epyov, 1979, 11 ff.) 
the Octagon had been constructed as a free- 
standing octagon at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury. Later. in the middle of the fifth century. it 
was altered into an inscribed building. 


. See Saint Irene, and. in a slightly different 


style. Saint Sophia. Constantinople. 


. This type was early adopted in both East and 


West, first for oratories and martyria and later. 
from the fourth century for large churches. 
(Brenk. 66 ff: Orlandos, ВаогАгку 185 ff.) 


. We refer to the plan of the main baptistery, the 


photisterion: the baptistery was usually made 


20 


21. 


22 
203): 


24. 


29). 
26. 
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28. 


23). 


30. 
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up of more than one room (the katechou- 
meneion, apodyterion, chrismarion etc.) 


. J. Bolanakis, Та zazZaijypiotiavikd Валті- 


отђра тїс "EA2dóog (Athens, 1976) 101 ff. 
assumes that the baptistery of the episcopal 
basilica of Stoboi (also known as the basilica of 
the bishop of Philippi) must have been one of 
the northern buildings projecting from the 
church. However. the baptistery of the church, 
not described here, had already been excavated 
in 1971. on the south side. 


. Facing peacocks and deer on the two sides of a 


fountain. 


. S. Pelekanides. ЛАЕ 1969. 43 ff. 

. E. Stikas, ЛАЕ 1966, 46 and 1971. 46-48. 

. The west side has not yet been excavated. 

. Some scholars believe. though they offer no ex- 


planation. that this building was a monastery. 


. As an example, we would cite the cubiculum of 


the Law School. University of Thessalonike 
which, restored by the Archaeological Service, 
has been preserved to our time. 

Nikolajevic 353-56 for the relative biblio- 
graphy. The author stresses the similarity bet- 
ween the tombs of Sandanski and of 
Thessalonike as far as the architecture and 
various painted decorative motifs are concer- 
ned. This. she says. is due to the influence of 
the capital on the provinces. 

Most of the tombs referred to are not yet 
published. I owe my information to Dr Bosko 
Babic.Director of the Institute of Slavonic 
Studies in Prilep. to whom | offer my warmest 
thanks for her generous help when I visited the 
Early Christian monuments of Stoboi. 
Herakleia Lynkestis and in the Prilep region. 
See page 243. 

K. Kepeski, "Severozapadna nekropola na 
villata rusticja vo PeSterica kaj Prilep”. 
MAArch 2 (1976). 216 and 218. The excavator 
attaches importance to a fish engraved on a 
silver spoon. the fish being a fundamentally 
Christian symbol. 

In the villages of Rakle. Makedonski. Brod and 
elsewhere. 

In the sixth century also. 

Below the foundations of the walls opposite the 
University. near Plateia Sintrivaniou. Ac- 
cording to another opinion, this section was 
built in the mid-third century. (See Spieser, 
BCH 507 and 518 ff) 

Ѕріеѕег. T & MByz 152 and Spieser. BCH 507 
and 509 for the earlier bibliography. 

This settlement no longer exists. Its remains 
were removed by the archaeologists to clear 
the theatre and thus to permit its restoration. A 
reconstruction of the settlement is on display in 
the temporary museum on the site. 

Close to the village of Gornji Kozjak in the 
Stip area. The remains belong to the second 
phase of the town (fifth-sixth century). 

At Gradište, close to the village of Debreste. 
excavations are in progress by a Polish- 
Yugoslav team. (See page 242). 

This mosaic is today in the Staatliche Museen, 
Berlin. 

According to a newer theory (G. Cvetkovic- 
Tomasevic. Ranorizantijski podni mozaici - 
Dardanija, Makedonija, Novi Epir, Belgrade 
1978. 87 ff. and 112 ff.) all the above subjects 
and their symmetrical placing express the 
Christian teaching of the age: according to 
this, the events consist of four realms: 1) the 
Kingdom of Heaven (a symmetrical composi- 
tion): 2) Paradise (the plant world): 3) the earth 
(fights and the hunting of animals); 4) the 
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40. 


41. 


kingdom of the waters (the sub-aqueous life). 


. [ndicative perhaps are the Orthodox Baptistery 


(three zones) and the Arian Baptistery (two 
zones). Ravenna. 


. For this ciborium and its use see the recent 


study by D.I. Pallas, "Le ciborium exagonal de 
Saint-Demetrios de Thessalonique: essai d'in- 
terpretation". Zograf 10 (Belgrade. 1979). 44- 
$8. It supports the view that this ciborium 
protected the cult icon of the saint. not his 
tomb: in other words, that it was the shrine of 
the church. 


. J. Wiseman. D. Georgievski. "Wall Decoration 


at Stobi, Studies in the Antiquities of Stobi”, 
BCH 94 (1970). 164. pl. 1. 


. Two saints are depicted. each taking a step 


forward. right and left of a cross. Above them 
are parts of a depiction of Christ Enthroned 
flanked by two angels: See A. Xyngopoulos. 
«Н  zaALaioxyptotiavixr тоуоурафіа TAS 
poudixrz Avyopüz Osccalovikne». Восаутта 
9 (1977). 409 ff. pls. 34-36. 


. On the other side is an elderly woman. above 


whom is part of the inscription associated with 
her «..AYPHAIA ПРОКЛА MHT(H)P 
IIANTON». 


. Compare the Good Shepherds in the Byzantine 


Museum. Athens. at Istanbul. in Berlin and 
elsewhere. 


. It was re-used on this monument. A similar 


column capital in the other face of the colon- 
nade is a copy of the first. 

At Basilica B at Philippi and at Saint De- 
metrios. Thessalonike. 

A. Grabar. L'âge d'or de Justinien de la Mort 
de Théodose à l'Islam (Paris. 1966). 234: J.P. 
Sodini. "L'ambon de la Rotonde". BCH 100 
(1976). 198 and 510. Elements from Constan- 
ünople are not lacking. see Brandenburg. 
Spdtantike und frühchristliche Skulptur. in 
Thessaloniki, 135-39. 


. lt is quite probable that another silver object of 


this date. the well-known  missorium of 
Theodosios in Madrid came from Thes- 
salonike: see A. Tsitouridou, «Tó uicoópio TOD 
Osodosiov», Kepros T. Млакадаку 
(Thessalonike 1972). 195 ff. 


. It is dated to the middle of the century. 
. M. Panavotidi. Н. Grabar, "Un reliquaire 


paleochrétien récemment découvert prés de 
Thessalonique". CArch 24 (1975). 40. 


. According to Виѕсһһаџѕеп. “Kunstgewerbe 


des Ostillyrikums". Еос той Лєкатоо 
AteGvod; Svuvedptov Храпаткђ ‘Apzai- 
o4.0;1a5 (Thessalonike. 1980). 161-63. it must 
have been made in Constantinople. lt was 
found. by chance. in the seaside village of N. 
Herakleia. Chalkidike. on the east coast of the 
Thermaic Gulf. 


FROM THE SIXTH 


TO THE NINTH CENTURY 


to 


. Lemerle. Miracles. Full bibhography on the 


collections of miracles is given in 11. 13-26. 


. Procopius. Anecdota, 18.20. (Haury ed. 
3.1.114). 

. Lemerle. RII, 287. M. Nystazopoulou 
Pelekidou. «LvufoAn cig tay xypovodoynaiv 
TOv "Apupikov xai LAaBixiov &ziópoyuiov ézi 
May picion. (582 602)». XYouutikza,  "EOvikov 
Topvua Eeveen, Kévzpov Восахттоу "Epgv- 
sev, 2 (1970), 145 206. 

Cf. J. Tsaras. “le verbe tou Ben chez Con 


54% 


natn 


stantin Porphyrogenete.” Crrillomethodianum 
1001971). 26-57 and A. Avramea. «Xnucioua 


yut td ёӨмко буона “LAafpoc xai тт 
onutoioAkoywrn tov £&&a$mn orig Вусаутіуёс 
пїуёс». "EAAmwkxa 25 (1972). 409-15. 


. Theophanes (de Boor ed.). 270. 
. Theophylact Simocatta (de Boor ed.). 6.6.2: 6. 


11.5: 8.5.9-11. Souda. Sklavinon. Menandros. 
frag. 16. 1, 405. d 


. George Cedrenus. I. 707-08. 
. Baynes, BZ, 110 ff. A. Stratos, To Вобагтот 


azov Z айога, I) (Athens. 1966). 502-42. 626- 
34. 904-09. Barisic. Byzantion, 371-95. 


. Lemerle. RH, 294. 
. Lemerle. Miracles, 1. 134. 18-19. 
. А Xyngopoulos, «Воќаутіубу xipotióiov иєт@ 


ларастасєюу ёк тоб ßBiov тоб  dyiou 


Anuntpiov», AE, 1936. 101-36. 


2. Lemerle. .Miracles, 1. 175. 210. 211. 214. 
3. lbid.. 1. 173. 12-18. 


14. ibid.. I. 178. 


. Ibid.. I. 185.26. 


16. lbid.. 1 186-89 and II. 101-03. Baynes, BZ, 


ty lo 
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Un RU 


40. 
41. 


. Constantine 


. Theophanes (de Boor ed.) 364. 


110-28. 
. К. Amantos. Maxeóovikd. XvufoAn ers zw 
иєсаитке iozopiay каг &ÜvoAoyiav tS 


Maxedovias (Athens. 1920). 17: Amantos. I. 
459. 


. Barisic. Byzantion, 371-95. 
. Lemerle. Miracles, 1. 175.5: 209. 11-12: 211. 
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Porphyrogenitus. De ad- 
ministrando imperio (Moravcšik-Jenkins. ed.). 
32. 7-16. 


. Amantos, 1. 277. 457-58. 
. Theophanes (de Boor ed.). 347.6: 348.18. See 


E.W. Brooks. “The Campaign of 716-718 
from Arabic Sources". JHS 19 (1899), 2] and 
M. Graebner. “The Slavs in Byzantine Popula- 
tion Transfers of the Seventh and Eighth Cen- 
turies .. ErBal 11 (1975). 45. 50. 


. Lemerle. Miracles, |. 209. 29-30. 
. Ibid.. 1. 209. 4-18. 
s ipe. Ж Qe Wena, 218. Né cene MW, Wei. Ne 


Abramea. ZAI Pucavtiry Oscoasia učypi tov 
1204. Xwufozn єї uw їсторїкту усоураотат 
(Athens. 1974) 150-56. 


. Lemerle. Miracles 1. 215-17 and П. 123-25. 


s бс, ll. 2210. 

. Ibid.. J. 228. 9-10. 

(ыб. ll. СОЈА 

. Ibid.. 228. 18-19 and Il. 141-50. Charanis. 
BSt. 


. Lemerle. Miracles, П. 150. 

. Ibid.. I. 228. 22-25: Grigoriou - 
. Lemerle. Miracles |. 228.30. 

. Charanis. 851. 

. Lemerle. Miracles, I. 229.22. 

. Ibid.. I. 230. 1-4. 

. Ibid.. 230. 5.8. 

. BLS, 934. 

. Theophanes (de Boor ed.) 357-58. G. Mo- 


Ioannidou. 


ravesik, Byzantinoturcica, 11. 213. N. Banescu. 
“Oyos - Oglu, Le premier habitat de la horde 
d'Asparuch dans la region du Danube”. 
Byzantion 28 (1958), 433 ff. 

М.Ј. Vojnov. BZ 50 (1957), 527. 

A.A. Vasiliev. "An Edict of the Emperor Justi- 
nian IIl". Speculum 18 (1943). 1 ff. H. 
Grégoire. "Un édit de l'empercur Justinien II". 
Byzantion 17 (1944-45). 119 ff. 

14.15. S. 
Vrvonis, "St. Joannicius the Great (754-846) 
and the ‘Slavs’ of Bithynia". Brzantion 31 
(1961). 245-48. P. Malingoudis. "Slavisches 
aus dem byzantinischen Bithynien“, MZB 2 


5. On 


BLS, 


. Lemerle. Miracles, 1. 


. Honigmann. 


(1979). 227-29. 


3. Theophanes (de Boor ed.) 365-66. 


. lbid.. 366.2 
the theme of the Smolenoi, see G.I. 
Theocharides. «Mopovvatc. TO бїбї 


ohapixoy óvoua тїс KaBadac», Makeóorixá 
6 (1964). 82-88. 


. Theophanes (de Boor ed.) 430.21. 
. Ibid. 


156. 
Oópónuov). 


12-23 (Aoyo8Etne тоб ó&£oc 


. Ibid.. 486. 10. 

. lbid.. 486 ff. 

50. Kyriakidis. IV. 141-42. 

. Honigmann. 14-20. 

. Ibid.. 12-14. 
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ozopia, pls. 118-41 (Taxiarchs). 155-61 (Saint 
Nicholas Kyritzis). 


. G. Subotic. L'Eglise des Saints-Constantin et 


Héléne à Ohrid (Belgrade. 1971). (in Serbian 
with French summary). especially p. 123. V. 
Djuric. "Markov Manastir-Ohrid". Sbornik 8 
(1972). Idem. Recherches sur L'Art (in Serbian 
with French summary), especially figs. 17-18, 
20-25. 27, 29-31. 

Kaozopia, 
Кастора, 142-54. 


147-58. Pelekanides. 


. V. Djuric. "Mali-Grad. Saint Athanase à 


Kastoria-Borje", Zograf 6 (1975). 31-50 (Ser- 
bian with French summary). T. Velmans. La 
peinture murale byzantine a la fin du Moyen 
Age, 1 (Paris. 1977). 178. 

52). XXV - XXXII, 
XXXIV. figs. 73-108. Djurie (n. 91). 131-62. 


. Millet. BCH, passim. Millet-Velmans, La pein- 


ture, ХІХ-ХХ. XXXIII-XXXIV, pls. 29- 
56. 

XXIII-XXV. 
XXXIV. pls. 57-72. V. Djuric, "L'inscription 
"Merkur! à Psaca". Sbornik 7 (Novisad, 
1971). Idem, Recherches sur l'Art, 231-35. 
A. Xyngopoulos, А? rouoypaoíai тоб Ka- 
0ozixo0 Мох Продрдиоо хара та; Léppas 
(Thessalonike. 1973). 

Millet. Inscriptions (n. 26). 158. 160. Millet. 
Athos, 25. 


. A. Banck. Byzantine Art in the Collections of 


Sovier Museums (Leningrad. 1977). 25. 325. 
figs. 281-84. Weitzmann. The Icon (23-24. figs. 
82-83). 


. V. Djurié. "Uber den ‘Cin’ von Chilandar". BZ 


53 (1960). 333-51. pls. VIII-XV. Cf. Radojéic, 
Frühe Ikonen, LXIX. 187. 200. 


. Chatzidakis. Actes XIV, 160. 
. Miatev. Frühe Ikonen, XLIII, figs. 102-03, 


105. The icon is now in the Sofia Museum. 


. Chatzidakis, Le icone, 143. fig. 183. 
. Babic, Le ikone, 142, fig. 196. 
. A. Xyngopoulos, O єікоғоуравікос KUKAOS 


295 Qus соб ‘Aytov Ayunzpiov (Thessalonike. 
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der byzantinischen Miniaturen. Handschriften. 
Oxford Bodleian Library, I-II (Stuttgart. 
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MODERN MACEDONIA 


FROM 1430 TO 1821 


ADMINISTRATIVE, SOCIAL AND 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


. The text is a summary of the author’s un- 


published work, «Н Maksóovía ката tv 
Tovpxokpazía», wherein the sources and the 
bibliography for each specific subject are cited. 


OPPRESSION AND RESISTANCE 


ile 


= 


. The 


2 DBE 


The text is based оп А.Е. Vacalopoulos, 
History of Macedonia 1354-1833 (Thes- 
salonike. 1973) which contains a detailed bi- 
bliography. 


INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


. Vacalopoulos, 119. 
. Vacalopoulos, 134. A. Moustoxydis elaborates 


on this in the magazine, “EAAnvouviiuwy 7 
(1845), 386. 


. The synodal Act was published by Dositheos 


in his work, Tóuoc ‘Aydzne; it was reprinted by 
К. Sathas, Bioypagikóv оуєдїасиа rep тор 
Патрархоо ‘Tepeuiov B (1870). 82-92. The 
quotation here is from p. 91. 


. This work by M. Gedeon has now been sum- 


marized in a volume of his miscellaneous 
works, called, “H zvevpuatixy kivggig тоб 
IÉvovc ката tov IH каг IO aítova (1976). 


. Concerning the kollyvades, see Н. Tzogas, Н 


лєр! uvyuoauvyy ёріс̧ (Thessalonike. 1969). 
relevant epistle to the Oecumenical 
Patriarch has been published in, Mova- 
стурака Хроика (1939). Earlier, however, іп 
1927, the manuscript was annotated by M. Ge- 
deon in Oco4oyiía. These annotations can be 
found in his collected works. Н xvevoyatixy 
кїїсї тоб lévoug (1976), 85-86. 

Т.Е. Evangelidis. У zaidera 
Toopkokpatíag I (Athens. 1936), 126, and 
К.А. Gounaropoulos, «Кобамка», Паудора 
22 (1871-1872), 532. 


. See K.T. Dimaras, NoeAAQvikóg Atagwrticudsg 


(Athens, 1980?), 320. 


. 'EAAqvikóg diAoloyikóg XUÀAoyog Коуотау- 


туоолбдєсс̧ II" 1878-1879 (1880), 238. 


. К.М. Koumas, Votopia: тоу `Аудролітоу 


Tpaéewv, 1B (Vienna, 1832), 571. 


. Продіюоікноіс eis tov 'Ериңдоу› ў Аңиокрі- 


OnpákA&itov... xepi£yovca ту `Алодоуїау тоб 


zoitoŬ, tv “AAAnyoplav той лощиатос каг 


тңу Eiónciv да ту taktov £xóociv тоб 
"Epujj4ov. 1817. 


The tables of scholars 1430-1830 were compiled by 


the Editorial Staff. 


SCHOOLS 


1. The text is based on data in A.E. 
Vacalopoulos, History of Macedonia 1354- 
1833 (Thessalonike, 1973). 


en 


І. 


13. 
. M. Chatzidakis, «Kepauovopynuota рё £2- 


. A. Orlandos. 


JEWISH LEARNING AND 
SCHOLARSHIP 


The text is based on J. Nehama. Histoire des 
Israélites de Salonique 1-VII (Thessalonike. 
1935-1978). 


POST-BYZANTINE ART 
1430-1830 


. M. Chatzidakis, “La peinture des ‘Madonneri’ 


ou ‘Veénétocretoise’ et sa destination", Atti del 
II Convegno Internazionale di Storia della 
Civiltà, Venezia 1973 (Florence, 1977). 673- 
90. 


. Orlandos. A. Grabar. L'art du Moyen Áge en 


Europe Orientale (Paris, 1968), 87-97. Chat- 
zidakis, JEE vol. Г (Athens. 1975). 410-11. 

L'architecture religieuse еп 
Gréce pendant la domination turque, L'Hel- 
lénisme Contemporain (Athens, 1953), 179-91. 
C. Bouras, «Н éxkAnotactixr] apyitektovikn 
otnv `ЕААаба peta ту “Ad.mon (1453-1821)». 
Apytextovika Өёпата (1969). 164-72. Chat- 
zidakis, ZEE vol. Г, 412 ff. 


. Vlachos, deacon Kosmas Agioreitis, Ы yep- 


aovyaos тоб Алоо “Opous Адо каг af êv auth 
uovat kat ої uovayor лада te kat vOv (Volos. 
1903). Smyrnakis, archimandrite Gerasimos. 
To "Ayiov “Орос (Athens. 1903). Orlandos. 31- 
37, 134-138. P. Mylonas. Millénaire II, 229- 
46. 


. A. Orlandos. «Н êri тўс “O8pvog Movr тїс 


"Аутуітстс», EEBS 7 (1930). 369-81. 


. John Komnenos. /Троокроутароу тоё “Aytov 


"Opoug тоб '"AOcvoc (Venice, 18647), 78. 


. Moutsopoulos, 44. 74-76. Moutsopoulos, 
IléAAa, 14-87 and n. 8. 
. Moutsopoulos. Ф2., 68-76. Moutsopoulos. 


IIéAAa, 66 ff. Chatzidakis, [EE vol. 1A’, 266- 
69. C. Bouras, «О ápyitektovikóc 107206 тйс 
Вас1лкўс Kata тту Торркократіа xai ó 
Tlatpiaépyns KaAAivikog». “Exkdyates отђу 
'"EÀÀdóa икта trjv “Awon (Athens, 1979), 159- 
69. See also the work of G. Veleni. S. 
Angeloudis. M. Vamvoukou-Kambouri, І. 
Papangelou and К. Theocharidis in Ex- 
kAnscitg отцу "Ei4dóa peta ту AAwon 
(Athens. 1979). 11-67. 


. A. Orlandos, “Ein spátbyzantinischer Hallen- 


kirchen-Typus Nordgriechenlands". JOEByz 
21 (1972), 209-22. 
. Orlandos, 26-134.  Moutsopoulos. 47, 


sporadic references. Moutsopoulos, /7Е42а, 
100-104. 


. A. Hadjimihali, 46-47. Moutsopoulos. /1£44a, 


86-87. 


. Hadjimihali. sporadic references. M. Corovic- 


Ljubinkovic, “L’iconostase de l'église de Saint 
Nicolas à Velika Hoca", Starinar 9-10 
(Belgrade, 1958-59). 169-79 (in Serbian with a 
French summary), Moutsopoulos. Mé4}a, 80- 
90. 

See section on Painting. 


Anvikés Exiypagécn, Zuyoc (1957), 6-7. no. 16. 
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16. 
17. 


30. 


Sil. 


39. 


33. 


34. 


See n. 4. С.Е. Tavlakis. «Oi тоуоурафієс тоб 
vaov тоб “Ayiov Гєоруіоо стўу Прођата». В” 
XZvunócio Вьшбаутуўс каг MeraBukavrırîç 


Архатодолас каг TÉzvg; (summaries) 
(Athens, 1982). 94. 
See п. 8. 
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fig. 127. Pelekanides. Кастора, pls. 179-88. 
(Saint Nicholas Eupraxias) pls. 168-77 (Saint 
Nicholas Magaliou). pls. 248-62 (Saint 
Nicholas Theologias), pl. 231. Xyngopoulos 
Хуєд., 63-69. pls. 15-17. Sv. Radojčić, “Une 
école de peinture de la deuxieme moitié du 
XVe siecle” (in Serbian with a French sum- 
mary), Recherches sur l'art. Matića Srpska, 
Novi Sad I (1965). 68-104, figs. 1-16. M. Chat- 
zidakis. "Aspects de la peinture religieuse dans 
les Balkans (1300-1550)". Aspects of the 
Balkans (The Hague-Paris. 1972) — Études II. 
192-93. See also Chatzidakis, ТЕЕ vol. I. 418 
ff. 


. Concerning Beve see Moutsopoulos. Ф/., 46- 


50. figs. 21-23. 173. Subotic. 86-93. 201-202. 
216. figs. 56-62. Concerning Porphyra see S. 
Pelekanides. Вобаупуа каг Merafvlavtiva 
Mvnusia тїс Прёслас (Thessalonike, 1960). 
64. 94-108. N. Moutsopoulos, “Byzantinische 
und nachbyzantinische Baudenkmäler aus 
Klein Prespa und Hlg. German". BNJ 20 
(1970). 4-12, figs. 1-12. See also Subotic 34- 
42. 194-95, figs. 8-14. 


. Chatzidakis, DOP, figs. 1-16. 99. 
. Millet. Athos, pls. 115-39. Chatzidakis. DOP, 


317-18, figs. 17-22. 


. Xyngopoulos, Хуєд., 95, 103, 108-109. Chat- 


zidakis, DOP, 318. 319. figs. 49-52. 54-61. 


. Chatzidakis. DOP, 319-20. figs. 26-33. 
. Chatzidakis. DOP, 323-27. figs. 34-45 (Great 


Lavra), 48, 84, 85 63-83 


(Stavronikita). 


(Protaton), 


. S. Kadas. Mount Athos (Athens. 1979). 171. 


fig. 101. 


. M. Chatzidakis, «О боурбфос Osopdvns 


YxpeAittac toozik).nv Mza0àc» (Biographical 
Study). Néa ‘Eotia, XÜaa ypóvia тоб “Ayiov 
"Opouc. Xpiotobyevva (Athens, 1963), 10-11. 


. M. Chatzidakis. «О Goypáqooc Ebopócvvoc». 


Крупка Хропка 10 (Heraklion. 1956)— 


Études УІ. 273-91. pls. KA-KH. 


. Millet, Athos, pls. 215-254. 
. Millet, Athos, pls. 207-14. 
. M. Chatzidakis, "Note sur le peintre Antoine 


de l'Athos". Studies in Memory of David 
Talbot Rice (Edinburgh, 1975) = Études, VII. 
83-93. 

Millet. Athos, pls. 255-60. Xyngopoulos. 
X7e0., 113 ff. 185, 258-59, 375. See also Chat- 
zidakis. ТЕЕ vol. Г. 424 Ё. 

A. Orlandos, «BuCavtiva uvnuelu тїс Aito- 
hoaxapvaviac. ‘Н êv AitoAia Movn тїс Mvp- 
тйс», ABME 9,10 (1961), 74 ff. 

M. Acheimastou-Potamianou, Н Мот} тор 
duavÜpongvov Kal ý npor бао cuc 
Merafvlartiviig боурафікс (Athens, 1980). 

Chatzidakis, HC 21. figs 4. 6. 21. Xyn- 
gopoulos, Хуєд., 114-18, 259. 

M. Michailidis, «Néa otoiysia Goypaqgixob 
бакӧспоо боо цутикїшу тўс Maxsóovido». 
AAA 4 (1971). 341 ff. 
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40. 


. Orlandos, ABME (1939). 


. Orlandos. Kaocopia, 


. Millet. 


. M. Chatzidakis. «Пєрї coyoAnc 


. Pelekanides. Ааоторіа, pls. 217-18. Gounaris, 


103 34. pls. 


22b-33a. 36-37. 38b. 39b-43. 47- 


50. 


. M. Mochailidis. « О хабс тоб “Ayiov Zayapia 


Kac:opiüz». 4J 22 (1967). Melêtal 77-86. 
pls. 47-57 (particularly pls. 47. 48. 49. 51a.b). 
See also Chatzidakis. Actes du Jer Congrés In- 
ternational des Études Balkaniques et Sud-Est 
Européennes, Sofia 1966 11 (Sofia. 1969). 
1003-1004. 


. Pelekanides. Kaocropid, pls. 204-16. T. Popa. 


"Onufre. une figure eminente de la peinture 
medievale Albanaise". SrudAlb 3 (1966). 291- 
303. Chatzidakis. Aspects, 190-191. Gounaris. 
21-104. pls. 1-20. 

187-188. Peleka- 
nides. Кастора, pls. 204-16. С. Gounaris. «Oi 
:oiyoypaoieg toD “Ay. Iwavvn Oto2óyov тїс 
Mavpioticous otv Кастора», Makeóovikd 
21 (1981). 1-73. pls. 1-32. 

183 (Saint Nicholas). 
182-83 (Panagia Metropoleos). 163-64. 182 
(Saint Demetrios). Pelekanides. Кастора, pls. 
232-43. N. Moutsopoulos. Кастора. A£UKc- 
ua, 30. figs. 7-9. 

Chatzidakis. HC 23. M. Panagiotidi, “Les 
eglises de Véria en Macedoine”, Corsi di 
cultura. sull'arte ravennate e bizantina (Ra- 
venna. 1973). 314. 


. Е. Drosovanni. 44 18 (1963). X povixà 2. 250- 


31. pls. 281a.b. 


. S. Pelekanides. «Ерера év "Avo Make- 


бома», Maxedovika 5 (1961-1963) = Me- 
дете, 432-42. 


. M. Andronikos, Waxedorixa 1 (1940). 190-94. 


Chatzidakis. HC 23. 


. Orlandos. Kao:opia, 163. Pelekanides. Ka- 


6:0pid, pls. 244-47. Chatzidakis HC 23. 
Athos, pls. 210-14. Xyngopoulos. 
Хуєд., 192. Gabriel the Archimandrite. Н £r 
Ауто “Oper Тера Movij тоб "Aytov Atovuarov 
(Athens. 1939). 46. 51. 54. 


- Millet. Athos, pl. 15212. Recueil І, No. 391. 
. G. Millet. La Dalmatique du Vatican (Paris. 


1945). 3. pl. I. Gabriel. op. cit.. 56. 119. 


. Millet. Athos, pls. 99-114. Chilandar, 154-60. 


fig. 129. 


. Chilandar, 160-66. figs. 133-37. 139-42. 
. For a more detailed analysis see Chatzidakis. 


ІЕЕ vol. lA. 244-247. 


. Chatzidakis. ААД 21 (1966). Xpovixà 1. 30. pls. 


55-56. 

Kovotav- 
tivovz0AEMs iya», Ad 27 (1972). MeXétEC. 
122-23. pls. 41-46. 


. Xyngopoulos. Хуєд., 292-310. pl. 67. Chat- 


zidakis. JEE vol. [IA'. 248-50. 


. Millet. Athos, pl. 261. figs. 2-3. R. Byron. D.T. 


Rice. The Birth of Western Painting (London. 
1930). pls. 8. 10. 12 1. 24 11. 28-30. 67 1. 78 II. 


. Xyngopoulos. Xz£Ó., 306-308. pl. 67. 1. See 


also Chatzidakis. IEE vol. IA’, 248. 249 ff. 


. Recueil I no. 378. Millet, Athos, pl. 263. 1. 2. 
. T. Popa. "Considerations generales sur la pein- 


ture postbvzantine en Albanie". Actes du ler 
Congrés International des Études Balkaniques 
et Sud-Est Européenes Sofia 1966 11 (Sofia. 
1969). 780. figs 4-5. 


58. See Chatzidakis. JEE vol. Г. fig. p. 437. 


59. Orlandos in ABME 4 (1938), 176 ff.. figs. 118- 


122. reads AABIPENTIOY ]. 


. Xyngopoulos, Хуєд., 208-310. pl. 67. 
. Recueil I no. 315. 379. Xyngopoulos. X7€Ó., 


290. 311. Chatzidakis. IEE vol. ІА, 247. 
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1921). 34. Millet. Athos, pls. 262. 264. Chat- 
zidakis Z/C, pl. XX. fig. 22: P. Huber, Athos, 
Leben, Glaube, Kunst (Zurich. 1969). figs. 
199. 200. 210 (coloured). Chatzidakis. /EE 
vol. ІА. fig. p. 249. 

Chatzidakis. «IIepi KovotavtivoUzó^gOq». p. 
133. n. 8 (See above n. 52). 

К. Theocharidou. «О zpoontns “HAiag otv 
Lidtiotas, “ExKAyates оту E24dóa ueza ту 
Hiwon (Athens. 1979), 56. figs. 4. 7. P. 
Leonidopoulos-Stylianou, «To xaĝolikó тўс 
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Exxanotes оту "Ei4idóa иєта ту AAwon, 
Tle SMES. SU 22523. 


. Chatzidakis. JEE vol. 1A’. 253 ff. 
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К. Zisiou. «Epevvat тоу v Maxedovia 


Xplotiavikay uvnuctove, ЛАЕ 1913, 170. 
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Nuucaiou». AAA 1 (1968). 307-310. idem. «О 
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zÓXEOZ» n. 58. (See above. n. 52). К. Makris. 
Xiovaóizeg 5oypdoot (Athens, 1981). 
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. M. Kalinderis. Ar curzeyviai тс Коатс ént 


tovpxoxpazias (Thessalonike. 1958). 7. 


. Moutsopoulos. EETIXO, 36. 
. Vacalopoulos. 280 ff. 


Moutsopoulos. EEIZZO, 36. 


. Moutsopoulos. EEIIXO, 72. 

. Moutsopoulos. EE/IZO, 65. pl. 67. 
. Moutsopoulos. EEIIZO, pl. 85. fig. 1. 
. Moutsopoulos. 
. Moutsopoulos. EEIZO, pls. 38-41. 
. Moutsopoulos. 
. Moutsopoulos. Ф/., 4. 

. D. I. Toliopoulos. 4коѓорбіа той datov Kar 


fig. 1. 
Аил. 76-82. 
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. G. Hionidis. Xurzou їтторїа той урспатоџцоб 


ory zepiozij 25 Béporas (Veria. 1961). 49. 
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. Moutsopoulos. $4. 64. 67. 
. N. Moutsopoulos. 
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. G. Millet. “Recherches au Mont-Athos III. 


Phiale et simandre à Lavre“, BCH 29.(1905). 
103-23. Laskarina Bouras. "Some Observa- 
tions on the Grand Lavra Phiale at Mount 
Athos and its Strobilion". 4YAE 8 (1975-78). 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


Transliteration of names and terms has produced 
roblems since there is no agreed English 

he languages met with in this book. 
1 ule for ancient Greek names has been 
ppl t ' letter transcription with an 
assumed pho ence. Certain concessions 
have been made to anity. Further details may 
be found in the first \ f the History of the 
Hellenic World, Ekdot yn. 1970. Ancient 
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proper names and place names which have changed 
in the course of centuries have on the whole been 
retained under their original Greek forms rather 
than under their Roman or later equivalents. 
Nevertheless. certain departures have been made, 
the most important perhaps being that after 1430 
Serrhai becomes Serres. Beroia Veria, Bermion 
Vermion and Hebros Evros. 

As for modern names, those which have retained 


their ancient spelling. as well as those which are 
derived from classical stems have been transcribed 
in accordance with the orthographic rule adopted 
for ancient Greek. 

Bevond the boundaries of modern Greece 
rigorous attempts at consistency have been relaxed 
and as far as possible the most easily recognizable 
form employed. 


A 


Aaron. brother of tsar Samuel. 286 
Abdera, 72. 114, 155 
Abdul Hamid I. 362 
Abdul Hamid 11, 478, 494 
Abroupolis, 156 
Abydos. 154, 272 
Achaia, 138, 142, 143, 144, 146, 148, 149, 150, 155, 196. 
197. 225, 309, — Phthiotic. 144, 156. 157, 158 
Achaian League, 142. 144, 146, 148, 162 
Achaians, 47, 50, 143. 147. 148 
Acheloos, 355 
Achinos. lake, 18. 24. 26 
Acholios (Ascholios). metropolitan of Т/піке, 228 
Achrido (Rhodope), 308 
Achyraites. family, 330 
Acrocorinth, 142, 146, 162, 168 
Adeimantos of Lampsakos. 135 
Adrianople. 228, 258, 306. 307. 308. 318. 357, 410 
Adrianople (Dryinopolis), 284 
Adriatic, 68. 144, 149, 150. 156, 195. 228. 277. 284. 437. 
480 
Aedonochori. 96 
Aegean, 13. 36. 64, 71, 77. 94. 99. 112. 114. 119. 126. 
Be, Wai, AA IS, S2 ST, 2078268233234, 
2X). ANG, PUD, BUS, AU, 290 $34, Si. IDs GOs 
438, 443. 462, 482. 508 
Aegina. 144. 149, 234 
Aelian, 49 
Aemilianus, P. Cornelius Scipio. 168 
Aemilius Paulus, 158, 166, 168. 184, 190. 192. 193, 208 
Aeneas. 66 
Aeropos II, king of Macedonia, 75 
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330. 343. 345, 420. Akrine, 239. 244. Apozari, 
Prodromos. 422. Arta, Paregoritissa, 338, Athos, 
Gréat Lavra, Koukouzelissa Chapel. 422. 423. 425. 
— Great Lavra, S. Nicholas, 418, —  Karyes. 
Protaton, 345, 346. — S. Paul's, S. George. 418, 
Vatopedi. The Anargyroi. 350, — Vatopedi. S. 
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Mileseva, 341. 344. Moraéa, Dormition, 344, 
Moschopolis, S. Nicholas, 422. Nerezi, S. Pan- 
teleimon, 295, 298, 299. 302, Ochrid, The Anargyroi, 
351. — Peribleptos. 338. 341, 345, 346, 351, — S. Cle- 
ment. 338, 345, — SS. Constantine and Helen, 351. — 
S. Sophia, 297, 338, 351. 491. Orlitsa, 415. Pec, Holy 
Apostles, 344. Peristeres, S. Andrew, 270. Pherai, 
Kosmosoteira, 296. Philippopolis, Backovo. 303. 
Pieria, Koundouriotissa, 292, Prespa, S. Achilleios. 
292. 298, 302, 437, — S. Germanos, 294, 302, — S. 
Nicholas, 292. Prizren, Mother of God Ljeviska, 346, 
Prosoisani, S. Nicholas, 295. Ravanica, 350. 
Ravenna, S. Michele Affricisco, 245. Resava, 350, 
Rome, S. Clement’s, 264. Serres, Prodromos Mona- 
stery, S. Demetrios. 296, — S. George Kryonerites, 
292, — S. Nicholas, 340, — S. Nicholas Elaionas. 295, 
302. — E. Nicholas Eupraxias. 415. — SS. Theodore. 
292, 302. Servia, The Anargyroi, 415. — SS. 
Theodore, 415, Siatista, Agia Paraskeve, 437, — 
Prophet Elijah. 424. Sisojevac, 350, Skopje, S. 
Niketas. 415. Skripou, 294. Staro Nagoricino, S. 
George, 346. Thessalonike, Acheiropoietos, 238. 246, 
266. 340. — Holy Apostles. 338. 344. 347. — S. 
Demetrios, 238, 246. 251, 270, 271, 272. 305. 328, — 
S. George (Rotunda), 218, 221. 227. 239, 242. 244. 
245. 246, 249. 266. 297, 355. — S. Elias, 338. 340. 
344, 350, — S. Katherine, 338, 346, — Latomos, 236, 
239. 246. — S. Nicholas Orphanos, 338, 343. 422, — 
Panagia Chalkeon, 294, 297, — S. Panteleimon. 334. 
338. 346. — S. Sophia, 249, 254, 266, 267, 268. 270. 
271. 296. 302. 357, — Taxiarches. 338. Treskovac, 
415. Trnovo, Forty Martyrs. 309, — SS. Peter and 
Paul. 344. Vals, Agia Paraskeve, 418. Veljusa, Virgin 
Eleousa. 295. 299, Velvendos, S. Nicholas, 436, 437. 
Veria, Church of Christ, 340, 346, 347, — Palatitsa, 
S. Demetrios. 420, — S. Blasios, 340. 347. — S. 
George, 420. — S. loulitta, 419. — S. John the 
Theologian, 305, 340, — S. Kyrikos, 340, 419, — S. 


Nicholas. 340, 365, — S. Nicholas Makariotissa, 419, 
— S. Prokopios. 419. Vodoéa, S. Leontios. 294. 298. 
— Panagia Eleousa, 294 

Cicero, 194. 195 

Cilicia, 135 

Cilician Gates, 126 

Cirmen. battle of, 314 

Clairambaut, 392 

Claudius. 212 

Claudius 11. 199. 205 

Clement, archbishop of Bulgaria. 264, 289 

Cleo. 104 

Cleopatra, daughter of Philip. 111. 116. 134 

Cluj. 384 

Cnaeus Egnatius, 196 

Constans Il. 272, 275 

Constantine I, king of Greece. 482. 502 

Constantine the Great, 221. 225, 228. 232, 235. 237. 248. 
249, 362 

Constantine 1V. 255, 256, 257 

Constantine V, 257, 263, 275 

Constantine VI. 267. 271 

Constantine УП, Porphyrogenitus. 254, 261, 274. 275. 
276. 322. 324 

Constantine IX. Monomachos. 287. 323 

Constantine/C yril. 263, 264 

Constantine. G., 501 

Constantine. monk. 407 

Constantine, painter. 420. 423 

Constantine, patrician, nephew of emperor Michael, 285 

Constantine, son of Michael Doukas, 289 

Constantinople, 228. 229. 231. 233, 234. 236. 237. 239. 
249 252 253 255250258 2631264266, 206], 
272. 274. 276. 277. 283, 284. 286. 289. 292, 294. 
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335. 336. 337. 338. 340. 341. 345. 346. 347, 348. 
364. 367. 368. 369. 371. 372, 380. 383. 385. 390. 
394, 410, 412. 414, 420, 426, 428, 430, 434, 438, 
447. 449. 452. 454. 455. 456, 457. 469. 479. 481. 
482. 484. 488, 490, 493, 499 

Corfu (also Kerkyra). 64. 135, 138, 144, 146, 149, 150. 
288. 389. 393, 395. 487 

Corinth. 66. 72. 78. 138, 140. 142. 143. 146. 148. 161. 
162, 166. 316 

Corinthian Gulf, 148 

Corinthians. 47. 64. 66. 78 

Coronyas. 384 

Costoboci. 199 

Councils, oecumenical. I. 231. 235, 267. — 111, 231. — IV. 
227, 231, — V, 229, 231, — Quinisext. 261, 262 

Cousinery, F., 357, 374 

Cretan Revolution. 449, 451, 452. 453 

Cretans. 48, 383. 416. 418, 419. 420, 446. 453. 465. 474. 
415 

Cretan School of Painters. 416. 420, 423 

Cretan Struggle. 479 

Crete, 30. 38, 48, 142, 149, 151, 225, 258. 266, 280. 303. 
337. 363. 389. 403, 410, 414. 416. 420, 423, 438, 
446. 447, 451. 456, 458, 459. 464. 465. 475. 496 

Crimea. 276 

Crimean War. 446, 447. 449. 450. 451, 452, 493, 499 

Crna, river, 15, 34, 44, 48 

Crnobuki. 36 

Croatia, 458 

Cumans. 284 

Cvetković. 505 

Cyclades. 38. 144. 151. 152. 360 

Cyprus, 58, 159. 180. 303, 304, 334 

Cyril of Alexandria. 231 
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Dacia. 225. 226. 227. 229. 230. 258. — Mediterranea. 
225. 227, 231. — Ripensis. 229 

Damalas. Neophytos, 370 

Damaskenos. from Ioannina, 423 

Damaskenos. the Studite. 396 

Damasteion. 68, 75. 163 

Damianos. 446 

Dandolo. doge of Venice, 306 

Danglis. P.. 477 

Daniel. priest and painter. 420 

Danube, 13. 30. 31, 36. 40, 42. 72. 126, 156. 228. 250. 
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328. 329. 447 

Daoudli (Monolophos). 362 

Dardania. 13. 18. 48, 225 

Dardanians, Dardanoi, 75. 143, 144, 146, 147, 148, 149, 
151. 154, 156. 162. 166 

Darius, 49. 51, 63, 67. 68, 109, 126. 186 

Darvaris, D.. 404 

Darzilovitis, K.. 497 

Dassaretia. 149, 155 

Dassaretis, 78 

David, of Selenitsa, 422, 423 

Debreczen. 384 

Decamnichos, 83 

Decebalus, king of the Dacians, 216 

Dedeagac (Alexandroupolis). 482 

Dees, 384 

Deidamia, great-niece of Olympias’, 143 

Dekapolites, Gregory, 275, 276, 327 

Delians, 166 

Deliyannis, T.. 457, 461 

Deljan. Peter, 280, 281, 284, 285, 286 

Dellios, J.. 495, 496 

Delos. 71. 134, 142. 159. 164, 166, 172 

Delphi. 52, 60, 65. 71, 88, 138. 140, 143, 148. 157 

Delphic Amphiktyony, 52, 83, 116, 120, 131, 159, 161 

Demades, 134 

Demeter, 95. 109, 172, 212. 214 

Demetria, 235, 279, 328 

Demetrias. 60, 138, 155, 156, 161, 166, 186, 274, 280 

Demetrios I, 161 

Demetrios Il. son of Antigonos Il, 142, 143. 144, 146. 
161 

Demetrios, deacon. 396 

Demetrios, the Fair, 143 

Demetrios Laskares, Leontaris, 317 

Demetrios of Phaleron. 134, 135, 167 

Demetrios of Pharos. 144, 146, 148, 149 

Demetrios Poliorketes, 134, 135, 138, 144, 158, 159, 170, 
184 

Demetrios, son of Boniface of Monferrat, 307 

Demetrios, son of Philip V, 155, 156 

Demetriou, brothers, 501 

Demir Hisar (Siderokastro). 357, 361, 391 (see also 
Siderokastro) 

Demir Kapu, 15, 38, 42, 74 

Demosthenes, 52, 54, 133 

Denthelitai, 156, 194 

Derdas, king of Elimcia, 72, 75 

Derrhiopes, or Deuriopes. or Douriopes. 44, 66 

Derrhiopos, 60, 73. 206 

Derrones. 67, 71 

Derveni, 88, 100, 103, 104, 106, 180, 186, 189 

Devoli (Eordaiskos). river, 13 

Dexaroi, 66 

Diamantis, 440, 442 

Diavato, pass. 18, 73, 436 

Didymoteichon, 306. 309, 313 

Dikaia, 66, 71. 77, 88 

Dikaiarchos, 151 

Dikaiarchos, of Messana, 167 

Dikili-Tas, 34, 36, 38 

Dimale. 148, 149, 150 

Dimini. 35, 36 

Dimitritses, place of, 288 

Dimitrov, G., 504 

Dimitsas, M.. 497 

Dinarchos, 169 

Diocletian, 225, 232. 261 

Diodoros. 159, 163 

Diogenes. 83 

Dioicesis, of Dacia, 225, 227, 258, — of Macedonia. 225, 
258. = of Moesia. 224. — of Pannonia. 225, — of 
Thrace. 225, 258 

Dion, 59, 60, 86, 95, 138, 170, 172, 176, 196, 197, 208, 
210. 211. 214, 216, 232, 237, 238, 240, 246 

Dionysios, metropolitan of Pest, 495 

Dionysios, of Phourna, painter, 422, 423 

Dionysios Pericgitis, 49, 54, 291 

Dionysios, son of Kalliphon, 49, 54 

Dionysos. 74. 96, 100, 104. 106, 109. 184. 186, 205, 211. 
221 

Dioskouroi, 60. 63. 205, 221 

Dioszen. 384 

Diplovatatzedes. family, 330 

Divra or Debre, 309, 386, 490 
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Djurdevi-Stupovi. Yugoslavia, 305 

Dneiper, 251 

Doberes, 65, 165 

Doberos, 72 

Dobromir Chrs, 288 

Dodona, 68, 194 

Dodonaioi, 80 

Doirani, 357, 391 

Doliani, 378 

Dolopia, 155, 156, 157 

Donmeés, 355 

Don Juan of Austria, 389 

Dorians, 46. 49, 52, 54, 60, 65 

Doros, 65 

Dorotheos, ‘protos’, 402 

Dostoneis, 80 

Doukas. family, 385 

Doukas, M., 405 

Doumbas, N., 501 

Doumbas, S.M., 498 

Doumbiotis, K., 458 

Doxato, 500 

Drabeskos, 71 

Dragoumis, 1., 468, 471 

Dragoumis, S.. 457. 471 

Drama, 18. 22, 24, 26, 30, 34, 35, 36, 71, 214. 216, 295, 
316, 321, 326, 329, 357, 358, 361. 370, 376, 452, 
469. 478. 482, 490, 499, 500 

Drenovo, 292 

Dristar, 283 

Dromichaites, king of the Getai, 138 

Dropion. 140 

Drougouvitai, 252, 253, 274, 276 

Drougouvitia, bishopric of, 275, 318, 320 

Dryinopolis, 284 

Drymos, 432 

Dryopes (also Derrhiopes, Deuriopes, Douriopes), 44, 47 

Dusan, Simovic, 505 

Dušan, Stephen, kral of Serbia, 312, 313, 314, 351, 357, 
462 

Dyrrachion, 18, 48, 144, 150, 229, 232, 276, 277, 279, 
280, 285, 286, 287, 309, 487, 488 

Dysoron, mt., 25, 68 


Ebu us- Suud, 359 

Echedoros. river. 15. 18, 47 

Echekrates, 158 

Echinos, 150 

Edessa (Vodena). 18, 22, 48. 64. 65, 66, 138, 180, 196, 
229, 236, 261. 262, 283, 292, 309, 310, 312, 313, 
316, 318, 329, 330, 357, 359, 367, 370, 386. 390, 
391, 392, 407, 413, 429, 438, 454, 456, 471, 478, 
487, 490, 492, 500 

Edessaios, river. 22, 522 

Edonoi, 48. 65, 66, 68, 71, 80, 88 

Egri-Budjak, 439 

Egypt. 67, 125. 126, 132. 133. 134, 135, 143, 146, 147, 
150. 151. 152. 154, 157, 164, 180, 184, 279, 328. 
409, 446, 489, 501 

Egyptian gods. 210, 212 

Eidomene. 72 

Eion, 18, 68, 71 

Elaion, 19 

Elassona, 13. 378, 388. 394, 461 

Elateia, 135. 155 

Elbasan, also Neokastro, 13. 418, 488 

Eleusis, 443 

Eleutherna, 159 

Eleutherochori. 465 

Eleutheroupolis, 361 

Elians, 140 

Elimeia, 74. 75, 261, 458 

Elimiotai, 56, 66, 68, 72, 80, 81, 161 

Elimiotis. 160, 225. 226 

Elis, 133. 140, 142, 143, 148, 149 

Emathia. 47, 66. 72, 114 

Emmanuel, J., 404 

Enchellai, 66. 68 

England, 374, 379, 447, 448, 472 

Enipeus, 56 

Entente powers. 502, 503, 505 

lnyved. 384 

огада, 46, 47, 59, 66, 78. 80. 154, 160, 434 


Eordaikos, river, 13, 47 

Eordoi, 47, 56, 66 

Ephesians, 50 

Ephesos, 135, 231, 276, 327 

Ephoros, 49, 54 

Epidamnos, 149 

Epidauros, 77, 135, 142 

Epirotes, 143, 146, 148, 152. 378, 383, 385, 423, 424, 
446, 465, 501 

Epirus, 13, 15, 43, 47, 48, 77, 81, 112, 116, 119, 134, 
135, 138, 140, 142. 143, 146, 148, 150, 157, 158. 
159, 195, 225, 232. 258. 279, 284, 308, 309, 312, 
315, 321, 358, 362, 390, 391, 394, 413, 414, 420, 
423, 424, 429. 434, 444, 445, 447, 451, 454, 456, 
458, 465 

Epirus, Despotate of, 308, 321. 327, 332. 338, 341 

Epirus Nova, 225, 226, 221, 229 

Epirus Vetus, 225, 226 

Episkopi, district of Naousa. 432, 433 

Eratyra, 425, 429 

Eretria, 70, 185 

Erigon (Crna). 15, 22, 30, 32. 35, 36, 39. 43. 44, 66, 232 

Erotes (Cupids), 60. 186, 190 

Escorial (Taktikon), 318 

Eteunadiskos, 204 

Etzuismenos (Si$man), 307 

Euboia, 138, 142, 144, 146, 289, 412 

Eudoxos, 167 

Eugenium. 150 

Eumenes of Kardia, 134, 167, 168 

Eumenes II, king of Pergamon, 156, 157, 158, 166 

Euphraios of Oreos, 91, 167 

Euphrosynos, priest. 416 

Euripides, 80, 88, 94, 167, 291, 332. 335 

European Economic Community, 527 

Europos, 72, 93, 193 

Eurydike, daughter of Antipater. 166 

Eurydike, wife of Philip 111, 134 

Eurymenaioi, 80 

Eustathios Iakovou, 415, 419, 420 

Eustathios the Roman, 334 

Eustathios of Thessalonike, 58, 279, 288, 291, 335 

Eustorgios, 246 

Euthymios. abbot of Studium, 322 

Euthymios of Thessalonike, 321 

Euthymios the Younger, saint, 270 

Eutychios, painter, 346. 422 

Eutzapolis. 284 

Evgeniadis, 470 

Evliya. 389 

Evrenos bey. 315, 357, 360, 364 

Evritania, 294, 341 

Exarchate, Bulgarian, 451. 452, 455, 456, 460 


Farmakis, J.. 438 

Fates, 109 

Faustina, 211. 214 

Feslau. 449 

Filov. 505 

Flamininus, Titus Quinctius, 154, 155 

Flanders. 307, 308 

Flavian, bishop of Philippi, 231 

Flor, Roger de, 310 

Florina, 19. 24, 25, 26, 28, 38, 313, 326. 363, 389, 390. 
415. 426, 429. 430. 435. 436, 443, 455, 456, 457, 
458. 468. 473, 478. 487. 501, 508 

France, 371, 379, 398, 447, 448. 487, 494 

Franchthi, cave, 30 

Franks. 306, 309, 320 

Frederick Il, of Aragon, 310 

Fulvus, 203 
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Gabricl, metropolitan of Thessalonike, 316, 337 

Gabriel, painter, 423 

Galatista, 315, 358, 368. 407, 424 

Galepsos, 114 

Galerian complex, 221, 225, 242. 266 

Galerius Maximian, emperor, 221, 225, 227, 228. 233, 
239, 242, 249 


Galla, 228 

Gallienus, 197, 199, 211, 216 

Gallikos, river, 14, 15, 18, 22, 24, 25, 47, 64. 66, 71, 78 
(see also Echedoros) 

Gallipoli, 314 

Ganymede, 211 

GaraSanin, 449, 461 

Garbolas, M., 497 

Gardiki, 390 

Garephis, C., 476 

Gatsos, A., 438, 440, 441, 442 

Gaugamela, 104, 126 

Gauls, 138, 142, 146, 147, 173 

Gaza, 134, 263 

Gedeon, M.. 397 

Gemistos, general, 287 

Geneatai, 65, 80 

Gennadios, metropolitan of Serres, 416 

Genoa, 329, 379 

Genoese, 328, 329 

Gentianus, L. Terentius, 197 

Genthios, 158 

Georgakis. Olympios, 392, 438. 444 

Georgakis, of Mademochoria, 451 

George 1, king of Greece, 481 

George of Athens, 397, 403 

George of Cyprus, 334 

George, painter. 420 

Georgia, 303 

Gepids, 251, 252 

Geraneia, 426 

Germanos, monk, 420 

Germans, 379, 440, 462, 497, 502, 505, 506, 508 

Germany, 372, 378, 379, 382, 473, 494, 502 

Geroyannis, brothers, 472 

Getai, 72, 135 

Gevgelija, 15, 19, 24, 42, 482, 497 

Giannakos, teacher, 398 

Gidas (Alexandria), 432, 433 

Gikas, Saban, 444 

Gioumoultzina (Komotini), 392 

Glavas, Isidore, metropolitan of Thessalonike, 314, 316, 
346 

Gnosis, craftsman, 183 

Golem, 480 

Gonnoi, 13 

Gopesi, 359 

Gordian 11, 204 

Gorpaios, 63 

Goths, 211, 227, 228, 229 

Gotland, 304 

Goudi, revolt of, 481 

Goumenissa, 24 

Goumenitsa (Gumenca), 362 

Gračanica, 291 

Grademporio (Nikopolis), 362 

Gradiste, 242, 243 

Gradsko, 15 

Grammen, 216 

Grammos, mt., 13, 177, 426 

Grammosta, 407, 420 

Grammosteanoi, 77, 80 

Gratian, 320 

Gratine, Rhodope, 320 

Greek-Albanians, 452 

Greek-Bulgarians, 452 

Greek-Vlachs, 452 

Gregory 1 Fourtouniadis, metropolitan of Serres, 498 

Gregory, metropolitan of Arta, 337, 338 

Gregory, metropolitan of Serres, 492 

Gregory, of Nazianzos, 232, 263 

Gregory, painter, 423 

Gregory Palamas, 326, 332, 336, 350 

Gregory III, patriarch, 334 

Gregory V, patriach, 370, 439 

Gregory VII, patriach, 451, 452 

Gregory, protokankellarios, 276 

Grevena, 13, 24, 41, 77, 359, 369, 370, 388, 391, 407, 
447, 488, 490, 501 

Griva (Krivo), 362 

Guadalquivir, 472 

Guiscard. Robert, 287 

Gyarmat, 384 

Gynaikokastro. 312, 315 

Gyongyos, 384 

Gyulaferjevar, 384 


Habenderoglu, 360. 391 

Hadjigiorgis. 439 

Hadrian, emperor, 202, 215, 216 

Hagios Basileios, 66, 315 

Hagios Mamas, 40 

Hagios Panteleimon (Pateli), 40, 42 

Hagnon, 72 

Haimos, mt., 68, 156, 256 

Haliakmon, river, 47, 64, 65, 66, 78, 173, 225, 261. 365, 
389, 428, 481 

Halyke, Thasos, 234 

Halys, 48 

Hannibal. 49, 147, 148, 149, 154. 159 

Hapsburgs, 378, 383, 384 

Harpalos, 161 

Harpokration, 83 

Hasdrubal, 147 

Hasikochoria, 361, 368 

Hatti-Humayun, 452, 492 

Hayr-ed-Din, 315, 316 

Hebros (also Evros), river, 35. 36, 47, 72, 114, 162, 163, 
25. BUS 

Hekataios, 66, 80 

Helen, wife of Manuel II, 317 

Hellanikos, 49. 54, 65 

Hellanodikes. 52 

Hellanokrates, of Larisa, 83 

Hellen, 49, 50, 65 

Hellespont, 64. 112. 116, 124, 155, 157, 255, 257, 280, 
436 

Henry of Flanders, 307, 308 

Heraia, 146 

Herakleia, Thrace. 138, 160 

Herakleia Lynkestis, 18, 170, 202, 226, 229, 231, 232, 
236, 237. 238, 240, 243, 244, 245. 261 

Herakleia Sintike, 170 

Herakleidai, 65. 88, 151, 160 

Herakleides, painter, 184 

Herakleides, the Tarantian. 161 

Herakleion, Crete, 416 

Herakleion, Macedonia, 73, 74, 75, 157 

Herakleiotissa, 212, 216 

Herakles, 52, 60, 65, 72, 75, 86, 104, 110, 132, 166 

Herakles. bastard son of Alexander the Great, 135 

Herakles Derrhonaios, 60 

Herakles Kynagidas, 86, 172, 205 

Herakles Patroos, 86, 176 

Herakles Phylakos, 86. 172 

Herakles Propylaios, 86, 205 

Herakles Psychopompos, 205 

Heraklios, emperor. 238, 252. 254, 271 

Hermeias, bishop, 231 

Hermelos (Demokritherakleitos), 402, 403 

Hermes, 108, 172, 177, 178, 185. 211, 216, 249 

Hermes, newspaper, 398 

Hermias, tyrant of Atarneos, 167 

Hermogenes, rhetor, 335 

Herodotos, 25, 46, 49, 63, 64, 65, 68, 70, 72, 83, 88 

Heruls, 211 

Herymanthios, 74 

Herzegovina, 449, 456, 478 

Hesiod, 47, 49, 50, 63, 64, 65, 335 

Hestiaiotis, 144 

Hesychasm, 350 

Hesychasts, 313, 334. 336, 337, 348 

Hesychios, lexicon of, 60 

Hetaireidia, the, 60 

Hevra Kedicha, 367 

Hierokles, 258, 260, 261 

Hieronymos of Kardia. 140, 168 

Hilarion, 445 

Hilmi Pasha, 473 

Himerios, 237 

Hiona, martyr, 236 

Hionades, 424, 425, 429 

Hippodamos, 100 

Hippodrome of Thessalonike, 221, 228, 233, 237, 266, 
380 

Hippokrates, of Kos, 88 

Hitler, 506. 508 

Holland, 374 

Holy Alliance. 389 

Holy Inquisition, 354, 409 

Hormisdas, 242 


Hosios Antonios the Younger, 389 
Hosios Athanasios, 322 
Hosios David, 236, 239 
Hosios Dionysios, 389 
Hosios Euthymios, 297 
Hosios Naoum, 407 

Hosios Nikanor. 389, 427 
Hosios Theonas, 403, 428 
Нохаг, river. 246 
Hunedvara, 384 

Hungarians, 284 
Hungaro-Wallachia. 369. 385 
Hungary. 307, 354. 378, 382. 383, 384, 385, 392 
Huns. 225. 228, 229 
Hunyadi. John. 386 

Hydra, 447, 490 

Hygeia. 60. 172, 221 

Hylleis, the, 49 

Hypate, 308, 412 

Hyperides, 133. 134 
Hyphasis. river. 126 


Iamphorynna, 149 

Iberian peninsula, 46, 355 

Iberians, 279, 323 

Ichnaioi, 66, 67, 68, 80 

Iconoclast struggle, 267, 297 

Idomenai, 196 

Idrisi, Arab traveller, 329 

lerissos, 321, 322, 361, 368, 370, 439, 448, 490 

Ignatiev, N., 452, 454, 456 

Ignatios, 236 

Ignatios, bishop of Ardameri, 438 

Ignatios. bishop of Arta, 393 

Ignatios, metropolitan of Thessalonike. 370 

lliad, 48, 291 

Iliadis, M., 404 

llinden. rising, 472, 473, 474 

Illyria, 59, 73, 77, 112, 119, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 152, 
155. 193. 195 

Illyrian war. first, 146. 147 

Illyrians, Illyroi, 49, 58, 63, 64, 65, 66, 75, 77, 112, 115, 
124, 143. 144, 146, 148. 149, 151, 154, 158, 161, 
163. 166 
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Illyricum, Eastern, 225. 230, 231, 262 

Illyricum, Southern, 272 

Illyricum, Western, 225 

Illyris, 73 

lmaret, mosque. 264 

Imbros, 134, 275 

Imera, 22 

Imerios, 237 

Imphees. 65 

India, 126. 135 

Indus, river, 126, 160 

Ioannides, D., 501 

Ioannikios. abbot, 262 

Ioannikios, painter, 423 

Ioannikios III, patriarch, 369 

Ioannina, 165, 355, 392, 393, 398, 410, 418, 423, 428. 
444, 490. 493 

Ioannitzes (John Asan I), or Kalognomos, tsar of the 
Bulgarians, 288, 306, 307 

lonia, 60, 66. 93, 94, 95, 132 

Ionian islands, 383, 393 

Ionian sea, 149, 193 

Ios. 142 

Ipatros, D., 438 

Iphikrates, 75 

Ipsilantis, A., 438, 439 

Ipsilantis, D., 444 

Ipsos. in Phrygia, 135 

Iran, 134 

Irene. empress. 257. 258, 267, 271. 275 

Irene, wife of Andronikos 11, 312 

Isaac 1 Komnenos, 288 
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Morihovon, 345, 363, 388, 389, 465, 476. 478 

Morosini, F., 389 

Moscow, 390, 507, 508 

Moscholouri, 378, 389 

Moschopolis, 359, 372, 379, 391, 394, 422, 423, 437 

Moschopoulos, Manuel, 335 

Moschos, John, 395 

Mossis, 71 

Mosynopolis (Komotini). 286. 288, 306. 326 

Mounychia, 133 

Mousa, 317 

Mousikos, D.. 501 

Moustoxydis, A., 444 

Mouzakis, Theodore, 316 

Murad I, 315, 316, 317 

Murad П. 317, 318, 337. 364, 365, 386, 387 

Murad IV, 390 

Mürzsteg programme, 473, 478 

Musala, mt.. 13 

Muses, 60. 63. 109, 172. 211 

Musikos, 277 

Muslim - Albanians, 390, 391, 393, 443, 444 

Mustapha Il, 390 

Mutawakkil, caliph, 264 

Mycenaeans, 88 

Mygdones, 47. 48. 66, 73, 204 

Mygdonia, 47, 48, 66. 68, 71. 72, 74. 75, 71. 78 

Mylonas, A., 464, 465 

Myritzikios, 262 

Mystikos, Nicholas, 277, 282 

Mystras, 414 


Nabis of Sparta, 155 

Naissus (also Niš). 15. 39. 199. 284, 285, 288. 313, 327, 
488 

Naousa, 47, 65. 180, 185, 316, 357. 358, 359, 361, 365. 
376, 390. 392. 407. 431, 433, 440, 441, 442, 443, 
490. 491. 500. 511, 515. 519, 526 

Naum, 264 


Naupaktos, 148 

Nea Anchialos, 42. 92 

Nea Kallikrateia, 95 

Nea Nikomedeia, 25, 30, 31, 32, 34, 36 

Nea Pavlitsa, 350 

Nea Pella, 443, 495 

Nea Peramos, 92 

Nea Philadelphia, 283 

Neapolis (see also Kavala). 18, 74. 93, 96, 137, 144, 225. 
234, 262, 327 

Nearchos, 160. 167 

Nedelkos, 425, 428 

Nemanja, Stephan, 296 

Nemea, 172 

Nemesis. 60, 211 

Nengovani (Lynkovani). 362 

Neochorio (see also Asvestochori). 368 

Neochoroudi (Yenikóy), 362 

Neokastron (Elbasan). 418 

Neopatrai (see also Hypate), 308 

Neophytos, metropolitan of Veria, 416 

Neophytos, painter, 416 

Nephon, patriarch. 338 

Nestorios, 231 

Nestos, river, 14, 15. 18, 19, 47, 48, 72, 115, 116, 162, 
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Netsessalar, 374 

Neuilly, treaty of, 502, 504 

Neveska (Nymphaion), 434 

Nevrokop, 355, 378, 452, 453. 460, 464, 488, 490 

Niakos, C., 385 

Nicaea (Nikea), 231, 235, 267, 279, 309, 310, 327. 332 І 

Nicholas, bishop of Kitros, 456, 457 

Nicholas, count, 283 | 


Nicholas, painter, 420 | 
Nigrita, 78, 376, 392, 407, 451 ' 
Nikephoros, patriarch, 334 

Nikephoros I. 257. 258, 275. 276, 331 | 


Nikephoros II Phokas, 283, 331. 332 
Niketas, commander of T/nike, 281, 282 
Niketas, patriarch of the Slavs, 262 
Niketas of Herakleia, 334 

Niketas of Maroneia, 290 

Nikiti, 373 

Nikodemos, Hagioreitis, 400, 401 
Nikokles, tyrant of Sikyon, 142 
Nikolitsa, 434 

Nikomachos, 109, 184 

Nikopolis, 321 

Nikostratos, 203 

Nikotsaras, of Olympos, 392 

Nine ways, 65, 71 
Niphon-Neophytos, painter. 416 
Nizopolis, 359 

Normans, 279, 286, 287, 288, 291 
Northern Frozen Ocean, 264 
Notaras. T.. or Eleavoulkos, T.. 397 
Noukas, S., 497, 499 

Novi Pazar, 460. 481 

Novi Sad. 385 

Nymphaion, 434 


Obrenovic, M., 449 

Ochrid, 13. 18, 19, 66, 67, 163, 225, 253, 264, 283. 284, 
289, 290, 297, 298, 305, 308, 310, 312, 316. 321, 
327. 329. 331, 332, 338. 340, 341, 345, 346, 350. 
351. 359. 360. 361. 369, 378, 389, 390, 394, 407, 
415, 452, 460, 480. 482, 488, 490, 491 

Octavian, 196 

Octavius Antoninus. 197 

Odessa, 449 

Odomantes, 48 

Odrysai, Odrysians, 65. 68, 72. 75, 156 

Ohrana, 506. 508 | 

Oikonomou, T.. 406 

Oiniadai, 148, 149 

Oisyme, 114 

Okcanos. 60 

Olganos, 215 

Olympia, 52. 65, 71, 88, 172, 203 

Olympia, games at Dion. 203 

Olympia. wife of Alex. П of Epirus, 143 

Olympias, wife of Philip П, 83. 116. 131, 134 


Olympic Games, 52. 65, 68 

Olympic gods, 60 

Olympichos, of Alinda, 144 

Olympos. mt., 13. 18. 19, 25, 46, 60, 64, 68, 77, 86, 88, 
115, 158, 160, 172, 266, 294, 388, 391, 392, 393. 
438, 440, 441, 442, 443, 444, 445, 447, 456, 457. 458 

Olympos, Bithynian, 264 

Olynthos, 35, 36, 42, 43, 66, 96, 100, 112. 114, 115, 119. 
170. 176, 181, 182 

Omoloos, 60, 63 

Omur, emir of Aydin, 313 

Onesikritos, 167 

Onouphrios, painter, 417, 418, 419, 420 

Opsikion, 257, 275 

Opuntian Lokris, 140. 142, 146 

Orbelos. 72 

Orchomenos, 39, 142, 144, 146 

Ordaia. 47 

Orestai, 65, 66, 68, 72, 77, 80, 81, 161, 198 

Orestes, 75 

Orestias. 306 

Orestis, 47, 78, 80, 154, 160, 225, 226 

Orikos, 149, 150 

Orlova Сика. 66 

Ormilia, 451 

Oropos, 133, 134 

Orphanos, gulf of (see also Strumon). 15 

Orphanotrophos, John, 284 

Orreskioi, 67 

Osman, bey, 391 

Osogovo, mts., 13 

Ossa, mt, 13, 19. 47, 447 

Ostrogoths, 228, 229 

Ostrovo, near Amphipolis, 287 

Ostrovos, 286, 287 

Oteunados, 204 

Otto, 445, 446, 447, 448, 449 

Ouranos, Nikephoros, 283 

Ozondzinova, 378 


Pachomios, teacher, 398 

Padua, 385, 398 

Pagasai, 161 

Pagasitic gulf, 149, 155, 444 

Pagomenos. Theodore, 335 

Paikon, mts., 18, 25 

Paikos, A., 451 

Paikos, C., 380 

Paiones, Paionians, 47, 48, 56, 57, 65, 66, 68, 77, 88, 115. 
140, 148, 149, 162, 204 

Paionia, 18, 60, 67, 78, 112, 140, 144, 149, 163. 192, 
204, 216 

Paisios, monk. 355 

Pakourianos, Gregory, 330 

Palaiokastro, 30 

Palaiologos, dynasty, 279, 313, 321, 331, 341, 346, 347, 
413 

Palanka, 478 

Palatitsa. 177, 420 

Palermo, 444 

Palikoura, 238. 240 

Paliokrimini, 465 

Palionaousta, 357 

Palladas. G., 397 

Pallene, 160 

Pammenes, 75 

Pamphilos, painter. 184 

Pamphylians. 54 

Pan, 60, 110, 139, 184, 221 

Paneia, festival, 142 

Pangaion, mt., 12, 18, 22, 25, 66, 67, 163. 204, 288, 386. 
428 

Pankalos. Kosmas, 326 

Pankaspe, 184 

Pannonia, 227 

Panselinos, Manuel, 340, 345, 416. 422 

Pantazidis, J., 495 

Panteugenes, Soterichos, 290 

Pantodynamos. A., 370 

Papaeuthymiou, B., 405 

Papageorgiou. J., 501 

Papageorgiou, M., 404, 407 

Papageorgiou, P., 495, 496, 497, 499 


Papamarkou, C., 495, 496 

Papaphis, J., 500, 501 

Papas, A., 495 

Papas, E.. 438, 439, 440, 445, 495 

Papazolis, G., 391 

Papoulias, C., 494 

Pappazisis. G.. 457 

Paradimi, 35 

Parakeimenos, G., 399 

Paranikas. M., 493 

Paraskevas, A., 401, 407 

Paravaia, 135. 140 

Parios, A., 400 

Paris. conference, 507 

Paroreians, 165 

Parthenios. metropolitan, 454 

Parthikopolis, 201 

Parthinoi, 144, 149, 150 

Paschalis, L.. 457, 458 

Pasikrata, cult of, 63 

Passarowitz, treaty of, 378, 385, 390, 412, 426 

Patmos. 303, 385 

Patralexis, P., 458 

Patriarchate of Constantinople, 231, 262, 263, 267, 321, 
322. 369, 370, 391, 394, 395, 400, 410, 445, 451. 
452. 453, 456, 461, 462, 464, 466, 469. 474, 480, 
490, 491, 492 

Patriarchate School, 289 

Patroklos, admiral of Ptolemaios. 142 

Patroulas, 383 

Patzinaks, 280, 284 

Paul, regent, later king of Greece, 505 

Pausanias, assassin of Philip Il. 124 

Pausanias, brother of Derdas, 72 

Pausanias, king of the Macedonians, 75 

Pausanias, pretender, 77. 111 

Pausanias, son of Andriskos, 84 

Pausanias, traveller. 81 

Paxos, 144 

Pazarouda, 384 

Pec, 344, 490 

Pecinj. 78 

Pediasimos, Theodore, 302, 335 

Peisistratos, 67 

Pelagones. 47, 65, 66, 68. 77, 80 

Pelagonia, 15, 18, 19, 22, 24, 26, 46, 47. 60, 73, 78, 149, 
160, 192, 205, 225, 288, 308, 309, 310, 320, 328, 
369. 370. 454, 457, 462. 490, 492 

Pelasgians, 44, 47, 48, 56, 58 

Pelion, 47, 446, 476 

Pella, 22. 25. 47, 66. 94, 96. 99, 100, 108, 139, 144, 146, 
157, 172, 174, 176, 180, 181, 182, 185, 186, 191, 
208. 229, 231 

Pelopidas. 75 

Peloponnese, 38, 65, 134, 135, 138. 142, 143, 147, 148, 
149, 161, 166, 257, 275, 280, 307, 328, 329, 354, 
356, 359, 390, 391. 438, 439. 474 

Peneios, river. 13, 18. 49, 70. 226 

Pentheus, 88, 100 

Perboundos. 254, 255. 258. 262. 274 

Perdikaris. M., 402. 403, 405 

Perdikkas, general of Alexander the Great, 133, 134 

Perdikkas I, king of the Macedonians, 65. 80. 83 

Perdikkas 1I, king of the Macedonians, 71. 72, 73, 74, 75, 
81, 86, 91 

Perdikkas 111. king of the Macedonians, 75. 77. 91, 111, 
167 

Peresadyes, 68 

Pergamon, 138. 144, 149, 157. 164, 166 

Perinthos, 66, 152 

Peristera. 461 

Peristeri, mt., 13, 18 

Peritheorion. 287 

Perivolaki (Saratse), 39, 40, 47 

Perivoli, 77 

Pernik. 284 

Perrhaibia, 70, 74, 155, 156, 161 

Persaios. of Kition, 168 

Persephone, 69, 96, 109 

Perseus. son of Philip V, 156, 157, 160, 161, 162, 165, 
168 

Perseus of Pydna, 190, 192 

Persia, 49. 68, 70. 71, 119, 120, 177, 190, 429 

Persis, 132 

Pest. 385, 495 

Pesterica, 237. 240. 243 


Peter. brother of Asen I of the Bulgarians, 288 

Peter the Great, tsar of Russia. 390 

Peter 1, tsar of the Bulgarians, 321 

Petra, 321. 490 

Petra, pass, 13, 64, 70 

Petraleipha, 308 

Petralona, cave, 30. 31 

Petric, 15, 284, 357, 378, 391, 444, 504 

Petronas, 280. 281 

Peukakia, 40 

Peukestas, 57. 59 

Peukolaos, 108 

Pezaros. J., 403 

Phanariotes, 357 

Pharos, 148, 149 

Pharsalos. 150. 155, 194, 195 

Philippeia, 164 

Philippeion, 171, 180 

Philippeis. 162 

Philip, of Amphipolis, novelist, 203 

Philip. bishop of Stoboi, 231 

Philip. brother of Perdikkas Il. 72, 77 

Philip, of Megalopolis, 155 

Philip. son of Cassander, 138 

Philip, son of Demetrios If. 143, 144 

Philip 11, king of Macedonia, 49, 50. 52, 55. 58, 59, 60, 
78. 80. 83. 86, 87. 96, 100, 104, 108, 109, 111, 112, 
114. 115, 116, 119, 120. 124, 125, 126. 131, 133, 
134, 135, 146, 158, 159, 160, 162, 163, 166, 167, 
170. 181, 184, 186, 192 

Philip IIl, Arrhidaios, 86, 132, 133. 134 

Philip V, king of Macedonia, 140, 144, 147, 148, 149, 
150, 151, 152, 154, 155, 156, 159, 161, 162, 164, 
165. 166, 167, 168, 170, 172 

Philippi, 18. 24, 26, 34, 38, 114, 116, 161, 196, 197, 203. 
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324, 327, 329. 368. 369, 370. 386. 388. 490 

Philippopolis, 156, 170. 280, 284, 303, 307, 308, 309, 
313. 488 

Philippos, роет, 203 

Philippus, Q. Marcius, 157 

Philiskos, 82 

Philokles. 154 

Philokrates, peace of. 119, 120 

Philopatra, 84 

Philopoemen. 150 

Philotas. 108 

Philotheos, 258, 260 

Philotheos, abbot. 370 

Philotheos Kokkinos, patriarch, 336 

Philoxenos, of Eretria, 167, 184 

Phlious, 144 

Phobenos, George, 288 

Phokas, centurion, 252 

Phokion, 134 

Phokis, 119, 135, 146. 149 

Photeinos. C.. 422 

Photiadis, E., 496 

Photiadis, K., 492 

Photios. patriarch. 264, 275, 276, 320 

Phryges, 47. 48, 56, 58, 65, 88 

Phrygia, 48, 133, — Hellespontine, 133, 134, — Great, 
132 

Phthia (and Chrysiis), wife of Demetrios 11, 144 

Phthia, daughter of Alexander 11 of Epirus and Olympias. 
143, 144 

Phthiotic Achaia, 144, 148, 156, 157, 161 

Phthiotic Thebes. 148, 149, 150 

Phylakia. 143 

Physka, 47. 66 

Pice (Piscia). Roland, 310 

Picenus, signifer, 216 

Picheon, A., 458. 464 

Pieres. 66 

Pieria, 13, 46, 47, 60, 66, 68, 72, 73, 99, 214, 216. 238, 
292. 456. 457. 458, 464 

Pierian, mts.. 13, 25, 64, 65. 77, 112, 386, 389, 440. 442. 
457 

Pillars of Hercules (Gibraltar), 279, 328 

Pindar, 68, 88 

Pindos, mts., 46, 47. 54. 66. 77. 115. 154. 226, 258. 386. 
447, 452, 454, 478, 482 

Piraeus. 100, 134. 138, 140, 142, 161. 448 

Pirin. range. 13 

Pirot, 504, 507 
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Pisa. 328 

Piso. L. Calpurnius. 194. 196. 203 

Pisoderi, 429, 458 

Plakenska. mt. 13 

Platamon. 308. 310. 315. 316, 321. 329. 388. 490 

Plato. 91. 168. 169. 496 

Pleuratos of Skodra. 154 

Pliny, 109 

Pliska. 283 

Plotinos, metropolitan, 263 

Plutarch. 58. 81. 83. 104, 140, 159, 168 

Pluto. 54. 60. 96. 109 

Poganovo, 415 

Pogradec. 66 

Poland. 251, 354. 378. 409 

Polvainos, 203 

Polvani, 370. 453. 490 

Polybios. 148, 149, 152, 136. 159, 160. 164, 166, 193 

Polycharmos, K. Tiberios. 207 

Polveidis. T.. 395. 400 

Polvgyros. 368. 407, 439. 448 

Polvidos. 163 

Polyperchon. 134. 135 

Polvstylos. 320 

Polvzoidis. A.. 494 

Pompeii, 109. 136 

Pompey. 194. 195 

Popovits, Euphronios Raphael. 385. 406 

Porodin. 32, 34. 36 

Poros. 444 

Porte, Sublime. 363, 364, 367, 370. 372. 374. 378, 379. 
391. 430. 448. 461. 465. 472. 491. 492 

Porto Lago. 487 

Portugal. 354. 355. 409 

Poseidon, 172. 214 

Poteidaia, 44, 66. 68. 72. 77, 88. 99. 160 

Росе. A.. 470 

Poulios. C.. 495 

Pouqueville, 393 

Praevalitana, 226. 227 

Prasakaki. P.. 501 

Prasias. lake. 68 

Pravi (also Eleutheroupolis), 361 

Preljubovic, Thomas, 315 

Presburg, 383 

Presevo, 13 

Preslav, 264. 270. 283 

Prespa. 13. 19. 26. 47, 283. 292, 294. 298. 302. 303. 310. 
351. 369. 413. 415, 420. 457, 458. 465. 471, 478 

Priene, 144 

Prilep, 43, 46, 66, 235, 237, 240, 242. 284, 285. 288. 308. 
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Pristina, 329, 488 

Prizren, 346. 490 

Prokonnesos. 327 

Prokopios, 229. 250. 261 

Prophet Elias (Tlinden). 472 

Propontis, 66. 272 

Prosakos, 288. 307. 308. 309 

Protaton, Karyes. 292. 305, 340, 345. 346. 415, 416, 422, 
424, 428. 439 

Proto-Aiolians. 46 

Proto-Arkadians, 46, 47 

Proto-Aryans, 46 

Proto-Greeks. 44. 46, 47. 56 

Proto-Sesklo. 32. 34 

Protogenes, 184 

Prousa, 317. 487 

Prousias, king of Bithynia. 149 

Provence, 354. 408 

Prytanis, 165. 168 

Psalidas, Xenos, 340 

Psara, 438, 443 

Psellos, Michael, 289 

Pseudo-Apollodoros, 49 

Pseudo-Lucian, 207 

Pseudo-Skylax, 49. 54 

Pseudo-Skymnos, 50 

Pseudo-Symeon, 261 

Psophis, 148 

Pteleon, 155 

Ptolemaeus. son of Руггћоѕ, 140 

Ptolemais, 19, 24. 26. 35, 389 

Ptolemy 1, 133. 134. 135, 138, 184 

Ptolemy 11, 140. 142 
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Ptolemy III, 142. 146 

Prolemy IV, 147. 148. 151, 152, 157 
Ptolemy Alorites. 75 

Ptolemy. friend of Alexander the Great, 91 
Ptolemy Keraunos. 138. 162 

Ptolemy. son of Alexander 11 of Epirus. 143 
Ptolemy, son of Lysimachos, 139 


Pydna, 13. 19. 24. 66. 71, 72, 74, 17. 88. 99. 114. 134, 


158. 160. 162, 166. 167 
Pydna, battle of. 192 
Pyrgadikia, 185 
Pyrrhos. king of Epirus. 135. 138. 140, 158. 165, 168 
Pyrrhos. son of Alexander П of Epirus, 143 
Pytheion. 161 
Pythia. 91 
Pythian games. Thessalonike. 201. 204 
Python. 167 
Python, C. Popillius. 201. 203, 208 


Quintilian, 181 
Quintus. Curtius Rufus. 159 


Ra. 132 

Radiporoi. family, 331 

Radislav, 344 

Radnoth. 384 

Ragusians. 327. 378 

Raimondi, Marcantonios, 416 
Rakoczi, George I, 384 
Rakovski, G.. 447 

Rangavis. Alexander R.. 447 
Raphael. 416 

Raphia, 151 

Ratislav of Moravia. 264 
Ravna (Marathoussa). 368 
Razlog. 456. 458 

Regulus, P. Memmius, 197 
Reich. third. 505 

Renieris, M.. 449 

Rentina, 18. 315. 321. 362, 439 
Resna. 462 

Retine. 93 

Revenikia (Megali Panagia). 368 
Rhadamanthys. 177, 178, 185 
Rhaikalos. 67 

Rhodes, 100, 132. 148. 150, 151. 132. 154, 157, 158 
Rhodians. 154. 135. 159 


Rhodope. 13, 22, 25. 72. 257. 258, 283. 288, 308, 313. 


320, 392, 449, 156. 458, 480 
Rhomaios tomb, 177. 180 
Rhynchinoi. 253. 254. 255, 257. 262. 263, 274 
Riakia, Pieria. 214 
Richard. admiral, 288 
Richelieu, cardinal, 398 
Rigopoulos, Alexander, metropolitan of T/nike, 492 
Rizos, E., 379 
Rizos, M., 396 
Rodophoinikin. 393 
Roma. goddess. 204 
Romanos I Lekapenos. 276. 294 
Romanos II. 283, 322, 331 
Romanos, son of Samuel. tsar of the Bulgarians. 283 
Romanos-Symeon, commander of Skopje, 284 
Romanos, minister, 470 


Rome. 147. 149. 152. 155. 156. 157. 158. 159. 191. 192. 
214. 216. 224. 225, 231. 232. 248, 252. 264, 267. 


281. 290 
Roumania, 38, 43. 309, 313, 415. 454, 501 
Roumeli. 475 
Roumlouki, 432, 433 
Roupel, gorge, 15. 19 
Rousiadis, G.. 403, 407 
Roxane. 133. 134, 135. 184 
Rufus, metropolitan of Thessalonike, 231 
Rufus. M. Minucius, 193 
Rumelia, 359. 364. 490 
Rumelia. eastern. 455, 458, 460, 462 


Russia. 186. 251. 276. 279. 305. 308. 379. 390, 392. 438. 
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Sabbas, monk, 332 

Sabina. C. Poppaeus, 196. 197 

Sachtouris, А.. 474 

Sagoudatai, 232. 253, 255, 276 

Saioi, 48 

Sakellarios. G., 403. 404 

Salamis, Cyprus, 158 

Salas. G.. 440 

Samarina, 77, 425 

Samartzidis, C., 494, 496 

Samos, 134, 152 

Samos. son of Chrysogonos, 156. 168 

Samothrace, 91, 158, 159, 226. 275 

Samuel, tsar of the Bulgarians, 257. 280. 283, 284. 286. 
302. 321 

San Stefano. treaty of. 455. 456. 458. 500, 502 

Sandanski, 240 

Sapaioi. 156 

Sar. mts.. 68. 452 (see also Skardos) 

Saraj. 42, 66 

Sarajevo, 488 

Sarakatsanoi (Sarakatsan), 65. 77, 78. 433. 437 

Sarandaporos. 13 

Saratse, 40. 46 

Saravov. Boris. 466. 467. 468 

Sardica (Sofia). 15. 228. 231. 232. 277, 283. 318, 327 

Sarigól. 24, 26. 389 

Sartzli, 357 

Saturninus, C. Sentius, 194, 197 

Satyrs. 100. 106. 108 

Sava. river, 193. 250 

School, Great, 385 

Scipio Asiagenus, 194 

Sebastopolis. battle of. 257 

Seben, 384 

Sedes. 180. 186 

Segesvar. 384 

Seleukos I. 134. 135, 138. 

Seleukos П. 144 

Seleukos III. 147 

Selim IT, sultan, 359, 360 

Selimnia. 378 

Selitsa (Eratyra), 407, 425. 429 

Seljuk Turks, 284 

Sellasia. 146. 148. 159 

Semlin (Zemun). 385 

Seniavin, 392 

Sephardim. 408. 409 

Seraphim. 423 

Serapis. 163, 166. 172. 197, 214. 216 

Serava. 357 

Serbia. 252. 291. 308, 313. 345, 357, 369. 378. 393, 438. 
449, 458. 462, 478, 480. 482. 489. 502. 504 

Serbs, 254. 288, 310, 312. 313, 314. 315. 317. 323, 327. 
331. 340. 335, 370, 379. 393, 420, 447, 450, 451. 
452. 458. 461. 465. 466. 473, 480, 481, 482, 484, 
502. 503 

Seremetsi, 357 

Sermesians, 255, 274, 275 

Serres (also Serrhai). 357. 358. 359, 361. 364. 369. 370. 
371, 376, 377, 378. 379, 383. 388. 389, 392, 394. 
407. 413, 416, 425, 428, 429, 438, 439, 450, 452, 
453, 456. 457. 461. 462. 469, 474, 482, 488. 490. 
491. 492. 496. 497, 498. 499, 500, 501 

Serrhai (also Serres), 15, 19, 22. 24, 26, 66, 96. 231, 258. 
261. 262. 283. 287. 292, 295, 296. 302. 307. 308, 
309. 313, 315. 316. 320, 321. 326. 327. 329. 330. 
334. 335. 340, 351 

Servia, 13. 22, 358, 388. 415. 457, 490 

Sesklo. 38 

Seuthes, 72 

Severus, Alexander, 199, 204, 212, 214 

Severus. Septimius. 197. 214 

Sgouros. Nikephoros. 305. 340 

Sgouros. Progonos. 338, 346 

Shabbethai-Sevi, 355, 367. 378, 409 

Shkumbin. river. 18 

Siatista, 30. 357, 359, 376, 379. 385, 391. 398. 407. 424, 
426, 427, 428, 432, 437, 440, 442, 443, 453, 457, 
473. 488, 490. 492. 496, 498. 499, 500. 501 

Sibiu. 384, 385 

Sicily, 45, 140, 288. 303. 304. 310, 354, 379 

Siderokastro (Demir Hisar). 312. 361. 372, 444 
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Siderokausia, 368. 373 

Sikyon, 133. 142 

Silvanus, 212 

Sinai, 303, 360 

Sindos (Tekeli). 93. 104, 362 

Singidunum, 329 

Sinties, 48 

Sintoi, 72. 194, 204. 205 

Siphnos, 186 

Siriopaiones, 66, 67 

Siris, 66, 67 

Sirmium, 225, 227, 255, 258, 284, 307, 318 

Sirras, 74 

Sisanion, 369, 490 

Sitagroi, 34. 35. 36. 39 
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A new six volume series which proposes to por- 
tray the historical continuity of Hellenism from 
remote antiquity to the present. MACEDONIA is 
the first volume in this series, to be followed by 
Epirus, Thrace, Asia Minor, the Aegean and 
Cyprus. 
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